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PREFACE. 


Tms  Handbook  of  Miscellaneous  Information  was  first 
annoonoed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler  in  tlie  preface  to  his 
^^  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,"  to  which  it 
was  designed  to  be  a  companion  volume.  Its  design  and 
scope  are  sufficientiy  indicated  by  the  title  it  bears  and  by  the 
words  of  the  original  announcement  referred  to  above :  viz., 
^^the  author  has  been  urged  to  extend  his  plan  so  as  to 
include  .  •  .  the  names  of  celebrated  statues,  paintings, 
palaces,  coantry-seats,  churches,  ships,  streets,  clubs,  and 
the  like ;  inasmuch  as  such  names  are  of  very  common  oc- 
currence in  books  and  newspapers,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  alphabeticall}*  entered  and  explained  in  encyclopae- 
dias, dictionaries,  or  gazetteers." 

A  large  amount  of  notes  and  memoranda  in  a  considerably 
advanced  state  (as  well  as  completed  MS.)  was  left  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  at  his  death ;  and  the  present  editor  has  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  work  in  strict  accordance  with  the  original 
plan. 

One  only  needs  to  glance  at  the  pages  of  any  prominent 
writer,  or  at  the  dtations  here  given,  to  see  how  fbll  they 
are  of  allusions  to  buUdings,  pictures,  statues,  streets,  and 
the  like,  for  which  the  ordinary  reader  has  no  explanation 
at  hand,  and  which  this  book  aims  so  far  as  possible  to  ex- 
plain. The  same  holds  true  of  the  columns  of  the  magazines 
and  daily  newspapers,  where  there  are  repeated  allusions  to 
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objects  of  interest — and  unaccompanied  by  any  explanation 
— of  wliieli  a  very  well-informed  person  might  excusably  be 
ignorant,  and  concerning  which  he  has  no  ready  means  of 
obtaining  information,  unless  through  the  medium  of  a  book 
like  this.  The  rapid  increase  of  travel,  bringing  with  it 
acquaintance  with  foreign  treasures  of  art,  together  with  the 
growing  taste  for  photographic  and  heliotype  reproductions 
of  works  of  ait,  have  made  many  persons  familiar  with  the 
names  of  pictures,  statues,  and  buildings,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  be  ignorant  of  the  artists,  or  the  situations 
of  the  objects. 

As  the  number  of  objects,  in  the  classes  above  mentioned, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  books,  newspapers,  and  con- 
versation, is  almost  innumerable,  the  task  of  selection  has 
been  very  difficult.  As  a  rule,  institutions,  buildings,  and 
other  objects  which  bear  names  closely  identified  with  those 
of  the  places  where  they  are  situated,  have  been  excluded, 
for  the  reason  that  information  in  regard  to  such  can  be 
found  with  comparative  ease  by  any  oidinary  reader.  Gteo- 
graphical  names  have  also  been,  for  the  most  part,  excluded ; 
it  not  being  the  intention  to  encroach  to  any  considerable 
extent  upon  the  province  of  the  gazetteer  or  geography. 
Some  purely  geographical  objects,  however,  which  are  the 
subject  of  frequent  allusion  in  literature,  have  been  mcluded. 
Names  in  foreign  languages  have  been  frequently  omitted, 
and  the  objects  entered  under  the  English  equivalents,  as  the 
lattet  are  more  generally  known  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  with  the  names  of  works  of  art. 

As  regards  the  insertion  of  names  which  may  possibly  be 
considered  by  some  of  minor  importance,  the  words  of  the 
preface  to  the  companion  volume  (the  ^^  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction  ")  are  precisely  applicable  here,  and  will  explain  the 
principle  which  has  governed  the  compilers'  action:  ^^To 
what  extent  names  of  secondary  importance  should  be  in- 
cluded, was  a  question  difficult  to  determine.  •  •  •  Some 
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favored  a  selected  Hat  of  the  more  important  names  onlj-  ; 
others,  and  the  greater  number,  recommended  a  much  wider 
scope.  A  middle  course  is  the  one  that  lias  been  actually 
followed.  It  is  evident  that  many  articles  which  may  seem 
to  one  person  of  very  questionable  importance,  if  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  insertion,  will  be  held  by  another  to  be  of  special 
value,  as  throwing  light  upon  passages  which  to  him  would 
otherwise  be  perplexing  or  obscure.'* 

The  sources  of  the  information  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  Dictionary  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified. 
Whenever  a  statement  has  been  taken  in  great  part  from  any 
one  author,  it  has  been  carefully  collated  and  verified  with 
information  obtained  from  independent  sources,  and  has  been 
changed  and  abridged  according  to  circumstances.  No  hesi- 
tation has  been  felt,  however,  in  the  occasional  use  of  an 
author's  exact  language  when  the  desired  information  has 
been  found  already  stated  in  what  seemed  the  form  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

It  is  evident  that  a  work  of  this  kind,  which,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  believed  to  be  unique,  and  which,  like  that 
volume,  must  be  compiled  without  having  the  advantage  of 
any  similar  work  upon  which  it  might  be  based,  and  ftrom 
which  materials  might  \ye  drawn,  must  of  necessity  be  more 
or  less  imperfect.  No  pretence  is  made  to  completeness,  for 
the  field  of  8ur\'ey  is  indefinitely  large,  while  the  size  of  the 
book  is  definitely  limited;  but  it  is  hoped  and  confidently 
believed  that  there  will  be  found  comparatively  few  omissions 
of  the  most  noteworthy  objects  of  interest  in  the  several 
classes  which  are  treated. 

Charles  G.  Wheeler. 

liosTov,  June,  18SL 
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A. 


Aaron's  Tomb.  The  time-hon- 
ored torab  of  the  Hebrew  high- 
priest  is  situated  upon  Mount 
Hor,  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  The 
present  tomb  is  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  but  is  composed  of 
the  ruins  of  an  older  structure.^ 
The  place  has  been  held  sacred 
for  many  centuries,  and  unbroken 
tradition  tends  to  substantiate 
the  belief  that  this  is  really  the 
place  where  Aaron  died  and  was 
Duried. 

Abbaye.  [Fr.  Prison  de  VAbhaye.] 
A  military  prison,  near  St.  Ger- 
main des  Prcs,  in  Paris,  built  in 
1522,  and  demolished  in  1K54. 
Here  the  French  Guards  who 
had  refused  to  lire  on  the  people 
were  imprisoned  in  1789,  but  soon 
released  by  the  mob.  One  of  the 
well-known  revolutionary  cries 
was  "1  TAbbayel"  Here  UA 
prisoners  were  murdered  in  8en- 
teml)er,  1792,  by  infuriated  repub- 
licans under  Maillard. 

Abbey.  For  names  beginning 
with  the  word  Abbey,  see  the 
next  prominent  word  of  the  title. 

Abbotsford.  The  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1771-18;«),  near 
Melrose  in  Scotland.  It  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed,  but  does  not 
command  a  fine  view.  It  is  in- 
teresting chiefly  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  great  novelist,  and 
l)ecause  it  contains  some  valuable 
relics.  The  expense  of  the  pur- 
chase and  building  of  Abl>otsford, 
and  the  extended  hospitality 
which  Scott  practised  there,  was 
the  chief  source  of  his  subsequent 
I>ecuniary    difficulties.     It    was 


Scott's  ambition  to  attempt  to 
revive  old  times  in  this  mansion 
on  the  Tweed,  and  to  nlay  the 
part  of  one  of  those  feiuial  lords 
whom  he  has  so  well  portrayed 
in  his  works. 


*'  Viewed  as  a  mere  speculation, 
or,  for  nuf^ht  I  know,  as  an  arcbitectu- 
ral  effort,  this  building  mav  perhaps 
be  counted  as  a  "mistake  an(l  a  failure. 
I  observe  that  it  is  quite  customary  to 
speak  of  it,  among  some,  as  a  pity  that 
he  ever  undertook  it.  But  viewed  as 
a  development  of  his  inner  life,  as  a 
working  out  in  wood  and  stone  of 
favorite  fancies  and  cherished  ideas, 
the  building  has  to  me  a  deep  interest. 
The  gentle-hearted  poet  delighted  him- 
self in  it;  this  house  was  his  stone  and 
wood  poem,  as  irregular  perhaps,  and 
as  contrary  to  any  established  rule,  as 
his  •  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,*  but 
still  wild  and  poetic.  The  building 
has  this  interest,  that  it  was  through- 
out his  own  conception,  thought,  and 
choice:  that  be  expressed  himself  in 
every  stone  that  was  laid,  and  made  it 
a  kind  of  shrine,  into  which  he  wove 
all  his  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  where 
be  Imitated,  from  the  beautiful  old 
mouldering  ruins  of  Scotland,  the  parts 
that  had  touched  bim  mo^t  deeply. 
The  walls  of  (me  room  were  of  carved 
oak  from  the  Dunfermline  Abbey;  the 
ceiling  of  another  imitated  from  lioslin 
Cantle;  hero  a  Areplace  was  wrought 
in  the  image  of  a  favorite  niche  in  Mel- 
rose; and  there  the  ancient  pulpit  of 
Erskiue  was  wrought  into  a  wall.  To 
him,  doubtless,  every  object  in  the 
house  was  suggestive  of  poetic  fancies.'* 

J/ra.  II.  B.  atowe. 

Abelard  and  Eloise.    See   Tomb 
OF  Abelard  and  Eloise. 

Aberbrothock.     See    Arbroath 
Abbey. 

Abooseer.    See   Rock   of   Aboo- 

bEEa. 
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Aboo-SimbeL  See  Temple  op 
Aboo-Simbel. 

Aboshek,  Lady  of.  See  Lady  op 
Abosuek. 

Abraham,  Heiffhts  (or  Plains)  of. 
An  eminence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  where  on  the 
i;ith  of  September,  1759,  was 
fought  a  battle  between  the  Eng- 
lish (who  were  victorious),  under 
Gen.  Wolfe,  and  the  French, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm. 
Both  commanders  were  killed, 
and  a  monument  40  feet  in  height, 
to  the  memory  of  Wolfe,  marks 
the  spot  where  he  fell. 

To  many  the  rock  over  which  Wolfe 
climbed  to  the  Plains  qf  Abraham,  aud  on 
the  tuiumit  of  which  he  ftll  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  gives  to  Quebec  its  cbi«•fe^t 
charm.  Anthony  TroUope. 

Abraham's  House.  The  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  a  ruined 
structure  at  *Ramet-el-Khulil, 
Syria,  which  they  identify  as  the 
spot  where  the  patriarch  pitched 
his  tent  beneath  the  oak  of 
Mamre. 

Abraham's  Oak.  An  ancient  oak 
or  terebinth  which  long  stood  on 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron 
in  Syria,  and  was  believed  to  be 
that  under  which  the  patriarch 
pitched  his  tent.  It  was  for  cen- 
turies an  object  of  worship,  to 
put  an  end  to  which  the  Emperor 
Uonstantine  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered a  basilica  to  be  erected. 
A  writer  of  the  seventh  century 
speaks  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
oak  which  stood  by  it. 

Absalom's  Tomb*  A  sepulchral 
monument  near  Jerusalem,  ix)pu- 
larly  called  by  this  name.  It  has 
a  structural  spire  in  place  of  the 
usual  pyramidal  roof. 


"  The  capitals  and  Meze  are  no 
distinctly  late  Itbman,  that  we  can  feel 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  date  bein^  either 
of  the  age  of  Ilurod,  or  subsequent  to 
that  time."  Ferguston. 

AbydOB,  Tablet  of.  See  Tablet 
OP  Abydos. 

Aoademia.  [Academy.]  A  sub- 
urban and  rural  gymnasium  in 
ancient  Athens,  saicl  to  have  been 
named  from  one  Hecademus.  It 
was  here  that  Plato  established 


his  famous  school,  B.C.  388.  The 
place  retained  something  gsf  its 
old  repute  as  late  as  to  the  sec- 
ond or  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  has  be(|ueathed  its 
name  to  the  modem  institutes  of 
learning  and  art. 

See  there  the  olive  irrove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attick  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  sum- 
mer long.  Malum. 

No  round-robin  si^ed  by  the  whole 
main-deck  of  the  Academy  or  the  Porch. 

De  Qumeey. 

Nearer  and  dearer  to  the  poet's  heart. 
Than  the  blue  ripple  beltmg  Salainis, 
Or  long  {Trass  waving  over  MarathtMi, 
Fair  Academe,  most  holy  Academe. 
Thou  art,  and  hast  been,  and  shalt  ever 
be.  Edwm  Arnold. 

Academy,  Academic,  or  Aocade- 
mia.  For  names  beginning  with 
either  of  these  words,  see  the 
next  prominent  word  of  the  title. 
See  also  ir\fra. 

Academy  of  Design.  See  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Design. 

Academic  Fran9aiBe.  [French 
Academy.1  One  of  the  five  acad- 
emies embraced  in  the  Institut, 
the  most  important  learned  so- 
ciety of  France.  It  is  devoted 
to  matters  relative  to  the  French 
language,  and  particularly  to  the 
composition  of  its  Dictionary. 
This  celebrated  society  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary 
appeared  in  1694,  the  last  in  1835. 
The  Academy  is  composed  of 
forty  members,  called  the  forty 
JmmorteU,  In  consequence  of 
often  having  recruited  its  num- 
bers from  the  ranks  of  those  lit- 
erary men  whose  careers  were 
ended,  the  Academy  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  Hotel  de9 
Invalides  of  literature. 

Acadia.  The  original  name  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  that  by  which 
it  is  often  poetically  designated. 
The  forced  removal  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Acadia,  in  1755, 
has  been  made  by  Longfellow 
the  subject  of  his  jioem  of  "Evan- 
geline." 

Aceldama.  [Field  of  Blood.] 
The  reputed  site  of  the  "  field  of 
blood,'^  bought  with  the  "  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,"  the  price  of  the 


betrajal  ol  the  SktIoiit  (Matt, 
xxvli.),  la  on  tha  aldeot  the  hill 
opposite  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  near 
Jenuolem.    There  is  here  a  Iddk 


_.j  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  thrown.  It  Is  traditionally 
or  the  time  of  Jerume.  The  soil 
WBB  thought  to  consume  the 
hodlea  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  place  ia  no  longer  used  lor 


«UmI. In  tticlrpniHr  loiigur.  Ad. 
thai  la  u  Hijr.  Tbe  add  of  bhuL 


A  noted  colossal  statue 
in  the  corner  o(  Hyilo  Parle, 
London,  nearly  opposite  Aptile; 
House.  It  waa  cast  froiu  cannon 
token  at  Salamanca  and  Victoria. 

Aohillea.  The.  An  armor-plated 
shlpof  the  British  navy,  launched 
Dec.  34,  1863. 

Aohllles  and  Briaeii.  A  celebrat- 
ed picture  paJoteil  in  distemper, 
found  at  Poropeii,  Italy,  of  which 
there  ia  a  well-knovrn  enEravlUK. 
Now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

Aorooorinthni.  A  hill  nearly 
l,iWO  feet  in  height,  near  Corinth. 


a  stronger  fortress  in  all  Gre 


Acrocorinlhus,  Beneath  it  might 
he  seen  the  huay  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory, with  ilH  tpmplen.  its  thea- 
trics, and  ils  aqueducts;  Its  two 
hart-on,  Lechieum  on  the  west^ 
em  lay,  Cenchrefe  on  the  eastern, 
ailed  with  ships,  and  the  two 
bays  themselves,  with  the  Isth- 
mus between  them,  all  In  sight." 


'On  that  nrai  Aeropolta. 


Blrangely   deUttnd,    Grecian    warriors 
dwttl.  lard  HomflOim 

Acropolis.  [Tho  upper  or  bisher 
city.]  1.  The  anclBiiI  citadel  of 
Atiiens,  Greece,  said  to  have  )>ceu 
built  by  the  mythical  Cecropa. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  the  fort- 
ress, sanctuary,  and  museum  of 
the  city.  Here  are  the  remains, 
In  a  mined  state,  of  three  tem- 
ples,—the  Temple  of  Victory, 
the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erecthe- 
um.  Fragments  of  the  Propyiica 
are  still  sUndlng. 
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2.  [Of  Argoa.]  A  conical  hill  In 
Greece,  nearly  1,000  te<-t  in  height. 
It  was  called  Larissa  iti  ancient 
times.  A  mined  castle  on  the 
summit  preserves  some  (raginenti 
of  [ho  noted  Acropolis  of  Arg^. 

3.  [01    Corinth.]     See    Acao- 


Actteon.   See  Diana  and  Actioh. 

Adam  and  B»e.  An  engraving  by 
All>ert  Diirer  <1471-15-JB),  In  the 
pillery  of  Vienna,  Austria. 
There  is  also  a  painting  on  the 
same  subject  by  tho  same  artist 
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In  the  Madrid  gallery.  Still  an- 
other  example,  of  great  lieauty, 
U  111  the  Pittl  Palace  in  Florence. 
An  early  copy  or  replica,  which 
lian  BometimeB  pawed  for  an 
orif(lna1,  la  in  the  gallery  of  May- 
Adam  and  Bve.  Celebrated  fres- 
coes by  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  (l4TS-lS64t,  representlag  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  In 
the  Siatine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Adam  and  Eve.  A  picture  hy 
Jacopo  Palma,  called  Palma  Vec- 
chio  (I4t«)-15SS),  which  has  boen 
attrihuted  to  Glorsione.  It  is  In 
the  Brunswick  gallery. 

Adam  and  Bve.  A  fresco  in  the 
LogK>e  ot  the  Vatican,  Borne, 
executed  by  Oiulio  Romano 
(I41I2-1S16),  after  a  desittn  by 
Raphael. 

Adam  and  Bve.  A  picture  by 
Jacopo  Robuati,  called  Tintoret- 
to (ISlli-lSlM).  In  the  Academy 
at  Venice,  Italy. 

Adam  and  Bve.  See  Fall  or 
Adah  and  Eve. 

Adams,  Fort.    See  Fort  Adaits. 

Adelphi,  The.  The  name  given 
to  a  series  of  streets  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Strand,  fjondoD.  See 
Adelphi  Tearacb. 


iMIC-boiiH,  inquired  if 


.     ......      _   what 

.fl  [ormerly  the  site  of  Durham 
Houne  and  Its  gardens,  anil  is  so 
called  ftom  the  Greek  sJiA^oi 
(brothers)  In  commemoration 
of  its  founders,  John,  Robert, 
James,  and  William  Adam  (1T68), 
It  is  approache<l  by  four  streets, 
known  an  John,  Robert,  James, 
and  AViliiam  streets,  after  the 
('hristinn  names  ot  the  brothers. 
I>avi.l  nanick  and  Topham 
Bcauclerk  died  in  the  terrace. 


or  having  the  Lead  lilckly  iDUflled." 

Adelphi  Theatre.  A  well-known 
place  of  dramatln  entertainment 
In  the  Strand,  London,  first 
opened  iu  IHOi,  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged in  1S5H. 

AdoUberc  Oiotto.    Sea   Okotto 

or  AfiEUBERa. 
AdorBbaoh  Bocka.    A  remarkahle 

natural  curiosity,  perhaps  un- 
equalled In  its  kind  in  Euro|>e, 
near  the  village  ol  tliesame  name 
■    -  ■       -     ^  ■  :a  of  mass- 


extending  0' 


es  of  sand;<li 

tract  five  or  six  miles  in"loiu[th 
by  three  in  breadth,  and  divided 
by  all  manner  of  openings  and 
clefts.    -  You  walk,  as  it  wore, 

smooth  walls  on  each  side  of  you, 
opening  here  and  there  into 
squares,  whence  is  obtained  a 
vfew  of  the  countless  number  of 
giant  rocks  which  surround  you 
on  all  sides."  Such  is  the  Intri- 
cacy of  the  passases,  that  the 
resion  Is  a  perfect  laTiyrinth,  from 
which  extrication  is  very  difficult, 
unless  one  is  attended  by  a  guide. 
Admiralty,  The,  The  building 
in  which  Is  conducted  the  husl- 
ness  o(  the  Admiralty,  in  White- 
ball,  Iiondon.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  Wallingford  House.  The 
street  front  was  built  aliout  179> 
by  Thomas  Ripley,  and  the  stone 
screen  towanU  tlie  street  was  de- 
Blgned  in  1TT6  by  the   brothers 


Admiralty  Fiar.  A  maj^nificent 
breakwater  of  granite  at  Dover, 
England,  one  ot  the  greatest 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
It  extends  nearly  half  a  mile  Into 


:  Admiralty  SQuare.  A  bimous 
square  in  St.  Petenburg,  Rnssta, 
around  which  are  grouped   the 
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most  important  buildings  and 
monuments  of  the  city.  It  is 
about  one  mile  in  length  by  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

▲donia.  An  admired  statue  by 
Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844).  In  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Adoration  of  the  Kings.  See 
Adobation  of  the  Maqi. 

Adoration  of  the  Iiamb.  A  re- 
markable altar-piece  begun  by 
Hubert  van  Eyck  (1366-1<^),  the 
Flemish  iwinter,  but  left  unfin- 
ished by  him.  It  was  painted  for 
Jodocus  Vvdts,  burgomaster  of 
Ghent,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
for  their  mortuary  chapel  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent, 
Belgium.  It  consisted  of  two 
rows  of  separate  panels,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ujiper  picture  being 
the  Triune  God  with  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  the  Baptist  at  his  side, 
and  the  lower  central  picture 
showing  the  Lamb  of  the  Reve- 
lation, **  whose  blood  flows  into  a 
cup;  over  it  is  the  dove  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  angels  who  hold  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  wor- 
ship the  Lamb,  and  four  gn^oups, 
eacn  consisting  of  many  persona, 
advance  from  the  sides.  ...  In 
the  foreground  is  the  fountain  of 
life;  in  the  distance  the  towers 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem." 
This  work  no  longer  exists  as  a 
whole,  the  separate  parts  having 
been  dispersed,  and  some  of  them 
lost.  The  centre  pictures  and 
two  of  the  iianels  are  still  at 
Ghent,  while  others  of  the  pic- 
tures are  among  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  Museum  of  Berlin. 
After  the  death  of  Hubert  van 
Eyck,  the  pictures  which  were 
unfinished  were  completed  by  his 
younger  brother  Jan  van  Eyck. 
An  excellent  copy  of  this  altar- 
piece  was  made,  about  a  century 
after  its  completion,  for  Philip 
II.  of  Spain;  but  the  panels  of 
this  work,  like  those  of  the  origi- 
nal, have  been  dispersed,  some 
being  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
others  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  Kinz  of  Bavaria,  and  otbers 
still  at  the  Hague.  There  is  also 
a  copy  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 


'*Tbli  [Van  Eyek's  AdoraUon 
of  tbe  Laiub]  .  .  .  may  be  cua«iJervd 
as  iu  some  ru«pecta  tbo  bigbent  expo«i- 
Uon  of  all  repreBentatloDA  of  tbis  claM, 
however  marked  by  tbe  tbcn  growing 
corniptlona  and  inconaistencle*  of  re- 
ligious art.  Tbe  merit  of  tbl«  picture, 
wliicb  i«  exquisite  in  execution  and  ex- 
pression, is  tbe  earnest  reality  of  cer- 
tain  portions:  its  fault  is  tbe  incon- 
gruous symbolism  and  convention  of 
others.**  Lady  Ea^Uake. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings), 
fltal.  UAdorazione  de*  MauU 
L*Epifania;  Ger.  Die  Anbeiung 
der  Weisen  au8  dem  Mort/enland, 
Die  heili^  drei  Kdnigen;  Fr. 
L* Adoration  des  Rois  Mayes,']  A 
very  common  subject  of  represen- 
tation by  the  great  mediseval 
painters,  who  portrayed  the  visit 
of  the  three  wise  men  from  the 
East  to  Bethlehem,  with  their 
gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  according  to  the  ac- 
count in  Matt.  ii.  1-12. 


"  In  the  fimt  place,  who  were 
these  Magi,  or  these  kings  as  they  are 
sometimes  styled  ?  '  To  ouppoBt','  f>ays 
the  antique  legend,  'tiutt  they  were 
called  Magi  because  they  were  addict- 
ed to  mugic,  or  exercised  unholy  or 
forbidden  acts,  would  be,  heaven  save 
us!  a  rank  heresy.'  No!  Magi,  iuthe 
Persian  tongue,  signifies  '  wise  men.' 
They  were  in  their  own  country  kings 
or  princes,  as  it  is  averred  by  all  the 
ancient  fathers.  ...  In  the  legends  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  kings  had 
become  distinct  personages,  under  the 
names  of  Caspar  (or  Jasper) ,  Melchior, 
and  Balthusar."  Mrs.  Jumeaon. 

Of  numerous  compositions  on 
tbitt  subject,  the  following  may 
be  named  as  among  the  more 
noted. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kitigs), 
A  picture  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
(1370-1460  ?).  In  the  Academy  at 
Florence,  Italy. 


"The  first  real  picture  in  the 
series  la  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
bv  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  a  really  splen- 
did work  in  all  senses,  with  noble  and 
beautiful  figures  in  it."     Ilawthornf. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  {Kings). 
A  remarkable  altar-picturo  by 
Jan  van  Eyck  (i:«K)-1440).  In  tbe 
gallery  of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  {Kings). 
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An  altar-piece,  with  wings,  by 
Stephan  Lochner,  called  Meister 
Stephan  (d.  1461),  a  German 
I>ainter,  and  regarded  as  his  prin- 
cipal work.  It  was  originally 
painted  for  a  chapel  of  the  Hotel 
ae  Ville,  but  has  been  for  many 
years  in  a  chapel  of  the  choir  of 
Cologne  CathedraL 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
called  Fra  Angelico  (1387-1455). 
In  the  Museum  of  St  Mark,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
1.  A  celebrated  picture  by  Roger 
van  der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the 
Flemish  painter,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  works  of  that 
master.  The  Annunciation  and 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
are  represented  in  the  wings  of 
the  picture.  It  is  said  to  nave 
been  painted  for  the  church  of 
St.  Golumba  in  Cologne,  and  was 
afterwards  in  the  Boisser^e  col- 
lection, but  is  now  in  the  gallery 
of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

2.  A  picture  by  the  Flemish 
ainter,  Roger  van  der  Wevden 
d.  1404).  For  centuries  it  adorn- 
ed the  altar  of  a  church  at  Middel- 
burg,  but  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Museum  of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
The  travelling  altar-piece  of 
Charles  V.,  with  wings  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  It 
was  executed  by  Hans  Meraling 
(d.  1495),  the  Flemish  painter, 
and  is  now  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
There  is  a  smaller  altar-piece  by 
this  painter,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  "Adoration,"  now  in  St. 
John's  Hospital  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo  (1449-1498?).  In  Florence, 
Italy. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  noted  picture  by  Pietro  Peru- 
gino  (1440-1524),  and  one  of  his 
best  works.  In  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  del  Monte,  at  Perugia, 
Italy. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
An  admired  picture  by  Francesco 
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Francia  (1450-1518),  in  which  the 
landscape  is  very  beautiful.  In 
the  gallery  at  iJresden.  There 
is  an  excellent  engraving  of  this 
fine  picture. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  large  altar-piece  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520).  It  has  been 
much  injured  by  dampness.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  Ancajini  family  at  Spoleto, 
Italy,  but  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia. 


'In  a  composition  npon  the 
same  subject  by  Raphael,  in  toe  Vati- 
can, the  worshippers  wear  the  classi- 
cal, not  the  oriental  costume:  but  an 
elephant  with  a  monkey  on  his  back 
is  seen  in  the  distance,  which  at  once 
reminds  us  of  the  far  East.*' 

Mrs.  Jcmeton. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings), 
A   picture   by  Raphael    Sanzio 

g 483-1520).  Now  at  Copenhagen, 
enmark. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Albert  Durer  (1471- 
15^),  the  German  painter,  origi- 
nally executed  for  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  now  in  the  Tribune 
of  the  Ufflzi.  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
An  admired  picture  by  Paolo 
Cagliari,  called  Paul  Veronese 
(1528-1588).  In  the  gallery  at 
Dresden,  Saxony. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  bv  Jan  (or  Jann^n) 
Gossart(d.  1532),  a  Flemish  paint- 
er, and  considered  to  be  hisprin- 
cipal  work.  It  is  now  at  C^tle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  England. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1040),  one  of  fifteen  by  him 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  finest 
01  all.  Now  in  the  gallery  at 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  A 
common  subject  of  rei)resenta- 
tion  by  the  religious  painters  of 
the  Middle  Af|[es.  Of  composi- 
tions upon  this  subject,  those 
mentioned  below  are  among  the 
better  known. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  A 
picture  by  Albert  Altdorfer  (A. 
1538),  a  German  painter.    In  the 
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collection  of  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty at  Begenaburff,  Bavaria. 

Adoration  of  me  Shepherd$.  A 
picture  by  Aleasandro  Bonvici- 
no,  called  II  Moretto  di  Brescia 
(1600-1547).  In  the  Museum  of 
Berlin,  Prussia. 

Adoration  of  the  Shevherds,  A 
picture  by  Diego  Roariguez  de 
Silva  y  Velasquez  (im)9-16G0),  the 
Spanish  painter.  Now  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  A 
vrell-known  picture  by  Anton 
Rafael  Mengs  (1728-1779).  It  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  is  now  in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherde.  See 
NoTTK,  La. 

Adoration  of  the  Trinity.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Albert  Diirer 
(1471-1528),  the  German  painter 
and  engraver,  regarded  as  one 
of  his  masterpieces.  It  was  paints 
ed  for  the  chapel  of  the  Landauer 
Briiderhaus  in  Nuremberg,  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Prague, 
and  is  now  in  the  Belvedere  at 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Adomo Palace.  [ Palazzo Adorno] 
A  noted  palace  in  Genoa,  Italy. 

Adrian  VI.  1.  A  portrait  of  this 
pope  bv  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
(1485-1547),  the  "  realization," 
according  to  Sir  G.  L.  Eastlake, 
'*  of  what  is  usually  attribute<l  to 
Michael  Angelo."  It  has  been 
wrongly  named  Alexander  VI. 
Now  In  the  Museum  of  Naples, 
Italy. 

2.  There  is  another  picture  of 
this  pope  by  Sebastian  (often 
miscalled  Amerigo  Vespucci)  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Lord 
Taunton. 

Adrian's  Mole.    See  St.  Angelo. 

Adrian's  Wall.  See  Hai>bian's 
Wall. 

AdoUam,  Cave  of.    See  Cave  of 

AnULLAM. 

Advance,  The.  A  notM  vessel 
in  which  Elisha  Kent  Kane  (1820- 
1857)  set  sail  from  New  York,  in 
May,  1853,  on  a  voyage  of  Arctic 
discovery,  and  in  search  of  Sir 


John  Franklin.  The  Advance 
was  beset  with  ice,  and  aban- 
doned in  higher  latitude  than  any 
vessel  had  ever  before  reached* 

Adventure,  The.  The  ship  in 
which  the  notorious  pirate  Capt. 
William  Kidd  ( ltd)  cruised. 

.ffigina  Marbles.  A  collection  of 
casts  from  groups  of  figures  on 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the 
island  of  ^ffina,  now  preserve^ 
in  the  British  Museum,  London. 
The  originals  are  now  in  Munich, 
Bavaria.  They  have  been  skil- 
fully restored  by  Thon/valdsen, 
and  arranjged  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  order  in  which  they  origi- 
nally stood. 


"  These  scalpturei  may  be 
claMi'd  an)on{(  the  most  valuable  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  that  hnvo  reached 
us."  R.  WfntmacoU. 

iBneas,  Shipwreck  of.  See  Ship- 
WKECK  or  .^Ineas. 

^schines.  A  famous  statue  dis- 
covered at  Herculanciim,  aud 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
Italy.  By  some  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  statue  of  Aristides. 

Age  of  Innocence.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (17*j:t-17ie). 
Now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Ages.    See  Three  Ages. 

Agger   of    Servlus    TuUius.     A 
celebrated   rampart    of    ancient. 
Rome,  a  few  remains  of  which 
still  exist  in  the  rear  of  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian. 

Agincourt,  The.  An  armor-plat- 
ed ship  of  the  British  navy, 
launched  March  27,  1805. 

Agnes,  St.    See  St.  Agnes. 

Agora,  The.  [The  Market-place 
or  Forum.]  Tlie  public  place  of 
Athens,  Greece,  situated  m  aval- 
ley  partially  enclosed  by  the  hills 
known  as  the  Acropolis,  Areopa- 
gus, Pnyx,  and  Museum.  It  is 
an  elliptical  area  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  in  length.  The  Gate  of 
the  so-called  New  Agora,  also 
known  as  Hadrian's  Arch,  is  of 
comi)aratively  recent  date. 

j^^"All   the   buildings    connected 
with  the  civil  pruceAnes  employed  in 
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the  enactment  of  laws  at  Athens  are, 
fVom  iu  neighborhood  to  the  Pnyx, 
fltJy  grouped  together  iu  this  place. 
Here  is  the  BouUuttrion^  or  Council 
Chamber,  in  which  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred  meet  to  discuss  measures 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  in  the  l*nvx.  Hero 
are  the  statues  of  the  ten  Heroes  of 
Athens,  —  Cecrops,  Brectheus,  Pandl- 
on,  .^Bgeus,  Hlppothoon,  Acamas,  Le- 
on, (Eneus,  AJ&x,  Antiochus,  —  the 
Eponymi,  as  they  are  called,  because 
'  thiey  give  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes 
of  Athens.  Here  is  the  refectory  of 
the  Pryiane§t  or  Presidents  of  the  As- 
sembly,—a  building  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  other 
fobrics  in  the  same  place  bv  its  hemi- 
spherical dome,  and  in  which  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Athens  arc 
entertained  at  the  public  charge.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  which  wo  are 
describing  stands  the  altar  of  the 
Twelve  Gods,  being  the  point  to  which 
all  the  roads  of  Attica  converge,  and 
from  which  distances  are  measured. 
.  .  .  Such  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects  contained  in  the  Agora  of 
Athens.  We  speak  of  the  early  times 
of  ita  glory."  C  Wordavoorik. 

Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon.  Sec 
Mosque  of  Aiimkd  ebn  Tooloon. 

Aiffnan.    See  Hotel  St.  Aionan. 

Ain  MooBa.  See  Fountains  of 
Moses. 

Aird's  Moss.  A  tract  of  moorland 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Scotland, 
famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Scottish    Covenanters    as    being 

•  the  scone  of  numerous  gather- 
ings, or  "conventicles,"  '*  where 
men  came  armed  to  the  teeth  to 
hear  the  Bible  read.'* 

AirUe  Castle.  A  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Airlie,  near  Mcigle,  Scot- 
land. It  forms  the  subject  of  the 
ballad  of  **  The  Bonnie  House  of 
Airlie." 

Akbar's  Palace.  A  famous  palace, 
built  by  the  renowned  emperor 
of  that  name,  in  the  city  of  Ak- 
bar,  or  Agra,  in  Hindostan. 


"It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  its  manv  courts,  its 
separate  masses  of  buildings,  and  its 
detached  pavilions.  .  .  .  Akbar's  pal- 
ace is  far  more  complete  than  the  Al- 
hambra.  No  part  has  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  tne  marks  of  Injury  by 
time  and  battle  are  comparatively  slight. 
The  sabstructiona  of  the  palace  are  of 


red  sandstone,  bat  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  corridors,  chambers,  and  pavilions 
are  of  white  marble,  wrought  with  the 
most  exquisite  elaboration  of  ornament. 
There  are  precious  caskets  of  marble, 
glittering  all  over  with  Jasper,  agate, 
cornelian,  blood-stone,  and  lapis-lazuli, 
and  topped  with  ffolden  domes.  Bal- 
ustrades of  marble,  wrought  in  open 
patterns  of  such  rich  design  that  tney 
resemble  fringes  of  lace  when  seen 
fh>m  below,  extend  along  the  edge  of 
the  battlements."  Bayard  Taylor. 

Alabama,  The.  A  Confederate 
privateer,  built  by  Laird  of  Ldver- 
pool,  and  commanded  by  Rapha- 
el Scmmcs,  who  set  out  on  a 
cruise  with  her  in  1862.  This 
ship,  during  her  career,  inflicted 
immense  damt^e  on  the  Ameri- 
can mercantile  marine.  She  is 
reported  to  have  captured  over 
60  vessels,  destroyed  45  others, 
and  taken  millions  of  property. 
She  was  sunk  on  the  ll^h  of 
June,  1K(^,  off  the  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg, France,  in  a  battle  with 
the  Union  vessel  Kearsarf/e,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Winslow.  For 
the  complicity  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  the  ravages  of  this 
English-Confederate  privateer,  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  chosen  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain jointly,  adjudged  that  the 
latter  should  pay  to  the  former, 
for  damages,  the  sum  of  $15,- 
500,000  in  gold,  and  this  sum  was 
paid.    [Also  known  as  the ' '  290. ' '] 


"  The  most  famous  of  the  Eng- 
lish-American cruisers  during  the  civil 
war  was  the  AUthamn^  Capt.  Raphael 
Semmes.  8ho  was  built  by  Laird  near 
Liverpool,  was  armed,  provisioned,  and 
chiefly  manned  in  a  British  port,  and 
soiled  under  British  colors.  She  was 
watched  while  in  nort  by  the  national 
ship  Tnncarora;  out,  favored  by  the 
British  government  in  keeping  the  lat- 
ter vessel  back  until  the  Alabama  had 
gut  well  to  SI'S,  she  was  allowed  to  go 
on  her  destructive  errand  without  mo- 
lestation. For  a  veur  and  a  half  after- 
ward, while  carefully  avoiding  contact 
with  armed  vessels  of  the  Unltc-d  States, 
the  Alabama  illurainatod  the  sea  with 
blazing  American  merchantmen  which 
she  had  captured  and  set  on  fire. 
During  the  last  90  days  of  1862  she 
captured  and  destroyed  28  helpless 
vessels.  After  a  pr(>spert)us  voyago 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans, 
during  which  she  captured  07  vessels, 
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and  dettrojred  a  greater  portioo  of  them, 
the  Alabama  took  tbelter  In  the  French 
harbor  of  Cherbourg,  in  the  early  sum- 
mer.  186ft.  There  the  United  States 
•teamehlp  Eear^argt  found  her  at  or 
near  the  middle  of  June.**        Lotting. 

Alabaster  Gave.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  California,  on  Kidd's 
Ravine  near  its  junction  with 
American  River.  This  remark- 
able cave  was  discovered  Aug.  19, 
1800. 


**  On  our  ilrat  entrance  we  de- 
scended about  15  feet  gradually  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  Wnlch  Is  100x30 
feet.  At  the  north  end  there  is  a  most 
magnitlcent  pulpit.  ...  It  is  complet- 
ed with  the  most  beautifiil  drapery  of 
alabaster  sterites  of  all  colors,  varying 
from  white  to  plnk-red,  overhanging 
the  beholder.  Immediately  under  the 
puloit  is  a  beauUfal  lake  of  water  ex- 
tenalng  to  an  unknown  distance.  .  .  . 
On  arriving  at  the  centre  of  the  first 
room  we  saw  an  entrance  to  an  Inner 
chamber  still  more  splendid,  200x100 
feet,  with  most  beautiful  alabaster  over- 
hangings,  in  every  possible  shapt;  of 
drapery.'*  Gwinn. 

Alameda.  In  Spanish  towns  the 
usual  name  for  the  public  walk, 
or  promenade.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  alamo,  poplar. 

A  walk  in  Broadwav  or  Fifth  Avenne 
wlU  show  rou  damsels  and  dames  who 
will  remind  you  of  tht>se  you  have  met 
in  the  Cascine  or  Corso,  in  the  Prado  or 
Alameda.  Oalaxy. 

Alaric's  Grave.  According  to 
tradition  the  grave  of  the  Visi- 
gotliic  chief  (d.  410)  was  dug  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Busento,  in 
Italy,  the  stream  being  diverted 
from  its  course  for  the  purpose ; 
and  after  the  burial  the  waters 
were  let  back  into  their  former 
channel. 

Alba    Madonna.    See    Madonka 

DELXA  CasA  D'ALBA. 

AlbanL    See  Villa  Albani. 

Albany  Chambers.  A  well- 
known  row  of  buildings  in  Piera- 
dilly,  London,  named  after  the 
Duke  of  York. 

In  the  qulot  avenue  of  the  Albany. 
memories  of  the  illustrious  dead  cn>wil 
upunjou.  Jerrold. 

Albany,  Fort.    See  Fout  Albany. 

Albero  d»Oro.  [Golden  Treo.] 
The  name  given  to  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  palaces  in  Venice, 
Italy,  from  a  tradition  that  one 
of  its  owners  staked  and  lost  all 
his  fortunes  except  a  single  tree 
in  the  garden  of  this  imlace.  The 
tree  nnally  being  staked  also, 
fortune  turned,  and  the  owner 
recovered  all  tliat  he  had  lost, 
including  the  palace. 

Albert  DUrer.  A  well-known  au- 
tograph portrait  of  the  painter, 
in  the  collection  of  artists'  por- 
traits painted  by  themselves,  in 
the  Umzi  Gallery  at  Florence, 
Italy.  He  is  represented  as 
standing  at  a  window,  with  his 
hands  resting  on  the  window-sill, 
dressed  in  a  holiday  suit.  There 
is  also  another  portrait  of  him  in 
the  gallery  of  Munich,  Bavaria, 
which  represents  him  as  umch 
more  mature  in  featun\s  and  char- 
acter, although  he  was  but  two 
vears  older  when  it  was  taken. 
This  piclnre  gives  »  front  view 
of  him,  with  his  hand  laid  upon 
the  fur  lining  of  his  robe. 

Albert  Embankment.  See 
Thames  Embankments. 

Albert  Memorial.  This  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  Prince* 
Consort,  Allx^rt  of  Saxe  Gotha 
(d.  WA),  was  built  from  designs 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  situ- 
ated opposite  the  Alln^rt  Hall  in 
London,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  1851.  Monu- 
ments in  memory  of  the  Prince 
have  also  l)een  ere<'ted  in  other 
places  in  Great  Britain. 

9Sr  "  If  the  Prince  had  united  the 
ffcnius  of  Nai>oleou  to  the  virtues  of 
Washington,  there  mluht,  with  more 
show  of  reas<in,  have  bei>n  such  a  lit- 
erary and  such  a  sculptured  monument 
raised  to  him  so  soon  Hftcr  the  close  of 
his  blameless  and  useful  life.  But  even 
then  something  moru  simple  and  sober 
would  have  been  more  effective  than 
this  gilded,  enthroned,  ennhrined,  and 
canopied  efllgy  of  the  demi-gud  uf  com- 
monplace. In  fact,  this  is  the  must 
obtrusively  offensive  monument  in  Lon> 
don."  Richard  Grant  White, 

Albert  Park.  See  Flnsbuby 
Pauk. 

Albertlna  Bronze.    See  Caligula. 

Albion,  The.  1.  A  n()t<»d  London 
tavern  famous  for  its  Corporation 
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banquets,  and  other  public  din- 
ners, and  for  the  annual  trade- 
sales  of  the  principal  London 
publishers. 

2.  A  London  club  founded  in 
the  first  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  dissolved  in  1841. 

Aloala,  Gate  of.  See  Puebta  db 
Alcala. 

Alcantara,  Bridge  of.  Bee  Pd- 
BiTTE  DE  Alcantara. 

Aldemey  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf. 
An  admired  picture  by  James 
Ward  (1709-1859),  often  compared 
with  Paul  Potter's  Young  Bull 
(q.  v.).  It  is  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Alderssate.    One  of  the  gates  in 

the  old  city  walls  of  London.    It 

was  restored  after  the  Great  Fire 

of  16G6,  and  somewhat  resembled 

Temple  Bar. 

He  CClennam]  turned  ilowlj  down  Al- 
dertgate  Street,  and  was  pondering  his 
way  lilong  towards  St  Paul's,  .  .  .  when 
a  crowd  of  people  flocked  towardi*  him. 

Diekent. 

Aldsate.  One  of  the  old  Roman 
gates  of  London,  so  called  from 
its  antiquit^v  (Aeld  or  Old  gate). 
From  the  time  of  the  Romans  to 
1760  (when  it  was  demolished),, 
it  formed  the  main  outlet  to  the 
eastern  counties.  The  barons, 
using  money  from  the  monks* 
coifers,  and  building  material 
from  the  Jews'  houses,  rebuilt  the 
structure  during  the  time  of  John. 
This  gate  was  torn  down  in  160(), 
and  again  built  up  in  1609.    The 

Eoet  Chaucer  (1328-1400)  held  a 
fe  lease  of  the  dwelling-house 
above  the  gate. 

If  the  brutalizing  eflTect  of  such  scenes 
as  the  stonniuK  of  St.  Sebastian  may  be 
counteracted,  we  may  hope,  that.  In  a 
Christian  Utopia,  some  minds  might  be 
proof  auainst  the  kennels  and  dressf^  of 
Aidgate.  MaeaiUay. 

Old  Father  Bnldnate, 

Bay  the  slow  l>ell8  at  Aidgate. 

Mother  Ooo$e. 

Aldine  Press.  The  name  given  to 
the  press  established  about  1490, 
at  Venice,  by  Aldo  Manuzio  (Al- 
dus Manutius),  an  Italian  printer 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  inventor  of  Italic 
type.  The  highlv-esteemed  Al- 
oine    editions    of     the    classics 


issued  by  Manutius  and  his  de- 
scendants led  to  the  publication 
of  counterfeit  Aldine  editions  in 
Florence  and  Lyons  as  early  as 
1502.  The  name  Aldine  has  also 
been  used  bv  the  English  pub- 
lisher Pickering. 

As  for  the  foundlings  like  my  Hederi- 
cos.  they  go  among  their  peers:  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  them  from  the  dusty 
stall  where  they  were  elbowed  by  plebeian 
school-books  and  battered  odd  volumes, 
and  give  them  Alduui  and  Elzevirs  for 
companions.  Holme*. 

Aldobrandini  Madonna.  See 
Madonna  Aldobhandini. 

Aldobrandini  Marriage.  [Nozze 
Aldobrandini.]  A  celebratetl  fres- 
co painting,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art.  It 
was  found  in  1606  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  in 
Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Al- 
dobrandini family,  by  whom  it 
was  purchased.  It  represents  a 
marnage-sccne,  as  the  name  im- 
plies. Winckelmauu  thinks  that 
it  represents  the  nuptials  of  Pele- 
us  and  Thetis.  In  the  Palazzo 
Doria,  there  is  a  copy  by  Nicho- 
las Poussin. 

Aldobrandini,  Villa.  See  Vuxa 
Aldokkandini. 

Aletsch  Glacier.  A  celebrated 
glacier  in  Switzerland  surround- 
ed by  the  Aletsclihorn,  Jungfrau, 
and  other  i)oaks.  It  is  about  six- 
teen miles  in  length. 

Alexander.  See  Triumphal 
March  of  Alkxander  and  Vic- 
tory OF  Alexander  the  Great 
OVER  Darius. 

Alexander    and    Diogenes.     A 

noted  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer  (180a-1873),  the  celebrat^jd 
painter  of  animals.  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London. 

Alexander  and  Boxana.  See 
Marriaoe  of  Alexander  and 

ROXANA. 

Alexander  Column.  A  red  gran- 
ite monolith  and  memorial  pillar, 
160  feet  in  height,  situated  m  the 
Admiralty  Square,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia.  It  was  erected  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  fuid 
was  the  work  of  Montferrand. 


OltVlll-.   , . 

e.  D.  enttai 
AJazuidar  In  tba  Tant  of  Dkrlu* 


Ataandofi     Tomb.     A      Bwall 


Alexander.    Tha  

„   Alexander's    tnmb  has 

long  been  recorded  by  Arab  tra- 
dition. Leo  Airicanus  Bpeaks  at 
It  M  being  highly  houoretl  ' 
HoaleniB,    and  aa   being 


rsnii^,  dntuped   [n 


Lieo  Airicanus  Bpeaks  o( 
ig  highly  honoretl  by  tht 

,    and  Bfl   being  v&lteil 

with  rellelous  veneration  bj 
great  numbera  of  strangers  from 
lorelgn  lands. 
Alexandrian  Z^lbrary.  This  cele. 
brated  librarr  at  Aleiandrla, 
Egypt,  was  funnded,  like  the 
Museum,  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Plolemy  Phlladelphus,  bis  suc- 
cessor, made  great  additions  to 
it,  aod  at  his  death  tliere  were 
100,000  TuluuiES  la  the  library. 
A  great  deal  ot  trouble  was 
taiien  and  expense  luourred  in 
fomilug  and  adding  to  this  col- 
lectlun,  in  wliioh  It  was  said  that 
a  eOTiy  of  every  known  work 
was  included.  Here  was  denoa- 
tled  iLe  Septuaglnt  iranslatlon  of 
the  Bible.  The  Alexandrian 
Library  conslMed  of  about  700,000 
volunit'S,  of  which  400,000  were  In 
the  Muaeum  and  :J0O,000  in  the 
Serapeum.  The  former  collec- 
tion was  destroyed  by  Are  durlnc 
the  war  between  Julius  Cssar 
and  the  Alexandrians,  and  the 
latter  by  order  ot  Caliph  Omar 
In  BIO.  By  this  act  the  Caliiih 
Omar  is  said  to  have  provided 
the  4,000  hachs  □(  the  city  with 
fuel  for  six  months. 
AUr«d  Club.  A  club  in  London, 
established  Id  Albemarle  Street 
in  IS08.  and  diasolveil  about  Che 
middle  of  the  century. 

IS-  I^rd  Bymn,  <rho  <vu  ■  m^. 
Mr,  ehinctrrlml  Itu  '■  plMuninl,  a  Ut- 
UtlM  Hbcr  udUMnrf  ,''mh1  "In  thB 


peotlDg  wbo  he  vm." 

AITrsd  divJdjQK  hia  Z.oaf  with 
the  Pilgrim.  A  picture  by  Ben- 
jamin West  (lVr«-I(i20),  weU 
known  by  engravings.  In  tho 
Hall  of  the  StaLioners'  Coapany, 
London. 

Alfred  Jewel.  A  remarkable 
Jewel  louud  near  Ethelney  Ali- 
bey  In  Somersetshire,  Enaland, 
and  a  rare  »|«ciraen  of  Anglo- 
Bason  art.  It  boars  this  in»cri|>- 
tion  in  Saxon  characters:  "Al- 
fred liad  me  wronght." 

Alh&mbra.  [Tlie  Red  Castte.l 
The  palace-fortress  of  the  Moor- 
ish kingD  in  Granada,  S|>ain.    It 


characterized  the  Interior  apart- 
ments. The  liuildiiifl  has  snl- 
(ered  greatly  from  decay,  aeg- 
let-t,  and  wanton  injury,  but  la 
stilt  an  object  of  attraction  to 
travellers,  as  one  ot  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  JIoorisL 
architecture,  abounding  in  colon- 


scat  lered  the 
menta  of  the  court  and  liohility. 
BO  thai  the  whole  population  of 
the  Alhambra  consisted  of  some 
40,000  souls.  The  |>reHeTvation 
from  al>solute  ruin  of  this,  the 
most  interesting  and  hcautlfnl 
of  tlie  historical  monuments  i>( 
Spain,  is  due  to  the  French,  who. 
when  Granada  was  in  their 
hands,  did  much  to  repair  and 
restore  the  Alhambra. 

•»-  "To  lh,>  lrin..lli.r  Imbued  with  ■ 
reeling  for  Ih*  hl.loricnl  «ni]  pwdcal. 
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of  romantic  Spain,  the  Albambra  is  aa 
much  an  object  of  devotion  as  is  the 
Caaba  to  all  true  MoslemB.  How  many 
legends  and  traditions,  true  and  fabu- 
lous,— bow  many  songs  and  ballads, 
Arabian  and  Spuiisb,  of  love  and  war 
and  chivalry,  —  are  associated  with  this 
Oriental  pile !  It  was  the  royal  abode 
of  the  Moorish  kines,  where,  surround- 
ed with  the  splendors  and  refinements 
of  Asiatic  luxury,  they  held  dominion 
over  what  they  vaunted  as  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  and  made  their  last  stand  for 
empire  in  Spain.  The  •  royal  palace 
forms  but  a  part  of  a  fortress,  the  walls 
of  which,  studded  with  towers,  stretch 
irregularly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a 
hill,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
Snowy  Mountains,  and  overlook  the 
city:  externally  it  is  a  rude  congrega- 
tion of  towers  and  battlements,  with 
no  regularity  of  plan  nor  grace  of  archi- 
tecture, and  giving  little  promise  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  which  prevail  within. 
.  .  .  After  the  kingdom  bad  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Albam- 
bra continued  to  be  a  royal  demesne, 
and  was  occasionally  iuliabited  by  the 
Castilian  monarchs.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  commenced  a  sumptuous 
palace  within  its  walls,  but  was  de- 
terred from  completing  it  by  repeated 
shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  last  royal 
residents  were  Fhilip  V.  and  his  beau- 
tiful queen,  Elizabetta  of  Parma,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  The 
desertion  of  the  court,  however,  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  Albambra.  Its  beau- 
tlAil  halls  became  desolate,  and  some 
of  them  fell  to  ruin ;  the  gardens  were 
destroyed,  and  the  fountains  ceased  to 
play."  Irving. 

tST  "  The  Alhambra^  a  name  which 
will  make  mv  blood  thrill  if  I  live  to 
the  frosts  of  a  century,  not  that  the 
pleasure  I  received,  on  wandering  over 
the  immense  extent  of  these  most 
graceful  and  most  picturesque  of  all 
ruins,  was  like  the  quiet,  hallowed 
delight  of  a  solitary  visit  to  the  Coli- 
seum or  the  Forum,  .  .  .  but  it  was  a 
riotous,  tumultuous  pleasure,  which 
will  remain  in  my  memory  like  a  kind 
of  sensual  ei^Joyment." 

Oeorge  Ticknor. 

Lonely  and  still  are  nuw  thy  msrble  balls. 

Thou  fair  Alhambra!  there  the  feast  Is 

o'er; 

And  with  the  murmur  of  tliy  fountain 

falls 

Blend  the  wild  tones  of  minstrelsy  no 

more.  Felicia  Hematu. 

And  there  the  Alhambra  still  recalls 
Aladdin's  palace  uf  delight : 

Allah  II  Allah !  throut:h  its  halls 

Whispers  the  fountain  as  It  falls. 

The  Darru  dans  beneath  its  walls, 
The  hiilB  with  snow  are  white. 

lonnfeUow. 


On  to  Alhambra^  strong  and  ruddy  heart 
Of  glorious  MorUma.  Kssping  now, 
A  malmM  giant  in  his  agony. 

Qeorg€  Eliot. 

All  Hallows  Church.  A  celebrat- 
ed old  London  church,  destroyed 
in  1877.  In  this  church  Milton 
was  baptized. 

All  Saints.  A  modem  church  in 
London,  the  interior  of  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  gorgeous  of 
any  in  the  kingdom.  Finished 
in  1859. 


"  Though  I  have  a  rather  large 
acquaintance  with  English  and  foreign 
works  executed  since  the  revival  of 
Pointed  art,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an 
instant  in  allowing  that  this  church  is 
not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but  the 
most  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  original, 
of  them  all."  G.  A.  Street. 

A116e  Verto.  [The  Green  Walk] 
A  fine  promenade  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  extending  along  the 
canal  from  Brussels  to  the 
Scheldt. 

AUoway  Kirk.  A  ruined  church 
near  Ayr,  Scotland,  immortalized 
in  Burns's  poem  of  **  Tarn  O'Shan- 
ter."  The  old  bell  of  the  kirk  is 
still  hanging  in  it,  though  hardly- 
more  than  the  four  wails  of  the 
structure  are  now  standing. 

She  prophesy 'd  that  late  or  soon. 

Thou*  would  be  found  deep  drown 'd  In 

Doon; 
Or  cstch'd  wl*  wsriocks  In  the  mirk. 
By  Alloteajf't  atUd  haunted  Hrk.     Burnt. 

Almaok's.  Noted  assembly-rooms 
in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  Lon- 
don, so  called  after  the  proprie- 
tor, Almack,  a  Scotchman.  Thev 
were  opened  Feb.  12,  17*i5,  with 
an  assembly  at  which  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Cul- 
loden,  was  present.  The  house 
continued  to  be  the  fashionable 
place  of  entertainment  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  has  now  lost  its  former 
importance,  —  "a  clear  proof  that 
the  palmy  days  of  exclusive- 
ne.ss  are  gone  by  in  England" 
{Quarterly  Review).  The  rooms 
are  let  for  public  meetings,  dra- 
matic readings,  lectures,  con- 
certs, balls,  and  dinners.  Al- 
mack's  is  now  called  "  Willis's," 
from  the  name  of  the  present 
proprietor.     A    novel     entitled 
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"A1niack*8"  was  issaed  in  1831, 
and  followed  by  "  A  Kev  to  Al- 
mack's/'  by  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

49"**  We  eonldt  howerer,  suy  there 
bnt  a  •bort  time;  for  we  were  to  go 
to  Almack't.  where,  with  some  exer- 
tion, we  arrived  just  before  the  doon 
were  cloeed  at  midnight.  It  was  very 
brilliant,  aa  It  always  Is;  and  the  ar- 
rangementa  for  ease  and  comfort  were 
perfect,  —  no  ceremony,  no  sapper,  no 
regulation  or  managing,  brilliantly 
lighted  large  halls,  very  fine  music, 
plenty  of  dancing.  ...  It  struck  me, 
nowcver,  that  there  were  fewer  of  the 
leading  nobility  and  fashion  there 
than  formerly,  and  that  the  general 
east  of  the  company  was  younger." 

Gtcrge  Ticknor  {in  1835). 

The  Fraction  a»ked  himself:  flow 
will  this  look  In  il/maciU,  and  before 
Lord  Mflhoffsny?  The  Wlnklemann 
SMked  htroself:  How  will  thiit  look  in 
the  Vni verse,  and  l>eforo  tlie  Creator  of 
Hon  ?  Carlyle. 

Almack'B  Club.  This  club  in 
Pall  Mall,  London,  was  founded 
in  ITGi,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  gambling  which  took  place 
there.  W'alpole  writes,  in  1770, 
that  the  gaming  at  Aluiack's  is 
"worthy  the  decline  of  our  em- 
pire, or  commonwealth,  which 
you  please."  He  adds:  "The 
young  men  of  the  age  lose  ten, 
lifteen,  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
in  an  evening  there."  Charles 
Fox  was  a  meml)er,  and  also  Gib- 
bon. The  latter  wrote,  that,  nor^- 
withstanding  the  rage  of  play, 
he  found  there  more  enteitain- 
ment  and  rational  society  than  in 
any  other  club  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Almack's  afterwards  l>e- 
came  Goosetree*s  Club,  of  which, 
in  1780,  Pitt  and  Wilberforce 
were  members.  See  Baookrs's 
Cll'b. 

Almeidan.  The  largest  and  hand- 
somest square  in  Constantino- 
ple, Turkey. 

Almond  Glen.  See  Glen  Al- 
mond. 

Alnwick  Caatle.  The  ancient  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  historically  one  of  the  most 
interesting  baronial  mansions  in 
England.  It  dates  from  before 
the  Conquest,  but  has  undergone 
several  restorations. 


,  *'Afl  no  pains  or  expense  waa 
spared  to  make  the  new  part  harmo. 
nlso  with  the  old,  so  far  as  It  was  pos- 
sible to  combine  ancient  architecture 
with  modem  requirements,  the  atrac- 
ture,  as  a  whole,  presents  the  most 
magnificent  specimen  In  Great  Britain 
—  perhaps  in  the  world  — of  the  feudal 
castle  ox  mediaral  days." 

The  Timet,  1860. 

Home  of  the  Percy  *s  high-born  race. 
Home  of  their  beaaUAifand  brave. 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place. 
Their  cradle  and  their  graTel 
RtlU  sternly  o'er  the  cssUe's  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  In  state. 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours: 
And  wamors  flrown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  tmnners*'  flout  the  sky/* 

Abore  his  princely  towers. 

FiifOreene  Nalteek. 

Alphonsine  Tables.  A  series  of 
astronomical  tables  intended  to 
correct  those  contained  in  Ptol- 
emy's *'  Almagest,"  composed  by 
order  of  Aliihonso  of  Castile  in 
1252. 

Alsatia.    See  Whitefriars. 

Alster,  The.  A  basin  or  lake  in 
the  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
surrounded  with  fine  buildings. 
It  is  a  favorite  pleasure-resort  of 
the  inhabitants. 

AlteMarkt.  [Old  Market.]  A 
public  stjuare  in  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. 

Altenahr  Castle.  An  ancient 
feudal  fortress,  now  in  ruins,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ahr,  in  Ger- 
many. 

Altenberg  Abbey.  A  very  inter- 
esting monastic  establishment  of 
the  Cistercian  order  in  a  seques- 
tered valley  near  Cologne,  Ger- 
many. The  church  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Altenburg.  An  ancient  and  noted 
castle  near  Bamberg,  in  Franco- 
nia,  Germany.  It  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Althorp.  A  noble  manor  near 
\yee(lon  in  England,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Spencer. 

Alton  Towers.  A  noble  mansion, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  parish  of  Alton, 
England. 

Altottlng.  See  SiiBiNB  of  the 
Black  Viboin. 
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Altoviti»  Bindo.  A  portrait  of 
this  youth,  which  has  been 
wrongly  taken  to  be  that  of  the 
painter  himself,  by  Raphael  San- 
2io  (1483-1520).  It  was  formerly 
in  the  Casa  Altoviti,  Rome,  but 
is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Munich, 
Bavaria. 

Amalienborg.  A  royal  palace  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  It  is 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
royal  family. 

Amazon,  The.  1.  A  celebrated 
work  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome.  Also  another  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

2.  A  celebrated  relic  of  an- 
cient sculpture  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia.  It  has  been 
by  some  ascribed  to  Polycleites 
the  Elder  (402?-412?  B.  C.),  the 
Greek  statuary. 

Amazons,  Battle  of  the.  See 
Battle  of  the  Amazons. 

Ambaasadorsy  The.  See  Two 
Abibassadors. 

Ambassadors'  Olub.  See  Coyxk- 
TBY  Club. 

Ambras  Armoury.  [Ger.  Am- 
braser  Sammlung.]  A  famous 
collection  of  ancient  armor,  jew- 
els, and  curiosities,  in  the  Belve- 
dere, Vienna,  Austria.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Castle  of 
Ambras  in  the  Tyrol,  from  which 
place  it  was  brought  to  Vienna 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Ambrosian  Library.  [Ital.  Bi- 
hlioUca  Amhrotiana.']  A  noted 
library  in  Milan,  Italy,  contain- 
ing  some  celebrated  manuscripts. 
It  was  founded  in  1602,  and  was 
named  after  St.  Ambrose,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city. 

Ambush,  The.  A  picture  by 
George  H.  Boughton,  a  contem- 
porary painter  of  landscapes  and 
genre, 

Amer.  Mosque  of.  See  Mosque 
OF  Amer. 

America,  The.  1.  A  war-vessel  of 
the  old  American  navy,  built  be- 
tween 1775  and  1783.  She  carried 
74  guns,  and  was  pronounced  by 
Commodore  Jones  "  the  largest 
of  seventy-fours  in  the  world." 


She  was  presented  to  the  French 
government  before  she  went  to 
sea,  and  was  finally  captured 
from  the  French  by  the  British. 

2.  A  noted  schooner-rigged 
yacht,  celebrated  for  her  speed 
and  the  excellence  of  her  model. 
The  victory  of  this  yacht  over  R. 
Stephenson's  iron  yacht  Titania 
in  a  race,  August,  1851,  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  the 
model  upon  which  the  America 
was  built.  She  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler. 

Amiens  OathedraL  See  Notbb 
Dame  [d'Amiens]. 

Amphion,  The.  A  British  frigate 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth,  England, 
Sept.  22,  1796.  Nearly  all  on 
board  perished. 

Amphitrite,  The.  A  ship  which 
was  wrecked  off  Boulogne, 
France,  in  1833,  with  a  loss  of 
over  100  passengers. 

Amrita  Saras.  [Fount  of  Immor- 
tality.] A  famous  temple  in  Am- 
ritsar,  India,  one  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Hindus.  The  tem- 
ple is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
centre  of  a  reservoir  or  tank 
about  150  paces  square.  It  was 
constructed  in  1581. 

Amsterdam  Vegetable  Market. 
A  picture  by  Gabriel  Metzu  Q>« 
1630),  a  Dutch  j/enre-painter.  In 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Ananias,  Death  of.  See  Death 
OF  Ananlas. 

Anatomical  Leoture.  A  celebrat- 
ed picture  by  Rembrandt  van 
Ryn  (1607-1669),  the  Dutch  paint- 
er. It  bears  date  1632,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague, 
Holland. 

Ancajani  Madonna.  See  Madon- 
na Ancajani. 

Ancaster  House.  See  Lindset 
House. 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.  The  oldest  regular 
military  company  in  the  United 
States,  organized  in  1638.  Its  ar- 
mory and  interesting  collection 
of  military  and  other  relics  are 
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in  Fanenil  Hall,  Boston.  An 
Artillery  Comnanv  was  incorpo- 
rated in  England  under  Henry 

vni. 

And  the  old  books  In  nnffbnns  as  ▼•• 
rled  M  tfaoiie  of  Uie  Ancient  and  Honorable 
ArtiUery  Company  u<mh1  to  be,  if  my 
memoi;x  aervoi  me  right.  Holmee. 

Ancient  Italy.  A  picture  by  Jo- 
seph Mai  lord  Wuliam  Turner 
(1775-1857),  the  eminent  English 
painter. 

Andersonville  Prison.  A  noted 
military  i>rison  in  Sumter  Co., 
Georgia,  in  which,  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
many  Union  soldiers  were  con- 
fined, and  subjected  to  great 
cruelty. 

Andes,  Heart  of  the.    See  Heart 

OF  THE  A>*D£8. 

Andrea  del  Barto.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (148^ 
1530).  In  the  collection  of  auto- 
graiih  portraits  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Andromeda.  A  picture  by  Guido 
Reni  (1575-1612),  in  the  casino, 
or  summer-house,  of  the  Bospigli- 
osi  palace,  in  Rome. 

Angel,  The.  An  old  and  famous 
inn  in  the  parish  of  Islington, 
London,  rebuilt  in  1819. 


This  name  has  been  a  common 
detlffnation  of  innn  and  public-bouscg 
in  England,  which  were  formerly 
known  by  the  varioiu  devices  upon 
their  signs. 

Angel  appearing  to  the  Shep- 
herds. A  picture  by  Thomas 
Cole  (1801-1818).  In  the  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

Angelo.    See  Bridqb  of  St.  An- 

GELO,      MiCIIARL      ANOELO,      Mi- 

CHAKL    Angelo's    House,    aud 
St.  Angelo. 

Angela,  Fall  of  the.  See  Fall  of 
the  Angels. 

Angels'  Heads.  1.  A  well-known 
picture,  called  by  this  name,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  (1723-17i)2). 
"The  head  of  Miss  Gordon,  the 
niece  of  *No-Ponery'  Lord  Gor- 
don, appears  in  nve  different  po- 
sitions, with  cherubs'  wings." 
This  picture  is  ia  the  National 


Gallery,  London,  and  has  been 
often  reproduced. 

2.  Picture-groups  bearing  this 
name,  by  Correggio,  ana  by 
others,  are  very  familiar  through 
photographic  reproductions. 

Angerstein  Gallery.  The  collec- 
tion of  pictures  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  See 
National  Gallery. 

Animali,  Sala  degli.  See  Sala 
DEOLI  Animali. 

Anna,  St.    See  St.  Anna. 

Anne  Hathaway' s  Cottage.  A 
house  in  the  village  of  Shottery, 
near  Stratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land, which  is  pointed  out  as  the 
cottage  in  which  Anne  Hatha- 
way lived  prior  to  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  Shakespeare. 


**It  is  a  timber  and  plaster 
house,  lilce  John  ShalEeKpeare's,  stand- 
Ing  on  a  banlc,  with  a  rougblv  paved 
terrace  in  front.  The  parlor  Is  wain- 
scoted  high  in  oak,  ana  in  the  prinel- 

f»al  chamber  is  an  enormous  and  heav- 
ly  carved  bedstead.  Though  a  rutftio 
and  even  rvde  habitation  when  meas- 
ured by  our  st*indard,  it  was  evidently 
a  comfortable  nuiuc  ^or  a  substantial 
veuman  in  the  time  of  Queon  Kliza- 
beth,  and  is  picturesque  enougb  for 
the  cradle  of  a  poet's  luve." 

Richard  Grant  White 

Anne's,  St.    See  St.  Anne's. 

Annitshkoff  Palace.  A  noted  pal- 
ace in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  impe- 
rial familv.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt,  the  main  ave- 
nue of  the  city. 

Annunciation,  The.  [Ital.  UAn^ 
nunciazionet  Fr.  L* Antiojiciation, 
Ger.  Die  Verkiindigvnf/.]  A  very 
common  subject  of  representa- 
tion by  the  mediieval  painters, 
exhibiting  the  interview  oetween 
the  angef  and  tlie  Virgin  Mary, 
according  to  the  account  in  Luke 
i.  26-29.  Of  numerous  composi- 
tions treating  of  this  subject,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  more  celebrated. 

Annunciation,  Thr.  A  picture 
regarded  as  miraculous,  and  for- 
merly held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion by  all  Christendom.    It  is 
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in  a  chapel  of  the  chnrch  styled 
delta  Santissima  Nuiiziata  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  It  is  concealed  from 
the  public,  and  only  exhibited  to 
the  devout  on  great  occasions. 
There  is  a  copy  of  this  picture  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  by  Carlo  Dolce. 

49- "The  name  of  the  painter  is 
disputed;  but.  according  to  tradition, 
it  is  the  worlc  of  a  certain  Bartolomeo, 
who,  while  be  sat  meditating  upon  the 
various  excellencies  and  penections  of 
Our  Lady,  and  most  espcciallv  on  her 
divine  beautv,  and  thinlclng  witn  humil- 
ity bow  inadequate  were  his  own  pow- 
ers to  represent  her  worthily,  fell 
asleep;  and,  on  awaking,  found  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  had  been  wondrous- 
ly  completed,  either  by  the  hand  of  an 

\         angel,  or  by  that  of  8t.  Lulce,  who  had 

X    descended    from    heaven  on  purpose. 

'Though  this  curious  relic  has  been  fre* 

quently  restored,  no  one  has  presumed 

to  touch  the  features  of  the  Virgin, 

*  which  are,  I   am    told,  —  for   I   have 

never  been  blessed  with  a  sight  of  the 
original  picture,  —  marvellously  sweet 
and  beautiful.  It  is  concealed  bv  a 
veil,  on  which  is  painted  a  fine  head  of 
the  liedeemer,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
and  furty-two  lamps  of  silver  bum  con- 
tinually round  it."  Mr».  Jameson. 

Anmmciation,  Tlyr.    A  picture 

'iesole,  called 

4Tco  (1387-1455).  In  the 
[8eum  of  St.  Mark,  Florence, 
.Italy. 

Annnnniationt  The.  A  picture 
by  Hans  Memling  (d.  1495),  the 
F^lemish  painter,  bearing  date 
1482,  and  a  escribed  as  a  work  of 
very  original  conception  and  mar- 
vellous delicacy.  It  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Prince  Kadzivil  at  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Annimciation,  The.  A  remark- 
able picture  by  Baccio  della  Porta, 
called  Fra  Bartolommeo  (146l>- 
1517),  representing  the  Vii^i^n  on  a 
throne,  the  angel  aescending  with 
a  lily,  and  around  the  throne 
various  saints.  In  the  gallery  at 
Bologna,  Italy. 

Annunciation,  The.  A  picture 
by  Francesco  Francia  (1450-1517). 
In  the  Brera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Annunciation,  The.  A  small 
picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(146S-1517),  the  Italian  painter. 
Now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Annunciation,  The.  A  picture 
l^  Francesco  Albani  (1578-1600). 


In  the  chnrch  of  S.  Bartolomeo, 
Bologna,  Italy. 

Anthony's  Nose.  A  well-known 
promontory  on  the  Hudson  River, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Anthony  Van  Corlear,  a  trum- 
peter of  Gov.  Stuyvesant. 


"  It  must  be  known,  then,  that 
the  nose  of  Anthony,  the  trumpeter, 
was  of  a  very  lusty  size.  .  .  .  Now 
thus  it  happened,  that,  bright  and  early 
in  the  morning,  the  good  Anthony, 
having  washed  his  burly  visage,  was 
leaning  over  the  quarter- railing  of  the 
galley,  contemplating  it  in  the  glassy 
wave  below.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
illustrious  sun,  brealcing  in  all  his 
splendor  from  behind  a  high  bluff  of 
the  Highlands,  did  dart  one  of  his 
most  potent  beams  full  upon  the  reful- 
gent nose  of  the  sounder  of  brass, 
the  reflection  of  which  shot  straightway 
down  hissing  hot  into  the  water,  and 
killed  a  mighty  sturgeon  that  was  dis- 
porting near  the  vessel.  The  huge 
monster,  being  with  infinite  labor  hoist- 
ed on  board,  furnished  a  luxurious 
repast  to  the  crew.  .  .  .  When  this 
astonishing  miracle  became  known  to 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  that  he  tasted 
of  the  unknown  fish,  be,  as  may  be 
supposed,  marvelled  exceedingly,  and 
as  a  monument  thereof  he  gave  the 
name  of  Anthony's  None  to  a  stout 

f>romontory  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
t  has  continued  to  be  called  Anthony's 
Nose  ever  since  that  time."         Irving. 

ty*  There  is  also  an  Anthony's  Nose 
on  the  shure  of  I^ke  George,  and  an- 
other on  the  Mohawk  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  N.Y. 

Antinous,  The.  A  name  given  to 
several  statues  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  young  Bitiiynian  of  dis- 
tinguished beauty,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Ac- 
cording to  some  historians  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  Nile. 
Hadrian  wept  for  him,  and 
caused  the  most  famous  artiste 
to  reproiiuce  his  image.  Among 
the  statues  which  represent  him, 
there  are  two  rhf/»  d  mnvre.  One 
(Belvedere  Antinous)  is  now  in 
the  Belvidore  of  the  Vatican, 
Rome,  the  other  in  the  Capitol. 
(See  infra,  2.)  The  former,  which 
is  now  called  Mercury,  was  found 
near  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  a 
church  on  the  Esquiline,  and  is 
a  statue  of  great  beauty.    Its  just 
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nropoiiions  and  graceful  poeture 
nave  received  anqoalified  praise. 


**  The  Belvedero  Antinona  tji  an 
ezquislte  image  of  blooming  youth. 
For  toft  and  delicate  beaatjr.  —  beauty 
which,  liice  that  of  the  Ternal  roee,  the 
ranaet  cloud,  and  the  breaking  wave,  ia 
luggeetive  of  brief  continuance  and 
aarly  decay, — this  statue  has  no  supe> 
rior,  hardly  an  equal."  HiUard, 


<*  Ponssin  declared  the  Mercury, 
which  at  that  time  was  called  without 
reason  the  AnUnou9t  the  most  perfect 
model  of  the  proportions  of  the  numan 
body."  Amph^t  TVaiM. 


"The  Belvedere  'Mercury,*  a 
voung  man  standing  like  the  Meloager, 
out  still  more  beautiful.  The  torso  is 
more  vigorous,  and  the  head  more  re> 
lined.  A  smiling  expression  flickers 
lightly  over  the  countenance,  the  grace 
and  modesty  of  a  well-born  youth 
capable  of  expressing  himself  prop- 
erlv,  because  he  Is  of  an  intelligent 
ana  select  race,  but  who  hesitates  to 
speak  because  his  soul  Is  still  f^sh. 
Setting  aside  the  Venus  of  Mllo  and 
the  statues  of  the  I*arthenon,  I  know 
of  nothing  comparable  to  It." 

Taine,  Trans. 

Look  long  enough 
On  any  peasant's  fiure  here,  coarse  and 

lined, 
Toa'U  catch  Antinoui  somewhere  In  that 

clay. 
As   pe^ftc^(featared    as    he   yearns   at 

Rome 
From  marble  pale  with  beauty. 

Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  An  admired  statue  of  An- 
tinous,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa, 
and  now  in  the  Capitol,  Rome. 


"In  the  Antinous  the  anato« 
mist  would  look  in  vain  to  detect  even 
the  slightest  mistake  or  misconcep- 
tion ;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
whole  composition,  so  fine  and  undu- 
laUng  the  rorms,  that  a  trifling  error 
would  appear  a  gross  fault." 

John  BfU. 


K  < 


__  The  Identity  of  the  Cnpitollne 
Antinous  has  only  once,  I  think,  been 
seriously  questioned;  and  yet  it  may 
be  reckoned  more  than  doubtful.  The 
head  is  almost  certainly  not  his.  How 
it  came  to  be  placed  upon  a  body  pre- 
senting so  much  resemblance  to  the 
type  of  Antinous,  I  do  not  know. 
Carcftil  comparison  of  the  torso  and 
the  arran  with  an  indubitable  portrait 
will  raise  the  question  whether  this 
fine  statue  is  not  a  Hermes  or  a  hero 
of  an  earlier  age."         J.  A,  Symonds. 


3.  A  famous  bas-relief  of  An- 
tinous, from  tlie  Villa  Adrlana, 
now  in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome, 
representing  the  youth  crowned 
with  lotus.  Winckelmann  pro- 
nounces it,  after  the  Apollo  and 
the  Laocoon,  the  most  beautiful 
monument  of  antiauity  which 
time  has  transmitted  to  us,  "as 
fresh  and  as  highly  finished  as  if 
it  had  just  left  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor." 


"The  haa-rcUcf  of  the  VlUa 
Albani,  restored  to  suit  the  conception 
of  a  Vertumnus,  has  even  more  of 
florid  beauty,  but  whether  the  restora- 
tion was  wisely  made  may  be 
doubted."  J,  A.  Symondt. 

4.    A  bust  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


"Among  the  simple  buata,  by 
ikr  the  finest,  to  my  thinking,  are  the 
colossal  head  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
ivy-crowned  bronze  at  Naples.  The 
latter  is  not  only  flawless  in  its  execu- 
tion, but  is  animated  with  a  pensive 
bcautv  of  expression.  The  former, 
though  praised  by  Winckelmann  as 
among  the  two  or  three  most  precious 
masterpieces  of  antique  art,  must  bo 
criticised  for  a  certain  vacancy  and  life- 
lessncss."  J.  A*  Symonds. 

6.  A  bronze  bust  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  Italy.  (See 
svpray  4.) 

6.  Among  other  statues  of  An- 
tinous, is  that  called  the  Braschi 
Antinous,  from  having;  belonged 
to  Duke  Braschi.  This  colassal 
statue,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gabii,  is  now  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Antiope.    See  Jupiteu  and  Anti- 

OPE. 

Antiparos,  Orotto  of.  See  Grot- 
to OF  Antiparos. 

Antoine,  Faubourg  St.  See  Fau- 
ROiruG  St.  AyToixE. 

Antonia,  Fortress  of.  The  site 
of  this  structure  at  Jerusalem 
has  iMjen  a  subject  for  controver- 
sy, but  it  is  tliought  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  whole  northern  section 
of  the  Haram.  Josephus  de- 
scribes it  as  being  the  fortress  of 
the  Temple,  as  the  Temple  was 
that  of  the  city,  an<l  as  having  the 
apartments  and  conveniences  of 
a  palace.  He  says  that  the  *'  gen- 
eral api>earance  was   that   of   a 
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tower,  with  other  'lowers  at  each 
of  the  four  comers,  three  of  which 
were  50  cubits  high,  while  that 
at  the  south-east  ansle  rose  to  an 
elevation  of  70  ciibits,  so  that 
from  thence  there  was  a  complete 
view  of  the  Temple." 

Antonine  Oolomn.  A  celebrated 
relic  of  ancient  Rome,  now  stand- 
ins  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  It  was 
erected  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  Roman  people,  A.D.  174. 
The  column  is  surmount>ed  by  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  placed  there 
by  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  shaft  is 
surrounded  bv  bas-reliefs  ar- 
ranged in  a  spiral  form*.  One  of 
these  bas-reliefs,  a  figure  of  Jupi- 
ter Pluvius,  representing  him 
sending  down  rain  which  falls 
from  his  outstretched  arms,  is 
celebrated  from  its  supposed  con- 
nection with  an  old  legend  that 
a  Christian  legion  from  Mitylene 
caused  rain  to  fall  as  the  result 
of  their  prayers.  This  story  is 
told  by  Eusebius,  and  corroborat- 
ed by  Justin  Martyr. 

Antoninus    and    Faustina.    See 

TkMPLK      of      A>T0inifUB       AJfD 

Faustina. 

Antoninus,  Wall  of.  See  Wall 
OF  Antoninus. 

Antony,  St.    See  St.  Antoity. 

Antwerp  Citadel.  A  famous  fort- 
ress in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  erect- 
ed for  the  Duke  of  Alva.  It  has 
undergone  several  sieges,  and  at 
different  times  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  the 
French. 

Apis  Mausoleum.  A  large  sub- 
terranean tomb  at  Sakk^rah, 
Egypt,  also  known  as  the  Sera- 
peum,  although  the  latter  title  is 
more  properly  applied  to  the  tem- 
ple (no  longer  in  existence)  which 
was  built  over  the  excavated 
tomb.  M.  Mairette  discovered 
the  site  of  the  Serapeum  and  the 
Apis  Mausoleum  in  1860-61.  He 
found  them  buried  in  the  sand; 
and  the  remains  of  the  Serapeum, 
which  he  excavated  with  great 
diflSculty,    are    now    re-buried. 


The  discovery  of  the  Apis  Mauso- 
leum was,  historically,  of  much 
importance.  In  it  were  found 
many  inscribed  tablets,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.    See  Ssba- 

PEUM. 


**  An  avenne  of  apbinzes  led  up 
to  it  rthe  Berapeuiz)],  and  two  pylona 
stood  before  it ;  round  It  was  the  usaal 
enclosure.  But  it  was  distioguisbed 
from  all  other  temples  by  having  in 
one  of  its  chambers  an  opening,  from 
which  descended  an  Inclined  passage 
into  the  rock  below,  giving  access  to 
the  vaults  in  which  reposed  the  mum- 
mied representatives  of  the  god  Apis. 
Living,  the  sacred  bull  was  worshipped 
in  a  magnificent  temple  at  Memphis, 
and  lodged  in  a  palace  adjoining,  —  the 
Apieum :  dead,  he  was  buried  In  ex- 
cavated vaults  at  Bakkdrah,  and  wor- 
shipped in  a  temple  built  over  them  — 
the  Serapeum."     Murray^*  Bdndbook. 

Apollinare  in  Glaase.  See  Sant' 
Apollinabe  in  Classe. 

Apollinarisberg.  A  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  well  known 
to  travellers,  and  crowned  with  a 
beautiful  modem  Gothic  church. 

Apollino.  The.  [The  little  Apol- 
lo.] An  ancient  and  admired 
statue,  now  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
Ufflzi  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

49*  *'  After  the  vivid  truth  of  these 
two  remarkable  works  [the  Wrestlers, 
and  the  Knife-Grlnder],  we  are  hardly 

{prepared  to  do  full  Justice  to  the  sof^ 
deal  beauty  of  the  ApoUino,  It  is  like 
taking  up  the  PhMre  of  Racine,  ader 
la\ing  dx)wn  the  first  part  of  King 
Henry  IV."  Hillard, 

Apollo.  An  ancient  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  work  by  Praxiteles,  the 
Greek  sculptor  (b.  B.C.  392?). 
There  is  another  in  the  Tribune 
of  the  Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Apollo  and  Daphne.  A  work  of 
sculpture  by  Giovanni  Lorenzo 
Bernini  (1598-1680).  In  the 
Villa  Borghese,  Rome. 

Apollo  and  Python.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  (1775-1861),  the  EngUsh 
landscapie-painter,  regarded  one 
of  his  best  works. 

Apollo  and  the  Muses.    See  Pab* 

KABSUS. 
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kpbOo  SelTidera.  A  celebrated 
statae  of  Apollo  foaml  abont  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 

2'  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient 
ntium.  It  was  pnTchased  by 
Jnlius  II.,  when  Cardinal,  and 
was  placed  in  the  Belvidere  of 
the  Vatican,  Rome,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  present  name.  Connois- 
seurs now  think  that  this  statue 
is  not  the  original  work  of  a 
Greek  sculptor,  but  a  copy. 

ja^  **  Ardently  excited,  and  filled 
with  divine  anger,  with  which  ia  miu> 

£ed  a  touch  of  triumphant  acorn,  the 
tftlk-ctoal  head  la  turned  aideways, 
while  the  flfoire  with  claatic  atep  la 
hifttening  forward.  The  eye  aeema  to 
ahoot  forth  lightning;  there  la  an  ex- 
preaslon  of  contempt  in  the  comora  of 
the  mouth;  and  the  diatended  noatrila 
aeem  to  breathe  forth  dlTine  anger.^ 

Liibke,  Trans. 

j|9*  **  The  Apollo  Belvidere  bolonga 
to  a  more  recent  and  a  leas  aimplc  age. 
Whatever  Ita  merit  may  be,  it  noa  the 
defect  of  being  a  little  too  elegant :  it 
might  well  pleaae  Wlnckelmonn  and 
the  critlcA  oi  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hia  plaited  locka  fall  behind  the  car 
in  the  moat  charming  manner,  and  arc 
gathered  above  the  brow  in  a  kind  of 
diadem,  aa  if  arranged  by  a  womaiv. 
Thia  Apollo  certain^  di»playa  savoir- 
tivrtt  awo  conaciouaneaa  of  hia  rank — I 
am  aure  he  baa  a  crowd  of  domeatica." 

Tainet  Trans, 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesv,  and  IiKbt,  — 
The  aun  in  human  llmba  arrayed,  and 

brow 
All  radiant  f^om  hia  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  thaiX  has  Juat  been  shot  —  the  arrow 

briitttt 
With  an  immnrtarR  venfr^ince ;  in  hia  eye 
An<1  nofttril  bt-aiitifUl  dlMlain,  and  miKht 
And  majeaty,  fla»h  their  full  liKbtnlnKa  by, 
I>eveloplng  In  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

BlfTon. 

Apollo  Club.  Ben  Jonson  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  founder 
of  this  club,  which  met  at  the 
noted  De\il  Tavern,  between 
Temple  Bar  and  the  Middle 
Temple  gate,  in  London.  The 
princiiml  room  at  the  tavern  was 
Known  as  the  **  Oracle  of  Apol- 
lo." The  Welcome  in  gilded  let- 
ters upon  a  black-board,  £fhd  the 
rules  of  the  Club  inscribed  in 
the  same  manner,  were  placed 
over  the  door  and  fireplace  of  the 
Apollo.  The  Welcome  and  the 
Leyctt  Convivinlcs  are  to  be  found 


in  Jonson's  works.    See  Dbyil 
Tavbhk. 

49* "The  Club  at  the  Devil  does 
not  appear  to  have  reacmbled  the 
higher  one  at  the  Mermaid,  where 
Blwkeapeare  and  Beaumont  uaed  to 
meet  him  [ Jonaonl.  He  moat  probably 
had  it  all  to  hlmaeif.**  Leigh  IIunL 

Apollo  Qallery.  See  Galerib 
d'Afollon. 

Apollo  Boom.  An  apartment  in 
the  Raleigh  Tavern,  an  ancient 
building  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
in  which  the  House  of  Burgesses 
met  to  take  into  consideration 
the  insurrectionarv  proceedings 
then  occurring  in  Massachusetts. 

Apollo  Saurootonos.  [Lizard-kill- 
er.] A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Winrk- 
elmann  is  the  original  statue  hy 
Praxiteles,  described  bv  Pliny, 
and  the  most  beautiful  bron/e 
statue  left  in  the  world.  It  was 
found  uiKjn  the  Aventine  Mount. 
There  is  another  statue  of  the 
same  nalue  in  the  Vatican. 

Apollo,  Temple  of.  See  Templb 
OF  Apollo. 

Apollonioon.  An  immense  organ 
iirst  exhibited  in  1817  at  the  man- 
ufactory of  tlie  builders,  Messrs. 
Flight  and  Robson,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  London.  The  instrument 
was  self-acting,  and  could  also  be 
played  in  the  ordinary  manner 
oy  one  or  by  several  iHjrformers. 
The  Aiwllonicon  was  live  years 
in  course  of  construction,  and 
cost  about  £10,000. 

Apostles,  The.  See  Gallinq  of 
THE  Apostlbs,  Communion  of 
THE  Apostles,  and  Twelve 
Apostles. 

Apotheosis  of  Hercules.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  FrauQois  r..o- 
moine  (1<)8»-1737),  the  French  his- 
torical painter.  It  is  64  feet  by  54 
feet  in  size,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Europe.  "There  are 
142  figures  in  it,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly the  most  magnificent  pittvra 
di    marhina    of    the    decorative 

?eriod  in  whicli  it  was  executed.'* 
t  ia  painted  on  tlie  ceiling  of  a 
room  in  the  palace  at  Versailles. 
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ApotheoBiB  of  Trajan.  See  Tri- 
umph OF  Trajan. 

ApotheoBiB  of  WaBhinffton.  An 
immense  fresco  on  the  interior  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington, painted  by  Brumidi.  It 
covers  some  5,000  feet,  and  cost 
«40,000. 

ApoxyomencB.  A  celebrated  stat- 
ue of  an  athlete  by  Lysippus 
(flourished  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  the  Greek  sculptor;  a 
marblfe  copv  of  which,  found  at 
Trastevere  m  1846,  is  now  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome. 

The  letis  and  arms  Cof  the  Antinoas]  are 
m^MleUed  with  exoiilsite  grace  of  outline; 
yet  they  do  not  show  that  reaillncss  for 
active  service  which  in  noticeable  in  the 
statues  of  the  Meleager,  the  Aporvomenot^ 
or  the  Belvedere  Hermes.    J.  A.  aymandU. 

Applan  Way.    See  Via  Appia. 

Apprentices.  See  Idle  a>i>  In- 
DvsTuious  Apprentices. 

Approach  to  Venice.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  (1775-1851),  the  eminent 
English  painter. 

Apsley  House.  The  former  well- 
known  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Piccadilly,  London. 
It  immediately  adjoins  Hyde 
Park.  It  was  built  about  1785 
for  Charles  Bathurst,  Lord  Aps- 
ley, and  was  purchased  by  Mar- 
(luis  Wellesley,  elder  brother  of 
tne  great  Duke,  in  1828.  It  con- 
tains a  collection  of  pictures. 

Ara'  GobU.  [Altar  of  Heaven.]  A 
very  interesting  church  in  Rome, 
of  hifjh  antiquity,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  It  was  in  this  church 
that  Gibbon,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms ua,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
17G4,  as  ho  sat  musing  amidst  the 
fuins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
barefooted  friars  were  singing 
vesi>ors,  first  meditated  writing 
the  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  city.  The  name  Ara 
Cceli  is  traditionally  derived  from 
the  altar  consecrated  by  Augus- 
tus in  consequence  of  the  sibyl's 
prophecy  about  the  coming  of  the 
Keaecmer,  a  monkish  invention 
wholly  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence.    Some   say,   however, 


that  in  the  middle  ages  the  church 
was  called  "  S.  Mana  in  Auroax^ 
lio.'*  The  church  of  Ara  Cceli  is 
held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
people,  on  account  of  the  famous 
wooden  image  called  the  Santi3- 
sitno  Bambino,  supposed  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  curing  the  sick. 
The  steps  of  this  church  are  the 
identical  ones  which  formed  the 
ascent  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.    See  Bambixo. 


**  On  the  steps  of  AnuCcBli,  nine- 
teen centuries  ago,  the  first  great  C«- 
Bar  climbed  on  Ms  knees  after  bis  first 
triumph.  At  tbeir  biise  Rienzl,  the 
last  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  fell.  .  .  . 
Standing  on  a  spot  so  thronged  with 
memories,  the  dullest  ImaginaUon  takes 
fire."  W.  W.  Story, 

M9^  "  A  fiight  of  124  steps  of  marble 
leads  to  the  church  of  Ara-Cceli,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  ugliest  in  Rome.  But 
no  one  is  held  in  greater  reverence  by 
the  people,  and  none  is  more  frequent- 
ed by  throngs  of  worstiippers." 

O,  S.  mUard, 


"A  staircase  of  extraordinary 
width  and  length  stretches  upward  to 
the  red  facade  of  the  church  of  Ara- 
CcBli.  On  these  steps  hundreds  of  beg- 
gnrs,  as  ragged  as  tnose  of  Callot,  clad 
in  tattered  hats  and  rusty  brown  blank- 
ets, are  warming  themselves  miO^^ti- 
cally  in  the  sunshine.  You  embrace 
all  this  in  a  glance,  the  convent  and  the 
palace,  the  colossi  and  the  canaille; 
the  hill,  loaded  with  architecture,  sud- 
denly rises  at  the  end  of  a  street,  its 
stone  masses  spotted  with  crawling 
human  insects.  This  is  peculiar  to 
Rome."  Tainft  Tran4, 

Returning  home  by  Ara  CciU^  we 
mounted  to  it  by  more  than  100  marble 
stcpA,  not  In  devotion, — as  1  observed 
some  to  do  on  their  lutre  knees,— but  to 
see  those  two  (hmoos  statues  of  Constan- 
tine  in  white  marble,  placed  there  out  of 
his  Baths.  Mm  Evelyn,  1644. 

Arbroath  Abbey.  This  ruin  of  the 
most  spacious  abbey  in  Scotland 
is  in  Aberbrothwick.  It  was 
built  in  1178,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  Abbots  of  Ab- 
erbrothwick placed  a  bell  on  a 
dangerous  reef  in  the  German 
Ocesm,  and  this  story  gave  rise 
to  a  ballad  of  Sou  they  *s. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock 
Had  placed  that  l>eli  on  the  inchcape  rock. 

tSouthey. 

See  Inchcape  Bock. 
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Are  de  riftoile,  or  Aro  de  Tri- 
omphe.  A  very  lar^e  and  fine 
triumphal  arch  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Champa-Elys^ea,  Paris.  It 
!s  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  city,  and,  from  its  high  situa- 
tion, commands  an  extensive 
view  over  Paris.  In  1806  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  build  this  arch, 
and  its  construction  was  begun; 
but  the  work  as  now  seen  was 
not  finished  until  1&%,  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  It 
is  of  a  classical  design;  and  the 
whole  structure  is  lol  feet  high, 
145  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  deep. 

4^  **  It  was  not,  however,  till  we 
■tood  almoAt  beneath  it  that  we  really 
felt  the  grandeur  of  thli  great  arch,  In- 
doding  ao  large  a  space  of  the  hlue  sky 
in  its  airy  aweep.  At  a  diatance  it  im- 
presacB  tne  spectator  with  Its  solidity ; 
nearer,  with  the  lofty  vacancy  beneath 
it."  natUhome. 


She  CMme.  de  B ]  is  not  a  cabinet 

minister,  she  Is  not  a  manhul  of  Franco, 
she  has  no  appointments  in  h(T  gift,  she 
lives  beyond  the  Arc  <U  VEtoilex  but,  for 
ail  that,  people  go  to  visit  lier  (h)m  the 
four  comers  of  Paris,  Taine^  Trans. 

With  every  respect  for  KenKinvton 
turnpike,  I  own  that  the  Are  de  VEtoile 
at  Paris  is  a  much  finer  entrance  to  an 
imperial  capitaL  Thackeray. 

Tou  find  here  [in  Rome]  less  space  and 
stone  work,  less  material  srandeur  than 
In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  in  the 
Arc  de  lyiomphA,  but  mure  invention  and 
more  to  Interest  you.  Taine,  Trans. 

Arc  de  Triomphe.  See  Arc  de 
l'Etoilr. 

Arc  du  GarrouseL  A  triumphal 
arch  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  Paris,  48  feet  high,  (i6 
feet  wide,  begun  in  1806.'  It  is  a 
copy,  with  alterations,  of  the 
Arch  of  Severus  at  liome.  For- 
merly the  Arc  du  Carrousel  was 
surmounted  by  four  horses  of 
bronze  from  St.  Mark's,  Venice; 
but  these  were  returned  to  Ven- 
ice in  1814. 

Arcade,  The.  A  well-known 
building  in  P*rovi(lence,  R.I.,  be- 
ing an  immense  granite  bazaar 
225  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in 
depth  (in  parts  l.'W  feet  deep),  con- 
taining under  one  glass  roof  .78 
stores.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1828. 

Arcadian  Academy.  [Ital.  Acca- 
demia  deyli  Arcadi.']    A  literary 


institute  at  Rome,  founded  in 
imK),  which  still  holds  its  meet- 
ings in  the  Capitol.  Its  aim, 
which  it  failed  to  reach,  was  to 
improve  the  literary  taste  of  the 
time,  and  at  one  period  it  num- 
bered some  2,000  members.  Its 
laws  were  drawn  out  in  ten  tables, 
its  constitution  was  republican, 
its  first  magistrate  was  called 
custost  and  Its  members  shejv 
herds.  Qoethe  was  enrolled  as 
an  Arcadian  in  1788. 

49*  **  Each  person  on  his  admission 
took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an  Ar- 
cadian name  assigned  to  him:  the 
business  of  the  meetlnss  was  to  be 
conducted  wholly  in  the  allefforlcai  Ian- 
B;ua«e,  and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
much  so  as  poasible.  .  .  .  The  Arcadia 
has  survived  all  the  changes  of  Italy ; 
it  still  holds  its  meetings  in  llome,  lis- 
tens to  pastoral  sonnets,  and  chri«teiis 
Italian  clergymen,  English  squiri's,  and 
German  counsellors  of  state,  by  the 
names  of  the  heathens.  It  publirihcM 
moreover  a  regular  Journal,  the  Gior- 
naU  Arcadico,  which,  although  it  whs 
a  fitvorlte  object  of  ridicule  with  the 
men  of  letters  In  other  proWnces,  con- 
descends to  follow  slowly  the  progroHs 
of  knowledge,  and  often  fiimishes  for- 
eigners with  interesting  information, 
not  only  literary  but  scicntlflc.*' 

iSpaldinff. 

Arch  of  Augustus.  An  old  Roman 
memorial  arch  in  Rimini,  Italy. 

Arch  of  Constantino.  One  of  the 
most  imposing  monuments  of  an- 
cient Rome,  standing  over  the 
Via  Triumphalis.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  and  me- 
dallions illustrating  the  history  of 
Trajan.  These  were  taken  from 
an  arch  of  Trajan  to  deconite  that 
of  Constantine,  though  some 
writers  have  regarded  tlie  whole 
structure  of  Constantine  as  a 
transformed  arch  of  Trajan. 
The  frieze  and  sculptures  upon 
the  arch,  which  are  of  the  time 
of  Constantine,  show  plainly  the 
decay  which  the  art  of  sculpture 
had  suffered  since  the  age  Of  Tra- 
jan. 

Jt^  "  The  Arch  of  Constantino  .  .  . 
is.  I  think,  by  far  the  most  noble  of  the 
trlumphul  Hfches  of  liome.  Itn  suptTl- 
orily  ari»es  partly,  no  doubt,  from  its 
fine  preservation.  Its  ancii-nt  magnifi- 
cence still  stands  unimpoiri'd." 

C.  A.  Eaton. 
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Arch  of  DmsuB.  A  triumphal 
arch  near  the  gate  of  San  Seoas- 
tiano  in  Rome,  the  oldest  monu- 
ment of  this  kind  now  in  exist- 
ence in  the  city. 

Arch  of  Hadrian.  This  gate,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  modern  city 
of  Athens,  Greece,  is  inscribed  on 
the  side  toward  the  Acropolis, 
*'  This  is  Athens,  the  ancient  city 
of  Theseus;  '*  on  the  other  side, 
*'  This  is  the  citv  of  Hadrian,  and 
not  of  Theseus.^* 

Arch  of  Janus.  (Quadrifrons.) 
Tliis  structure,  which  is  rather 
inaccurately  called  an  arch,  since 
it  consists  of  four  arches,  is  now 
standing  in  what  was  once  the 
Forum  Boarium,  Bome.  It  is  a 
large  square  mass,  each  of  its  four 
fronts  being  pierced  with  an  arch, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  Compittim,  a  kind  of 
structure  which  was  generally 
erected  at  the  meeting  of  four 
roads.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  snelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  and  as  an  exchange 
or  place  of  business  for  those  trad- 
ing in  the  Forum.  The  date  of 
its  construction  is  unknown, 
though  it  has  been  usually  as- 
signed to  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  (146-211),  and  by  some  to 
as  late  an  age  as  that  of  Constan- 
tine. 


"I  know  few  ruins  more  plc- 

tureBque  and  venerable  than  tbia.  That 
this  arch  is  a  work  of  imperial  Rome, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  date  of 
its  erection  is  purely  coi\Jectural." 

£aton. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  1. 
A  noted  monument  of  ancient 
Bome,  standing  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Forum.  It  was  built 
of  marble,  A.D.  205,  in  honor  of 
the  emperor  Septimius  Severus 
and  his  sons  Caracal  la  and  Geta, 
and  consists  of  one  large  and  two 
smaller  arches.  It  is  ornament- 
ed with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  the 
Eastern  wars  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
car  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast, 
and  containing  statues  of  Sep- 
timius Severus  and  his  two  sons. 
The  part  of  the  inscription  of  the 


arch  relating  to  Geta  was  obU^ 
erated  after  his  murder  by  his 
brother. 


**Tbe  heavy  and  clumsy  style 
of  its  architecture  Is  sufficiently  stnk. 
Ing  when  viewed  beside  the  noble 
buildings  of  the  Forum,  in  which  it 
stands.  Indeed,  I  know  few  ancient 
edifices  in  which  the  arts  have  been  so 
completely  tortured  out  of  their  na- 
tive graces.  The  whole  building  is 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  bas-reliefs, 
and  their  deformity  of  design  and  eze- 
cution  is  sufficiently  evident  throng 
all  the  .ii\}uries  of  time  and  accident. 
.  .  .  Though  this  arch  is  entire,  the 
sculpture  has  evidently  suffered  from 
fire.*'  £<Uf>n. 

Mg^  **  In  the  later  days  of  the  Enipire 
two  side  arches  were  added  for  foot- 
passengers,  in  addition  to  the  carriage- 
way in  the  centre.  This  added  much 
to  the  splendor  of  the  edifice,  and 
gave  a  greater  opportunity  for  sculp- 
tural decoration  than  the  single  arch 
afforded.  The  Arch  of  Septimius  Sev- 
erus is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of 
the  class."  Ferffutwn. 

2.  There  is  also  a  smaller  Arch 
of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  Rome,  near  the  church  of 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro.  It  was 
erected  to  the  emperor  Severus, 
his  wife  Julia,  and  his  sons  Cara- 
cal la  and  Geta,  by  the  silver- 
smiths {Argentarii;  hence  it  is 
also  called  Arcus  Argentarius) 
and  tradespeople  of  the  Forum 
Boarium.  The  dedication  of  this 
arch  was  changed  after  the  death 
of  Geta,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lar- 
ger arch  described  above. 

Arch  of  Titus.  The  most  elegant 
triumphal  arch  in  Rome.  It 
stands  u}X)n  the  summit  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  was  erected  by 
the  Roman  Senate  and  people  in 
honor  of  Titus  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
As  a  record  of  Bible  history  it 
is  the  most  interesting  ruin  in 
Rome,  containing  as  It  does  a 
representation  in  bas-relief  of 
the  spoils  brought  from  the  Tem- 
ple; among  which  may  be  recog- 
nized the  table  of  shew-bread, 
the  silver  trumpets,  and  the  gold- 
en seven-branched  candlestick 
which  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  Tiber  during  the  tiigbt  of 
Maxeutius  from  the  onslaught  of 
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Oonttantine.  There  Is  a  close 
resemblaiice  between  the  bas- 
leliefo  on  this  arch  representing 
the  trophies  brought  mm  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  account  of  them 
l^ven  bjthe  Jewish  historian  Jo- 
sephus. 


"  The  Arch  of  Titos— the  moet 
ancient  and  perhaps  the  most  faultleM 
of  the  Triumphal  Arches — was  the 
work  of  an  age  when  the  arts,  which 
in  the  age  of  Domitian  had  degener- 
ated fh>m  their  ancient  simplicity  into 
a  style  of  false  and  meretricious  orna- 
ment, had  revived  in  their  fullest  pur- 
itv  and  vigor,  heneath  the  patronage 
or  Tn^an.  But  we  now  see  It  to  great 
disadvantage.  The  hand  of  Time  has 
Tobhed  It  of  much  of  its  ancient 
beauty,  his  *  effacing  fingers '  have  ob- 
literated much  of  the  expression  and 
srace  and  even  outline  of  the  bas-re- 
Befft,  the  denlgn  and  composition  of 
which  we  can  yet  admire.**  Eaton. 


••  Over  the  half-worn  pavement, 
and  beneath  this  arch,  the  Roman 
armies  had  trodden  in  their  outward 
march  to  fight  battles,  a  world's  width 
away.  Returning  victorious,  with 
royal  captives  and  inestimable  spoil,  a 
Roman  triumph,  that  most  goi^cous 
pageant  of  earthly  pride,  has  streamed 
and  daunted  in  hundred-fold  succession 
over  these  same  flagstones  and  through 
this  yet  stalwart  archway.** 

Hcncihome. 


"  The  Arch  of  Titus  is  the  most 
graceful  in  its  form  of  all  the  Roman 
arches.  .  .  .  The  Jews  to  this  day,  it 
is  said,  never  pass  under  this  arch; 
avoiding  the  sight  of  this  mournful  rec- 
ord of  the  downfall  of  their  country 
and  the  desecration  of  their  religion." 

milard. 

I  stood  beneath  the  Arch  (/  TUu$  loni? ; 
On  Hebrew  funns  there  sculptured  long  I 
pored; 

•  • 

Tlttts!  a  lofUsr  arch  than   thine  hath 

spanniKl 
Home  and  the  world  with  empery  and  law : 
Thereof  each  stone  was  hewn  fVom  Israel ! 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Arch  of  Trajan.  1.  A  fine  relic 
of  Roman  times  at  Benevento, 
Italy.  The  arch,  which  is  nearly 
perfect,  is  now  called  the  Porta 
Avrea. 

2,   An  old   Roman  triumphal 
arch  in  Ancona,  Italy. 

Archery  Qtiild.  [Dutch,  het  Doc- 
leiistutk.]  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Bartholomew  van  der  Heist 
(1G13-1G70),    the   Dutch    painter. 


It  is  now  in  the  Amsterdam  Gal- 
lery. There  is  a  replica  of  the 
same  now  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Archimedes,  The.  The  first  ves- 
sel propelled  by  a  screw.  She 
was  built  bv  the  English  Admi- 
ralty in  1838,  and  mfule  her  first 
trip  in  1839. 

Arctic,  The.  A  vessel  of  the  Col- 
lins line  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ers which  sank  in  1854,  with  a 
loss  of  many  lives,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  a  collision  with  the 
Vesta, 


'"  In  thatmysterious  shroud,  that 
vast  atmosphere  of  mist,  both  steam> 
ere  were  holding  their  way  with  rush- 
ing  prow  and  roaring  wheels,  but  in- 
visible. At  a  league's  distance,  uncon- 
■clous,  and  at  nearer  approach,  un- 
warned ;  within  hall,  and  bearing  right 
towards  each  other,  unseen,  uufell,  till 
in  a  moment  more,  emerging  n-om  the 
gray  mists,  the  iU-omcned  VenUt  dealt 
hiT  deadly  strolne  to  the  An:tic.  .  .  . 
In  a  wild  scramble  that  Ignoble  mob  of 
fii'emen,  engineers,  waiters,  and  crew, 
rushed  fur  the  boats,  and  abandoned 
the  helpless  women,  children,  and  men, 
to  the  mcrcv  of  the  deep !  Four  hours 
there  were  from  the  catastrophe  of  col- 
lision to  the  catastrophe  of  sinkino!  " 

I/.  W.  Beecher. 

Ardennes.  [Written  also  poetic- 
ally ArdenT]  An  ancient  forest 
of  vast  extent  in  Belgium  and  the 
North  of  France,  of  which  but 
little  remains  at  the  present  time. 
The  Forest  of  Arden  is  familiar 
to  reatlers  of  "  As  You  Like  It." 
There  was  an  ancient  forest 
named  Arden  in  the  central  part 
of  England,  which  has  now 
entirely  disappeared.  Shake- 
speare's "  Arden "  is  hy  some 
identified  with  the  English  for- 
est. 


"The  wood  of  Soignies  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remnant  of  the  forest  of 
Ardennes,  famous  in  Boiardo's  Orlan- 
do, and  immortal  In  Shakesneare's  '  As 
You  Like  It.*  It  is  also  celebmted  in 
Tacitus  OS  being  the  spot  of  successful 
defence  by  the  Gemians  against  the 
Roman  encroachments."  Byron. 

Oh.    Where  will  the  old  Duke  live? 

Cha.  They  s«y  he  h  slready  in  the 
Fortst  of  Arden,  "an<l  «  many  moiTV  men 
vith  him;  am'  there  they  live  like  the  old 
Kobiu  Hood  uf  KuglanU.        Shakespeare. 
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And   ArdemuM  waves  abore  them  her 

green  leave*, 
Dewy  with  nature'*  tear-dropa  as  they 
pas*.  Byron. 

That  motley  clown  in  Ardtn  wood, 
"Whom  humorous  Jaquvs  with  envy  viewed. 
Not  even  that  clown  could  amplOy 
Ou  this  trite  text  so  long  as  1.  Scott. 

The  fcflrest- walks  of  Arden'i  fitir  domain, 
Where  Jaques  fed  his  solitary  vein, 
No  pcnciPs  aid  as  yet  had  dared  supply, 
Seen  only  by  the  intellectual  eye. 

CharletLamb. 

▲rdfert  Abbey.  An  interesting 
and  picturesque  monastic  ruin  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland, 
near  Tralee,  of  high  antiquity. 

Ardtomish  Castle.  An  ancient 
ruined  castle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  island  of  Mull, 
formerly  a  place  of  great  conse- 
quence as  a  stronghold,  and  as 
tlie  headquarters  of  the  "Lords 
of  the  Isles."  Its  situation,  on  a 
low  basaltic  promontory  over- 
looking the  sea,  is  very  pictur- 
esque. [Written  also  ArtotTiish 
and  ArdtonUh.] 

Ardtomuh  on  her  fh)wning  steep, 
*Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung.      Scott. 

Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !  the  minstrels  sung. 
Thy  rugged  hails,  Artorriuh^  rung ; 
And  the  dark  seas  thy  towers  that  lave. 
Heaved  ou  the  l>each  a  softer  wave.   Ibid. 

Arena,  The  [of  Aries].  A  Ro- 
man ruin  in  the  city  of  Aries, 
France.  This  amphitheatre  is 
thought  to  have  surpassed  in  the 
days  of  its  splendor  that  at 
l^imes. 

There,  the  hug«»  Coliseum's  tawny  brick. 
The  twin  arcs  hand  in  hand.    Itut  there  is 

one 
In  mine  own  countr}'  T  saw  clearer  yet 
Ihuu  art  the  Arlu  arena  in  my  eyen. 
Great  ruin !  AutHMtl,  TVons. 

Arena,  The  [of  Nimes].  A  re- 
markable Roman  ruin  at  Nlmes, 
in  Southern  France.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  437  feet  long,  d^2  feet 
broad,  and  72  feet  high,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  remains  of  the 
kind  in  existence. 


*'  Rousseau,  in  the  last  centurv, 
complained  of  the  neglected  state  in 
which  the  arenas  of  Nimes  were  allowed 
to  lie.  .  .  .  Not  till  the  vear  1810  was  an 
act  passed  for  the  clearing  of  this  great 
amphitheatre,  and  now  there  is  no  ob- 
strucUon  to  the  view.  Situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  not  far  from 
the  ancient  wail,  the  arenas  [Fr.  Le* 
Arene*]  of  Nimes  have  long  been  fa- 


mous for  their  size  and  preflorvatioii. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  ooDtempora* 
neousT^ith  the  Coliseum.  .  .  .  The  inte- 
rior presents  only  a  picturesque  mass  of 
ruins,  but  the  principal  parts  may  even 
yet  be  easily  distinguished.** 

l^  I'evrct  Ttxtif.  Donald. 


*'  If  the  arena  of  Aries  is  better 
preserved  in  the  Interior,  the  wall  of  that 
of  Nimes  is  more  intact,  and  its  crown 
baa  not  suffered  so  much.  .  .  .  Taken  to- 
gether these  two  aropliitheatree  famish 
almost  complete  detuils  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings,  the  purpose  of 
which,  and  their  gigantic  proportions, 
argue  a  state  of  things  so  different  from 
our  own."  Mtrimit. 

Arena,  The  [of  Verona].  A  cel- 
ebrated Roman  ruin  in  Verona, 
Italy,  being  an  amphitheatre  of 
the  age  probably  of  Diocletian, 
and  in  a  remarkable  state  of  pres- 
er\-ation.  It  is  still  used  for  the- 
atrical pur[)oses. 

9S^  "  In  the  midst  of  Verona  la  the 
great  Roman  amphitheatre.  Bo  well 
preserved,  and  carefully  maintained, 
that  every  row  of  seats  is  there,  unbrok- 
en. Over  certain  of  the  arches  the  old 
Roman  numerals  may  yet  be  seen ;  and 
there  are  corridors,  and  staircases,  and 
subterranean  passages  for  beasts,  and 
winding  ways  above  ground  and  below, 
as  when  the  fierce  thousands  hurried  in 
and  out,  intent  upon  the  blood v  shows 
of  the  arena."  IHckent, 


"The  amphitheatre  is  interesting 

fh>m  the  excellent  preservation  In  which 
the  interior  still  continues.  .  .  .  We  see 
here  that  root  of  utility  out  of  which 
the  flower  architecture  sprinvs.  The 
idea  of  an  amphitheatre  Is  simply  that  of 
a  building  in  which  he  who  Is  the  most 
distant.  In  a  horizontal  line,  »ball  have 
the  highest  place.  This  is  the  wav  in 
which  a  crowd,  on  any  occasion  of  in- 
terest, dispose  themselves.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  still  used  for  public  exhibi- 
tions. I  could  not  help  thinking  what 
a  capital  place  it  would  be  for  a  politi- 
cal caucus  or  a  mass-meeting.  It  will 
bold  twenty-two  thousand  spectators." 

I/illard, 


**  The  arena  of  this  amphitheatre 
fat  Verona]  is  very  nearly  perfect,  ow- 
Ing  to  the  care  taken  of  it  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  often  used 
for  tournaments  and  other  spectacles. 
Its  dimensions  are  602  ft^t  by  401,  and 
98  feet  high,  in  three  stories,  beautifiilly 
proportioned."  Ferffutwn. 

Ml^  *'  This  edifice  seen  from  above 
looks  like  an  extinct  crater.  If  one  de- 
sires to  build  for  eternity  it  roust  be  in 
this  fashion."  Taine,  Trans. 
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iMna  OhapaL  A  celebrated  chap- 
el in  Padaa.  Italy,  noted  for  the 
tlue  ireMo  decorations  of  Giotto 
(1275-1336),  with  which  its  walls 
azeooverea. 

Areopaffns.  [Hill  *of  Mars.]  A 
hill  in  Athens,  Greece,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Aip)ra,  and 
between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Acrop- 
olis. 

4^*' Above  the  itepa  [by  which 
the  Ull  is  ascended],  on  the  nxiky  pave- 
ment of  the  bill,  arc  the  atone  seats  on 
which  the  eoart  of  the  Areopagus  sits. 
In  this  spot,  distinguished  by  rude  sim- 
plicity. Is  assembled  the  council  by 
whose  predecessors  heroes  and  deities 
are  said  to  liave  been  Judged,  and  whose 
authority  commands  rvspect  and  en- 
forces obedience  when  other  means 
Ikil,  and  whose  wisdom  has  saved  their 
oountrv  in  times  of  difficultv  and  dan- 
ger, when  there  appeared  to  be  no  long- 
er any  opportunity  for  dvliberatiun.'* 

C.  Wordtncorth. 

Then  Paul  stood  In  the  midst  or  Man' 
mil.  and  Mid,  Ye  men  ol  Athenn,  1  per- 
ceive that  In  all  things  ye  are  too  supersti- 
tious Aett  xvii.  22. 

Pallas  In  figures  wrought  the  heavenly 

powers. 
And    Man't  BUI   among  the  Athenian 

towers.  Ovid,  TrxatM. 

Arethusa,  Fonntain  of .  See  Foun- 
tain OF  Arbthusa. 

Arffos,  The.  A  noted  vessel  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  built  at 
Washington,  and  in  service  in  the 
war  of  1812.  She  was  captured 
by  the  English  Pe/tcan,  Aug.  14, 
ldi3. 

Argyll  House.  A  mansion  in  Ar- 
g>'ll  Street,  London,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Dulce  of  Argyll, 
taken  down  in  ld&2. 

Or  hall  at  once  the  pntron  snd  the  pile 
Of  rice  and  lolly,  (Jn»villc  and  Arffvle  I 
Where  von  pn>ud  palace,  Fashion's  hal- 

low'd  ran<'. 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley 

•  train. 

Behold  the  new  Petmnlns  of  the  d.-iy, 
our  arbiter  uf  pleasure  and  of  piny : 

Jij/ron. 

Argyll  Rooms.  Formerly  a  fasli- 
ionable  place  of  entertainment  in 
London,  where  bails,  concorts, 
etc.,  were  held.  The  buildings 
were  burnt  down  in  18,T0. 

While  walking  thmuf;h  the  nkhtly 
proevvion  <vf  the  llayniHrket,  I  thought 
sbftat  the  Arofftl  Hooms,  a  Mirt  of  pl«*n<«- 
are  casino  which  1  hud  vl»ito4l  the  niffht 
befure.  Juijm,  Ttuhs. 


Ariadne.  A  famous  Greek  statne, 
representing  Ariadne  sleeping. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be 
a  figure  of  Cleofiatra.  In  the 
Gallery  of  Statues  in  the  Vatican, 
Rome. 


'*  The  effect  of  sleep,  so  remark- 
able in  this  statue,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  rendered  by  merely  clos- 
ing the  Uds  over  the  eyes,  is  produced 
by  giving  positive  form  to  the  eyelash^ 
a  distinct  ridge  being  raised  at  right 
angles  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  Uds.** 

Shakapert  Wood, 


"One  of  the  finest  works  of 
•ntlouity  .  .  .  especially  admirable  for 
the  arapery,  which  hangs  in  the  most 
natural  folos,  revealing  the  fine  outline 
of  the  Umbs  which  it  veils,  but  man- 
aged  with  great  refinement.'' 

G.  S.  miknrd. 

Ariadne.  A  well-known  and  much 
admired  group  of  statuary,  repre- 
senting Ariadne  on  a  panther,  by 
Johanii  Ueinrich  Dannecker 
(1758-lMl).  In  the  Ariadneum, 
or  MuHt>um  of  Bothmann,  in 
Fran  k  (ort-on-the-Mai  n . 

Ariadne.  See  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne. 

Ariosto's  House.  Tlie  house  of 
the  poet  (1474-1A33)  is  still  sUnd- 
ing  m  the  Via  dei  Ariostei,  Fer^ 
rara,  Italy. 

Arkansas,  The.  A  monster  armor- 

£lat<Hl  '*  ram  "  of  th«  Confe<lerate 
[avy,  in  tiie  war  of  the  RHliellion. 
Her  mission  was  to  '*  drive  the 
Yankees  from  N«'W  Orleans." 
For  that  pur|)ose  she  went  down 
the  river;  Init  encountering  the 
three  Union  gunlnrnts,  the  EsseZt 
Cm/uffat  and  i<umffr,  she  was 
driven  asliore  and  sot  on  tire. 

Arkhangelsk!    Sabor.      See    St 
Michakl's. 

Aries  Amphitheatre  [or  Arena]. 
See  Arena. 

Arlington  House.  A  noted  man- 
sion on  tiie  lioights  opposite 
Washington,  D.C.,  overlooking 
the  Potomac.  It  was  onre  the 
property  of  Gen.  Wasliington, 
who  loft  it  to  his  adopted  son, 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis, 
from  wliom  it  dosrended  to  liol)- 
ert  £.  Lee,  the  General  of  the 
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Confederate  Armv.  During  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  the  estate 
was  a  camp-ground  for  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  and  the  house  was 
occupied  as  a  headanarters.  In 
18G3  the  place  was  sold,  aud  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

Armada,  The  Spanish.  This 
famous  naval  armament,  or  exoe- 
dition,  known  as  the  Invincible 
Armada f  was  collected  bv  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  by  him  sent 
against  England  in  1588.  The 
.^urmada,  consisting  of  130  ships, 
about  2,500  great  guns,  nearly 
0,000  quintals  of  powder,  about 
20,000  soldiers,  besides  volunteers, 
and  more  than  8,000  sailors, 
arrived  in  the  Channel  on  the 
10th  of  July,  and  in  the  first  en- 
gagement was  defeated  by  the 
English  fleet,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Howard,  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and  others.  Several 
of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  cap- 
tured, and  others  destroyed. 
Afterwards  fire-ships  were  sent 
into  the  Spanish  fleet,  which 
caused  so  much  alarm  that  the 
Armada  put  fo  sea  in  disorder, 
closely  pursued  by  the  English 
fleet,  which  attacked  it  so  vigor- 
ously and  kept  up  so  persistent 
an  engagement  that  the  immense 
armament  was  fairly  routed.  A 
number  of  the  Spanish  ships  were 
destroyed,  many  were  injured,  a 
large  number  of  men  were  killed; 
and  the  Spanish  commanders 
received  sucn  a  fright  that  they 
did  not  dare  return  home  the  way 
they  had  come,  but  resolved  to 
sail  through  the  North  Sea  and 
round  Scotland  to  avoid  risking 
another  engagement.  In  this 
passage  they  suffered  from  storms 
and  disasters,  many  of  the  vessels 
were  wrecke<l,  and  of  the  whole 
fleet  but  53  shattered  vessels  and 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
army  reached  Spain.  The  attack 
of  the  Armada  cost  the  English 
only  one  ship. 


"There  wm  never  any  thlnsj 
that  pleaded  mc  better  than  seeinK  the 
enemy  flying  with  a  southerly  wind  to 
the  northward.'*  Drake, 


Armadale  Castle.  The  seat  of 
Lord  Macdonald  in  the  island  of 
Skye,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Armenian  Convent  [in  Jerusa- 
lem]. This  conventual  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  most  aristo- 
cratic in  Syria,  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Georgians,  by 
whom  it  was  founded  in  the  elev- 
enth century.  The  convent  has 
accommodations  for  three  thou- 
sand pilgrims.  Here  are  reputed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  the 
stone  which  closed  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, the  spot  where  Peter  de- 
nied the  Saviour,  and  the  court 
where  the  cock  crew.  It  con- 
tains a  very  gorgeous  chapel. 
The  Armenian  Patriarchs  of  Jeru- 
salem are  buried  here. 

Armourers'  HaU.  The  building 
of  the  Armourers'  Company,  one 
of  the  old  city  companies  of  Lon- 
don.   In  Coleman  Street. 

Armoury.    See  Horse  Armourt. 

Army  and  Navy  Club.  A  house 
opposite  the  War  Office,  in  Pall 
Mall,  London,  opened  in  1851,  is 
occupied  by  this  well-known  club. 
It  is  a  superb  edifice,  an<i,  includ- 
ing the  laud,  co»t  not  far  from 
£100,000.  In  1837,  Sir  Edward 
Barnes  and  others  originated  the 
idea  of  founding  a  military  club; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be- 
came a  patron,  under  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  navy  and  marines 
should  be  included  in  the  scheme 
of  the  club. 

Amolflni,  Jean.    See  Jean  Arn- 

OLFINI. 

Amstein  Abbey.  An  ancient 
ruined  monastery  with  a  church 
still  preserved  of  the  fourteentli 
century,  near  Dietz,  in  Germany.* 

Arques  Castle.  A  ruined  fortress 
a  few  miles  from  Dieppe,  France. 
It  was  an  important  stronghold 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  its 
walls  Henri  IV.  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  army  oi  the 
League. 

Arrotino,  L*.  [The  Slave  sharp- 
ening his  Knife.]  An  anciont 
statue,  now  in  the  Uftizi  Palace, 
Florence.     The  figure  is  repre- 
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aented  u  mupendinic  hU  employ- 
ment, and  looking  op  as  If  to 
listen  to  something  tliat  is  said  to 
him.  [Often  called  the  Kn{fe- 
Orinder.] 

4^**1  found  in  Uie  figure  of  the 
Knift'Orinder  quite  a  pew  reTelatlon 
of  toe  power  of  art.  As  ii  well  known, 
tbia  etatue  is  an  enigma,  to  which  no 
•atif&ctory  solation  baa  ever  been  of- 
fered. Indeed,  whether  he  In  whetting 
bii  knife  seema  somewhat  doubtfah 
But  as  to  Its  Dower  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  figure  is  unideal,  and  the 
ISsce  and-  head  coarse;  but  every  line 
glows  with  the  Are  of  truth.  ...  It 
aeemed  to  me  that  a  single  look  at  this 
figure  had  given  me  a  new  insight  Into 
Roman  life  and  manners,  as  It  one  of 
Terence's  characters  had  been  turned 
into  marble  for  my  benefit.**     HiUard. 

To  be  made  a  living  statue  of,— noth- 
ing to  do  but  strike  an  attitude.  Arm  up 
— to— like  tbeonelntheUanien.  John  of 
Bologna's  Mercurv  — thus— on  one  foot 
Needy  knife-grinder  in  the  Tribune  at 
Florence.  >Jo,  not  ** needy,"  come  to 
think  of  IL  Holme*. 

Arsenal  of  Venice.  This  interest- 
ing structure  is  a  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  containing  many  memo- 
rials of  the  early  power  and  naval 
supremacy  of  Venice. 

tfjT**  No  reader  of  Dante  will  fnll 
to  pay  a  v1»it  to  the  Anienal,  fh)m 
which,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  terrors 
of  his  *  Inferno,'  the  great  poft  drew 
one  of  those  striking  and  picturesque 
images,  characteristic  alike  of  the  bold- 
ness and  the  power  of  his  genius. 
Besides,  It  Is  the  most  characteristic 
and  Impressive  spot  in  Venice.  The 
Ducal  Palace  and  St.  Mark's  are  sym. 
bols  of  pride  and  pomp,  but  the 
strength  of  Venice  roeided  here.  .  .  . 
Here  was  the  Index -hand  which  marked 
the  culmination  and  decline  of  her 
greatness."  nuiard. 

As  In  the  Antnai  of  the  Venetians 
Bdls  In  the  winter  the  tenacious  pitch 
To  smear  their  unsound  vessels  o'er  again. 
Dantet  LongfeHow'$  Trans, 

ArsenaL  See  BiBLiorniQUB  db 
l'Absenal. 

Arthur's  Club.  This  club  in  Lon- 
don, referred  to  by  Ladv  Hervey 
as  '•  the  resort  of  old  an<\  young  ' 
in  1756,  is  so  called  from  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, the  proprietor  of  Wliiu^'a 
Chocolate  House,  who  died  in 
1701.  The  clnl)-houHe  in  St. 
James's  Street  was  built  in  1811, 
and  reconstructed  in  18'i5. 


Arthur's  Palace.  See  Knra  Ar- 
thur's Palace. 

Arthur's  Bound  Table.  See 
RouxD  Table  and  Kwo  Ab^ 
thur's  RotTHD  Table. 

Arthur's  Seat.  An  eminence  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  820  feet  in 
height,  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  view  of  tne  city.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Prince 
Arthur. 


_  "Arthur's  Seat,  a  huge  double, 
headed  hill,  presenting,  from  some  dl> 
rectlons,  peculiar  resemblance  to  a 
recumbent  Hon.**         J.  F.  HunnewelL 

Whose  muse,  whose  comemnse  sounds 
with  such  plaintive  music  from  Arthwr's 
Seat,  while  .  •  .  thr  mermaids  come  flap- 
ping up  to  Leith  shore  to  bear  the  exqui- 
site music  ?  Thaeieraif. 

Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 

The  CAlm  possession  of  th»-ir  native  field  ? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fsngs  re- 
treat, 

Xor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Jr- 
thur'i  Seat  f  Byron. 

Traced  lilte  a  map  the  IsndHcape  lies, 
In  cultured  beauty  stretching  wide; 
There  ocean  with  its  azure  tide: 
There  Arthur'i  Seat.  D.  M.  Moir. 

Artist  and  the  EaseL  A  picture 
by  Adrian  van  Ostade  (1610-1683), 
the  Dutch  ^eure-painter,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  nis  chief  works. 
In  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

Artomish  Castle.  See  Ardtorn- 
ISH  Castle. 

Arundel  Castle.  An  ancient  baro- 
nial mansion,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  situated  on  the 
River  Arun,  in  Sussex,  England. 
There  are  references  to  it  as  early 
as  the  time  of  King  Alfred.  The 
castle  stands  upon  a  knoll  over- 
looking the  sea.  Of  the  original 
structure,  the  gateway,  part  of 
the  walls,  and  the  keep  are  still 
standing.  The  latter,  which  is 
covered  with  ivy,  is  a  stone  tower 
of  a  circular  form,  68  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  Is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting feudal  remains  in  England. 
The  castle  was  mainly  in  ruins 
till  1815,  when  it  was  restored  by 
the  owner  at  great  expense.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  are  mag- 
nificent. 

Arundel  House.  A  celebrated 
mansion  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  Strand,  London,  and  was 
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taVen  down  in  1678.  It  was  here 
that  the  celebrated  collection 
known  as  the  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles was   gathered.     See  Abun- 

DBLIAN  Ma&BLES. 

Arundel  labrary.  A  well-known 
collection  now  merged  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum,  to 
which  it  was  added  in  1831. 

Arundelian  Marbles.  A  celebrated 
collection  of  ancient  Greek  stat- 
ues and  monuments,  brought  to 
England  in  1627  from  the  island 
of  Faros,  and  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  After  the  Res- 
toration in  1660,  thev  were  pre- 
sented by  the  grandson  of  the 
Earl  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
[Called also  Oxford  Marbles] 

How  a  thine  grows  in  the  human  Mem- 
ory, in  the  human  Imagination,  when 
love,  worahip,  and  all  tbnt  lies  in  the  hu- 
man Heart,  is  there  to  encourage  it  And 
In  the  darkness,  in  the  entire  ignorance, 
without  date  or  document,  no  book,  no 
Anmdel-marble ;  only  here  and  there  some 
dumb  monumental  calm.  Carlyle. 

Ascension,  Convent  of  the.  A 
convent  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  near  Jerusalem. 

Ascension  of  Christ.  [Ital.  VA^ 
ceruionSf  Fr.  L' Ascension,  Ger. 
Die  Himmel/ahrt.]  A  favorite 
subject  of  representation  by  the 
early  painters.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
more  celebrated  and  familiar  ex- 
amples. 

Ascension,  The,  A  picture  by 
Giotto  di  Bordone  (1276-1336).  In 
the  Chapel  of  the  Arena  at  Padua, 
Italy. 

Ascension,  The,  A  grand  altar- 
picture  by  Pietrd  Perugiuo  (1446- 
1524),  originally  painted  for  the 
church  ox  S.  Pietro  Maggiore,  at 
Perugia,  Italy,  and  afterwards 
presented  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  to 
the  city  of  Lvons,  France,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
that  city. 

Ascension,  The,  A  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  surnamed  Cor- 
regffio  (1494-1534).  In  the  church 
of  3.  Giovanni,  Parma,  Italy. 

Ashbumham  House.  A  mansion 
in  London,  so  named  because 
formerly  the  residence  of  Lord 


Ashbumham.     It  was  built  ^7 
Inigo  Jones. 

Asher  Place.    See  Esheb  Placb. 

Ashmolean  Museum.  A  building 
connected  with  tlie  University  of 
Oxford,  England,  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  wren  in  1682,  to  con- 
tain the  collections  of  Ashmole, 
the  antiquary. 

Asinelli,  Torre  degli.  See  Tobbb 
DEOLi  Asinelli. 

Assistance,  The.  An  Arctic  ex- 
ploring vessel  which  sailed  under 
Commander  Austiu,  in  1800. 

Assumption,  The.  [Ital.  VAs- 
sunzione,  Fr.  L* AssompUon,  Ger. 
Maria  Ilimmelfahrt.]  A  very 
common  and  favorite  subject  of 
representation  by  the  early  paint- 
ers, in  which  is  portrayeu  the 
exaltation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Of  the  great  number  of  pictures 
called  by  this  name,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  more  celebrated  and  familiar. 

Assumption,  The.  A  picture  by 
Pietro  Perugino  (1446-1524).  In 
the  Academy  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Assumption,  The.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
1528),  the  German  painter  and 
engraver.  The  sum  of  10,000  flor- 
ins was  paid  for  thLs  picture  by 
Maximilian,  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria; but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Munich  in  1674.  A  copy  of  it 
by  Paul  Juvenel  of  Nuremberg 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Stahlhoi 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Assumption,  The.  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Guido  Reni  (1575-1642), 
now  in  the  Gallery  of  Munich, 
Bavaria. 


"The  fine  large  Aesuroptlon  in 

the  Munich  Gallery  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  example  of  Ouido*8  manner 
of  Ueating  this  theme."   Mrs.  Jameton, 

Assumption,  The.  A  picture 
bearing  this  title  bv  Guido  Reni 
(1576-1642)  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London,  is,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  an  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Assumption,  The.  A  large  altar- 
>iece  by  Doraenico  di  Bartolo 
[fl.  1440).  Now  in  the  Gallery  of 
Berlin,  Prussia. 
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**  This  it  one  of  tbe  moft  mnnrk- 
ftble  and  important  picture*  of  the  tiiena 
•ebooi."  Mr;  Jameton, 

AMtumpthn,  The.  A  picture 
hj  Fn  Baxtolommeo  (1477-1517), 
tne  Italian  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  Mofleum  at  Naples,  Italy. 
There  is  another  upon  the  same 
subject  by  this  master  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  and  another 
at  fiesan^on,  France. 

Assumption,  The.  A  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  called  Correggio 
(1494-15^).  In  the  cupola  of  the 
Duomo  at  Parma,  Italy. 

49"  **  One  glow  of  heavenly  raptare 
Is  ^fl^ued  over  all ;  but  the  scene  la  Taut, 
conAued,  almost  tumultuous." 

Mrs.  Jameson. 

As9umpU(m,  The.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1676),  and 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  now 
in  the  Accadcraia  delle  Belle  Arti 
in  Venice,  Italy,  to  which  it  was 
removed  from  the  church  of  S. 
^lariaGloriosa  de'  Frari.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  work 
of  this  renowned  master  of  color- 
ing. 


_„  "The  injury  and  neglect  this 
marvellous  picture  had  suffered  m  the 
keeping  of  toe  Roman  Church  protected 
It  from  the  rapacity  of  the  French.  The 
lower  part  was  literally  burnt  with 
candles,  and  the  whole  so  blackened 
with  smoke,  that  the  French  commis- 
sioners did  not  think  it  worth  the  trans- 
port  to  Paris.  It  continued  in  this 
state  till  1815,  when,  all  danger  being 
over.  Count  Cicognara  drew  attention 
to  Titian's  masterpiece,  which  was  then 
cleaned  and  restored.'* 
Sastlake,  Handbook  of  Painting ^  Kote. 

49"  "And  Titian's  ansels  impress 
me  m  a  similar  manner.  I  mean  those 
in  the  glorious  Anntmption  at  Venice, 
with  their  childish  forms  and  features, 
but  with  an  expression  caught  from 
beholding  the  face  of  *  our  Father  that 
IS  in  heaven : '  It  is  glorlflcd  infancy. 
I  remember  standing  before  this  pic- 
ture, contemplating  those  lovely  spirits 
one  after  another,  until  a  thrill  came 
over  me  like  that  which  I  felt  when 
Mendelssohn  played  the  organ,  and  1 
became  music  while  I  listened." 

Mrs.  Jametton. 

Assumption t  The.    A  celebrated 

f>icture    by  Peter   Paul    Rubens 
1577-1(>40).    Of  a  number  of  com- 
e)8itions  upon   this   subject   by 
ubens,  the   moat  famous   anil 


splendid  is  that  in  the  Museum 
at  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Astanldna.  A  summer  palace  and 
nark  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Moscow,  Russia,  l^long- 
ing  to  the  noble  familv  of  Chere- 
metieff.  The  grouuds  are  laid 
out  after  the  manner  of  Ver- 
sailles. 


**  Here  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  gigantic  pieces  of  flattery  by 
which  the  courtiers  of  Catherine  II. 
sought  to  keep  or  win  her  favor.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  of  that  empress  to  Astanldna, 
she  remarked  to  the  proprietor,  *  Were 
it  not  for  the  forest,  you  would  be  able 
to  see  Moscow.*  The  latter  immedi- 
ately set  some  thousands  of  serfs  to 
work,  and  in  a  few  days  afterward 
prevailed  upon  the  empress  to  pay  him 
another  visit.  *  Your  mi^esty,' ne  said, 
'regretted  that  the  forest  should  shut 
out  my  view  of  Moscow.  It  shall  do 
so  no  longer.'  lie  thereupon  waved 
his  hand,  and  there  was  a  movement 
among  the  trees.  They  rocked  back- 
ward and  forward  a  moment,  tottered, 
and  fell  crashing  together,  breaking  a 
wide  avenue  through  the  forest,  at  the 
end  of  which  glittered  m  the  distance 
the  golden  domes  of  the  city." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Astley's.  A  well-known  place 
of  entertainment,  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  London,  so  called 
from  Philip  Astley,  the  builder 
of  nineteen  theatres.  It  was 
originally  built  for  equestrian 
exhibitions.  The  present  thea- 
tre, which  is  the  fourth  erected 
upon  this  site,  has  been  remod- 
elled for  performances  of  the  reg- 
ular drama. 


•*  There  is  no  place  which  recalls 
so  strongly  our  recollections  of  child- 
hood as  Astley's.  It  was  not  a  *  Royiil 
Amphitheatre '  in  those  days,  nor  had 
Ducrow  arisen  to  i«hed  the  light  of  class- 
ic taste  and  portable  gns  over  the  saw- 
dust of  the  circus;  but  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  place  was  the  same,  the 
pieces  were  the  same,  the  clown's  jokes 
were  the  same,  the  riding-masters  were 
equally  grand,  the  comic  performers 
equally  witty,  the  tragedians  equally 
hoarse,  and  the  '  hlghfy -trained  char, 
gers  *  equally  spirited.  Astley's  has  al- 
tered for  the  better  —  we  have  changed 
for  the  worse."  Dickens. 

He  [Canning]  csme.  but  said  he  hatod 
the  whole  thlnK;  that  he  had  come  only 
because  he  had  i^ivcn  his  word;  and  then, 
turning  suddenly  ou  the  Secretary,  '*  Now 
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tf  yon  wfn  let  me  oir  from  this  baafnem 
to-nlfbt,  I  wUl  tTHU  70a  to  AHUy'i."' 

Otorge  Ttetmcr. 

We  bare  foar  bones  and  one  postilion, 
wbo  baa  a  rery  long  whip,  and  drivea  bU 
team  something  like  tbe  Conrier  of  St. 
Petersbarg  in  tbe  circle  at  AMky't  or 
Franconi's.  uiekau. 

Base  BaonapArt^  filled  with  deadly  ire. 
Sets,  one  by  one,  our  pUtybonsea  on  fire. 
Some  yenfi  ago  be  poanced  witb  deadly 

glee  on 
Tbe  Opera  House,  then  bamt  down  tbe 

Fantneon; 
Thy  batch,  O  IUlf);>enny  t   passed  in  a 

trice. 
Boiled  some  black  pitch,  and  burnt  down 

Aitleif**  twice.  Reitcted  Addreua. 

Astor  Ijibntry.  A  library  in  New 
York  City,  containing  more  than 
100,000  volumes,  so  named  after 
John  Jacob  Astor  (1763-1848),  by 
whom  it  was  endowed  with  $iOO,- 
000. 

Astrologer,  The.  A  picture  by 
Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Gioigione  (1477-1511),  in 
the  Manfrin  palace,  Venice, 
Italy. 

Astrologers,    The.    See    Geohs- 

TBICIANS,  Thb. 

Athassel  Priory.  A  beautiful 
ruined  priory  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  Tipperary  County, 
Ireland. 

Athenaoum.  In  ancient  Athens  a 
temple  or  gymnasium  sacred  to 
Minerva,  where  philosophers, 
poets,  and  rhetoricians  were  ac- 
customed to  recite  their  works. 
Hence  applied  in  later  times  to 
an  association  or  a  building  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  literature 
or  art. 

Athenasum.  A  noted  club-house 
and  club  situated  in  Pall  Mall, 
London,  belonging  to  an  associa- 
tion instituted  in  1823,  and  com- 
posed of  individuals  distinguished 
for  their  literary  or  scientific  at- 
tainments, or  as  patrons  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  art.  The 
club-house  was  built  in  1829. 
The  Athenseum  has  the  best  club 
library  in  London. 


"The  only  club  I  belong  to  la 
tbe  Athcnaeura,  which  consists  of  1,200 
members,  araoptr  whom  are  to  be  reck- 
oned a  lar$re  proportion  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  In  tbe  land,  in  everv 
Mae— dvil,  military,  sad  eccleaiMtloal, 


peers  spiritual  and  temporal  (05  noUe* 
men  and  12  bishops),  commoners,  men 
of  tbe  learned  professiona,  those  eon- 
necied  with  science,  the  arts,  and  com- 
merce  In  all  Its  principal  branches,  as 
well  as  the  distinffulshed  wbo  do  not 
belong  to  any  parucuiar  clasa.  Many 
of  these  are  to  be  met  with  every  day, 
living  witb  tbe  aame  freedom  aa  m 
their  own  houses.  For  six  guineas  a 
year  every  member  has  the  command 
of  an  excellent  library,  with  mapa,  of 
the  daily  papers,  Engligb  and  foreign, 
the  principal  periodicals,  and  every 
material  for  writing,  with  attendance 
for  whatever  is  wanted.  The  building 
is  a  sort  of  palace,  and  is  kept  with  the 
aame  exactness  and  comfort  as  a  pri- 
vate dwelling.  Every  member  is  a 
master,  without  any  of  the  trouble  of  a 
master.  He  can  come  when  he  pleases, 
and  stay  away  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
without  anything  going  wrong.  He 
has  the  command  of  regular  servants, 
without  having  to  pay  or  to  manage 
them.  He  can  have  whatever  meal  or 
refreshment  he  wants,  at  all  hours, 
and  served  up  with  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  bis  own  house.  He  orders 
just  what  he  pleases,  having  no  interest 
to  think  of  but  his  own.  In  short,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  a  greater  de- 
gree of  liberty  in  living." 

Walker'9  OriginaL 


__  "  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  this 
club  are  people  who  rather  seek  to  ob- 
tain a  sort  ox  standing  by  belonging  to 
tbe  AthensBum,  than  to  give  it  lustre 
by  the  talent  of  its  members.  Nine- 
tenths  of  tbe  Intellectual  writers  of  tbe 
age  would  be  certainly  black-balled  by 
the  dunces.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  partiy  on  account  of  this,  the 
Athaencum  is  a  capital  club." 

Hew  Quarterly  Retitw, 

His  CM.  Oulzot's]  name  was  Immedi- 
ately propoKtHl  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  AtMnmum.  M.  Guizot  was  black- 
called.  Certainly,  they  knew  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  name.  But  the  English- 
man Is  not  fickle.  Ue  had  really  made 
up  bis  mind,  now  for  years  as  be  read  bis 
newspaoer,  to  hate  and  despise  M.  Out- 
xot;  and  the  altered  position  of  the  man 
aa  an  Illustrious  exile,  and  a  giie«t  In  the 
country,  make  no  difference  to  him,  as 
they  would  instantly  to  an  Amerlcan^^ 

Every  day  atter  leaving  the  Athmmum, 
T  go  and  sit  for  an  hour  in  .<%t.  Jnmes's 
Park.  Taints  Tramt. 

Tbe  broad  steps  of  the  Athenmum  are 
as  yet  unthronged  by  the  f^huffllng  feet  of 
the  literati  whose  morning  is  longer  and 
more  itecluded  than  that  of  idler  men,  but 
who  will  be  seen  In  swarms,  at  four,  en- 
tering that  Biinerb  edifice  In  company 
with  the  employes  and  politicians  who 
affect  their  society.  Jf.  P.  WUIU, 
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AtlinuMim,  A  bnlldlngon  Beacon  ' 
Street,  Boston,  belODglnff  to  the  , 
Attaewenm  corpoiMlon,  and  con-  , 
talDing  a  Ubrar;  ot  more  t  b  an  1  ]  S  ,- 
000  ToTninM,  and  until  r«c«ntly  a 
good  cotlecttoD  of  paintings  and 
itaniBr;.  A  great  part  of  the 
works  of  art  formerly  !□  the 
Albeiueum  are  now  In  the  Huse- 
Qin  of  Fins  Artg,  <n  Boston.  It 
contains  also  the  library  of  the 
American  Academy  ol  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

AtheiuBiuti.  A  bnllding  Id  Balti- 
more, Hd.,  conl^nlnK  several 
llbrBries,  a  plcture-galleir,  read- 
ing-room, and  mu»eum  of  curiue- 
tties 

Athenaom.  ATery  common  nnme 
applied  to  numerous  associations 
and  bullilings  devoted  to  purposes 
connected  with  literature  or  art. 

Atbons,  BDhool   of.    See   Scbool 


iUB  Atlas  iitstolnlng  a  slobe. 
This  figure  is  of  value  as  exhibit- 
ing the  ancient  ideas  of  asDon- 
omy.  Now  la  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  Italy. 
Attila.  A  fresco  hv  Raphael  Ban- 
zlo  (14fO-15->0}  In  the  Btanu  ot 
the  Heliodorus,  In  the  Vadcan, 

43-  "  Rsphsel'i  freKO  Mylcd  •  Um 
Aulli'  ka  niiber  faliiorioUy  ihui  rell- 
glouily  LTcated :  It  li,ln  nict,u  hlitsii- 
c>l  pleton."  Mn.  JamitOK. 

Attbtim.  A  place  celel>ratad  in 
Goldsmith's  poem  of  "The  De- 
serted Village."  The  situation 
of  this  villogB  has  been  much  In 
doubt ;  but  It  is  now  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  sauie  as  LIs- 
Boy,  or  Lishoy,  in  tlie  county  ot 
Westmealh,  neuT  Atblone,  Ire- 
land. There  is  a  viUuKe  named 
Auburn  (soniet lines  spelt  At- 
bourne)  In  Wilixhlre,  near  Marl- 


Inent  in  the  military  history  ot  | 
the  island.  It  underwent  a  long  | 
■ieKe  in  the  relKn  of  James  II.. 
and  was  at  last  taken  by  the  l 
English. 
Atlanta,  The.  A  powerful  Con- 
federate ram  in  the  Civil  War  of 
loei-fiS.    She  was  iiniler  the  com- 


*pd  the  JfafuinC^,  lucompsiiled  by  gun- 

uh.  vbo  wPDt  lo  Kc  ihc  flithl  uid 
enjoy  the  riclory.  When  hor  Intended 
*lcIJinaiipp«rrdlnalshI,W?bbauure<l 

1n-\aviwotlbf  AOoKta  brfoH  bruik- 
&M.'  Ai  (he  piuhed  elrtflly  townrd 
Ibe  Withavkn,  Cipl-  KwlKvn  »:nl  ■  I 
»Ud  (hul  Uiu  urried  away  the  top  | 
or  Ibe  Allanla'i  pIliii-hoUK  uid  ni-ni 
bvT  aground.  FLneen  rnLnuItfa  after- 
mrdi  (he  wu  ■  ptiuntT  lo  xhe  Wrr- 
htKtfn.    'Propldence,  for  tiimt  ip>nd 


Tft. 


entlfled,  but  v  ...  . 
apparent  reason,  with  Che  scene 
ot  the  |)oem. 

4^"Tbe   Tlllsgc   of  Llaaoy,  BOW 


[Ooldamlth]  pletuml'Bvnt  Auban* 
aa  s  dtKeHrd  vLlliifre,  reoutD  In  al- 
moat  total  obacsrltjr.  If  bti  picture 
iraa  Ln  any  deurve  drawn  from  riicl«, 
tbcy  were  b)  M  llkc-llhuod  aa  akndcr 
»  the  iDHMhula  whicb  rurnUhed  hia 
deacrlpllu»  uf  the  f\nct,  aurrounded  by 


tiary  muat  dibpr  b«  ni 
olber  locality,  or  trat^. 
creatlvs  lacolty  of  Ibo  i 


»»-"  The  village  1 
la  a  tme  Enfrllah  vliir_ 

fellcllj-  ^kA  the  mlafry  whlS^'  Gol 
amltb  hat  brought  clone  together 

aoclely.'''il"   ha.riwun-di'y  never  a> 

d'lw.'a  "c"  r«al"of  pl"nlyr™"™nl^l 
ininqullllty,  a»  lila  Aulum,  He  ] 
•aaundl;  uevxr  Ken  la  Uaglaiid 
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the  inhabitants  of  inch  a  paradite 
turned  out  of  their  bomea  in  one  day, 
and  forced  to  emigmte  in  a  body  to 
America.  The  hamlet  he  bad  probably 
seen  in   Kent;    the  ^ectment  be  bad 

f)robably  seen  in  Munster;  but  by  Join- 
ng  the  two,  he  has  produced  aomo- 
thing  which  never  waa  and  never  will 
be  aeen  in  any  part  of  the  world.'* 
*  Macaulay. 

49*  "He  [Goldsmith]  palnu  the 
friends  and  scenes  of  his  youth,  and 
peoples  Auburn  and  Waketleld  with 
remembrances  of  Lissoy."    Thackeray. 

Sweet  Auburn  I  loveliest  vUlaKe  of  the 
plain.  OoldtmUh. 

Auburn,  Mount.    See  Mount  Au- 

BURX. 

Auohinleck  House.  The  mansion 
of  the  Bos  well  family,  near  Cum- 
nock, Scotland,  often  alluded  to 
in  the  memoirs  of  Johnson,  and 
associated  with  the  name  of  his 
biographer. 

Audley  Castle.  A  picturesque 
ruined  fortress  in  the  county  of 
Down,  Ireland. 

Audubon  Avenue.  A  subterra- 
nean passage  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky.  It  is  one  mile 
in  length,  50  feet  high,  and  50  or 
60  feet  in  width. 

Auerbaoh's  Cellar.  A  place  of 
public  entertainment,  where  beer 
and  wine  are  sold,  under  an  old 
house  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  It 
is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  tradi- 
tional feats  of  the  famous  magi- 
cian. Doctor  Faustus.  His  magi- 
cal exploits  of  drawing  various 
wines  from  gimlet-holesDored  for 
the  purpose  in  the  table,  of  mak- 
ing the  meml)ers  of  the  company 
seize  each  other's  nones  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  grasping 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  his  finally 
riding  out  of  the  door  u^n  a 
cask,  are  told  by  Goethe  m  his 
dramatic  poem  of  "Faust,"  one 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Aner- 
bach's  Cellar.  Two  pictures 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  the 
vault  are  supposed  to  commemo- 
rate the  adventures  of  Faust. 

tST  **  1  supped  there  during  my  last 
visit  to  Germany,  and  took  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  traditions  connected 
with  it,  which  the  waiter  seemed  to 
have  a  particular  pleasure  in  communi* 
eating.    He  assured  me  that  there  was 


not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  mv 
being  seated  in  the  very  vault  in  whien 
both  Faust  and  (it>etbe  had  caroused.** 

iiayward. 


"  Another   interesting  place  in 

Leipsic  is  Auerbach's  cellar,  which  it  is 
said  contains  an  old  manuscript  history 
of  Faust,  from  which  Goethe  derived 
the  tirst  idea  of  his  poem.  He  used  to 
frequent  this  cellar.^     Bayard  Taylor. 

As  grosser  spirits  surgled  out 
From  chair  wnd  table  with  a  iipoat. 
In  Auerhach'$  Cellar  once,  to  dout 
The  aenses  of  the  rabble  rout. 
Where'er  the  gimlet  twirled  about 
Of  cunning  Mephistopheles: 
So  did  these  cuiming  spirits  seem  In  store, 
Behind  the  walnocot  or  the  door. 

LaiaelU  Biglow  Paper*. 

Auerbaok.  A  ruined  castle  on  the 
road  between  Darmstadt  and 
Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Augustan  Age.  A  picture  by 
Jean  L^on  G«5r6me  (b.  1824),  the 
French  painter. 

Augusteum.  A  palace  in  Dresden, 
Saxony.  It  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  works  of  art  and 
scientific  treasures.  [Called  also 
the  Japanese  Palace. 1 

Augustus.  See  Arch  of  Augus- 
tus, Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
Palace  of  the  Casars. 

Aurea  Domus.  See  Goldek 
House. 

Aurora.  1.  A  celebrated  fresco 
by  Guido  Reni  (1675-lf>42)  in  the 
casino,  or  summer-house,  of  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace  in  Rome.  It 
is  painted  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
represents  Aurora  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun.  while  the  Hours  advance  in 
rapid  motion.  The  engraving  of 
this  picture  bv  Raphael  Morgnen 
(1758-1833)  has  made  it  very  fa- 
miliar.  According  to  Lanzi,  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  and  the  Niobe 
were  the  favorite  models  of  Gui- 
do, and  there  are  few  of  his  large 
pictures  in  which  the  Niol)e  or 
one  of  her  children  is  not  intro- 
duced, yet  with  such  skill  that  the 
imitation  can  hardly  be  detected. 


••  Ouido's  Aurora  is  the  very 
type  of  haste  and  impetus;  for  surely 
no  man  ever  imnginca  such  hurry  and 
tumult,  such  sounding  and  cloMiing. 
Painters  maintain  ihut  it  is  lighted  fh>m 
two  sides:  they  have  my  full  permis* 
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•Ion  to  llgl:t  th*ir»  from  tlirce.  if  It  vriW 
toiproTe  tlivm,  but  iht*  lUffcrcnco  Uei 
eliewbere."        JitntitUmthfCit  Letttrt. 


•«  The  God  of  D»y  in  seated  on 
bis  ehftrlot.  surrounded  oy  %  choir  of 
dancing  Hours,  preceded  by  the  early 
mominff  Hour,  iicatterinff  flowers. 
The  de«p  blue  of  the  se*,  sUll  obscure, 
is  charming.  There  is  a  jovousness, 
a  complete  pagan  Rmplltude,  about 
the««  bloumlrig  goddesses,  with  their 
huids  interllnlced,  and  all  dandng  as  if 
at  an  antique  festival.'*    Taine,  Trant. 

What  H  Outdo's  Rusplfillosi  Aurora  but 
a  nuimlnff  thought,  as  the  horses  In  It  are 
onlj  a  muming  cluud^  £meno$t, 

2.  A  well-known  fre8co-f>aiiit- 
ing  by  Giovanni  Francesco  Bar- 
bieri,  called  Guereino  (1590-1060). 
In  the  Villa  LudovlHi,  Rome. 


"The  Aurora  of  Guereino  fills 
the  celling  and  iu  corves.  She  is  a 
young,  vigorous  woman,  her  vigor  al- 
most inclining  to  coarseness.  Before 
her  are  three  female  figures  on  a  cloud, 
all  large  and  ample,  and  much  more 
original  and  natural  than  those  of  the 
Aurora  of  Guido  ...  A  ray  of  morn- 
ing light  half  traverses  their  faces,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  illuminated 
and  shadowed  portions  is  channing. 
.  .  .  Guereino  did  not,  like  Guido,  couy 
antiques  -  he  »tudied  living  niodclA,  like 
Caravaggio,  always  observing  the  de- 
tails of  actual  life,  the  changes  of  Im- 
nresaion  from  grave  to  gay,  and  all  that 
Is  capricious  in  the  pasoion  and  expres- 
sion of  the  face.**  Taint ^  Tran*. 

jgr  "  The  work  of  Guido  [see  «m- 
pra]  is  more  poetic  than  that  of  Guer- 
eino. and  luminous  and  soft  and  har- 
monious." Forty  th. 

An  Aurora  by  Jean-Lonls-Ha- 
mon  (1821-1874)  is  known  througb 
reproductions. 

Aurora,  The  [of  Michael  Angelo]. 
See  MoKNiNo,  Thk. 

Aoruniczebe  Mausoleum.  A  cele- 
brated tomb  erected  by  Aiirung- 
zebe  to  his  daugbter,  in  Auninga^ 
Ixad,  Hindostan.  It  has  cluster- 
ing domes  of  white  marble  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Taj  Mabal,  but 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  size  and 
splendor.    See  Taj  Mahal. 

AuaterUtz,   Battle   of.    See  Bat- 

TLR  or  ArSTERLITZ. 

Austin  Friars.  The  name  given 
to  a  court  or  place  in  Ix)ndon, 
in  wliicb  formerly  stood  a  cele- 
brated Augiistinian  convent,  now 
converted  into  a  Dutch  church. 


AaatrU,  The.  A  screw  steamer 
sailing  from  Hamburg,  Germany, 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Uie  open  sea 
in  1858,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  400 
persons,  for  tbe  most  part  Qer^ 
mans. 

Auto  da  F^.  A  noted  pictnre  by 
Francisco  Rizi  (1006-1085).  In 
tbe  gallery  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

Avalon.  The  poetical  name  of 
Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, spoken  of  as  an  f«/a;td,  which, 
it  is  conjectured,  the  place  may 
once  have  been  at  certain  seasons. 
Avalon  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  romances  of  King  Ar- 
thur. 

Clustered  upon  the  western  side 

Of  i4ra/on^«  Krecn  hill. 
Her  ancient  homes  and  (Vetted  towers 

Were  lying,  bright  and  stin. 

Henry  Alford, 

Glory  and  boast  of  Atalom**  fslr  vale, 
liuw  beautiful  the  ancient  turrets  rose ! 

W.  L,  Bowlei. 

Ave-Csesar-Imperator.  A  pic- 
ture by  Jean  Leon  G(?r6me  (b. 
1824),  the  French  painter. 

Aventine  Mount.  [Lat.  Mon9 
Arentinuit.]  One  of  tbe  seven 
bills  of  Rome.  Under  the  kings 
two  orders  had  been  established 
at  Home,  tbe  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians. Tbe  revolution  which 
substituted  the  consular  republic 
for  royalty  destroyed  the  equilib- 
rium Iwtween  these  two  orders. 
The  plebeians,  revolting  against 
tbe  severity  of  tbe  jwor-laws, 
broke  tbe  peace  of  the  city,  B.C. 
4'J.*t,  by  an  armed  secession  to  the 
Aventine  Mount.  Anciis  Murtius 
added  tbe  bill  to  Rome,  and  \^o- 
pled  it  with  captives  from  neigh- 
horing  Latin  villages,  thus  orijji- 
natiug  tbe  order  of  pUbf.  Of  tbe 
many  temples  and  buildings 
which  once  covered  tbe  Mount, 
but  very  little  remains,  and  its 
summit  is  now  crowned  by  tbe 
three  churches  of  Sant'  Alessio,  II 
Priorato.  and  Santa  Sabina.  Tbe 
name  of  tbe  hill  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Aventinus,  a  king  of 
Alba;  but  some  regard  it  as  taken 
from  Avens,  a  Sabine  river;  while 
others  give  it  a  more  legendary 
derivation  from  the  story  of 
Romulus   and   Remus  watching 
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the  auspices  after  the  fonndation 
of  the  city.  A  cliff  of  the  Aven- 
tino  is  famed   as   the   supposed 

Elace  where  the  giant  Cacus  had 
is  cave.  The  story  of  his  rob- 
bery of  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  and 
of  his  subsequent  destruction  by 
that  hero,  is  told  by  Virgil  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  ^neid.  The 
poets  Ennius,  Gallus,  and  Livius 
Andronicus  lived  upon  the  Aven- 
tine. 


"Mount  Aventlnut  Indemnifles 
the  mind  for  all  the  pain  Ail  recoliectlona 
the  other  hills  awake ;  and  its  aapoot  ii 
as  beauteous  as  its  memories  are  sweet. 
The  banks  at  its  foot  were  called  the 
"Lovely  SuniA  (puichrumUUu9)»  Poet- 
ry uliio  has  embelUshed  this  spot:  it 
was  there  that  Virgil  placed  the  cave 
of  Caous ;  and  Rome,  so  great  iu  his- 
tory, is  still  greater  by  the  heroic  fic- 
tions with  which  her  fkbuious  origin 
has  been  deolced.*'     Madame  de  Statl. 

Abelard  had  liis  school,  his  camp  as  he 
called  tt,  upon  the  mountain,  then  almost 
deserted,  where  now  rises  the  temple  of 
St.  GeneviAve.    Tills  was  the  Aventine 


Mmmt  of  a  nation  of  dltctples  leaving  the 
ancient  schools  in  order  to  listen  to  the 
firesh  and  strong  words  of  Abelard 

Lamartine  Drams, 

Amidst  these  scenes.  O  pilgrim !  seek'st 

thou  Rome  ? 
Vain  is  thy  search,  — the  pomp  of  Home 

Is  fled  * 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb ; 
Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the 

dead.       Francisco  de  Quevedo^  Trans, 

Avooa.  A  beautiful  valley  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  cele- 
bratou  iu  the  verse  of  Moore. 
The  name  signifies  the  "  meeting 
of  the  waters.** 

There  Is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  Talley  so 

sweet. 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  brigtit 

waters  meet 

Axum.    See  Obelisk  of  Axuk. 

Ayoon  Mooaa.  S^  Focktaikb  of 
MosKS. 

Ayr,  Twa  Brigs  of.  See  TwA 
Bbios  of  Ayr. 

Azhar,  Moaque  of.    See  MoequB 

OF  AZHA&. 
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Bftbel,  Tower  of.  See  Btim  Kim- 
rood  and  Tower  of  Babel. 

Babele,  Tor  di.  See  Tob  di  Ba- 
bels. 

Babl  Hmnayon.  See  Scblimb 
Porte. 

Babiiino,  Via.    See  Via  Babuiito. 

Bacchanal,  The.  1.  A  picture  by 
Domo  Dossi  (1474-1S58J,  the  Ital- 
ian  painter.  In  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 

8.  A  picture  by  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (1577-1610),  now  at  Blen- 
heim, England.  * 

Bacchante.  A  famoun  picture  bv 
Annibale  Caracci  (15(i0-1600).  In 
the  Tribune  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Bacchus.  1.  A  famous  relic  of 
ancient  sculpture,  a  masterpiece 
by  some  attributed  to  Phidias. 
In  the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 
[Also  called  the  Tor9o  Fanie8P,\ 

2.  A  celebrated  colossal  statue 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

49*' "The  Mune  peraoniility  [Antl- 
nonii),  idealized  it  In  true,  but  nntbor 
fuflerinic  tbnn  g»lnint(  by  tbe  pruceos, 
i*  powerfully  iinprcnmfd  unun  the  coIoa. 
Ml  DionvHus  [Bttccbusl  or  tbe  Vatican. 
What  dHtinguUhes  this  trreat  work  Is 
tbe  inbreatbed  spirit  of  divinity." 

J.  A.  JSymonda. 

3.  A  statue  by  Jacopo  Sanso- 
vi  no  (1477-1570),  pronounced  **  one 
of  the  finest  statues  conceived  by 
anv  moilern  in  the  stvle  of  tlie 
antique.'*  It  is  in  theX'ffizi  Gal- 
lery, Florence,  Italy. 

Bacchus.  See  DaryKEy  Bacchus 
and  Narcissus. 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  An  ad- 
mired mytholofjical  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1570),  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

B^  **  The  creation  of  the  Bacchus 
and  Ariadno  may  be  said  to  inalce  a 
third  with  that  of  Bhalcespeare's  Mid- 
summer Nlffbt's  Dream  and  Milton's 
Comus :  each  given  In  tbcir  own  proper 
language."  Eatttakt, 


'**!■  there  say  thing  in  modem 
art  In  any  way  analogous  to  what 
Tltlnn  has  effected  in  the  wonderful 
bringing  together  of  two  times  in  tbe 
Ariadne  of  tbe  National  Gallery  ?  " 

Charlet  Lamb, 

Back  Bay.  An  expansion  of 
Charles  River,  the  principal 
stream  flowing  into  Boston  Har- 
bor. On  the  new  made  land  in 
this  region  of  the  city  (to  which 
quarter  the  name  Back  Bay  is 
commonly  applied)  are  some  of 
the  finest  streets  and  buildings. 

The  crowds  filled  the  decorous  streets, 
and  the  trim  pathways  of  the  Comm(>n 
snd  the  Public  Garden,  and  flownl  ui  an 
ortlerly  course  luwnrds  the  vant  eillflce 
on  tlie  Back  Bay,  presenting  the  Intcrett- 
iuK  points  wliich  always  diNtin(!ui<th  a 
crowd  come  to  tuwu  trvm  a  city  cp'wd. 

W.  D.  JloteelU. 

Bacon's  Brazen  Head.  See  Fkiar 
Bacon's  BRAzay  Head. 

Badia,  Iia.  A  celebrated  abbey 
church  in  Florence,  Italy.  It 
was  founded  in  the  inid<ile  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  im- 
mediate neiKhl)orhood  of  Flor- 
ence is  another  church  built  by 
the  Medici,  in  the  tifteenth  cen- 
tury, known  as  La  Badia  di  Fie- 
sole. 

Badminton.  The  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  BoHufort,  10  miles  from  Chip- 
penham, England. 

Bagnigge  Wells.  Formerly  a 
note<l  mineral  spring  in  Isling- 
t<»n,  London.  It  was  much  \is- 
ited  by  I^)n(lon«^r8  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eijihteenth  and  first 

fart  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ts  gardens  were  extensive,  aiid 
laid  out  in  the  fashion  of  the 
times  ;  but  its  mineral  springs 
were  the  principal  attraction. 
Miss  Edgewortli  alludes  to  it  as 
a  place  of  jwpular  resort,  and  it 
is  often  spoken  of  by  authors  of 
the  last  century.  It  has  ceased 
to  exist. 


"  Bajyrni(f(^  Wells  were  situated 
on  a  little  stream  called  tbo  Uivcr  Bug* 
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niggc,  thouffh  acaroely  better  than  n 
dlieh.  The  HouB«  of  Baffnigge  wan  at 
one  time  inhabited  by  NtTl  Gwynn. 
On  an  inscription  on  the  front  uf  it 
stood :  *  T.  B.  This  Is  Bagnigg<!  Bouse 
near  the  Pindar  a  Walcefeilde,  1680.'" 

IF.  J/otoiU. 

Baiae,  Bay  of.    See  Bay  of  Bai^. 
Bailey,  Old.    See  Old  Bailey. 

Baker  Street.  A  well-known 
stieet  in  London,  leading  north 
from  Portman  Square.  In  Baker 
Street  is  Madame  Tussaud's  cele- 
brated exhibition  of  wax- work 
figures.  See  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  Exhibition. 

What  would  they  nay  in  Baker  Street  to 
some  sights  with  which  our  new  fViends 
Ihvoredus?  Thackeray 

Balbi  Palace.  [IX^\.  Palazzo  BalhL] 
A  well-known  palaro  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  containing  some  treasures 
of  art.  • 

Balbi.    See  Strada  Balbi. 

Baldacchino.  [The  Canopy.]  The 
bronze  canopy  which  covers  the 
higli  altar  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Rome.  It  Was  cast  after  designs 
by  Bernini  in  1633,  and  made 
chiefly  from  the  bronze  taken 
from  the  Pantheon,  and  partly 
from  metal  which  Po|H3  Urban 
VIII.  procured  from  Venice. 

tar  "It  la  difficult  to  imagine  on 
what  ground,  or  for  what  purpose,  this 
coHily  fabric  was  placed  here.  It  has 
ncitlier  beauty  nor  grandeur,  and  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  a  colossal 
four-post  bedstead  without  tlio  curtains. 
...  It  is  a  pursuing  and  intrusive 
presence.  .  .  .  We  wish  it  anywhere 
but  where  it  is,  under  the  dome,  rear- 
ing Its  tawdry  commonplace  into  that 
majestic  space,  and  scrawling  upon 
the  air  its  leeblti  and  affect<Hl  lines  of 
spiral."  Uillard. 

49^  "  It  only  looked  like  a  consid- 
erably magnified  bedstead  —  nothing 
more.  Yet  I  knew  it  was  a  good  deal 
more  than  half  as  high  as  Niagara 
Falls.  It  was  overshadowed  by  a 
dome  so  mighty  that  its  own  height 
was  snubbed."  Mark  Twain. 

Balduinstein.  A  feudal  fortress 
on  the  river  Lahn,  near  Dietz,  in 
Germany.    It  was  built  in  1325. 

Balgownie,  Bridge  of.  See  Bbiq 
o'  Balqowkie. 


BaUol  College.    A  noted  college  in 

Oxford,  England,  being  one  of 

the  nineteen  colleges  included  in 

the  University,    ft  was  founded 

about  the  year  1263. 

16.T7.  10  May,  I  was  admitted  a  fellow 
coromuner  uf  Baliol  College.  .  ■  .  The  foi* 
low  communers  were  no  more  exempt 
from  exercise  than  the  meanest  common- 
ers there.  John  Evelyn^  Ihary, 

Ball's  Cave.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.Y.  It  ia 
traversed  in  boats  which  follow 
the  course  of  a  subterranean  river 
at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet 
l)elow  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Ballybunian.  A  series  of  noted 
caves  which  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  natural  won- 
ders of  Ireland.  They  are  situ- 
ated  not  far  from  Tralee,  in  the 
countjr  of  Kerry,  Ireland. 

Balmoral  Castle.  A  castle  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  river  Dee,  about  40 
miles  south-west  of  Abenleen, 
belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  occupied  by  her  as  a 
Highland  residence. 

Baltimore  Street.  A  main  avenue 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a  favorite 
promenade. 

Baltony.  A  Druidical  temple  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
somewhat  resembling  that  at 
Stonehenge  in  size  and  structure. 

Bambino  Santissimo.  [The  Holy 
Infant  1  A  wooden  figure  of  the 
infant  Saviour,  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli  at  Rome, 
whose  miraculous  powers  in  cur- 
ing the  sick  have  caused  it  to  be 
held  in  wonderful  repute.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  it  was 
can-ed  by  a  Franciscan  pilgrim 
out  of  a  tree  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  was  painted  by  St. 
Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep- 
ing over  his  work.  The  image  is 
extremely  rich  in  gems  and  jew- 
elry, and  is  held  in  such  esteem 
in  cases  of  severe  sickness  that  it 
has  been  said  by  the  Italians  to 
receive  more  fees  than  any  phy- 
sician in  Rome.  The  festival  of 
the  Bambino,  which  occurs  at 
the  Epiphany,  attracts  crowds  of 
])easantry  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounaing  country. 
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tSf  ''On  the  6ih  of  Jnnaarv,  the 
lof^  steps  of  Arm  Gall  looked  like  an 
amt-nill,  to  thronsed  were  they  with 
people.  ...  II  Bambloo,  a  pointed 
image  of  wood,  covered  with  }vwcls, 
was  carried  by  a  monk  lu  white  glovee, 
and  exhibited  to  the  people.  Every- 
body dropped  down  upon  their  knees.^ 

Frtdtrika  Bremer. 

4^ "The  diepoaltion  of  the  group 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  llghta  are 
managed  with  considerable  skill.  On 
ttds  occasion  the  church  Is  always 
thronged,  especially  by  peasants  Arom 
the  country.*'  O,  S,  HiUard. 

4^**  The  miraculous  Bambino  is  a 
painted  doll,  swaddled  in  a  white  dress, 
which  is  crusted  over  with  maguiflccnt 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubles.  The 
Virgin  also  wears  In  her  ears  superb 
diamond  pendants.  The  general  effect 
of  the  scenic  show  is  admirable,  and 
crowds  flock  to  it  and  press  about  it  all 
daylong.'*  W.  W,  Story. 

Qaml»h6d  fh>m  throat  to  fbot  with  rings 
And  brooches  and  precious  ofTcrings, 
And  fts  little  nose  Kissed  quite  away 
by  dying  lips.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  fbr  you  must  know 
It  has  Its  minions  to  come  nnd  go. 
It*  perfumed  chamber,  remote  and  still, 
Its  «iiken  couch,  and  its  Jewelled  throne. 
And  a  special  carriage  of  its  nwn 
To  take  the  air  in,  when  it  will. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Sanbury  Cross.  Iti  Oxfordshire, 
England.  The  place  was  famous 
for  Its  cakes  and  ale,  and  also  for 
its  Puritanic  zeal.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  the 
shows  and  pageants  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Banbury;  but  when 
the  performers  reached  the  high 
cross  in  Banbury,  a  collision  oc- 
curred betw^een  tliem  and  the  Pu- 
ritans, in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious.  The  high  cross,  and 
three  smaller  ones,  were  cut  down 
and  backed  in  pieces.  The  mag- 
nificent church  met  with  a  simi- 
lar fate. 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Crou^ 
To  see  a  fine  lady  ride  on  a  white  horse. 
Rings  on  her  lingers,  snd  bcllR  on  her  tors. 
That  she  may  make  music  wliercver  she 
goes.  Mother  Ooo$e. 

Bangor  House.  An  old  ecclesias- 
tical mansion  in  London  —  the 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ban- 
gor—which  stood  until  1828. 

BiniAs.  A  noble  deserted  castle 
in  Syria,  of  very  high  antiquity, 
one  of    the  finest  examples  of 


Phoenician  architecture.  Portions 
of  the  building  are  of  the  i)eriod 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Christians  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  after  which  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  [Called 
also  Castle  of  Subeibeh.] 

Bank  of  England.  The  great  na- 
tional moneyed  institution  of 
England,  and  the  principal  bank 
of  deposit  and  circulation  in  the 
world,  situated  in  Threadueedlc 
Street,  Ix)ndon.  It  is  sometimes 
jocularly  styled  "  The  Old  Laily 
of  Threadneedle  Street."  It  was 
founded  in  1694.  The  process  of 
weighing  gold  and  printing  bank- 
notes is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful results  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion. The  chief  halls  of  the  Bank 
are  open  to  the  public. 

The  flninhcd  glaze  or  lifc  in  I'an'R  Ir  W«h 
invariable,  aiitt  the  full  tiilcut'ti'aili'  round 
the  Bankqf  England  Is  not  no  incxoritily 
powerful.  Anthony  TroUope. 

Bank  of  Ireland.  A  noble  build- 
ing—formerly the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament—  iu  Dublin. 


*•  The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  univer- 
sally clnsHi'd  among  the  moai  perfect 
examples  of  Britlnb  arcblteciure  in  the 
klngdum;  nnd  indeed  is,  perhaps,  un- 
surpa0i>ed  iu  Europe.  Yet,  sirauKe  to 
say,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
architect  —  the  biatury  of  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  structure  being  wrapt  in 
obscurity  alniuMi  approaching  to  mys. 
tery.  It  U  built  entirely  of  Portland 
stone,  and  Ia  remarkable  for  an  ab^ienco 
of  all  meretricioUH  ornament,  attracting 
entirely  by  its  pure,  claitsic,  and  rigid- 
ly simple  architecture.  In  IAO'2  it  was 
purchased  from  government  by  tlio  gi>v- 
eruurs  of  the  Hank  of  Ineland,  who 
have  since  subjected  it  to  vomc  altera* 
tions,  with  a  view  to  its  bi'Uer  applica- 
tion to  its  present  purpose.  Thete 
changes,  howe%-er,  have  oven  effected 
without  Impalriug  its  beauty  cither  ex- 
ternally or  internally;  and  it  unques- 
tionably merits  its  reputation  as  *  ilie 
grnndcKt,  most  convenient,  and  moitt 
extensive  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope.' "  Mr.  and  Mm.  ffaii. 

Banks,  The.  A  name  fniiiiliarly 
given  to  the  shoal,  or  subniarino 
table-land,  extending  some  300 
miles  eastward  of  Newfound- 
land, and  much  frequented  by 
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fishing-craft.    The  depth  of  wa- 
ter ve^es  from  25  to  60  fathoms. 

The  good  ship  darti  through  the  water, 
all  day,. all  night,  like  a  flsh,  aulverlng 
with  uperd,  gliding  through  liquid  leagues, 
alidlnK  from  horizon  to  horizon.  She  has 
passed  Cape  Sable ;  she  haa  reached  the 
Banti,  the  land-birds  are  left ;  no  flaher- 
men  —  and  aiiU  we  fly  fur  our  Uvea. 

Ji,  W.  EtntviOH, 

Banque  de  France.  [Bank  of 
France.]  The  Bank  of  France,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Vrilliere,  Paris, 
was  founded  in  1803.  Its  capital 
is  182,500,000  francs,  and  the  av- 
erage amount  of  bullion  in  the 
large  and  carefully  guarded  vaults 
has  been  of  late  years  about  300,- 
000,000  francs  (£12,000,000).  The 
Bank  has  branches  in  the  chief 
large  towns. 

Banqueting  House.  A  building 
in  Whitehall,  London,  forming 
part  of  a  magnificent  design  by 
Inigo  Jones,  but  of  which  only 
this  portion  was  completed.  The 
ceiling  is  adorned  with  painting^s 
by  Rul>en8.  Upon  a  scaflfold 
erected  in  front  of  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  Charles  I.  was  led 
forth  to  execution. 

Baphomet.  A  small  human  figure 
which  served  among  the  Tem- 
plars as  an  idol,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, as  a  symbol.  This  figure, 
of  which  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  some  Continental  muse- 
ums, was  carved  of  stone,  and 
had  two  heads,  one  male  and  the 
other  female,  while  the  l)ody  was 
that  of  a  female.  The  image  was 
covered  with  mysterious  em- 
blems. The  name  Baphomet  is 
thought  to  be  an  accidental  cor- 
ruption of  Mahomet. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  picture  by 
Giotto  di  Bondone  (127B-1336). 
In  the  Accademia  at  Florence, 
Italy. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  picture  by 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden  (1400- 
144 >4).  In  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  fresco  by 
Pietro  Perugino  (1446-1524),  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  well-known 
picture    by     Gheorardt     David 


(1484-1523),  a  Flemish  painter. 
Now  in  the  Academy  of  Bruges, 
Belgium. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  picture  by 
^ttncesco  Albani  (157»-1660).  In 
the  church  of  S.  Georgio,  Bolo- 
gna, Italy. 

Baptism  of  Pocahontas.  A  pic- 
ture in  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
Rotunda  in  the  Capitol  of  Wash- 
ington, representing  the  well- 
known  scene  in  the  early  history 
of  Virginia,  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  destitute  of  truth,  or 
mainly  legendary.  This  paint- 
ing was  executed  by  John  G. 
C&pman  (b.  1808)  under  commis- 
sion from  Congress,  and  is  not 
considered  a  work  of  merit.  It 
has  become  very  familiar  to  the 
general  public  oy  its  reproduc- 
tion as  an  engraving  upon  the 
back  of  the  twenty-dollar  note 
of  the  national  currency. 

Baptist.  See  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 

Baptistery  of  Pisa.  A  well- 
known  building  in  Pisa,  Italy, 
forming  one  of  the  beautiful  and 
noted  group  of  marble  struc- 
tures which  includes  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  and  the  Campo  Santo. 
See  Pisa  Cathedral,  Leanimo 
Tower,  Campo  Santo. 


^_  In  this  building  bangs  the  cele- 
brated lamp  whose  measured  swinging 
suggested  to  Galileo  Uie  theory  of  the 
pendulum. 

Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  A 
famous  religious  edifice  in  Flor- 
ence, ItAly,  noted  especially  for 
its  l>eautiful  gates  —  the  work  of 
Andrea  Pisano  and  of  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. 

Barbara,  St.    See  St.  Barbara. 

Barberi,  Course  des.  See  Course 
DEs  Barberi. 

Barberini  Faun.  A  celebrated 
work  of  ancient  sculpture,  so 
called  from  having  once  belonged 
to  the  Barberini  family  in  Rome, 
but  now  preserved  in  the  Glypto- 
thek  at  Munich,  Bavaria.  See 
Faux,  Sleeping  Faun,  Dancing 
Faun,  etc. 
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'*  A  eoloMal  male  flgnre  of  the 
Seferr  cbuw,  eleepUig,  Iwlf  elttiog,  half 
reeflning,  on  a  rook.  The  p«caHar 
merlta  of  thle  work  claim  particular 
DoClee.  It  la  eeeentlallv  a  work  of 
eharaeter.  The  expreeMon  of  heavy 
irieep  la  admirably  given  In  the  bead 
and  ftdUng  arm.  .  .  .  Tlie  precise  date 
of  tUa  fine  etatae  baa  not  been  deter- 
mined ;  but  the  style  of  form,  and  excel- 
knt  technical  treatment  of  the  marble, 
katve  little  doabt  of  iu  liaving  emanated 
ftwn  the  beat  achool  of  eculpture.  If 
not  trbm  the  band  even  of  Scopaa  or 
Praxitelea,  It  may  wlttiout  dlijparage- 
ment  be  considered  the  work  of  a 
soareely  inferior  scholar.** 

B,  Wutmacott^jun. 

Barberini  Juno.  A  colossal  statue 
of  the  goddess.  In  the  Vatican, 
Borne.    See  Juno. 

Barberini  Palace.  Tltal.  Palazzo 
BarberinL]  One  oi  the  largest 
palaces  in  Borne,  begun  by  l^pe 
Urban  VIII.,  and  finished  by  Ber- 
nini in  1640.  It  contains  a  valu- 
able library,  museuu,  and  gallery 
of  paintings.  Amon^  the  latter  is 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  by  Guiao.  See  Beatrice 
Cbnci. 

Barberini  Vase.  See  Pobtland 
Vasb. 

Barbican.  A  locality  in  London. 
so  called,  as  the  name  indicates, 
from  a  former  watoh-tower  of 
which  nothing  now  remains.  Mil- 
ton lived  here  in  1646-47,  and  here 
wrote  some  of  his  shorter  poems. 

Baroacda,    Fontana   della.     See 

FONTANA  DELLA  BaRCACCIA. 

Barclay's  Brewery.  [Barclay, 
Perkins,  and  Co.]  The  largest 
and  most  famous  brewery  in  Lon- 
don (Park  Street,  Southwark), 
extending  over  11  acres,  and  in 
which  600  quarters  of  malt  are 
brewed  daily.  It  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  London.  It  in  said  to 
occupy  the  »it«  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

Therefore.  I  freely  nckiiowlcdue  that 
when  I  see  a  Jolly  younx  Watemmn  icp- 
reeentlnic  a  cherubim,  or  a  Barclay  and 
PerkvWt  Drayman  depicted  aa  an  Kvun- 
gellst.  I  aee  nothing  to  commend  ur  nd- 
mlre  in  the  performance,  however  (rn-at 
its  reputed  Painter.  lHcken$. 

Bardi,  Via  de'.  See  Via  de'  Bakdi. 


Bargello.  A  na1lu:e  In  Florence, 
otherwise  called  the  Palazzo  del 
Podesta,  the  seat  of  the  chief  tri- 
bunal of  Justice,  built  in  the  year 
1200.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  palace,  no 
longer  needed  for  the  dwelling  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  city, 
was  turned  into  a  Jail  for  common 
criminals,  and  what  had  been 
once  a  beautiful  chapel  was  occu- 
pied as  a  larder  or  store-room.  In 
this  room,  in  1S40,  some  ancient 
and  precious  frescos  by  Giotto 
were  discovered,  among  others 
the  now  famous  portrait  of  Dante, 
the  only  one  known  to  have  been 
made  oi  the  poet  during  his  life, 
and  on  that  account  of  inestim- 
able value.  The  palace  also  con- 
tains many  treasures  of  sculpture. 

4^  **  We  went  yesterday  foreiux>n 
to  see  the  Bargello.  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  in  Florence  more  plcturesoue 
than  the  great  interior  court  of  this 
ancient  I'alace  of  the  Podcsta  with  the 
lufly  height  of  the  edifice  looking  down 
into  the  enclosed  space,  dark  and  stern.** 

Hawthorne. 

He  [Dante]  has  been  down  to  licll,  and 
come  tMick  as  the  women  in  Verona  saw 
him.  scarred  and  siOKed:  far  otherwise, 
trulv.  tlian  ait  Ciutto  painted  him  on  the 
wail  of  the  Baroello,yf\\\\  tlie  clear-cut 
features,  and  fTeiiu  1i>ok  of  early  manhood, 
and  pome^ranatus  uf  p«ace  in  his  hand. 

Chr.  Exammer. 

Barnard  Castle.  A  ruined  fortress, 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Clevelana,  on  the  river  Tees  in 
England.  It  ^ives-  its  name  to 
the  town  in  which  it  stands. 

While,  as  a  livelier  twiiiRht  falls. 
Emerge  from  iiamcwd't  bannered  walls. 

Scott. 

Barnard's  Inn.  A  law  establish- 
ment, one  of  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery, in  London. 


'  1  [l*lp]  was  still  looking  side- 
ways at  his  block  of  a  face  .  .  .  when 
he  [Mr.  Wemraick]  said  here  we  were 
at  '  Barnard's  Inn.'  Mv  depression 
was  not  allevUtted  by  tne  announce- 
ment, for  I  had  supposed  thai  estab- 
lishment to  be  an  hotel  kept  by  Mr. 
Bamnrd«  .  .  .  whereas  I  now  found 
Barnard  to  be  a  disembodied  spirit  or 
Action,  and  his  inn  the  dingiest  collec- 
tion of  shabby  buildings  ever  squeezed 
together  in  a  rank  corner  as  a  club  for 
Tom-cats.  ...  A  fTowsy  mourning  of 
soot   and   smoke   attired  this  forlorn 
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creatioD  of  Barnard,  and  It  bad  strewed 
tkth&t  un  ita  bead,  and  waa  undergoing 

Senance  and  bumiUation  aa  a  mere 
ust-bule.  Tbu0  far  my  sense  of  sight ; 
wblltt  dry  rot,  and  wet  rot,  and  all  the 
silent  ruta  that  rot  in  neglected  roof 
and  cellar  —  rot  of  rat,  and  mou«e,  and 
bug,  and  coaching  stables  near  at  band 
besides  —  addresMd  themselves  laintl v 
to  my  sense  of  smell,  and  moaueu, 
*  Try  Barnard's  Mixture.*  **      DickeuH. 

Barrack  Bridge.  An  ancient  and 
noted  bridge  over  the  Liffey  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  It  was  for- 
merly called  the  Bloodv  Bridge, 
from  a  sanguinary  conflict  fought 
in  its  vicinity  between  the  Irish 
and  the  English,  A.D.  1408. 

Barricades,  Xjos.  A  picture  by 
Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  Dela- 
croix (179D-186a).    In  Paris. 

He  [the  painter]  is  bound  to  be  vera- 
ciouM  and  dramatic ;  If  he  shows  us  a  bat- 
tle, let  It  be  the  Barrieadu  of  Delacroix. 

7aine,  Trans. 

Barriere  de  Vincennes.  See  Bau- 
liituE  jyyi  TuuNE. 

Barriere  de  Clichy.  A  noted  j>ic- 
ture  by  Horace  Vernet  (178i>- 
1863).  In  the  Luxemboiu^g, 
Paris. 

Barriere  du  Combat.  An  old  bar- 
rier, corner  of  the  Boulevard  du 
Combat  and  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Butte  Chaumont,  Paris.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  fortiUcatious  of 
old  Paris. 

One  of  them  said  of  the  dancers  on 
the  platform  [at  the  MabiUo]:  They  turn 
liico  caved  beasts,  that  b  the  Barrttre  du 
Con^xu.  Taine^  Tran$. 

Barriere  du  Trone.  One  of  the 
old  gates  of  Paris,  so  called  from 
the  throne  used  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
IfiOO,  at  the  upi)er  eud  of  the 
Fauboure  St.  Antoine,  on  the 
road  to  Vincennes.  It  was  for- 
merly the  Barriere  de  Vinceiines. 

As  I  wished  to  aec  everv  thing,  I  went 
over  to  the  bai  Perron  at  the  Banitre  du 
TrOne.  Tixime^  Tram. 

Barrogill  Castle.  A  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  not  far  from  Wick. 

Bartholomew  Close.  A  passage 
in  London,  where  for  a  time  Mil- 
ton was  secreted. 

Bartholomew  Fair.  A  famous  fair 
formerly  held  at  Smithtield,  Lon- 


don. It  was  one  of  the  leading 
fairs  of  England,  and*  was  estaln 
lished  under  a  grant  from  Henry 
I.  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. The  original  grant  was 
lor  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  two  succeeding  days 
(N.  S.  Sept.  3  to  Sei)t.  0),  but  the 
duration  of  the  fair  was  after- 
wards extended  to  14  days.  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  was  proclaimed 
for  the  last  time  in  1855,  and  for 
a  long  perioil  previous  to  its  abo- 
lition was  a  scene  of  much  li- 
cense. Many  of  its  customs  and 
abuses  are  pictured  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  couieuy  of  "  Bartholomew 
Fair.**  Morley's  **  Memoirs  of 
Bartholomew  Fair  '*  contains 
many  details  upon  the  subject. 
See  Smith  FIELD. 

Doll.  V  faith,  and  thoa  foUowedst 
him  like  a  church.  Thou  whorenon  little 
tidy  Batiholomtw  boar-pig,  when  wilt 
thou  leave  dglitinx  o*  days,  and  folnin^r 
o'  nights,  and  beaiu  to  patch  up  thine  old 
budy  for  heaven  r 

Shakespeare^  Henry  lY, 

Not  that  of  pasteboard  which  men  shew 
For  groati  at  Fair  of  Barthormew. 

Butler. 

A  countryman  coming  one  day  to 
Hmithfleld.  in  order  to  take  a  ilice  of 
Bartholomew  Fair,  found  a  perfect  show 
iMrfore  every  booth.  The  drummer,  the 
fire-eater,  the  wire-walker,  and  the  aalt- 
bcx  were  all  empli»yed  to  invite  hhii  in. 

OokUmtth. 

To  J.-hnaon  L'.  t-  wa*  aa  a  Prlaon.  to  be 
endured  with  heroic  faith:  to  Hume  It 
wa0  little  more  than  a  foolish  Barthoh- 
metp-Fuir  Show-bootli,  with  the  foolish 
crowdings  and  elbo^ings  of  which  It  was 
not  wortli  while  to  quarrel;  the  whole 
w(»uUl  break  up,  and  be  at  bberty.  m> 
soon.  Carlyle. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital.  See  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Bartolomeo  Colleoni.  A  cele- 
brated equestrian  statue  in  Ven- 
ice, Italy,  designed  by  Andrea 
Verrocchio  (14^2-1488). 


**  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
more  glorious  work  of  sculpture  exist- 
ing in  the  world."  Ruskin. 

Basil,  St.    See  St.  Basil. 

Bass  Bock.  A  fortress  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  near  Edinburgh. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  prison  in 
which  the  Covenanters  were  im- 
mured. 
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fi^  '*  It  T\J\«  i]\\*  f.>rtr«i"i»  tlirit 
Ilabakkuk  MuckUwratti  (u  f:inatu- 
preacber  in  Scotrn  MUd  Murtaliiy'j 
•peaks  of  in  biH  mviniica  whtn  hi*  »»yi«, 
*Aro  I  ncit  UnUakkuk  MuckUfwrath, 
wtMMC  nauie  \h  cbanKed  lu  MiOor-MiMii. 
abib,  becuuve  1  ani  made  a  tvrrur  unto 
teyaelfl  and  unto  all  thai  arv  around 
me?  1  bvafd  U:  when  did  I  hear  it? 
Waa  it  not  tn  the  tower  of  ibc  Baas, 
that  overfaaogetb  the  wide,  wild  ■eai' 
and  it  howlM  In  the  wlnda«  and  it 
roared  in  the  blllowa,  and  It  acreamcd, 
and  It  wbiailed,  and  it  clanged,  with 
Ibo  aensauia  anid  the  elautf  and  the 
whlatle  of  the  aea-birda,  aa  they  lloaU'd 
and  flew,  and  dropped  and  dived  ou  the 
buaom  of  the  watera/** 

JTrt.  IT,  B.  Stowt. 

BAStel,  The.  A  remarkable  and 
noted  precipice  ou  the  Elbe,  in 
the  region  called  the  **  Saxon 
Switzerland." 

BaetOle.  This  name  — a  general 
term  lor  a  strong  fortress,  protect- 
ed bv  bastions  or  towers  —  is  com- 
monlv  applied  to  the  structure 
which  was  originally  a  cantle  for 
the  defence  of  Paris,  but  which 
in  later  times  became  the  famous 
prison  known  as  the  Bastille. 
The  castle  was  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century  for  the  defence  of 
the  gate  of  St.  Anroine  against 
the  English.  It  was  a  stone 
building  of  an  oblong  shape,  witli 
eight  circular  semi-enguged  tow- 
ers, in  which  (and  also  in  the  cel- 
lars) the  prisons  were  situated. 
The  Bastille,  though  not  a  strong 
fortress,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
modern  military  science,  com- 
manded with  its  gims  the  Fau- 
bourgSt.  Antoine,  the  workmen's 
quarter.  Although  by  its  lofty 
walls,  its  guns,  and  its  moat,  it 
Kecmed  proof  against  any  assaults 
of  the  people,  it  was  attacked, 
July  14,  1781),  by  a  mob  of  50,000 
|¥*r8ons,  with  twenty  cannon,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Ganles  Fran- 
daises,  and  was  S(Km  taken,  iifter 
a  feeble  defence  by  the  governor 
iXelaunay  and  his  small  garrison 
of  K2  invalids  and  '-Vl  Swiss.  On 
the  following  day  the  destruction 
of  the  building  was  liegim  by  the 
exasperate<l  multitmle.  Although 
only  seven  prisoners  were  foun<l 
in  the  Bastille  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction,  it  bad  been  the  place 


of  ronrmoincnt  of  ninny  ]>t'rsons 
of  lh«'  upp<T  classes.  —  many  vic- 
tims of  iiiirigiie.  family  (juarrels. 
i>olitical  despotism,  and  various 
forms  of  tyranny,  —  many  noble* 
men,  savatis,  authors,  priests, 
publishers.  The  position  of  this 
famous  prison  is  now  marked  by 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  The 
Bastille  was  always  to  the  people 
of  Parhi  a  threatening  emblem  of 
arbitrariness  and  oppression.  See 
Plack  dk  la  Bastille. 

jnr*«l*hc  history  of  the  Baatllle 
would  comprehend,  atrlctlv  epealdng, 
all  the  intellectual  and  political  move- 
menta  of  Prance.**  Jlongin, 

When  silent  zephym  sported  with  the 

dust 
or  the  Btutille,  1  nut  in  the  open  sun. 
And  from  the  rubblith  gathered  up  a  stone, 
And  pocketed  the  relic,  hi  the  fruise 
«  Of  an  enthuaiast  Wordimwih^ 

The  dark  foundations  of  the  BaUtlU  walls 
Were  banked  with  lenuthy,  crbp,  white. 

floplng  drlfU 
Of  haiUumes  nuilUtudlnous.  that  lay 
Thick  as  the  pebblcN  on  a  moonlit  beach. 

Gtorgt  Uordon  MeCra$. 

There  were  censors  then  for  those  who 
Bttenipted  to  write,  and  the  Battille  fur 
those  t%ho  were  refhu:tury 

Thierst  Trtm»» 

In  order  to  write  well  on  liberty,  I 
should  wtoh  to  be  In  the  Jkutiile. 

VoUairt^  1*rans. 

Bastille,  Flaoe  de  la.  See  Placs^ 
DK  LA  Bastille. 

Bates  College.  An  institution  of 
b'arning  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  organ- 
ized ill  1K(>4. 

Bates  Hall.  The  main  library  room 
in  the  Public  Library  building, 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  room  contains  the  most 
valuable  part  of  tlu*  large  collec- 
tion of  books  l>elotiging  to  tlie 
city,  and  wjis  named  after  the 
principal  benefactor  of  the  insti- 
tution, .loshua  Bates  (1788-18(»4), 
who  contributed  largely  towards 
it**  endowment. 

Bath  House.  The  town  residence 
of  Ix>rd  Ashburton,  Piccadilly, 
London.  It  contains  a  tine  col- 
lection of  Dutih  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures. 

Bathiaz,  La.  An  ancient  feudal 
stronghold  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Martigny,  SwitzerUtnd. 


BAT 

BatbinB  Boldlen.     See  Sole 

Bfttba  of  CarackUa.  The  Timst 
feet  of  all  tliH  Roman  Thi'i 
and  one  of  Che  UHwt  iiciiri': 
ruins  of  tile  ancient  city,  nitii 
on  the  Via  Ul  S.  SebastlaiiD.  ii 
the  easleru  slopes  iif  the  A  ._ 
tine  They  were  becun  Uy  Cara- 
calla  about  21:!  A.U.:  ami  the 
portions  devoteii  tu  the  halits, 
which  were  snpplieil  by  tlie  Au- 
touine  Aijiieduci,  are  saii)  ii>  have 
acfoiumoilatvd  l,iiOU  per^inn 
one  time,  while  the  whole  eiliflce 
waH  nearly  a  nitle  in  c^lr 
Many  pieces  ut  Bciilptiiri:'.  amoiiK 
others  the  Kariiesu  ll•^T•■  ■ 
were  discovereii  in  the&i'  bi 
The  ruliui  were  a  favorit-a  n 
of  the  poet  Shelley. 


UH're 


_  J    the    I 
\i\t\i  hupul^up  hi 
lyuf  ruiui  without  a  n 


>ll  ihu  nil  (limaV^e 
unblei  wlilcb  wan 
•ulluido  und   Ibelr 


dlapla)-«d  iiiil  tlH'  diiulali 
MUlHI,— ■»  uuWL-rfuJJy  I 
■Aict  the  lia*|[IiuiUou.'' 


ducrllK-A  on  thv  iky  In  anlqufi.    Yna 

WH'ii  uiiy  Ihlnii  In  th«  worhl  n)  gnua. 
Tfau  UuloHcum  llKJr  1*  riu  ippruich  to 
11.  u  niueh  .lu  a  mulUpllchy  luid  ir 
Rguluily  ofrulnnadd  Is  ilii' vulncsa 
ot  Ibc  SUM.  eociuauni."  Tbiiir.  Tyon*. 
ar  "Prom  tbnc  MUely  pslncf. 
[thr  Tlierms,  or  Ballw  of  Cii[»:ull>! 
U>u«l  iB  th  ■  (wann  of  .liny  mid 
rotfiinl  plFbrluu,  wllbuut  uiutem  iititl 
wlilioiil   miiotli',    who   lollerwi  away 

hear  afw*  and  lo  bold  dltputea ;  who 
diMlpalrd  In  fitnvagant  gaming  ifao 
oilai-rnble  pliunco  of  their  wlvui  ami 


niliK  ottluBallu  c 


Camcalla,  anionK  Iha  flowery  |lad« 

trrca  nhlch  arr  >'itciidpd  In  eiet-wMiB. 
liiK  bibyrinlhn  upon  lla  InunsDH  pkU- 
romn  uid  diiiy  arclu*."  SJtOUf. 

Baths  at  Dlooletlan.  A  vast  col- 
lection of  ruins  In  Rome,  cover- 
InK.  It  Is  said,  a  apace  of  440,000 

Suare  yards.  The  construction 
these  baths  was  hef^n  under 
the  Emperors  Diocletian  and 
Maximlan  at)out  A.D.  302;  anU 
40.000  Christlaos,  it  U  related. 
were  employed  upon  them.  The 
Thermm  are  Raid  to  havo  bait 
twii^fl  the  capacity  of  the  Bath* 
o[  Caracalla.  and  the  ruins  with 
the  aiirroiindiiiK  buildinf{8  cover 
a  space  which  la  nearly  a  mile  In 
circtim  fere  nee.  The  {[real  ceatral 
ball  wa.*  converted  by  Mk'hael 
AnKelii  into  a  church  (Sta.  Maria 
de^li  Aniii'li).  which  was,  bow- 
ever,  altered  by  Vanvltaiti  in  the 
last  century. 

«-  '■  W,-  drove  Ibia  morning  to  Ibe 
BubiofUlocl«iiiui.<"  ' 


il  mil.  a 


il  ud 


pu.edaliibcThe 
TlioUHh  Ihty  di>  n 


mclancboly  lain  of  departnl  munlll. 

Batha  of  Titiu.  The  rulna  of  cele- 
brated battu  built  bv  the  Em- 
peror Titus  (A.D.  79-81)  upon  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Esquilina' 
Hill  In  Rome,  overlookluft  the 
northern  side  of  the  Coliseum. 
Thev  occupy  an  area  of  a))out 
1,150  feet  by  850  feet.  The  Batha 
of  Titus  and  thoite  ot  Trajan  oc 
ciipy  part  of  the  site  of  the  (lalace 
of  Nero,  which  in  turn  was  erect- 
ed on  that  part  of  the  Esqulllne 
covered  by  tlie  house  and  fcardens 
ofMieceUBB.  Merivale  says  that 
the  Golden  Hoiisp  o(  Nero  "  was 
BtlU  the  ohl  mansion  of  Augustus 
and  the  villa  of  Miecenas  con- 
nected by  a  Ion  j[  series  of  columns 
andari'hen;"  and  as  TItiis  in  con- 
structine  his  baths  made  use  of 
the  works  of  bis  predecessoia, 
liMts  of  the  rulus  now  to  be  teen 
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are  thought  to  be  nndoubtedly 
older  than  the  time  of  that  em- 
peror. In  these  haths  were  diH- 
covered  the  famous  Nozze  Aldo- 
bran^ni  {q.v.);  and  there  are  still 
remaining  Interesting  arabesques, 
though  their  color  and  outline 
are  fast  fading  away.  They  were 
a  favorite  study  of  Raphael. 

4^  **  That  part  of  these  interesting 
mlns  which  has  been  excavated  Is  near 
the  ColoMcuin.  We  passed  the  mouths 
of  nine  long  corridors  .  .  .  and  entered 
the  portal  of  what  is  called  the  House 
of  Macenas,  a  name  so  justlv  dear  to 
every  adoUrer  of  taste  and  literature, 
that  we  did  not  feci  disposed  too  scru- 

Eulously  to  question  the  grounds  of  the 
eUef  that  we  actually  stood  within 
the  walls  of  that  classic  hitbitatlon 
where  Horace  and  Virgil  and  Ovid  and 
Angnstaa  mtisl  have  so  often  met.*' 

Eaton. 

Battersea  Park.  A  pleasure- 
ground  oil  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  facing  Chelsea  Hospital, 
London,  laid  out  with  orna- 
mental plantations,  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  a  sul>-tropical  garden 
of  four  acres,  cricket-grounds,  etc. 


The  district  of  Battersea, 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Peter's 
Eye  (or  Inland) ,  woh  once  a  portion  of 
the  inheritance  of  St.  Peters  Abbey, 
Westminiiter.  It  had  great  celebrity 
for  the  asparagus  which  was  there 
raised. 

Battery,  The.  A  park  of  10} 
acres  in  New  York  City,  at  the 
south  end  of  Manliattan  Island. 
A  fine  view  of  the  Bay  is  ob- 
tained from  the  promenade 
which  runs  along  the  water-front. 
The  immigrant  station  here  was 
originally  built  for  a  fort  in  1807, 
was  granted  to  the  city  in  1823, 
and  afterwards  became  an  opera- 
house.  In  it  were  held  civic  re- 
ceptions of  Marquis  Lafayette, 
Gen.  Jackson,  President  Tyler, 
and  others,  and  here  (while  an  op- 
pera-house)ai)^)eared  Jenny  Lind, 
Sontag,  Paroili,  Jullien,  and  oth- 
ers,   bee  Cahtle  Gardk^. 


_  "He  [Peter  Btuyvesani]  fortified 
the  city,  too,  with  pickvtu  and  pnlif>a- 
does,  extending  across  the  island  from 
river  to  river,  and,  above  all,  caf«t  up 
mud  batteries,  or  redoubts,  on  the  point 
of  Uie  island  where  it  divided  the  beau- 
tiftil  bosom  of  the  bay.     These  latter 


redoubts,  in  process  of  time,  came  to 
be  pleasantly  overrun  by  a  carpet  of 
grass  and  clover,  and  overshadowed  by 
wide-spreading  elms  and  sycamores, 
among  the  branches  of  which  the  birds 
would  build  their  nests  and  rejoice  the 
ear  with  their  melodious  notes.  Under 
tliese  trees,  too,  the  old  burghers  would 
smoke  their  aiternoon  pipe,  contem- 
plating the  golden  sun  as  he  sank  In 
the  west,  an  emblem  of  the  tranquil 
end  toward  which  they  were  declining. 
Here,  too.  would  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  the  town  take  their  evening 
stroll,  watching  the  silver  moonbeams 
as  they  trembled  along  the  calm  bosom 
of  the  bay,  or  lit  up  the  sail  of  some 
gliding;  bark,  and  peradventure  inter- 
changing the  soft  vows  of  honest  afTec- 
tion,  — for  to  evening  strolls  in  this 
favored  spot  were  traced  most  of  the 
marriages  in  New  Amsterdam.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  that  renowned  prom- 
enade, TuK  Battery,  which,  though 
ONtt'nsibly  devoted  to  the  stern  purposes 
of  war,  has  ever  been  consecrated  to 
the  sweet  delights  of  peace." 

Irving  {Knickerbocker). 

What  would  a  Boston  or  New  York 
mother  think  of  tuklnir  clinini  for  her 
whole  faniil  V,  f^rown-up  uauKhtcfM  nnd  nil. 
In  the  Mall,  or  upon  the  Battery,  and 
spendinR  the  day  in  the  very  nudst  uf  the 
liaycst  promenade  of  the  city  y  i'eople  of 
all  ranks  do  It  here  [In  ParlAj. 

If.  P.  Wilh$. 

Where  nowadays  the  Battery  lies. 
New  York  haVl  just  be^un, 

A  new-lK>rn  bahe.  to  rub  its  eyes. 
In  Sixteen  Sixty-One. 

E.  C  Stedman. 

The  visitor,  I  may  say  without  flattery. 
Finds  f^w,  if  any,  ports  to  match  the 
view 
(When  the  wind's  up,  the  walk  is  sUnht- 
ly  spsttcry) 
Of   bUHtUuK.   white-winged   craft  and 
laughinK  blue. 
Which  fixes  him  enchanted  on  the  Bat- 
So  fkui  of  life,  forever  flresh  and  new. 

T  O.  Appleton. 

Battle  between  Constantino  and 
Maxentius.  A  well-known  fres- 
co represcntinf;  the  battle  \)g- 
tween  the  Emperor  Constantino 
and  Maxentius  at  the  Ponte 
Molle,  near  Rome.  The  design 
of  this  composition  was  by 
Raphael  (1483-1,'530),  but  it  was 
executed  by  Giulio  Romano 
(141)2-1546).  It  is  in  a  room,  called 
after  this  picture  the  Sala  di  Cos- 
tantino,  in  the  Vatican,  Home. 

Battle  Hill.  An  eminence  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  command- 
ing a  grand  view  of  the  cities  of 
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New  York  and   Brooklyn,  and 
the  Bay. 

Battle  Monument.  A  memorial 
structure  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  built 
in  1815,  to  commemorate  the  sol- 
diers who  were  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  the  city  against  the 
British  troops  in  September,  1814. 
The  total  height  of  the  monu- 
ment is  72  feet. 

Battle  of  Austerlitz.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Francois  Gerard  ^1770- 
I8;i6),the  eminent  French  pamter. 
It  is  of  ^eat  size  (30  feet  wide  bv 
16  feet  high),  and  is  much  admired. 
It  was  painted  by  request  of 
Napoleon  I. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  John  Trum- 
bull (1756-1843). 


_  "Not  surpassed  rthis  and  his 
*  Death  of  Montgomery  *  ]  by  any  sim- 
ilar works  in  the  last  century,  and  thus 
far  stand  alone  in  American  historical 
paintings."  Harper^a  Magagine. 

Battle  of  Cadore.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1676),  no  longer  ex- 
isting, but  of  which  there  is  a 
drawing  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in 
Florence,  Italy. 

Battle  of  Darius  and  Alexander. 
A  celebrated  mosaic  found  at 
Pomi>eii,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg.  An  im- 
mense picture  by  Peter  F.  Roth- 
ennel  (b.  1817),  the  American 
artist.  It  was  painted  under 
commission  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  much  ad- 
mired. It  is  now  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia. 

Battle  of  Hercules  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. A  marble  lias-relief  by 
Michael  Angelo  (1475-15(>4). 

Battle  of  Isly.  A  noted  picture 
by  Horace  Vernet  (1781V-1H63),  the 
celebrated  French  painter. 

Battle  of  Jjepanto.  A  picture  by 
•^itian  (1477-1576),  believed  to 
have  l)een  painted  by  him  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four.  At  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Battle  of  the  Amazons.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Peter  Paul  Ru- 


bens (15n-1640).    In  the  Munich 
gallery. 

Battle  of  the  Huns.  [Ger.  Huw^ 
enschlachu]  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  (1805- 
1874).  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 
In  the  museum  at  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia. It  is  "founded  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  battle  before  the 
gates  of  Rome,  between  the  Rom- 
ans and  the  spirits  of  the  Huns 
who  were  slain,  which,  rising  in 
the  air,  continued  the  fight." 

Battle  of  the  Issus.  A  famous 
mosaic,  representing  the  battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius 
at  the  river  Issus.  This  mosaic 
was  discovered  at  Pompeii  in 
1831,  and  Ls  the  finest  ancient 
relic  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It 
is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
Italy. 

Battle  of  the  Standard.  A  cele- 
brated cartoon  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1520).  The  subject  is 
the  victory  of  the  Florentines  un- 
der the  Patriarch  of  Aquileja,  at 
Anghiari,  over  Niccolo  Piccinino, 
general  of  Filippo  Visconti.  The 
cartoon  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
There  is  a  sketch  by  Rubens,  and 
an  engraving  taken  from  it  by 
Edelinck,  called  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Standard." 


"  Tx>onardo's  work,  both  cartoon 
and  painting,  pariook  of  the  evil  desti- 
ny, which,  nut  unaccountably,  presided 
over  all  he  did.  He  repeated  the  same 
proceHS  so  fatal  to.  the  Last  Supper, 
only  apparently  with  still  fewer  pre- 
cautioHH,  painted  in  oil  on  so  defective 
a  ((round  that  the  surface  ^ave  way  un- 
der  his  own  hand,  and  the  work,  for 
which  he  had  already  received  a  con- 
siderable sum,  was  finally  abandoned.** 

Fattiake, 

Battle  of  Waterloo.  A  picture 
by  Sir  William  Allan  (1782-1850). 
In  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Baumann's  Cave.  A  curious  cav- 
ern ih  the  ITarz  Mountains,  Ger- 
many, very  interesting  in  a  geo- 
logical regard,  on  account  of  the 
fossil  remains  that  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it. 

Bavaria.  A  colossal  bronze  statue 
by  Ludwig  Schwanthaler  (1802- 
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IMS).  It  is  54  fent  in  height, 
larser  than  any  other  work  of 
modem  sculnture.  In  the  Hall 
of  Fame  at  Alunich,  Bavaria. 

BaTon,  St.    Bee  9^.  Bavon. 

Bay  of  BaiflB.  A  picture  by  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  (1775- 
1861),  the  English  landscape 
painter,  and  regarded  one  of  his 
best  works.  In  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Bayenthurm.  A  picturesque  Goth- 
ic tower  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  Cologne,  Germany.  From  its 
position,  projecting  into  the  river 
Rhine,  it  sorves  as  a  sort  of  bar- 
rier a^^nst  the  drifting  ice. 

Bayeux  Tapestry.  [Fr.  Tapiuerie 
de  liayeux.]  This  tapestry,  now 
preser\'ed  at  Bayeux  near  Caen, 
France,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Matilda. 

?ueen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
t  is  the  oldest  known  work  of 
the  kind.  It  is  214  feet  long  by 
19  inches  wide,  and  represents 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William  of  Nor- 
man<ly,  in  a  series  of  scenes,  the 
subject  of  each  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  a  Latin  inscription.  The 
series  extends  from  the  visit  of 
Harold  to  the  Norman  court  to 
his  death  at  Hastings. 


Beacon  Street.  A  well-known 
street  of  residences  in  Boston, 
Mass.  It  was  originally  known 
as  the  lane  leading  to  the  alms- 
house, at  which  it  terminated. 


**T1ic  moat  celebrated,  if  not 
the  moftt  ancient  piece  of  needlework 
tape«try  —  real  tapeMtry,  being  entirely 
vrought  by  the  needle,  as  wan  usual  in 
the  earlieM  period  of  its  historv  — 
which  time  hat  nparcd  us,  is  the  *  Bay> 
eux  tapestry,*  and  called  at  Bayeux  the 
*  Toilet  of  Queen  Matilda,*  or  of  *  Due 
GuUlaume.*^  L.  JeieiU. 


**  Of  Norman  armor  and  arms 
in  England,  the  Baytux  tapettry  affords 
erery  detail,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  valuable  storehouse  of  inforroa* 
tion.**  L.  JewiU. 

Beacon  Hill.  An  eminence  north 
of  the  Common  in  Boston,  Mass., 
now  t;overe<l  with  streets  and 
houses.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
•early  days  of  the  city,  beacon- 
fires  wore  lighted  here  to  arouse 
the  people  in  case  of  danger. 

And.  sunlike,  fVom  her  Beacon  height 
The  dome<rowued  cltj  spreads  her  rays. 

Holmet. 


"The  name  of  Beacon  Street 
was  applied  very  early  to  that  portion 
north  and  east  of  the  State  House,  and 
to  the  westerly  part  before  the  Kevolu. 
tion.  Ax  this  Ume  there  were  not 
more  than  three  houses  between 
Cliarlea  Street  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  Common.  The  rest  of^tne  hill  was 
covered  with  small  cedars  and  native 
shrubbery  with  here  and  there  a  cow- 
path  through  which  the  herds  ranged 
unmolested."  J)rQke. 

Beaecn  Street,  very  like  Piccadilly,  as 
it  runs  uloriK  the  (ireen  Park,  and  there  Is 
the  Gret'n  Tark  opposite  to  this  I'icea- 
dilly,  called  Bii^ton  Common. 

Anthony  Trotlope. 

The  lack-lustre  eye.  rayless  an  a  Beacon' 
street  door  plate  In  AiiKn»t,  all  at  once  tills 
with  liffht :  the  face  fiiiiKS  itself  wide  op«  n. 
like  the  church-portals  when  the  hrUie 
aud  bridegroom  enter.  Holmes. 

The  bore  Is  the  same,  eating  dates  under 
the  cedurs  of  Lclwnon,  as  over  a  plato 
of  bakiHl  beans  iu  Beacon  Street. 

Holmes. 

Bean  Feast.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture l)y  Jacob  Jordaens  (15iW- 
1078),  of  which  there  are  numer- 
ous specimens,  the  best  being 
that  iu  the  Vienna  Gallery. 

Bears  of  Berne.  The  armorial  de- 
vice of  the  city  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, is  a  bear  (the  name  itself 
signifyin^v  1)ear),  and  the  animal 
is  a  favonte  effigy  throughout  the 
city.  In  addition  many  living 
bears  are  still  kept  and  support- 
ed at  public  expense.  At  the 
time  oi  the  French  Revolution 
the  bears  of  Berne  were  carried 
as  prisoners  to  Paris. 

I  have  forgotten  ths  famous  bears,  and 
all  else.  Holmes. 

Beatrice.  A  picture  by  Ary  Scheflfer 
(17J»5-1858),  well  known  through 
engravings. 

Beatrice  Cenci.  1.  The  subject  of  a 
well-known  and  exquisite  por- 
trait by  Guido  Reni,  in  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace  at  Rome.  It  is  said, 
according  to  the  family  tradition, 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution.  Other  ac- 
counts represent  that  it  was 
Sainted  from  memory,  after  Gui- 
o  had  seen  her  on  the  scaffold. 
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The  traffic  story  has  been  treated 
by  Shelley  in  his  poem  entitled 
with  her  name. 


'  **  I  think  DO  other  such  magical 
effect  can  ever  have  been  wrought  by 
pencil.  .  .  .  The  picture  can  never  be 
copied.  Ouldo  himMelf  could  never  have 
done  It  over  again.  The  copyists  get 
all  aorta  of  cxpreMion,  gay  as  well  aa 
grievous;  some  copies  have  a  coquet* 
Ush  air,  a  half-backward  glance,  thrown 
alluringly  at  the  spectator ;  but  nobody 
ever  did  catch,  or  ever  will,  the  vanish- 
ing charm  of  that  sorrow.  I  hateil  to 
leave  the  picture,  and  yet  was  glad 
when  I  bad  taken  my  laat  glimpse,  be- 
cause  It  so  perplexed  and  troubled  me 
not  to  be  ame  to  get  hold  of  Its  secret.** 

ilawihome. 


"  The  picture  of  Beatrice  Cencl 
represents  siroi>ly  a  female  head  ;  a 
very  vouthful,  girlish,  perfectly  beau- 
tlfm  (ace.  .  .  .  The  whole  face  is  very 
quiet,  there  Is  no  distortion  or  disturb- 
ance of  any  single  feature,  nor  is  It 
easy  to  see  why  the  expression  lit  not 
cheerful,  or  why  a  single  touch  of  the 
artist's  pencil  should  not  brighten  it  in- 
to Joyousness.  But,  in  fact.  It  is  the 
very  saddest  picture  ever  painted  or 
conceived ;  it  involves  an  uniathomable 
depth  of  sorrow,  the  sense  of  which 
comes  to  the  observer  by  a  sort  of  intu- 
ition.** JIaiPtKome. 


voted  to  painting;,  sculptnre,  ar- 
chitecture, enf^avinfi;,  and  mnsic, 
and  is,  accurately  speakins,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  acadexmes  in 
Paris,  traces  .of  an  association 
among  painters  being  found  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  regularly  founded  l^  the  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  in  1655.    See  Instx- 

TUT. 

Bed  of  Justice.  [Fr.  Lit  de  Ju^ 
tice.]  Formerly  the  seat  or 
throne  occupied  by  the  French 
monarchs  wnen  they  attended 
parliament.  Afterwards  the  term 
was  applied  to  ]>arl  lament  itself. 
The  last  Bed  of  Justice  was  held 
at  Versailles  by  Louis  XVI.,  Aug. 
6,1788. 

Was  not  every  soul,  or  rather  every 
body,  of  these  Ousrdians  of  our  Liberties, 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  last  ntght ;  *^i  forked 
Radish  with  a  hesdfkntasttcalijr  carved  **f 
And  why  might  he  not,  did  our  stem  (kte 
so  order  It,  walk  out  to  St.  Stephen's,  st 
well  as  into  bed,  in  that  no-Auhlon;  and 
there,  with  other  similar  Radishes,  hold  a 
Bed  q/  Justice  t  CSoWyle. 


Bed  of  Ware. 
Ware. 


See  Great  Bed  of 


*t  The  picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci 
is  a  picture  almost  impossible  to  be  for- 
gotten. Through  the  transcendent 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  face  there 
is  a  something  shining  out  that  haunts 


me. 


n 


2.  A  life-size  statue  by  Har- 
riet Hosmer  (b.  18.31).  In  the  Mer- 
cantile Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Beaudesert  Park.  The  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  near  Buge- 
ley,  £}ngland. 

Beaumarohais,  Boulevart.  One  of 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,  so  called 
from  the  author  of  that  name, 
who  built  here  a  fine  mansion. 
See  Boulevards. 

Beauvais  Cathedral.  A  fine  Gothic 
church  in  Beauvais,  France.  It 
was  begun  in  1225,  and  has  the 
loftiest  choir  in  the  world. 

Beaux  Arts,  Aoad^miedes.  [Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts.l  One  of  the 
five  academies  embraced  in  the 
Irutitutfthe  most  important  learn- 
ed society  of  France.    It  is  de- 


Bedford  Coffee-house.  A  noted 
house  in  Covent  Garden,  London, 
formerlv  much  frequented.  Gold- 
smith, «tohn  and  Henry  Fielding, 
Hogarth,  Churchill,  Foote,  Gar- 
rick,  and  others  resorted  to  the 
DickeM,  Bedford.  It  is  no  longer  stand- 
ing. 


**  Almost  every  one  you  meet  it 
a  polite  scholar  and  a  wit." 

Qmnoi99€urt  1754. 

Bedford  Head.  An  old  London 
tavern,  Covent  Garden. 

When  nharp  with  hunger,  scorn  yoo  to 

t>e  (M 
Except  on    pea-chicks   at  the  Bedford 

Mead  t  Popt. 

Bedford  House.  A  noble  mansion 
in  Belgrave  Square,  London,  the 
re^denco  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1704. 

Most  of  the  peers  who  were  in  town  met 
in  the  mnniinfr  at  fted/ord  House,  and  went 
thence  in  proccMioii  to  ChoapsMe. 

Maeaulav. 

Bedford  Level.  A  tract  of  land  in 
England,  situatod  in  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon, 
Northampton,     Lincoln,     Cam- 
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liridge,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  con- 
sisting of  al)Oiit  400,000  acres,  a 
large  portion  of  it  being  marsliy 
ground.  It  was  drained  and  re- 
claimed in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnry  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
odiers.  It  produces  fine  crops  of 
grain,  fiax,  and  cole-seed. 

Sedford  Square.  A  well-known 
square  in  London,  near  Oxford 
Street. 

Bedlam.    See  Bbthlem  Hospital. 

BednaU  -  green.  See  Bbthnal 
Gresn. 

Bee  Hive  House.  A  building  in 
Salt  I.ake  City.  Utah  Territory, 
nsed  as  a  seraglio  of  the  Mormon 
leaders.  It  derives  its  name  from 
an  emblematic  bee-hive  carv'ed 
over  the  entrance. 

Beef-steak  Society  [Club].  1.  Tho 
first  club  with  this  name  is 
thought  to  have  been  establi-slied 
at  London  in  tho  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  meetings  *' com ix>sed 
of  the  chief  wits  and  great  men 
of  the  nation  "  seem  to  nave  been 
noted  for  their  jovial  character. 
The  first  Provicfore  of  the  Club 
was  Dick  Estcourt,  the  actor, 
who  was  valued  for  his  gayety 
and  humor,  and  who  wore,  as  tlie 
badge  of  the  Club,  a  small  golden 
gridiron. 

2.  The  Sublime  Society  of  the 
Steaks  was  established  in  lT;i5  by 
Henry  Rich.  According  to  an 
early  rule  of  the  Society  the  diet 
was  restricted  to  beef-steaks, 
port-wine,  and  punch.  *  The  meet- 
ings were  first  held  in  a  room  at 
the  Covent  Garden  Tlieatre,  but 
later  at  various  places,  and  Hnally 
at  a  room  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
—  "  ornamented  with  gridirons  as 
thick  as  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  with  the  portcullis  of  the 
founder.  Every  thing  assumes 
the  shape,  or  is  distinguished  by 
the  representation,  of  their  em- 
blematic implement,  the  grid- 
iron. The  co()k  is  seen  at  his 
office  through  the  bars  of  a  spa- 
cious gridiron,  and  the  original 
gridiron  of  the  Society  (the  sur- 
vivor of  two  terrific  fires)  holds  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  centre 


of  the  ceiling."  Many  persons 
distinguished  for  rank  or  social 
powers  have  been  "Steaks,"  as 
the  members  were  accustomed  to 
call  themselves,  and  many  are 
included  in  the  list  of  guests  of 
the  Society. 

49*  **  On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  May 
[1786],  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  ad- 
miUed  a  member  of  the  Bocf-«t«ak 
Club  [SocietvJ.  His.  Royal  HiRhneM 
having  «ignineU  his  wish  of  bulonKing 
to  that  Boeiety,  and  there  not  being  a 
vacancy,  it  was  proposed  to  make  him 
an  honorary  member;  but  that  being 
declined  by  his  Royal  Highness,  It  was 
agreed  to  increase  the  number  from 
24  to  25,  In  consequence  of  which  his 
Royal  Highness  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed. The  Beefsteak  Club  [ Society  1 
has  been  instituted  Just  60  years,  ana 
consists  of  some  of  tho  most  clnssical 
and  sprightly  wits  in  the  kingdom." 

Annual  JitffisUr,  1785. 


"The  Bwf-steak  and  October 
Clubs  arc  neither  of  them  averse  to 
eating  or  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a 
Judgment  of  them  from  their  respective 
titles."  Spectator. 

3.  A  Beef-steak  Club bocamo  an 
institution  in  almast  every  thea- 
tre. Dr.  Johnson's  club  in  Ivv 
Lane  was  at  first  a  Beef-steak 
Club.  About  1749  a  Beef-steak 
Club  was  founded  at  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  Dublin,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  colebratea  '*  Peg 
Woffington."  There  was  also  a 
Beef-steak  Club  at  the  Bell  Tav- 
ern, Houndsditch.  In  173:5-34 
there  existed  in  London  the 
Rumpsfenkt  or  Liberty  Club,  a 
political  olub  in  opposition  to  Sir 
liobert  Walpole. 

Beersheba.    See  Dak. 

Beethoven.  A  statue  by  Thomas 
Crawford  (181:1-1857).  In  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  Baston,  Mass. 

Befana,  La.  A  wooden  figure 
placed  outside  the  doors  of  houses 
in  Italy  at  the  oi>eniug  of  I^nt. 
This  name  is  perhai>H  derived 
from  La  Befana  (a  corruption  of 
Epiphany,  Gr.  •En't«^a»'to),  which 
in  Italy  is  a  common  i^ersonifica- 
tion  of  the  Epiphany,  differently 
represented  as  a  saint,  as  a  fairy, 
and  as  the  bugbear  of  naughty 
children,  and  who  at  Epinhany  is 
supposed  to  go  about  at  night  like 
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Santa  Clans,  bearing  presents  to 
the  children. 


"On  the  eve  of  Twelfth-Day, 
the  Crature  (the  children),  with  trem- 
hling  iningrled  with  hope,  untlclpate  a 
midnight  vittlt  from  a  frightful  old  wo- 
man, called  the  Bf/ana  (an  obvious 
corruption  of  Kiti/aniMt  the  Epipha- 
ny),  lor  whom  they  always  take  care 
to  leave  some  portion  of  tneir  supper, 
lest  she  shouUl  eat  them  up ;  and  when 
thev  go  to  bed,  they  suspend  upon  the 
back  of  »  chnir  a  stocking,  to  receive 
her  expi'cUtd  gifts.  This  receptacle  is 
alwayri  found  in  the  morning  to  con. 
tain  some  sweet  things,  or  other  wel- 
come presents,  —  whicn,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  are  provided  by  the  mother  or  the 


Durse 


C.  A.  Eaton. 


Beffroi  [Ghent].  An  ancient  and 
celebrate<l  belfry  or  watch-tower 
in  the  city  of  Ghent,  Belj^um.  It 
was  erected  in  118:),  and  is  a  lofty 
square  structure,  containing  a 
line  chime,  and  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  dragon  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. One  of  the  l>ells  in 
the  beliry  weighs  nearly  five 
tons. 

Beggar  Boy.  A  picture  by  Diego 
Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez 
nsill^KiCiO),  the  Spanish  painter. 
In  the  Ijouvre.  Paris.  There  is 
another  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. 

B^guinage,  The.  A  famous  nun- 
nery in  Ghent,  Belgium. 

B^gulnage,  Grand.  A  fine  church 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Brussels,  Belgium 

Beheading  of  St.  John.  A  picture 
by  Michelangelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
named  Caravaggio  (IWO-ieXKl), 
and  one  of  hi.s  principal  works. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Malta. 

Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. A  picture  by  the  Swiss 
painter,  Nicolas  Manuel,  sur- 
named  Deutsch  (1484-15:J1).  Now 
in  the  Museum  at  Basle,  Switzer- 
land. 

Beheading  of  St.  PauL  A  picture 
by  Ni<Tolo  dell'  Abbate,  called 
also  Niccolo  <la  Moilena  (1509- 
1571).  In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden, 
Germany. 


Bekaa.  A  valley  in  Syria,  soiD^ 
times  called  Hollow  Syria.  It  Is 
between  the  Antilibanus  range 
and  the  higher  Lel»anon.  It  was 
by  this  way  that  the  ancient  ar- 
mies used  to  march,  the  Syrian^ 
to  Samaria,  and  the  Egyptians 
against  Damascus 

Belfort.  An  ancient  and  vener- 
able fortress  of  unknown  origin, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  Itare 
rock  iu  northern  Palestine.  Por- 
tions of  the  castle  are  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Crusaders, 
who,  at  tlifferent*  times,  took  ref- 
uge in  it.  In  1 18i)  it  was  besieged 
by  Saladin.  In  12G0  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Templars,  who, 
however,  were  soon  compelled  to 
relinquish  it.  It  is  a  stronghold 
of  great  size,  with  massive  walls, 
and  moats,  and  drawbridges,  and 
the  other  means  of  defence  com- 
mon in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
original  building  is  l>elieved  to 
have  l>oen  of  Pncenician  origin. 
The  place  is  first  mentioned  un- 
der Its  European  name  by  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury   The  castle  is  now  deserted. 

Belfry  of  Brugea.  See  Halles, 
Les.  For  the  Belfry  of  Ghent, 
see  Beffroi.  See  also  Campa- 
nile. 

Belgrave  Square.  See  Brlgravla. 

Belgravia.  Formerly  a  sobriqutt 
applied  to  Belgrave  and  Eaton 
Squares,  Grosvenor  Place,  and 
the  radiating  streets,  London, 
but  now  received  as  the  legiti- 
mate name  of  this  aristocratic 
quarter.  Belgrave  Square  was 
so  called  from  Belgrave,  Lincoln- 
shire 

But  the  ordinary  rwldencM  of  ftehion* 
able  llfr  —  the  marislons  of  Mgravut,  Ty- 
bnrnla,  and  Mayfrtlr—are  mt* re  »hclla  of 
brick  and  stucco,  which  present  such  a 
drenrv  appearance  outride  that  one  is  sur- 
prii*e<i  sometimes  to  And  them  palaces  uf 
comfort  within  C  L  EastlaJte. 

Cronched  on  the  pavement  cloae  by  Bel- 

gmv^  Square, 
A  tramp  I  shw,  111.  moody,  and  tongue* 

tied: 
A  I)hI>«  was  In  her  arms,  and  at  ber  tide 
A  jrirl ;  their  clothes  were  mjrs,  their  feet 

were  bare.  Matthne  Arnold. 

That  Is  a  source  of  prospective  pleasare 
In  which  the  Inhabitants  o(Belgravta  and 
Tybumla  cannot  Indulge.  £a$ilaJte, 
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Beliflarias.  A  noted  nictnre  by 
Fnn90i8  Gerard  (1770-1836),  the 
eminent  fSrench  rainter.  It  was 
executed  about  1y95. 

BeU,  The.  1.  A  noted  inn  at  Ed- 
monton, near  London,  famous  in 
connection  with  John  Gilpin's 
ride,  and  a  favorite  stopping- 
place  of  Charles  Lamb. 

*  To-morrow  It  oar  weddingkUj, 
And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Btll  at  Edmonton, 
All  In  a  cbalM  and  pair/     (^noper. 

2.  A  noted  old  inn  in  War- 
wick Lane,  Lpndon.  The  pres- 
ent building  is  modem. 

And  he  [Archblvhop  Lelvhton]  obtained 
what  he  d^fdred:  for  he  died  at  the  Bell 
Jin,  In  Warwick  Lane.  Bttrnet. 

$^  The  name  baa  been  a  frequent 
deai^nation  of  inna  and  pnbllc-bouM.*a 
in  England,  which  were  lormerly  dia- 
tingaiahed  by  the  varioua  devicea  of 
their  aigna. 

Bell  Book  {or  Inchcape  Rock) 
Lighthouse.  This  important 
lighthouse  —  built  upon  the  fa- 
mous rock  of  the  same  name  in 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  al>out  twelve 
miles  from  land  — was  l)egiin  in 
1807,  under  the  charge  of  the 
celebrated  engineer  Iloh«rt  8t<;- 
Tenson.  After  much  very  difficult 
work  and  many  discouraging 
hinderanccA  the  structure  was 
finished  in  October,  1810.  Its  total 
height  is  115  feet,  and  diameter 
at  the  base  42  feet.  See  I>'cii- 
CAPE  Rock. 

Far  in  the  boaom  of  the  deep, 

OVr  theae  wild  nholves  my  watch  I  keep ; 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  liuht, 

liound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night ; 

The  aeaman  bkla  my  luatre  hall. 

And  acoma  to  atrtke  his  Umoruua  aail, 

Seott. 

Bella  di  Tixiano.  [Titian's  Beau- 
ty.! A  picture  in  the  Sciarra 
Falace,  Rome,  now  attributed  to 
Jacopo  Palma,  called  Palma  Vcc- 
chio  (1480-1528).  There  is  anoth- 
er picture  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Bella  Donna,  La.  A  noted  picture 
by  Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 

Bellamy's  Kitchen.  An  cstalv- 
liflhment  which  was  situated  near 


the  Old  House  of  Commons,  Lon- 
don, and  is  descril>ed  as  a  plain 
apartment,  with  an  immense  Are, 
meat-screen,  gridirons,  and  a 
small  tub  under  the  window  for 
washing  the  glasses, —a  place 
where  **  the  statesmen  of  England 
very  often  dine,  and  men,  ih)S- 
sessed  of  wealth  untold,  and  with 

{talaces  of  their  own,  in  which 
uxury  and  splendor  are  \isible 
in  every  part,  are  willing  to  leave 
their  stately  dining -halls  and 
powdered  attendants,  to  l)e  wait- 
ed upon,  while  eating  a  chop  in 
Bellamy's  kitchen,  bv  two  unpre- 
tending old  women.'^ 


,  **  Rut  let  ua  not  omit  to  notice 
Bellamy'a  kitchen,  or.  in  other  worda, 
the  n'fr€«hment-room,  common  to  both 
Houaea  of  Purliiiment,  where  Miniate- 
rialUta  and  Oppoaitiunista,  Whi^M  and 
Torica,  Radicnla,  PvcfH,  and  deatruc- 
tlvca,  atrantjTvra  from  the  jiraMcry,  and 
the  more  favored  atrangera  from  below 
the  bar,  are  alike  at  liberty  to  reaort." 

VicAena. 

Belle  Arti,  Accademla  delle. 
[Acatlemy  of  Fine  Arts.l  A  name 
applied  in  Italy  to  buildingH  in 
nearly  all  the  princii>al  cities, 
containing  collections  of  art. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  are 
the  Accatlemias  of  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, and  Bologna. 

Belle  Ferronidre.  A  celebrated 
portrait  of  Lucrezia  Crivelli  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-151«0, 
the  Italian  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  Lou\Te,  Paris,  and  is  known 
by  the  title  al>ove  given,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  is  the  ]>icture  of 
a  blacksmith's  wife,  mistntss  of 
Francis  I.  There  is  a  line  copy 
of  this  portrait  believed  to  be  by 
Beltramo. 

Belle  Jardiniere.  [The  Fair  Gar- 
dener.] A  l)cautiful  and  well- 
known  picture  of  the  Madonna 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (14h:;-1520),  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  represent(Hl 
as  sitting  among  flowering  shrubs 
as  in  a  garden  (from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  picture  may  have 
derived  its  name).  The  infant 
("hriat  stands  at  her  knee,  while 
St.  Jolin  kneels  in  childlike  de- 
voti<m.  There  is  an  early  copy 
of  this  picture,   probably  by  a 
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Flemish  artist,  sometimes  taken 
for  the  original,  which  latter  is 
now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Belle  Joconde.  The  name  ^ven 
to  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
Mona  Lisa,  wife  of  Francesco  del 
Giocondo,  hy  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(1452-1519).  It  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  mast  beautiful  and  highly- 
finished  works  of  art  existing.  It 
is  stated  that  the  lady  sat  for  her 
portrait  during  a  perioil  of  four 
vears.  This  picture  is  now  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  The  Duke  d'Au- 
raale  has  a  black  chalk  cartoon  of 
the  same  by  Leonardo. 

4^  '*  Ah  the  countenance  of  the  Ris* 
tine  Madonna  represents  the  purest 
maldenlinens,  so  we  see  here  the  most 
beautiful  woman  — worldly,  earthly, 
without  Mubliuiity,  without  enthusiasm, 
but  with  a  c:ilm,  rentful  placidity,  a 
smile,  a  mild  pride  about  her,  wiiich 
makes  UH  stand  before  her  with  endless 
delif^ht."  (rriinrn.  Trans. 

Belle  Sauvage.  A  noted  old  Lon- 
don tavern  which  formerly  stood 
on  Ludgate  Hill. 


«f 


••  A   few  of  these   quaint  old 

urea  still  remain  in  l^mdon  town. 
You  may  still  see  there,  and  over  its 
old  hostel  in  Ludifate  Hill,  the  •  Belle 
Sauvaifc,'  to  whom  the  Spectator  so 
pleasantly  alludes,  and  who  was  prob- 
ably no  other  than  the  sweet  American 
Pocahontas  who  rescued  from  death 
the  daring  Captain  Bmilb." 

Thackeray. 

Belle  Tout.  A  celebrated  light.- 
liouse  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land near  Beachy  Head,  built  in 
1831. 

Bellerophon.  An  English  line-of- 
bajttle  ship  in  which,  on  the  15th 
of  July.  1815,  while  Iving  at 
anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Roche- 
fort,  France,  the  emperor  Na^ 
poloon  I.  took  passage  for  Eng- 
land, having  vainly  endeavored 
to  escai>e  to  America. 

2.  A  formidable  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
April  2<),  1805. 

Bellevue  Avenue.  A  broad  road 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  lined  with 
country-seats,  many  of  which  are 
very  liiagnificent.  It  is  a  fash- 
ionable drive,  where  may  be  seen 


a  display  of  elegant  equipages, 
afTording  in  the  season  one  of  the 
gayest  spectacles  to  be  seen  in 
the  country. 

Bellini,  Giovanni.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (1426-1516). 
In  the  collection  of  autograph 
portraits  of  the  painters  in  tJie 
Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Bellosgnardo.  A  hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Florence,  Italy.  From 
this  eminence  Galileo  is  said  to 
have  observed  the  planetary 
movements. 

From  Tuscsn  Bellosguardo,  wide  awake. 
When   standing  on   the  actual,  bleirad 

sward 
Whore  Galileo  stood  at  ni^shts  to  take 
The  vision  of  the  surs,  we  find  it  hard. 
Gazing  upon   the  earth  and  heaven,  to 

muke 
A  choice  of  beauty.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Belmont.  A  not^d  mansion  in 
what  is  now  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  It  was 
erected  in  1745,  and  was  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  Washington,  La- 
fayette, Franklin,  Jefferson,  Tal- 
leyraml,  Louis  Philippe,  and  other 
distinguished  men. 

Beloeil.  A  celebrate<l  Gothic  castle 
near  Ath,  in  Belgium,  built  in 
1141),  and  containing  some  valu- 
able works  of  art. 

Belait  tout  &  la  fois  magniflque  et  cham- 
petre.  iMlilte, 

Belrespiro.  See  Villa  Pampili- 
DoiiiA. 

Belshazzar's  Feast.  A  picture  by 
Washington  Allston  (i77J)-1843), 
the  American  painter.  It  was 
left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Now 
in  the  Athenaeum,  Boston,  Mas.s. 


"  A  mijrhty  eovereign  §nr- 
rounded  by  his  whole  court,  intoxicated 
with  his  own  state,  in  the  midst  of  his 
revelry,  palsied  in  a  moment  under  the 
spell  of  a  pretemntural  hand  suddenly 
tracing  his  doom  on  the  wall  before 
him  ;  his  powerless  limbs,  like  a 
wounded  spider's,  shrunk  up  to  his 
body,  while  his  heart,  compressed  to  a 
point,  is  only  kept  from  vanishing  by 
the  torgKc  suspense  that  animates  it, 
during  the  interpretation  of  his  mys- 
terious sentence.'  AUston, 

Belus,  Temple  of.    See  Birs  Nim- 

BOOD. 


B«lTedere  Antinoiu.    See  Antt:<-   Bern: 


[fir. 


:..]    Atril."' 


betwe«D  them.    The  upper  Bel-    Bei 


-r  Cortfle  del  Belrt- 

der«.  [Court  of  the  Ileaiitlful 
View.]  A  famouR  octa|;oiia1  roiirt 
Id  the  p&lace  of  the  Vatfcan, 
Borne,  built  by  Bramante,  out  of 
wbich  open  several  cablnete  con- 
bkinlDft  some  or  the  most  preeioim 
Rmaiiu  of  aocient  art,  as  the  An- 
tlDona,  the    Ijuxoon,   and    the 


ta-"  The  t)cw  fram  the  bulconv  <n 
from  of  ihe  wlndow«  l>  tbnt  which 
(mie  th«  name  of  Srlddfrt  to  ltil> 
llDMUm,  ind  m  coIlKquence  lo  Iho 
Apulln,  and  some  at  lu  linen  p\eer»  or 
•colplure.  1 1  coin  minds  ■  pronneci 
ov»r  lh»  Tiik  of  ibo  Tiber  to  the  ulnc- 
cnvetHl  height  of  Monte  Mirlo.bul  the- 
hDH  which  Ihe  brillinnt  "liyfif  IWly 

beuity  can  bt  Ima^ncd/*  Eaten^ 

BelTidere  Toi>o.    3ee  Torso  Bei^ 

BelvolF  CsHtle.  An  ancient  and 
noble  raaosion,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  near  Grantham, 
LclceHtenbire,  England.  It  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  collections 
of  pictures  in  EDijIaod. 
mi  Srhvic'i  lordlr  Itmcti 


.  platform  in  a..  

biiildlnKB.  from  wldch  speecheB 
were  made  before  a  court  of  law. 
Especially  applied  to  a  place  ot 
*' '  kind  in  the  Pnyx,  at  Athens. 
.rside.  A  mansion  in  Scot- 
land, near  the  town  of  Dryhursh, 


Belicmi'a  Tomb.  The  common 
appellation,  from  its  iliscoverer, 
oftbetomhof  Sethil.ilnThcbes, 
EK?pt.  This  tomb  is  Tejtardpd  as 
the  niost  noteworthy  in  Thebes 
for  Its  sculpture  and  preservation. 


orable  for  the  fact  that  it  baa 

been  for  TOO  years  the  seat  of  the 
family  of  Uaic.ln  veriilcBtion  nt 
a  prophecv  oi  Thomas  of  Ercll- 
doune,  called  Thomas  the  Rhym- 

Halg  >tiill  bi  Halg  or  BrmerpJi." 

Ben,  BIK.    See  Bia  Bbx. 

Bench.     8ee   Kino's  Bench  un> 


Benl  Hassan,  Caves  or  Tombs  of. 

These  ancient  tombs  excavated 
!n  the  rock  on  the  shore  of  the 
Nile  are  the  oldest  known  monu- 
ments in  Egypt,  excepting  the 
Pyramids,  They  are  numerous 
and  spacious,  and  some  of  them 
are  exi-eeiliiiBly  Inteieslinn.  The 
sculptures  and  paintin<^  are  of 
Kreat  variety,  represcnilnR  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of 
the  people,  and  throwliift  much 
light  on  their  modes  of  life.  The 
r>aintiuf<s  are  of  various  and  very 
brilliant  coloring.  [Written  also 
Btnet  llatan,\ 

«9- "  Thr  characler  of  the  (cnlpliirH 
nhlcb  ndom   Ihcir  wnlli  apprusche* 

Ibe  rjraraW«,  but  Ibe  Krcbllcclure'rttf 


Ttnral  ornament,  either  IntemnI  or 

lemal."  Ferauiion. 

'.  Benjamiii  West.     A  portrait   by 

■     Washington  Allston  (177l>-184;f). 

the  American  painter.     It  wns 

C laced  in  the  Bo.'^ton  Athenn?uiii, 
ul  is  now  in  the  Muscnm  of 
Fine  Arts  in  tliat  city. 
Bentirogllo,  Cardinal.  A  trell- 
known  portrait  by  Anthony  lan 
Dvck  (IW>ii-lBil).  In  the  Pitli 
Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 
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Bergstrajsse.  [Mountain  Road.] 
A  famous  post-road  from  Darm- 
stadt to  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
now  sunorseded  in  great  part  by 
the  railway,  but  form<?rlv  very 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  views 
of  mountains  and  of  the  river 
Rhine,  and  for  the  rich  cultiva- 
tion of  the  district  it  overlooks. 

Bergiiner  Stein.  A  deep  and  nar- 
row ravhie  in  Switzerland,  in 
which  is  a  carriage-road  000  feet 
above  the  Albula.  This  road  is  a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill. 

Berkeley  Castle.  A  noted  Norman 
fortress  and  baronial  mansion, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Berke- 
ley family,  near  the  river  Severn, 
in  England,  between  Bristol  and 
Gloucester.  It  was  founded  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  historical 
events,  including  the  murder  of 
Edward  II.  It  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  feudal  structures 
in  Great  Britain. 


"The  room  shown  for  the 
murder  of  Edward  n.,  I  verily  believe 
to  be  genuine.  It  la  a  dismal  cham- 
ber,  alniuHt  at  the  top  of  the  house,  al- 
most detached,  and  to  be  approached 
only  by  a  kind  of  footbridge.** 

ITorace  WalpoU, 

Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  aflMght 
The  shrieks  uf  death  through  Birkdey''t 

roof  that  ring.-— 
Shrieks  uf  an  agonizing  king.  Qray. 

Berkeley  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London. 

Bermondsey.  A  district  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  London, 
a  great  scat  of  the  tanning  trade. 

Bermudas,  The.  A  name  given  to 
some  narrow  and  intricate  alleys 
in  London.  These  passages, 
which  are  thought  to  have  been 
north  of  the  Strand,  near  Coven t 
Garden,  are  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. 

Pirates  here  at  land 
Have  their  BtrmudUu  and  their  Strelghts 
in  the  Strand.  Bm  Jonsoti. 

'^mard,  St.  See  Hospice  of  the 
St.  Beknabd  and  Vision  of  St. 
Bernard. 

Berne,  Bears  of.  See  Bears  of 
Bernb. 


Bethesda,  Fool  of.  See  Pool  op 
Bethesda. 

Bethlem  (Bethlehem)  HospitaL 
A  lunatic  hospital,  founded  ia 
1M7,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  i)opularly  called  Bedlam,  It 
has  been  situated  at  the  iunction 
of  Kensington  and  Lambeth 
Roads,  London,  since  1810- '15,  but 
was  formerly  in  Moorflelds,  near 
Bishopagate.  Until  1770  it  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  city. 
The  patients,  l)efore  1815,  were 
kept  chained  to  the  walls ;  but 
now  their  treatment  is  all  that 
could  be  wished.  The  entrance- 
hall  contains  the  famous  statues 
of  Melancholy  and  Madness  by 
Gains  Gabriel  Gibber  (father  of 
Colley  Gibber).  See  Melan- 
choly. 

He  [Fox]  was  then  a  yonth  of  pare 
moraln  and  grave  deportment,  with  a  per- 
verse temper,  with  the  education  of  a  la- 
boring m:in,  and  with  an  intellect  In  tho 
must  unlmpuy  or  all  states,  that  ia  to  say, 
too  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and  not 
sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam. 

Macaulay. 

Why,  there  are  pamlons  still  (treat 
enou»!n  to  replenish  Bedlam,  for  It  never 
wants  tenants:  to  suspend  men  from  bed- 
posts, (torn  improved-drops  at  the  west 
end  of  Newgate.  Carlyle. 

The  river  proudly  bridged;  the  dizxj 

top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St  Paurs; 

the  tombs 
Of  Westminster;  the  giants  of  Guildhall; 
Bedlam,  und  those  carved  maniacs  at  the 

gates 
Perpetually  recumbent.  Wordncarth. 

Bethnal  Green.  A  district  in  Lon- 
don to  the  east  of  Soitalfiehis, 
celebrated  in  the  ola  English 
ballad  of  Bednall-Green.  Great 
numbers  of  silk-weavers  reside 
in  this  quarter.  It  was  made  a 
parish  in  1743. 

49"  *'  Naraeroufl  blind  courts  and  al. 
lej-s  form  a  densely  crowded  district  In 
Bethnal  Green.  Among  its  inhabitants 
may  be  found  street  venders  of  every 
kind  of  pro<lucc,  travellers  to  fairs, 
tramps,  dog-fanciers,  dog-stealers,  men 
and  women  sharpers,  sliopliflcrs,  and 
pickpockets.  It  abounds  with  the 
young  Arabs  of  the  streets,  and  ita 
outward  moral  degradation  is  at  once 
apparent  to  any  one  who  passes  that 
way."  Athenaum, 

«»- Dickens,  In  "Oliver  Twist," 
places  the  home  of  Bill  Bikes  in  one  of 
a'* maze  of  mean  and  dirty  streetSf 
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wbleb  aboand  in  tbe  eloM  and  deoMly 
populatfed  quarter  of  Bethnal  Oreen.''^ 

tS  Jane.  IflfiS.  Bj  coach  to  Bednall- 
greem,  (o  Sir  W.  Rider's  to  dinner.  A  fine 
merry  walk  with  the  ladles  alone  after 
dinner  In  the  garden ;  the  greatest  quan- 
tttj  of  strawberries  I  ever  saw,  and  i[ood. 

Pepifi'  Diary. 

Mr  (ktber,  sbee  said.  Is  soone  to  be  scene : 
The  seel/  blind  beggar  of  BtdnaU-oreau^ 
That  daylje  sits  begging  for  charitle. 
He  Is  the  good  father  ofpretty  Bea«ee. 

The  Bemr'M  DamglUer  </  BednaU-  Orten. 
Percy"*  Rehqtus.  I  According  to  Percy, 
this  popular  old  ballad  was  written  In  the 
reign  or  Elizabeth.] 

*Twas  Angost,  and  the  fierce  sun  over- 
head 
Smote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  BeOuuU 

And  the  pale  weayer,  through  his  win- 
dows seen 
In  Spitalflelds,  loolted  thrice  dispirited. 

MaUheieAmold. 

Bevls  Marks.  A  thoroughfare  in 
London,  near  Houndsditch.  A 
part  of  the  scene  of  Dickens's 
**Old  Curiosity  Shop"  is  laid 
here. 

I  intended  calling  on  you  this  morning 
on  my  way  back  (h)m  3lFvis  MarJts,  whitli- 
er  I  went  to  look  at  a  house  for  8ainpiw>n 
Brass.         Cltarles  Dtekau  to  Mr,  Forster, 

Bexetha.  A  hill  in  Jerusalem 
mentioned  hy  Josephus,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  i)ible.  It  is 
identified  with  a  broad  uneven 
ridjico  which  extends  north  from 
the  Haram,  and  descends  into 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  cultivated 
and  covered  with  olive-trees. 

Bibiena,  CardinaL  A  portrait  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  In 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Bibliot^ca  Axnbrosiana.    SeeAM- 

BKOSIAK  LlBRAKY. 

Bibliot6ca  Casanatense.  [Casa- 
natense  Library.]  The  largest 
lihrarv  in  Rome,  next  to  that  of 
the  Vatican,  named  after  its 
founder  Cardinal  Casanate,  and 
kept  in  the  Dominican  convent 
of  the  Minerva,  Sta.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  It  contains  more  than 
120,000  bound  volumes  and  4JKK> 
MSS. 

Bibliotheque  de  1' Arsenal.  One 
of  the  principal  public  libraries 
of  Paris. 

Biblioth^ue  Mazarine.  [Mazarin 
Library.]     One  of  the  principal 


public  libraries  of  Paris,  situated 
m  the  Palais  de  I'lnstitut.  Its 
foundation  was  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  bequeathed  by 
him  to  tbe  city  of  Pans. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale.  [It  has 
been  known  as  the  Bibliotheque 
du  roi,  Bibliotheque  royalCt  iiutlon- 
ale,  imp€ri<det  according  to  the 
changes  of  government.]  A  pul>- 
lic  library  in  Paris,  perhaps  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  in 
the  world.  The  collection  is 
supposed  to  include  1,000,000 
printed  books,  1,300,000  engrav- 
ings, 300,000  maps  and  charts, 
150,000  MSS.  The  Palais  Maza- 
rin, originally  the  palace  of  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  purchased 
for  the  library  in  1724. 

Bicdtre.  An  ancient  hospital  near 
Paris,  founded  in  1364,  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  afterwards  restored  and  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  for  old 
men  and  those  afilicted  with 
mental  diseases.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  Winchester,  a  Bish- 
op of  Winchester  having  lived 
here  in  1290.  The  word  Bicetre 
has  passed  into  common  language 
to  express  a  notion  of  folly  or 
extravagance.  Thus  the  French 
say  of  one  who  gives  himself  up 
to  acts  of  follv:  '*  He  has  escaped 
troth  Bicetre,     Compare  Bedlam. 

Bielshdhle.  A  cave  in  the  Harz 
Mountains,  Germany,  very  inter- 
esting in  a  geological  regard  on 
account  of  the  fossil  remains 
found  in  it. 

Big  Ben.  This  is  the  largest  bell 
in  England.  It  hangs  in  the 
clock-tower  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  London.  The  first 
bell  of   this  name  was   cast   in 

1856,  but  was  cracked  by  being 
struck  for  amusement  before  it 
was  raised  to  its  place  in  the 
tower.  The  weight  of  this  bell, 
which  was  broken  up  and  re-cast, 
was  more  than  16  tons,  its  height 
7  feet  10^  inches,  ami  its  diameter 
at  the  mouth  9 feet  5^  inches;  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  at  the 
sound  bow  was  9|  inches.  The 
present  **  Big  Ben  "  was  cast  in 

1857,  and  is  slightly  cracked.    Its 
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weight  is  more  than  13  tons.    See 
Great  Tom  (2). 

Big  Bonanza.    See  Consolidated 

VlROIHIA. 

BiK  Trees  of  California.  See 
Calaveras. 

Biga,  Sala  della.    See  Sala  della 

BlOA. 

Billingsgate.  The  noted  fish-mar- 
ket of  London,  near  London 
Bridge,  long  famous  for  the 
coarse  language  indulged  in  by 
the  venders.  According  to  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  the  name  Bil- 
lingsgate was  derived  from  Belin, 
king  of  the  Britons  about  400 
B.C.,  who,  says  Geoffrey,  built 
here  a  water-gate,  with  an  im- 
mense tower  above  it,  and  a  ha- 
ven for  ships  beneath.  The  mar- 
ket was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1715, 
and  rebuilt.  A  new  market  was 
erected  in  1852,  and  it  has  been 
since  rebuilt  in  1856. 

That  strength  of  body  is  often  equal  to 
the  couniKC  of  mind  iinplnnted  in  the  fair 
tex,  will  not  be  denied  by  thitse  who  have 
teen  the  water-women  of  Plymouth;  the 
female  drudKea  ot  Ireland.  WalcH.  and 
Scotland;  the  flsherwonien  of  Billinps- 
gate.  Ooldsmith. 

One  may  term  BiUingtgate  the  Esculine 
gate  of  London.  Fuller. 

There  strliit.  ftiir  Rhetoric  languished  on 

the  ({ruund; 
Her  blunted  arms  by  Sophistry  are  borne. 
And   shameless   B\Uingsg<Ue    her   rol)es 

adorn.  Pope. 

Borne  lefts  ftistidioua  Scotchman  shall  be 
found. 

As  b<ild  in  BiUingtgate^  though  less  re- 
nown'd.  Byron. 

No  sonp  is  heard,  save,  haply,  the  strain 
of  some  siren  from  Billingsqate^  chanting 
the  eulogy  of  deceased  mackerel. 

Irving. 

While  Lady  Thrifty  scolds  In  French. 
And  Cis  in  BiUingtgate.  Praed. 

Bilton  Hall.  A  noted  mansion  near 
Rugby,  England,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Adclison. 

Birds  of  America.  A  series  of 
drawings  of  American  birds,  of 
the  size  and  color  of  life,  by  John 
James  Audul)on  (1782-1851).  Cu- 
vier  is  said  to  have  pronounced  it 
(the  book  containing  them)  *•  the 
most  gigantic  and  most  magnifi- 
cent monument  that  had  ever 
been  erected  to  Nature." 


Birkenhead,  The.  An  English 
steamer  employed  to  carry  troops 
to  South  Africa,  and  wrecked  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  26. 
1852.  Less  than  200  were  saved 
out  of  more  than  GOO  who  were 
on  board. 

49*  *'  *  The  women  and  children  to 
the  boats,'  says  the  captain  of  tho 
Birkenhead  ;  and,  with  the  troopa 
formed  on  the  deck,  and  the  crew  obe- 
dient to  the  word  of  glorious  command, 
.  the  Immoital  ship  goes  down." 

Thackeray. 

But  courage  like  this,  or  let  us  say  the 
ever-memorable  noble  behavior  of  tlie  sol- 
diers on  the  sinking  BirkefJtca^  was  not 
greater  than  was  exhibited  by  those  20 
pOMr  nuns  who,  in  the  French  Revolution, 
stood  toeether  on  ttie  scaffold  chanting 
the  Te  Jjeum,  till  one  by  one  the  sw  eet 
voices  dropped  in  silence  beneath  the  axe 
of  the  guillotine.      Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Birmingham  Tower.  The  ancient 
keep  or  ballium  of  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  the  only 
part  which  now  bears  a  character 
of  antiquity.  It  is  associated  with 
many  romantic  histories.  It  is 
now  used  as  the  State  Paper  Of- 
fice. 

Bimam  Hill  and  Wood.  An  emi- 
nence about  1,500  feet  high,  near 
the  town  of  Dunkeid,  and  about  16 
miles  from  Perth,  Scotland.  It 
is  famous  from  its  association 
with  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
"Macbeth." 


,  '*  Bimam  hill  is  at  present  al- 
most bare  of  trees,  though  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  clothe  it  again  with 
fir  saplings  taken  from  the  original 
*  Bimam  wood.'  In  the  rear  of  the  hotel 
arc  two  trees,  an  oak  and  a  plane, 
which  are  believed  to  bo  a  remnant  of 
tikis  famous  forest."  W.  J.  Ro{fe. 

I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend 

That  lies  like  truth:  'Fear  not  till  Bir- 

nam  wood 
Do  come   to  Dunsinane;'   and  now  a 

wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. 

Shakexpeart. 

Before  I  can  sit  down  in  my  own  cham- 
ber, and  think  it  of  the  dampest,  the  door 
opens,  and  the  Brave  comes  moving  in, 
In  the  mid<1lo  of  suoh  a  quantity  of  Aiel 
that  lie  looks  like  Bimam  Wood  taking  a 
winter  walk.  Diekeiu. 

Biron.  A  large  and  well-preserved 
feudal  fortress  in  southern  France, 
not  far  from  Cahors.  It  is  of  the 
eleventh  century. 
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Bin  minrood.  A  rain  in  the 
neigliborhood  of  ancient  Babylon, 
thought  to  1)6  the  same  as  tlie 
Tower  of  Ba1>el»  or  the  Temple  of 
BeluB  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
Tliis  tower  is  over  2,000  feet  in 

-  circumference  at  the  1)ase.  The 
existing  remains  are  of  brick  laid 
in  beautiful  masonry,  and  are 
aome  28  feet  in  width.  See  TowsR 
OF  Babel. 

49*  **  The  tower  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  B«>lus  wa«  amougst  the  most 
renmrkable  monumenls  of  Babylon. 
El^t  gradually  diminishing  ttorles 
gave  it  tne  look  of  a  pyramid  with  enor- 
mous gratllcnta.  Upon  the  summit 
stood  tlie  UMnple,  surmounted  by  a  plat- 
form, where  the  priests  assiduously 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  They  believed  that 
■cience  was  the  supreme  aim  of  man, 
and  was  the  crown  of  religion.  This 
temple  w.is  still  in  existence  in  the 
•eeond  century  of  our  era." 

/>/«rrtf,  Trans. 

M^  **  It  is  true  that  as  it  now  standrt, 
every  brick  bearn  the  stamp  of  Ncbo- 
ehadna»sar,  bv  whom  it  wa»  repaired, 
perliap*  nearly  rebuilt ;  but  there  \» 
no  reaiK>n  for  suppDKing  that  he  changed 
the  original  plan,  or  that  the  Mcred 
form  of  these  templcH  had  altered  in 
the  intervni.  It  owes  its  more  perfect 
pre*cr\'ation  t^i  tlu>  fact  of  the  upper 
stor}'  Imving  been  vltriHed  after  en-c- 
tiou  by  some  procesH  we  do  not  quite 
understand,  'rhis  now  forms  a  mn*» 
of  slair  which  has  to  a  great  extent  pro- 
tected the  lower  stories  from  atmos- 
pheric in  tluenoes.**  FerguHHon. 

Nav.  the  whole  Encvclop^hi',  that 
world's  wcmder  of  tho  viKhtccnth  century, 
the  Betiu'  Totrtr  of  an  a(ce  of  retine<l  lllu- 
minailiin,  wlmt  has  It  become !      Carlyle. 

Birth  of  Venus.  1.  A  mythologi- 
cal fresco  in  the  Vatican,  Romi^, 
designed  by  Kaphael  (148.'(-1520), 
and  executed  by  his  scholars. 

2.  A  picture  by  Alexandre  Ca- 
l»nel  (b.  1H2.3).  In  the  collection 
of  If.  C.  GibBon,  Philadelphia, 
Penu. 

Bishopsgate.  An  old  and  quaint 
street  in  London. 

Black  Brunswioker.  A  pi<>ture  by 
John  Everett  Millais  (b.  182«)). 

Black  Butte.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Wyoming  Territory,  l)«»ing  a 
monnci  of  ro<:k  and  earth  stan<l- 
ing  on  the  level  plain,  one  <»f  the 
more    celebrated    of    the    hu;;e 


monumental  mountains  which 
are  found  along  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  liailroad  in  this 
I)art  of  its  course. 

Black  Forest.  An  extensive  wood- 
ed district  in  Germany,  sloping 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Kliine, 
and  containing  the  most  varicxl 
and  beautiful  s<*enery.  The 
heights  are  covered  with  forests, 
and  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant 
in  the  valleys. 

Black  FortttSj  and  the  ftlones  (>f  Lub« 
berlajid;  sensuality  and  Imrrur.  the  spec- 
tre nun,  and  the  chunued  moonshine, 
shall  nut  be  wanting.  Carlyle 

And  you,  with  braided  queues  »o  neat. 

Black- Forett  maidens,  isMni  and  l>rown, 
IIow  careful  on  tlie  sto<>u'»  Kr«*en  neat 

You  set  your  nsils  ana  pitchers  down. 
Ferdinand  FrciUgrath^  Trans. 

Black  Hole.  A  small  dungeon,  so 
called,  in  Fort  William,  Calcutta. 
When  Calcutta  was  captured  bv 
Surajah  Dowlali,  in  June,  1750, 
he  shut  up  at  night  in  this  con- 
lined  and  ill-ventilate<l  space  the 
British  carrison  of  140  men.  The 
Black  Hole  was  only  18  feet 
sipiare;  and  the  sufTerings  froiu 
heat,  want  of  air,  and  thirst,  were 
so  terrible  that  but  *1A  t>f  the  pris- 
oners were  foun<l  alive  in  the 
morning.  The  Black  Hole  now 
serves  as  a  warehouse.  Mr.  Hol- 
well,  one  of  those  imprisoned, 
gives  a  narrative  of  the  e.xcrii- 
ciating  sufferings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate garrison,  in  the  "  Annual 
Rtfgister  "  for  1758. 

Munt  the  indomitahle  millions.  Aill  of 
old  .Saxon  energy  and  tire,  lie  cooped  up 
in  this  WeMern  Nook,  ciioldnif  one  an* 
other,  as  in  a  Blackholc  of  l'alt-utt]i,  while 
a  whole  fertile  untenanted  Karth.tleitolMte 
for  want  of  the  plouuh«li.<r«.crie!>:  Come 
and  till  uiti,  come  and  reap  nie  'i     Carlyle. 

Black  Maria.  A  name  popularly 
applied  to  the  covered  van  in 
which  criminals  are  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  court-house  and  the 
iail  in  cities.  It  is  often  painted 
black. 

Black  Prince.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Feb.  27,  18<)1. 

Black  Rod.  The  title  of  a  g<mtle- 
nmn-u.slier  who  l)earsa  black  rod 
surinoiiiited  with  a  gold  lion,  and 
who  in  the  time  of  a  parliament- 
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ary  session  attends  in  the  Honse 
oiLords,  and  summons  the  HouHe 
of  CoYnmons  when  a  royal  assent 
is  to  be  given,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

The  Hoose,  therefore,  on  the  la^t  day  of 
the  scsslun,  Junt  before  the  Black  Rod 
knocked  at  the  duor,  unanimously  re- 
solved that  William  Fuller  wuk  a  cheat 
and  a  falite  accuser.  Jiacaulay 

Black  Rood  [of  Scotland].  A  fa- 
mous gold  cross,  believed  to  con- 
tain a  piece  of  the  true  cross, 
brought  to  Scotland  bv  Queen 
Margaret  in  1067,  and  held  in  rev- 
erence by  the  whole  Scottish  peo- 
ple. Si  lice  the  Reformation  it 
lias  disappeared. 

Black  Stone  of  Mecca.  A  dark 
colored  stone  contained  in  a  small 
oratory  of  the  temple  of  the  Caaba 
at  Mecca,  Arabia,  and  held  in  the 
utmost  veneration  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  having  been  given 
by  an  angel  to  Abraham.  See 
Caaba. 

49*  *'  To  the  idolatrous  Arabs  one  of 
the  most  ancient  universal  objects  of 
worship  was  that  Black  Stone,  still 
kept  in  the  building  called  Caabah  at 
Mecca.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
this  Caabah  in  a  way  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, as  the  oldest,  most  honored 
temple  in  bis  time;  that  is,  some  half 
century  before  our  Kra.  Silvestre  de 
Bacy  says  there  Is  some  likelihood  that 
the  Black  Stone  is  an  aerolite.  In  that 
case,  some  man  might  sen  it  fall  out  of 
Heaven !  It  stands  now  beside  the  Well 
Zemzem :  the  Caabob  is  built  over 
both."  Carlyle. 

Black  Virgin.  See  SHRI^'£  of  the 
Black  Virgin. 

Blackfriars.  The  district  in  Lon- 
don between  Ludgate  Hill  and 
the  Thames,  so  called  from  the 
Dominican  monks  who  built  a 
monastery  and  church  here.  Here 
(June  21,  162^0  was  decided  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  here 
assembled  the  parliament  which 
condemned  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Under  Edward  VI.  part  of  the 
monastic  buildings  was  convert- 
ed into  Blackfriars  Theatre.  See 
Blackfriars  Theatre. 

Dead  long  since,  but  not  resting;  daily 
doing  motions  In  that  Westminster  reKion 
still,— daily  fVom  Vauxhall  to  Blackfriars, 
and  back  again;  aud  cauuot  get  away  at 
alii*  Carlyle. 


Blackfriars  Bridge.  An  iron 
bridge  across  the  river  Thames, 
at  London,  erected  in  1760-69  by 
Robert  Mvlne,  and  rebuilt  in 
1867  by^Cubitt 

Blackfriars  Theatre.  A  play- 
house in  London,  built  in  1575 
utK)n  the  site  of  the  monastery  of 
Blackfriars.  Shakespeare  was 
one  of  the  proprietors,  and  acted 
here  in  151)8.  In  1655  the  theatre 
was  taken  down,  and  dwelling- 
houses  were  built  upon  the 
ground. 

In  1598  Ben  Jnnson*8  flr«t  and  b«at 
comedy.  Every  Man  tn  his  Humour,  was 
produced  at  the  Blael/riar$;  and  the  au- 
thor of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Romm 
and  Juliet  mitiltt  have  been  seen  for  two 


pence  by  any  London  pi-ontice  who  could 
command  the  coin,  play  ins  an  inferior 
part,  probably  that  of  Knowell,  in  the  new 


play. '  Richard  Grant  White, 

\\\  that  year  [1608]  Ben  Jonson's  8^- 
nus  was  produced  at  the  Blackfriart,  and 
the  author  of  Hamlet  might  nave  beea 
seen  playing  a  subordinate  part  in  It. 

Richard  Grant  V^hite, 

Blackwell's  Island.  An  island 
within  the  city  limits  of  New 
York,  noted  for  its  penitentiary 
and  for  its  public  hospitals. 

Blair  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  near  Blair- Ath- 
ole,  in  Scotland. 

Blanche  Nef.  The  ship  in  which 
William,  the  only  son  of  Henry 
I.  of  England,  with  140  noblemen 
was  wrecked  in  1120  \i\you  the 
rocks  of  Bartleur,  Normandy. 

Blarney  Stone.  About  four  miles 
north-west  of  the  city  of  Cork,  in 
Ireland,  are  the  celebrated  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Blarney 
Castle,  in  which  is  a  wondrous 
stone,  thought  to  possess  the 
jx)wer  of  imparting  to  any  one 
who  kisses  it  a  tluent,  persuasive, 
and  not  over-honest  tongue.  The 
exact  position  of  the  stone  in  the 
ruins  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Some  say  that  it  is  lying  loose  on 
the  ground;  others  allege  that  it 
is  at  the  summit  of  the  large 
square  tower  which  was  originally 
the  doniou  or  keep  of  the  castle; 
while  there  are  yet  others  who 
maintain  that  it  is  inserted  in  the 
wall  at  such  a  height  that  he  who 
would  kiss  it  must  consent  to  be 
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nupended  hy  bis  heebi  from  the 
top.  When  or  how  it  first  got  its 
singular  reputation  is  not  known; 
but  the  supentition  concerning;  it 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  hundreds  of 
^rhom  resort  to  the  castle  every 
year  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  a 
stone  endue<i  with  a  projierty  so 
marvellous.  It  is  said  that,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  tne  lord  of  Castle  Blar- 
ney, having  hcen  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  made  rei)eated 
promises  tliat  he  would  surrender 
the  fortress;  but,  wlienever  the 
fulfilment  of  bis  pledges  was 
demanded,  he  inventcKl  some 
smooth  and  plausible  excuse  for 
delay;  and  thus  the  term  blarney 
became  a  byword,  and  was  used 
to  denote  a  soft,  insinuating,  and 
deceitful  manner  of  8i>eech. 


•*^^'hen  or  how  the  atone  ob- 
tained  lu  singular  reputation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine:  ttic  exact  position 
among  the  ruins  of  the  castle  Is  also  in 
doubt;  the  poAsaot-guides  humor  the 
visitor  according  to  bis  capacity  for 
climbing,  and  direct  cither  to  the  sum- 
mit or  the  base  the  attention  of  him 
who  dcaires  to  'greet  It  with  a  holy 
kisa.'  **  Jfr.  and  Mrs.  Hall 

There  Is  a  stone  there 
That  whoever  kls<cs, 
O.  be  never  miiwies 
To  grow  ehHiuent. 
Dt>n*t  hope  to  hinder  him 
Or  to  bewilder  him. 
Sure  he*8a  piiiirim 
From  the  Blarney  Stone. 

H.  A.  Jamken. 

On  J,  would  you  And  this  same  *  Blarney*  ? 

There**  a  castle,  not  fkr  fh)ni  Killamey, 

On  the  top  oT  Its  wall 

(Bat  take  care  you  don't  fsU) 

There's  a  stune  that  contains  all  this  Blar- 
ney. 

Like  a  macnet,  its  Influence  such  Is, 

That  attraction  it  gives  all  It  touches; 
If  you  kiss  it,  thev  say. 
From  that  blessed  day 

Too  may  kiss  whom  you  please  with  your 
Blarney.  Samuel  Later 

Blenheim.  A  noble  mansion  and 
estate  at  Woodstock,  near  Oxford, 
England.  It  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was 
presented  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Duke  of  MarllM>rough 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
achieved  by  him  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  Aug.  13, 1701. 


"I  taw  Blenheim  Palace, neai 
Woodstock,  belonging  to  tho  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  This  is  a  sort  of  Louvre, 
formerly  presente<l  by  this  nation  to 
the  great  captain,  built  in  the  style  of 
the  period,  much  ornamented." 

Taine,  Trant. 

See,  here's  the  gnind  approach, 
That  way  Is  for  nls  Uruce's  coach : 
There  lies  the  brIdKe.  and  there  the  clook« 
Observe  the  lion  and  the  cock; 
The  spacious  court,  the  colonnade, 
And  mind  how  wide  the  hall  is  madei 
The  chimney's  are  so  wi^ll  designed, 
Thfy  never  smoke  in  any  wind; 
The  gHlli'Tles  contrived  tor  wttlking. 
The  windows  to  retire  and  talk  In; 
The  council-chamber  to  debate. 
And  all  the  rest  are  nioms  of  state. 
*•  Thanks,  sir,**  cried  1, "  'tis  very  line, 
But  where  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d'ye  dine  f 
1  find  by  ail  you  have  been  teUlng, 
That  'tis  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling.** 

SwifL 

Blennerhasset's  Island.  A  little 
island  in  the  Ohio  lliver,  not 
far  from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
celebrated  as  tho  residence  of 
Harman  BlennerIia.H8ct  (1770>- 
l^v5l),  a  wealthy  Irishman,  who 
ruined  his  fortune  by  aiding 
Aaron  Burr,  of  whose  designs, 
suspected  to  be  trctiMouable,  he 
was  an  associate  or  accomplice. 

Who  Is  Blennorhasset  ?  A  native  of 
Ireland,  a  man  of  letters,  who  fled  from 
the  storms  of  his  own  country,  to  find 
quiet  in  ours.  On  his  arrival  in  America, 
he  retinil,  even  from  tho  population  of 
the  .Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and 
solitude  in  the  iMMwnn  of  our  western 
forests.  Hut  he  lin)UKhtwith  him  taste, 
and  science,  and  wealth ;  and  "  lo,  the 
desert  smiled  !  "  PoiutciiHinK  himself  of  a 
beautiful  inland  In  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon 
It  a  palace,  and  decoruie*  it  with  every 
romantic  enitK>Ui>«liment  of  fancy.  A 
shrul)t>ery  that  SheiiHtone  mitiht  have 
envie<l  lilooms  around  iiini.  Muvic  tlMt 
miyht  have  channed  C'alypso  and  her 
nymph*  is  his.  An  extensive  library 
spreads  Its  tressi  res  tx-fore  him.  A  philo- 
sophical apparatus  otters  to  him  all  the 
secretit  ana  mysteries  of  Nature.  Peace, 
tranquillity,  and  innocence  shed  their 
mingled  delights  around  liim.      Wm,  WtrU 

Blois  Castle.  An  ancient  royal 
fortress  and  K'sid^nce  in  Blois, 
France,  possessing  great  historic 
interest.  It  has  Ih^cu  within  a 
few  years  restt)red  b^v  the  govern- 
ment to  something  like  its  former 
condition. 

Blood  of  St.  Januarius.  In  the 
Church  of  San  (}cnnaro(St.  Jan- 
uarius). at  Naples,  are  preserved 
iu  a  tabernacle  behind  the  altar. 
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two  phials,  containing  a  Rolid, 
reddish  substance,  said  to  be  the 
driefl  blood  of  St.  Janiiarius, 
Bishop  of  Benevento,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  third  century,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Dio- 
cletian. The  tradition  runs,  that 
when  the  saint  was  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  lions  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Pozzuoli,  the  animals 
became  tame,  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  him.  This 
miracle  converted  so  many  to 
Christianity  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander orciered  him  to  be  decap- 
itated. After  death  the  body  was 
removed  to  Naples.  At  the  time 
of  the  removal,  a  woman,  who 
collected  the  blood  of  the  saint, 
delivered  it,  in  two  bottles,  to  St. 
Severus,  in  whose  hands  it  imme- 
diately melted.  According  to 
the  belief  of  many  Catholics,  this 
miracle  of  liquefaction  still  takes 
place  at  least  three  times  every 
year;  and  the  occurrence  of  it  is 
the  occasion  of  the  greatest  reli- 
gious festivals  observed  by  the 
Neaiwlitans.  The  head  of  the 
martvr,  and  the  phials  contain- 
ing his  blood,  are  carried  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  high 
altar;  and,  prayer  having  been 
offered,  the  head  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  phials,  the  blood 
in  which  is  thereupon  believed 
to  liquefy.  The  phenomenon, 
however,  does  not  always  take 
place  immediately,  and  occasion- 
ally it  fails  altogether.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  congregation, 
when  the  pretended  miracle  takes 
place,  is  only  surpassed  by  that 
caused  by  its  non-occurrence, 
which  is  considered  an  omen  of 
the  worst  possible  imixjrt. 


"  At  the  name  momcnl  [that  of 
liquefaction],  the  Htune  (difttiint  some 
milcH)  wiiere  the  saint  HufTered  martyr- 
dom becomes  faintly  red.  It  Is  said 
that  the  ofliciating  priests  turn  faintly 
red  also,  sometimes,  when  these  mira- 
cles occur."  Dickens. 


••The.first  day  the  blood  lique- 
fies in  forty-seven  minutes  :  the  church 
is  crammed,  then,  and  time  mu^t  be  al- 
lowed the  collectors  to  tfet  around; 
after  that  it  liquefies  a  little  quicker 
and  a  little  quicker  every  day,  as  ihe 
UouBes  grow  smaller,  till  on  ibe  eighth 


day,  with  only  a  few  dozeni  present  to 
see  the  miracle,  It  liquefies  in  four  min- 
utes." Mark  Twain. 

At  Naples  they  [the  English]  pat  3t. 
Januanut*  blood  In  an  alembic. 

JSuuf'$ott» 

But  as  It  was  then,  so  it  is  now;  so  will 
it  alwajrs  be.  Does  not  the  Mood  ^  SU 
Januarxu*  t>ccome  liquid  once  a  year? 

Bayard  Taylor, 

as  I  lay 

Watchinff  Vesuvius  from  the  hay, 
1  besouKHt  St.  JanuanuB. 
But  I  was  a  fuol  to  trv  him; 
IJ ought  1  said  could  liquefy  him. 

T.  W.  Pardons. 

Bloody  Brook.  A  locality  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  noted  as  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  battle  with  the  Indians 
in  the  early  days  of  New  Eng- 
land. On  the  18th  of  September, 
1675,  Capt.  Lathrop,  with  a  com- 
pany of  84  men,  was  here  at- 
tacked by  700  Indian  warriors; 
and  all  perished  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seven  who  escaped.  In 
1835  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  on  this  battle-field,  and 
an  address  delivered  by  Edward 
Everett. 

Bloomsbury  Square.  A  London 
square,  built  in  IfKiS,  and  former- 
ly called  Southarnpton  Square 
from  Southampton  House,  which 
stood  there  until  1800.  This  square 
was  once  so  fashionable  that  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  England.  On  the  north- 
ern side  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  James  Fox  by  Westma- 
cott. 

In  Palace-yard,  at  nine,  you'll  find  me 

there. 

At  ten,  for  certain,  sir,  in  BloomAury 

Square.  Pope. 

Blue  Boy.    A  celebrated  portrait- 
)icture  bv  Thomas  Gainsborough 
;  1727-1788).      In    the    Grosvenor 
Gallery,  London. 

49r*  "  Reynolds  had  laid  down  the 
law  that  blue  ought  nut  to  be  employed 
in  masses  in  a  picture,  when,  more 
from  a  spirit  of  malice  which  led 
Gainnboroufirh  to  show  that  such  a  law 
was  not  without  an  exception,  than 
with  the  intention  of  expressing  his 
grave  dissent  from  the  view,  Gainsbor- 
ough painted  the  8on  of  Mr.  Buttall  in 
an  entire  suit  of  blue.  The  result  waa 
a  triumph  of  Gainsborough's  art  in  the 
treatment  of  a  difilcult  su\)Ject,  so  as  to 
produce  an  agreeable  efl'ect  under  dis- 
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adrantagM,  rather  than  an  upsetting 
of  Sir  Joshua's  theory.** 

Sarah  TyiUr. 

MST" "  Gainsborough's  Blue  Boy  aU 
readv  possesses  the  expressive  and 
'Wholly  ibodem  physiognomy  by  which 
a  -woric   falling  within    the   painter's 

I»roTince  oversteps  the  limits  of  paint- 
ng.**  Taint,  Trant. 

Blue  Coat  School.  See  Christ's 
Hospital. 

Blue  Orotto.  [Ital.  Grotta  Azzri- 
rcr.]  A  celebrated  cavern  on  the 
island  of  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  walls  and  roof  of 
the  ^otto,  as  well  as  the  water 
within  it,  are  of  a  beautiful  ultra^ 
marine  color,  produceil  by  the 
light  from  without  entering  the 
water,  and  being  refracted  up- 
wards into  the  grotto. 


"Here,  nnder  a  rongh  round 
bastion  of  mai^onry,  waff  the  entrance 
to  the  Blue  Orotto.  We  were  now 
tran«-Khipped  to  the  little  shell  of  a 
boat  which  had  followed  us.  The 
swell  rolled  rather  heavily  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  adventure 
seemed  a  liUle  perilouA,  had  the  boat- 
men been  less  experienced.  We  lay 
flat  in  the  bottom,  the  oare  were  taken 
in,  and  we  had  JuAt  reached  the  en- 
trance, when  a  high  wave  rolling  up 
threatened  to  dash  us  against  the  iron 
portids.  The  young  sailor  held  the 
Doat  back  with  his'  hands,  while  the 
wave  rolled  under  us  into  the  darkness 
beyond ;  then,  seizing  the  moment,  we 
shot  in  after  it,  and  were  safe  under 
the  expanding  roof.  At  flrst,  all  was 
tolerHbly  dark;  I  only  saw  that  the 
water  near  the  entrance  was  intensely 
and  luminounly  blue.  Gradually,  as 
the  eye  grew  accustomed  to  the  obscu. 
rity,  the  irregular  vault  of  the  roof  be- 
came \isible,  tinted  by  a  faint  reflec- 
tion from  the  water.  The  eflTcct  in- 
creased, the  longer  we  remained.  .  .  . 
The  silver}',  starry  radiance  of  foam 
or  bubbles  on  the  shining  blue  ground 
was  the  loveliest  phenomenon  of  the 
grotto.  To  dip  one's  hand  In  the  sea, 
and  scaUer  the  water,  was  to  create 

Srays  of  wonderful,  phosphorescent 
3HK)ms,  Jewels  of  the  sirens,  flashing 
and  vanishing  garlands  of  the  UndincH." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

MS'  **  The  Blue  Grotto  loses  nothing 
of  its  beauty,  but  rather  gains  by  cun- 
trant,  when  passing  from  denne  foif  you 
find  yourHclvos  transported  to  a  world 
of  wavering  subaqueous  Hheon.  It  is 
only  through  the  opening  of  the  very 
topmost  arch  that  a  boat  can  glide  into 


this  caTcm;  the  arch  itself  spreads 
downward  through  the  water,  so  that 
all  the  light  is  transmitted  from  be- 
neath, and  colored  by  the  sea.  .  .  . 
The  flesh  of  a  diver  in  this  water 
showed  like  the  faces  of  children  play- 
ing at  snapdragon ;  all  around  him  the 
spray  leapt  up  with  a  living  Are;  and, 
when  the  oars  struck  the  surface,  it 
was  as  though  a  phosphorescent  sea 
had  been  smitten,  and  the  drops  ran 
fh>m  the  blades  in  blue  pearls." 

tK  A.  Symandt, 

Many  an  archM  roof  is  bent 

Over  the  wave. 
Bat  none  Wko.  thine.  fW>m  the  Armament 
To  the  shells  ttiat  at  thy  threshold  lave. 
What  name  shall  shadow  thy  rlch-blus 

sheen. 
Violet,  sapphire,  or  ultranuulnc  ? 

W.  Oibttm. 

Blue-Stocking  Clubs.  Boswell  de- 
scribes the  origin  of  Blue-Stock- 
ing Clubs:  "About  this  time 
[1781]  it  was  much  the  fashion 
lor  several  ladies  to  have  even- 
ing assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation 
with  literary  and  ingenious  men, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  please. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  these  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was- Mr.  Still- 
ingfieet  (grandson  of  the  Bishop), 
whose  dress  was  remarkably 
grave;  and  in  particular  it  was 
observed  that  he  wore  blue8to<?k- 
ings.  Such  was  the  excellence 
of  his  conversation,  that  his  al)- 
sence  was  felt  so  great  a  loss  that 
it  used  to  be  said,  *  We  can  do 

•  nothing  without  the  hbie  stock-- 
inf/8 ;  *  ami  thus  bj'  degrees  the 
title  was  established.  Miss  Han- 
nah More  has  admirably  de- 
scribed a  Blue-Stocking  Club  in 
her  Bas-Bleu,  a  poem  in  which 
many  of  the  persons  who  were 
most  conspicuous  there  are  men- 
tioned." The  club  which  met  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's,  in  London,  is 
descril>ed  as  having  (consisted 
originally  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Ve.'^ey,  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Bas- 
cawen,Ijord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney,  Horace  WaliK)le,  and  Mr. 
Stillingfleet,  and,  according  to 
Forbes,  derived  it^  name  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Stiliinglleet, 
**  l>eing  .somewhat  of  an  humorist 
in  his  habits  and  manners,  and  a 
little  negligent  in  his  dress,  liter- 
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ally  wore  gray  stockings;  from 
which  circumstance  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  used,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
to  call  them  *  The  Blue-Stocking 
Society,'  as  if  to  intimate  that 
when  these  brilliant  friends  met, 
it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  dressed  assembly.  A  for- 
eigner of  distinction,  hearing 
the  expression, .translated  it  lit^ 
erally,  *  Bas-Bleu,'by  which  these 
meetings  came  to  be  afterwards 
distinguished." 


Mills  (History  of  Chivalry)  re- 
fers  the  use  of  the  terra  Blue-stock- 
ing, applied  to  a  literary  body,  to  the 
Society  de  la  Calza,  establiahed  at  Ven- 
ice in  1400,  the  members  of  which, 
"  when  they  met  in  literary  discussion, 
were  distinNruisbed  by  the  color  of 
their  stoclcings.  The  colours  were 
sometimes  fantastically  blended;  and 
at  other  times  one  color,  particularly 
diue^  prevailed."  The  name  was  after- 
ward applied  in  France  to  ladies  of  lit- 
erary tastes,  as  a  derisive  appellation 
to  denote  female  pedantry.  From 
France  the  title  crossed  over  to  Eng- 
land. Byron  (1788-1824),  in  "The 
Blues :  a  Literar>'  Eclogue,"  ridicules 
the  blue-stockings  of  that  period. 

Boar,  Calydonian.    See  Grace  of 
THE  Calydonian  Boar. 

Boar  Hunt.  See  Wild-boar  Hunt. 

Boar's  Head.  A  celebrated  tav- 
ern which  formerly  stood  in 
Eastcheap,  London,  said  to  have 
been  the  oldest  in  the  city.  It 
was  here  that  Shakespeare  repre- 
sents Prince  Henry  and  his  com- 
E anions  indulging  their  revels 
eforeA.D.1413.  The  celebrated 
Boar's  Head  Tavern  of  Shake- 
spearean fame  was  destroyed 
(afterwards  rebuilt)  by  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  a  fact  forgotten  by 
Goldsmith,  Boswell,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving,  in  their  references 
to  the  tavern  as  the  identical 
structure  frequented  by  Falstaff . 


"The  earliest  notice  of  this 
place  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Sir 
William  Warden,  who.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  gave  *ail  that  his  tene- 
ment, called  the  Boar's  Head,  East- 
cheap,*  to  a  college  of  priests  or  chap- 
lains, founded  by  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth, Lord  Mayor,  in  the  adjoining 
church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane. 
WheUier  at  that  lime  it  wa«  a  tavern 


or  a  cook's  residence,  does  not  appear; 
but  very  early  In  the  next  reign,  if  any 
confidence  can  be  reposed  In  the  lo- 
cality of  Shakespeare's  scenes,  it  be^ 
came  the  resort  of  old  Jack  Falstaif 
and  Prince  Hal;  hut  subsequently  it 
was  converted  into  a  residence  for  the 

Sriests,  to  whose  college  it  bad  been 
eviscd."  £rayUy*9  Londiniana. 

49*  **  FalsUfT  absolutely  requires 
the  frame  of  an  inn  to  make  his  por- 
trait intelligible,  with  the  buxom  figure 
of  Mrs.  Quickly  in  the  background; 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no 
public  house  of  entertainment  has 
aflforded  such  world-wide  mirth  as  the 
Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap." 

H.  T.  Tuckerma^ 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  naturally 
arose  while  I  sat  at  the  Boards  Head  tav- 
ern, still  kept  at  Eastcheap.  Here,  by  a 
Sleasant  Are,  In  the*  very  room  where  old 
Ir  John  FalstaflT  cracked  his  Jokes,  in  the 
ver^'  chair  which  was  sometimes  honored 
by  l*rince  Henry,  and  sometimes  polluted 
by  his  immoral  merry  companions.  1  sat 
and  ruminated  on  the  fbUies  of  youth. 

Ooldtmith, 

[See  Goldsmith's  e^tsay  entitled,  A  Bet' 
etie  at  the  Boar't  Head  Tavern.^ 

BoboH  Gardens.  Beautiful  and 
well  -  known  pleasure  -  grounds 
contiguous  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  in 
Florence,  Italy;  so  named  from 
the  Boboli  family,  who  formerly 
possessed  a  mansion  here;  and 
affording  fine  views  of  the  city 
with  its  domes  and  towers. 


"  All  is  formal  and  regular. 
Trees  are  planted  in  rectangular  rows, 
and  their  branches  so  trained  and  in- 
terlaced as  to  form  long  cathedral 
aisles  of  foliage,  as  if  .a  lateral  shaft 
had  been  cut  in  a  solid  mass  of  fi-esh 
green.  In  these  very  gardens  Milton 
may  have  had  suggested  to  him  his 
image  of  the  Indian  herdsman, 

'  that  tends  his  paRturing  herds 

At     loop-holes     cut    tiiruugh     thickest 
shade.' "  HiUard. 

«y  "  I  went  into  the  BoboU  Oar- 
dens,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Pal- 
ace ;  but  found  them  too  sunny  for 
enjoyment.      They    seem    to    consist 

f>artfy  of  a  wilderness;  but  the  pordon 
nto  which  I  strayed  was  laid  out  with 
straight  walks,  fined  with  high  box- 
hedges,  along  which  theru  was  only  a 
narrow  margin  of  shade.'* 

27ato(Aom«. 

At  Florence,  too.  what  polden  hours 
In  those  long  gallcrleM  were  ours; 

What  driven  about  the  fresh  Casein^, 
Or  walks  in  Boboli**  ducal  bowers. 
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Boon  dellA  VeritiL  [Trnth*8 
Month.]  A  huge  mask  of  white 
xnarh)e  in  the  portico  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosinedin, 
Borne,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  adjoining  piazza.  This 
mask  is  a  slab  of  stone  with  holes 
for  the  eyes,  nose»  and  mouth, 
and  resembles  the  common  repre- 
sentations of  the  face  of  the  sun 
or  moon.  It  had  great  fame 
among  the  vulgar  of  Rome,  who 
l>elieved  in  it  as  a  sort  of  touch- 
stone of  truth,  from  which  notion 
it  derived  its  name.  The  belief 
was,  that  a  witness  of  doubted 
veracity,  having  been  required 
to  place  his  hand  in  the  mouth 
of  the  mask,  would  be  unable  to 
remove  it  in  case  he  swore  falsel  v. 
This  truth-loving  stone  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  opening  to  a 
drain. 

49*  '*  This  Bocca  della  Verita  ii  a 
curious  reltc  of  the  Middle  AgvB.  It 
•ervcfd  the  purpoMe  of  a  divine  ordeal. 
Imagine  a  windmill  which  reverables 
Dot  a  human  countenance,  but  tlte  face 
of  the  moon :  we  can  diMtiugulHh  in  it 
eyes,  a  nose,  and  an  open  mouth  into 
which  the  accused  person  placed  his 
band  to  take  an  oath.  This  mouth  bit 
all  liars,  at  least  so  the  tradition  goes. 
I  put  m}'  right  hand  into  it,  saying  the 
Obetto  was  a  delightftil  place,  and  have 
not  been  bitten.'*  Abouit  Tnina. 

Boocadi  Ijeone.  SecLiON'sMouTH. 

Bodleian  Library.  A  famous  li- 
brary belonging  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  England,  founded.  6t 
rather  restored,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Boilley,  near  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of 
books  and  manuscripts  in  Eu- 
rope. The  founder  exiM-ndt^d 
large  sums  upon  the  building, 
which  is  magnificent,  furnished 
it  with  a  larse  niiantity  of  books, 
and  beciueatliea  a  large  sum  to 
be  devoted  to  its  annual  replen- 
ishment. It  has  1>een  enriched, 
alKo,  by  many  valuable  gifts  of 
books  and  manuscripts. 


eontalncd  In  the  library  of  that  college, 
—  the  theory  being  that  the  Bodleuui 
has  all  books."  Emermm. 

The  walls  and  roofli  [of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary] are  painted  not  with  antiques  ami 
grotescs,  like  our  Bodleian  at  Oxfbni,  bat 
emblems,  flRures,  dlavrams,  and  the  like 
learned  inventions.        John  Evelynt  1644. 

Each  college  has  been  developed  by  It- 
self, each  aiie  has  built  in  its  fashion  .  .  . 
close  to  the  Bodieitm  Library^  a  mass  of 
edifices,  scalptured  portals,  lofty  bell* 
towen.  Tamet  Trwu, 

Bohdme,  Iia.    See  Bohemia. 

Bohemia.  A  cant  name  (from  the 
Fr.  Boh^mien,  gypsy)  given  to 
certain  quarters  of  London  large- 
ly occupied  by  roving  wits  and 
people  who  have  no  fixed  oc- 
cupation. The  appellation  La 
Boheme  is  similarly  used  in 
Paris. 

Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  beautiful 
and  extensive  promenade  in  Par- 
is, covering  nearly  2,500  acres. 
Pre\ious  to  1852  it  was  a  sort  of 
forest,  with  walks  and  rides;  but 
in  that  year  Naixjleon  III.  deter- 
mined to  improve  it,  and,  together 
will)  the  niunicii)ality,  built  new 
roads,  dug  out  the  lakes,  made 
the  waterfalls,  and  otherwise  di- 
versitied  the  surface,  converting 
it  into  a  delightful  promenade  — 
the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris. 


**  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a  lev- 
el wood  of  small  trees  covvring  a  mile 
or  two  square,  and  cut  from  comer  to 
comer  with  straight  roads  for  driving. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  grass  only  iu 
tufts.  Barring  the  cquiirages  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  word  in  passing  an  ac- 
quaintance, I  find  H  drive  to  this  fam- 
ous wood  rather  dull  business.  I  want 
either  one  thing  or  the  other,  —  cultl- 
vated  grounds  like  the  Tuiieries  or  the 
wild  wood."  JVr.  /'.  WillU. 


"No  candle  or  fire  is  ever  light- 
ed in  the  Bodleian.  Its  catalogue  is 
the  standard  catalogue  on  the  deiik  of 
every  library  in  Oxford.  In  each  sev- 
eral college,  they  underscore  in  red 
ink  on  this  catalogue  the  titles  of  books 


._  "In  1319  some  pilgrims,  having 
erected  at  Mem-lez-t^aint-Cloud  (a  little 
hamlet  situated  In  the  midst  of  a  clear- 
ing of  woods)  a  church  modelled  after 
that  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  name  of 
the  hamlet  was  changed  to  that  of  Bou- 
logne. The  wo(^d,  too,  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  first  habitations  erect- 
ed upon  its  territory,  took  the  name  of 
Boulogne,  which  it  has  retained  to  this 
day."  Aiphaud,  7Vaii«. 

About  four  o'clock  he  takes  a  turn  in 
the  Bois.  He  has  a  fair  horse.  He  rides 
well,  and  does  not  look  badly. 
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nii  rB*ranjrer*»J  jrropraphv  did  not  go 
fcr  hoyond  the 'lullerle*.  the Champfl  Ely- 
»4es,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and  his 
true  home  wa«  the  cirele  in  which  the 
seir-sup)>ortinK  citizen  toiled  for  his  daily 
bread  and  butter  and  his  weeltlv  holiday. 

Daily  Advertuer. 

Come,  Albert,  said  ho.  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  let  us  go  out:  a  turn  in  the 
BoiM  in  a  carriage  or  on  horHcback  will 
divert  you.  Dumatt  Trans- 

BoiBserde  Gallery.  A  celebrated 
collection  of  paintinj^  (often  re- 
ferred to  in  works  upon  art)  be- 
cfiin  at  Cologne,  Prussia,  in  18(M 
by  two  brothers  of  that  name, 
during  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty and  the  dispersion  of  works 
of  art  at  the  time  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  The  l^est  part  of 
this  collection  is  now  m  the 
Pinakothek  at  Munich,  having 
been  purchased  in  1827  by  King 
Lewis. 

Boisson.    See   Glacier  db  Bois- 

SON. 

Bolingbroke  House.  A  building 
at  Battersea,  alwiit  three  miles 
from  London.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Henry  St.  John, 
Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  was 
the  frequent  resort  of  Pope, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Thomson,  Mal- 
let, and  other  men  of  genius.  The 
greater  part  of  tlie  mansion  was 
taken  down  in  1778.  In  the  wing 
remaining  is  a  parlor  lined  with 
cedar,  in  wliich  Pope  comixjsed 
bis  '*  Essay  on  Man."  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  **  Pope's  Par- 
lor." 

Bolsena,  Maas  of.    See  Mass  of 

BOLSRNA. 

Bolt  Court.  A  street  in  Tjondon. 
Dr.  Johnson  lived  here  (at  No.  8) 
from  177(5  until  his  death  in  De- 
cember, 1784. 


"W'Tien  we  read  of  Johnson's 
house  In  Bolt  Court,  allhouKh  wc  do 
not  think  of  the  doctor  as  living  in  any 
state,  wc  do  not  imagine  a  place  like  a 
flagged  yard,  reached  through  a  dark, 
narrow  alley,  and  in  which  we  should 
expect  to  »ee  clothes  drying  on  the  lines. 
Bolt  Court  is  a  represcntaUve  place  — 
an  example  of  those  nooks  and  secluded 
recesses  found  In  the  towns  all  over 
England."  /?.  O,  White. 

The  nlate-llcker  and  wine-blbber  [Bos- 
well]  dives  Into  Bolt  Court,  to  sip  muddy 
coffee  with  a  cynical  old  man,  and  a  sour- 
tempered  blind  old  woman  (feeling  the 


cups,  whether  they  are  f\il1.  wfth  ta^  fin* 
ger ;)  and  patiently  endured  contradictions 
without  end;  too  happy  so  he  may  but 
be  allowed  to  listen  and  live.         Cturtyle. 

There,  in  the  Kue  Taranne.  for  Inttance, 
the  once  noisy  Denis  Diderot  has  fallen 
silent  cnouKh.  Here  aiso.  in  BoU  Court. 
old  Sninuel  ,)ohnson,  like  an  overwearied 

Slant,  must  lie  down  and  slumber  without 
ream.  CartifU. 

Can  this  be  Sir  Allan  McLean  ? 

•  ••■•■ 

•  Ah,  no !    It  Is  only  the  Rambler, 
The  Idler,  who  lives  in  BoU  Courts 
And  who  says,  were  lie  l^ird  of  Inchken- 

neth. 
He  would  wall  himself  round  with  a  fbrt. 

Anonymoiu. 

Bolton  Priory.  Tlie  ruins  of  this 
celebrated  priory  are  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spot8 
in  England,  near  Skipton  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aire. 

From  Bolton*s  old  monastic  tower 

The  bells  ring  loud  with  gladsome  power) 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

And  thus  In  joyous  mood  they  hie 
To  Bolton's  mouldering  Priory. 

Wordstemik. 

Entranced  with  varied  loveliness,  I  gaze 
On  Bolton's  hallowed  fane.    Its   hoary 

walls. 
More  eloquent  in  ruin,  than  the  balls 
Of  princely  pomp.  A'ewman  Hall 

Bon  Homme  Bichard.  [Good 
Man  RichardJ  A  noted  snip  in 
which  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones  of 
the  American  navy  sailed  in  1779 
to  the  coa.st  of  Enp;land,  and  en- 
gaging the  much  sujierior  British 
frigate  Scrttpis  captured  her  after 
a  desperate  fight  of  two  hours. 
The  Bon  Homme  Richard  was 
named  after  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's ••  Poor  Richard." 


"In  his  earlier  writings,  he 
[Benjamin  Franklin]  often  uttered 
wise  payings  in  this  form  :  •  *•  A  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,**  aa 
Poor  Richard  says.'  By  these  say- 
ings in  this  form  no  came  to  be  known 
at  home  and  abroad  as  *  Poor  Richard ;  * 
and  when,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  the 
French  government  and  the  American 
ambassador  jointly  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition to  be  commanded  by  Jones,  the 
flag-ship  was  named  Ilouhomme  Rich- 
ardt  or  *  Good  Man  Richard.'" 

Lossing. 

Who,  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  Revo- 
lution, carried  your  flajr  into  the  very 
chops  of  the  Rritihh  Channel,  bearded 
the  lion  In  his  d<»n,  and  woke  the  echoes 
of  old  Albion's  hlll.>*  by  the  thunders  of  his 
cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  his  triumph? 
It  was  the  American  sailor.    And   the 


nKBin  of  Ji-bn  Ti 


BoiMUUU.BlK.   Sm  COMSor.iii 


the  FreDch  painter. 
BonsTenttirB.    A  noted  < 
iiKar  Savannah,  Qa.  'It 
etl  witb  DHtivo  live-oaka. 


See  C< 


Botute  STourelle,  Boulevart. 
One  nt  the  l>oiilevaTil!<  n!  VAr'f. 
On  lliis  utreet  is  the  TUrairii  dii 
Gymtiaae.    See  BofusvAKus. 

Boniecoura  Market.  A  alow 
huililinK  thrfc  stotleH  high,  with 
ailiinic.  in  Alunlreal,  Cauailn.  1 1 
Is  uiiHur|>nwii>cl  for  itH  jiurpusea 
tij  any  building  In  AmiTlca. 

Boodle's  Olub.     Thla  club  In  St. 

'  Jamen'a  Street.  London,  first 
knuwn  as-  the  •'iaroir  Vim  Cl"b, 
w  ealaliHHbeil  alnut  lT''<t.   Gib- 


of  B 


xllc's. 


«"Booi1U!'»ClBb.houi 
IniHl.  httB  long  bven  cctip'T^n  uy 

&mh1Ic*ii  in  rhledr  frrqurntril  I))' ciiQn- 

IhiM  utirlcally  imlnuunl  by  ■  ciin- 
taaporu}' : '  Kvery  Sir  Jobn  bcloiiK* 


(^  lie  violation,  bv  Albert  Diirer 
<t4T]-ia-JH),  tbe  Gemiau  imiiiter 
and  engnivpT. 

An  e]f>sant  theatm  on 

Twenty-lhinl  Sln-i-t.  New  York, 
It  ia  thltUy  UBBii  fur  ataudaid 
tragedy. 

,,  The.    A  name  lorslly  ftiren 
the  north  or  north-ea'  — '-•■ 
rag.«  11     .     ... 
Cariiic  and  Julian  AlpH.  In  South- 
ern Austria,  '" """     " '"      "    "' 

Border,  The.    Thp  name  o[t«nap- 

rilicil  to  the  oniiiinon  lioiindary 
iue  {or  nuire  generally  to  the 
trhiilii  □(  the  common  frontier 
recionl  of  EuRland  and  of  Seot- 
land.  The  jiosillon  ot  this  illrid- 
injt  line  wan,  until  coin|>aTativety 
recent  times,  dependent  upon 
the  thanReiiot  waronliplotnaey; 
anil  thu  lionler,  from  the  elaventii 
century  until  alnut  the  bcKlnning 
of  thoeidhtee"''" '  " 


forays,  feuds,  a 
tnrlmnees.    After  the  ii 

union   of   1707.  L _ 

troubles  of  tlte  boriler  were  finally 
tennluattxl.  Sir  M' alter  Srolt  Is 
often  i-alleil  the  "Bordct  Min- 
strel," and  he  and  some  of  his 
poetiealfolliiwt'rs.  w-horrlebrated 
various  plundcrinf;  ehiefii  of  the 
liordiT,  have  hei^n  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "  Bonier-thief 
School." 
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O,  vonng  Lochlnyar  ii  come  oat  of  the 

Westl 
Throogh  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  Is 

tue  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapon 

had  none; 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

Scott. 

Sophia  C^cott]  fthares  and  enjoys  these 
local  feelings  and  attnchracnts  and  can 
tell  as  many  Border  stories  as  her  father, 
and  repeat  ptThaps  as  many  ballads,  and 
certainly  mure  Jacobite  song:*. 

Qeorge  Tieknor. 

Borestone,  The.  1.  A  spot  on  the 
field  of  Bannockburn,  in  Scot- 
land, now  enclosed  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, where,  according  to  tradition, 
Bruce 's  standard  was  planted 
during  the  contest. 

2.  A  monumental  stone  pre- 
served at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
into  which,  according  to  tradition, 
the  standard  of  James  IV.  was 
stuck  before  he  marched  to  the 
battle-field  of  Flotldeu. 

Borghese    Chapel.    See  Gapella 

BOBOUESE. 

Borghese  Gladiator.  A  celebrat- 
ed statue,  representing  a  warrior 
contending  with  a  horseman,  and 
supposed  to  have  made  part  of  a 
large  battle-group.  It  is  attrib- 
uted to  Agasias  (400  B.C.,?),  an 
Ephesiau  sculptor,  whose  name 
ai^pears  on  the  statue.  Now  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris.  See  Dying 
Gladiator  and  Wounded  Glad- 
iator. 

Borghese  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
HorgheseJ]  A  Roman  palace  of 
immense  size,  containing  one  of 
the  richest  collections  of  art  in  the 
city.  It  was  begun  in  1«^90,  and 
completed  by  Paul  V.,  one  of  the 
Borghese  family. 


"The  Palazzo  Borghese  con- 
tains the  finest  private  collection  of 
Sicturcs  in  Home,  upwards  of  six  bun- 
red  in  number.  .  .  .  The  Borghese 
family  is  still  rich,  and  the  suite  of 
apartments  devoted  to  the  collection  is 
taken  good  care  of."        G.  S.  HiUard. 

Borghese  Villa.    See  Villa  Bor- 

QHESB. 

Borgia,  CsBsar.    See  G^sar  Bor- 

OLA. 

Borgo.   [Suburb,  or  borough.]  See 
Leonine  City. 

See  also  Incendio  del  Borgo 
and  Stanze  of  Kaphael. 


Borough,  The.  A  geneTat  term, 
but  applied  specifically  to  South- 
wark,  a  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Thames,  directly  opposite 
the  City  of  London. 

And  Gower.  an  older  poet  whom 
The  Borough  church  enshrines. 

Horace  Smith, 

Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  curious 
•  little  passage  which  leads  In  to  the 
**  Cock  **  must  have  tieen  originally  an 
entrance  tu  one  or  these  courts  on  which 
the  tavern  gradually  encroached.  Mach 
the  same  are  found  in  the  Boroy(^,  only 
these  lead  into  great  courts  and  innyardi. 

fitigertUd. 

"  Borrachos,"  The.  [The  topers.] 
A  famous  picture  by  Diego  Rod- 
riguez de  Silva  y  Velasques 
(1599-1G60).  In  the  gallery  at 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Borromean  Colossus.  See  Cablo 
Boruomeo. 

Borromean  Islands.  See  Isola 
Bella. 

Borromeo,  Carlo.  See  Carlo  Bo&- 
romeo. 

Borthwick  Castle.  A  Scotch  fort- 
ress of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh. 


__  ••  This  building  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  specimen  of  that  class  of 
architecture  (a  simple  square  blockl  in 
Scotland."  BiUingt, 

Bosch,  The.  See  Huis  in*t  Bosch. 
Boston   Common.    See    Common, 
The. 

Bothwell  Bridge.  A  bridge  over 
the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow,  the 
scene  of  the  battle  l)etween  the 
Royalists  and  the  Covenanters, 
June  22,  1('>79,  descril)ed  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  tale  of  •*  Old  Mor- 
tality." 


"  We  went  to  the  famous  Both- 
well  Bridge,  which  Scm.t  lins  immor- 
talized in  '  Old  Mortality.'  We  walked 
up  and  down,  trying  to  recall  the 
scenes  of  the  battle,  ns  there  described, 
and  were  rather  mortified,  after  we 
bad  all  our  associations  comfortably 
located  upon  it,  to  be  told  that  it  was 
not  the  same  bridge  — it  had  been  new- 
ly built,  widened,  and  otherwise  made 
more  comfortable  and  convenient." 

Mrs.  II,  B,  Stowe* 

Bothwell  Castle.    An  old  baronial 
fortress  on  the  Clyde,  near  Glas* 
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eow,  Scotland,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Home.  The  modern 
mansion  adjoinins  contains  a 
iralaable  art-collection. 


'*The  namt  had  for  me  the 
quality  of  eiichanlmeni.  ...  I  reroem- 
bered  the  dim  melodle*  of  '  The  I^ady 
of  the  Lake.*  Bothwell'*  lord  wiu  the 
lord  of  thia  ca«tle,  whose  beaatifiil 
mill*  here  adorn  the  bank*  of  the 
Clyde.  Whatever  elee  we  have,  or 
may  hare,  in  America,  we  shall  never 
have  the  wild  poetic  beauty  of  these 
mtns.  The  present  noble  possessors 
are  ftilly  aware  of  their  worth  as  objects 
Of  taste,  and  therefore  with  the  great- 
est care  are  they  preserved." 

Mn.  H,  B.  8tow€. 

Immured  in  Both^adV%  towers,  at  times 

the  hravu 
(So  beaatifui  Is  Clyde)  forgot  to  mourn 
The  liberty  they  lost  at  Bdnnuckbiirn. 

Botolph's,  St.  See  St.  Botolph's. 

Bone,  litL,  A  strong  fortiflcation 
at  Lnxembiirfif,  Holland.  It  is 
an  excavation  in  the  solid  rock 
capable  of  holding  four  thousand 
men. 

Boucherie.  See  St.  Jacques  la 
BorciTBRiE. 

Booffea  Farisiens.  A  little  theatre 
in  Paris,  known  for  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Offenlmch's  operetles. 
It  is  lunch  frequented,  and  is  de- 
votefl  to  comedies  and  vaude- 
villes. 

Do  you  suppoM  that  I  do  not  know  thnt 
jAur  club  appointment  i»  Ht  the  Jioi^et 
Pantiens  or  »oniewhere  else  ? 

Tatne,  Trans. 

Bouillon  Castle.  An  extensive 
feudal  inanHion  in  Belgium,  once 
the  seat  of  the  famous  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  (1058?-1100).  It  is 
now  usc<l  as  a  prison. 

Boulevards.  A  name  |;;iven  in 
French  cities  to  the  jiublic  prome- 
nade, and  chipflv  applied  to  the 
wide  and  magnificent  streets  of 
Paris,  which  occuj).v  the  site  of  the 
fonuer  fortifications,  or  liuhcarkA 
(whence  the  name),  once  devoted 
to  the  defence  of  the  city.  In  the 
centre  is  a  road  which  is  lined 
with  trees,  and  between  ea<'h 
row  of  trees  and  the  houses  are 
wide  sidewalks.  They  became  a 
general  proinenaile  in  the  reign 
of  Louis   XIV.    Each  of  these 


streets  has  a  distinctive  name,  as 
the  Bonlevart  des  Italiens,  de  la 
Matleleine,  des  Capucines,  de 
Montmartre,  Poissoniere,  B(mne 
Nouvelle,  St.  Denis,  St.  Martin, 
du  Temple,  des  Filles  du  Cal- 
vaire,  Beaumarchais.  Nai>oleon 
III.  built  several  great  streets 
which  traverse  the  city  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  to  which  the 
name  Bonlevart  is  applieil.  The 
principal  of  these  new  streets 
are:  Bonlevart  de  Prince  Eugene, 
Bonlevart  de  Malesherbes,  Bonle- 
vart do  la  Reine  Hortense,  Bonle- 
vart de  Haussman,  Bonlevart 
de  Richard  Lenoir,  Bonlevart  de 
Sel>a*}toi>ol.  The  boulevards  ez- 
t^rieur»  constitute  a  line  of  broad, 
continuous  road  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  octwi  wall. 

5^"  For  the  more  celebrated 
l)oulevards  of  Paris,  see  the  next 
prominent  word:  e.r/.,  Bovlevakt 
DES     Italiens,    see     Italiems, 

BOULEVAHT  DES. 


-.  "  ITie  BmiUvarln  IntMnin,  the 
oldest  in  Paris,  and  thoAc  bcMt  known 
to  the  vittitor,  extend  from  the  Made. 
leliie  to  the  Bastille,  and  occupy  the 
itite  of  the  old  walls  uf  PuriM,  which 
were  pulled  down  about  1670,  when  the 
Kround  whs  levelled  and  trees  were 
planted,  and  the  broad  and  liaiidsomo 
street  thus  formed  soon  beciunc,  and 
still  continues,  the  {|r>^yest  and  most 
briliiani  part  of  PariM.  iSome  of  the 
trees  had  attained  lar^e  size,  but  they 
were  cut  down  to  {onn  barricades 
in  the  revolutionary  struyulc  of  1830; 
fix-flh  ones  were  planted,  but  many  of 
these  were  airain  cut  down  in  1848,  and 
the  Boulevai-tfl  thus  deprived  of  their 
chief  ornament.  Those  Boulevarts  are 
throntred  with  carriages  and  pcde»tri- 
niii*,  especially  in  the  eveniiiK,  when 
the^  hosts  of  pem>le  sittini;  outside 
cufes,  the  thronv:  of  luun^erM  alonvr  the 

Jmvement,  the  lofty  hoUHei*,  the  splen< 
lid  Hhops,  the  brilliantly  lighted  cafes, 
and  the  numerous  theatres,  form  a 
scene  which  will  be  quite  new  to  an 
Englishman."        Jfurrat/^a  I/anUbottk. 

Under  pretence  of  doing  his  dutv.  he 
pass«d  his  time  In  walkiuK  to  the  Tuile* 
ries  and  on  the  Boulevard. 

Alfred  de  Afusaet. 

8ue  ma  gluirc  s'etpnde 
aLoayrvAux  bo ulevanU 

liiranger. 

Would  ten  rubles  buy  a  Ihr 
Of  ribbon  on  the  boulevard,  worth  a  sou? 

J£r«.  Jirowhing. 
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BoaIog:ne  Flotilla.  A  naval  arm- 
ament assembletl  at  Boulogn**, 
France,  in  IHOt,  by  Napoleon  I., 
with  the  design  of  invading  En^f- 
land.  It  inchided  over  1,200  ves- 
sels, witli  a  Iari;e  force  of  seamen, 
infantry,  cavalrj'.  and  artillery 
In  consequence  of  Nelson's  suc- 
cess, the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned, and  tlie  flotilla  was  dis- 
iwrsed. 

Bounty,  The.  A  noted  ship  which 
sailed  from  England  in  1787  for 
the  Society  Islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Op  the  28th  of 
April,  1781^  a  mutiny  occurred  on 
board,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
commander,  Capt.  Bligh,  was 
l)Ound  and  placed  with  18  of  his 
crew  in  an  open  boat  with  140 
ix)imds  of  brea<l,  a  little  meat, 
and  a  few  gallons  of  water.  They 
landed  at  Otaheite,  but  were 
driven  off,  and  tinallj'  reached 
New  Holland,  after  having  been 
4i>  days  in  a  small  boat  upon  the 
oi>en  sea  on  short  allowances  of 
food  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Capt.  Bligh  published  **  A 
Narrative  of  the  Mutiny  which  oc- 
curred on  H.  M.  S.  the  Bounty," 
which  excited  great  interest. 
Lord  Byron  wrot43  a  poem  enti- 
tled •*The  Island,"  suggested 
by  the  adventure. 

with  8l()W,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd 
»kifT 

rioughs  iti  drear  progress  to  the  scarce- 
seen  cliff. 

Which  lifts  iu  peak  a  cloud  above  the 
main : 

TJiat  b4»at  and  ship  shall  never  meet 
u^ain !  Byron. 

Bourbon,  Oros.  [The  Great  Bour- 
bon.] An  orange-tree  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Versailles,  France,  said 
to  have  reached  an  age  of  over  400 
years. 

When  France  with  civlJ  wsn>  was  torn. 
And  heads,  as  well  as  cnmiis,  were  shoni 

From  royal'bhoiildors. 
One  Bourbon,  in  unaltered  nlittht. 
Hath  ^ttll  maintained  iti«  regal  right, 
And  held  its  court,  — a  gooolv  sight 

To  all  beholders.  Horace  Smith. 


See   Mused 


Bourbon    Museum. 

BORBONICO. 

Bourdon,  Qros.    See  Gros  Boub- 

DOX. 

Bourse,  Ije.    [Exchange,  or  Sto<!k 
Exchange.]    A  stately  edilice  iu 


the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  narallelogram, 
with  a  surrounding  colonnade 
of  Connthian  pillars,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  classical 
architecture  in  Paris.  In  it  is  the 
Salle  de  la  Bourse,  a  large  and 
handsome  hall  with  a  gallery. 
The  hours  for  business  at  the 
Bourse  are  from  one  to  five. 


Bourse   ia  a  general  term  oor> 

responding  to  the  English  'ChaDKC. 
While  the  Bourse  of  Paris  la  the  moat 
prominent  and  best  known,  these  ex- 
changes exist  in  the  other  French  citlea. 

Each  vcar  the  number  of  real  artiata 
grows  less  and  le«s.  Taste  has  declined 
since  the  division  or  patrimonlea  has 
broken  fortunes  into  crumlra,  and  the 
great  profits  of  the  Boune  soil  societv  with 
new  and  vulgar  wvulth.        Taine,  TVoiu. 

When  I  observe  the  Parisians  on  the 
boulevard,  at  the  Bourse,  at  the  CBf€  or 
theatre,  I  always  seem  to  see  a  ptie-m%le 
uf  busy  ami  maddened  anta.  oo  whom 
pepper  has  bccu  sprinkled. 

Taine^  TYant. 

Well-shaven,  buxom  merchants,  took- 
inu  MS  trim  and  fat  as  those  on  the  Bouru 
ur  un  'Change.  Thaeieraif 

.I'ai  fr^uent^,  Jusqn*&  present, 
La  Bourse  plus  que  le  Paraaase. 

45mAc 

...  La  Bourse  est  un  champ  clos 
Od  c*est,  Hu  livu  de  sang,  de  Tor  qui  coalfl 
4  fluts  PonionL 

Paris,  like  Spsrta,  has  its  temple  of 
Fear,  —  it  is  the  Bourse.        Heine,  JYans. 

The  Bourse  is  the  temple  of  speculation. 

Prouattom,  Trans. 

The  Bourse  is  the  sibyrs  cave  of  I'arla 

Viennet.  Trans. 

Bow  Bells.  The  famous  set  of 
bells  in  the  l>elfry  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapeide, 
London.  It  was  from  the  ex- 
treme fondness  of  the  citizens  in 
the  old  times  for  these  bells,  that 
a  genuine  cockney  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  born  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  Bells.  The  Bow  Bells 
being  rung  somewhat  late  for  the 
closing  of  shons,  the  yotmg  men, 
'prentices,  ana  others  in  Cheap 
made  this  rhyme:  — 

•♦  Clarke  of  the  Bow  Bells  with  the  yel- 
low locks. 
For  thy  late  ringing  thou  shalt  hare 
knocks." 

To  which  the  clerk  replied :  — 

••  Children  of  Cheape.  hold  you  all  still. 
For  vou  shall  iiave  the  Bow  Bella  rung 
atyourwIlL" 
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The  Bow  Bells  were  the  ones 

that  rang  the  famous  rhyme  in 

the  nursery  tale:  — 

Tarn  mcaln.  Wblttlngtoo, 
Lord  llayor  of  London. 

See  Bow  Chubch. 

Far  M  kmd  Btm^a  stapendoos  bell*  re- 
■oamL  Pop^. 

I  am  tare  I  don't  know. 
Says  the  great  twU  at  Bow. 

Mother  Ooose. 

Bow  Ohuroh,  or  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 
A  celebnOed  church  in  Cheapeide, 
London.  According  to  Stow,  an 
ancient  church  upon  tlie  same 
Bite  was  originally  named  St. 
Hary  de  Arcuhus,  from  its  being 
built  on  arches  of  stone.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  **  The  Court 
of  Arches/'  was  formerly  hold  in 
this  church,  and  hence  derived 
its  name.  The  bells  of  this 
church,  which  was  built  by  Wren, 
have  long  been  famed  for  their 
sweetness  of  tone.  See  Bow 
Bells. 

TUIotson  WM  nominated  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric, and  was  consecrated  on  Whit- 
sanday.  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow. 

uacaulay. 

There  has  been  a  saying  current  among 
tbe  ancient  sihyls,  who  treasure  up  these 
thlng^  that  when  the  grasshopper  on  the 
top  of  the  Exchange  shoolc  hands  with 
the  dragon  on  the  top  of  Bow  Church 
steeple,  fearful  events  would  taiie  plnce. 

Irving, 

Bow  Street.  A  once  fashionable 
street  in  Covent  Garden,  Loudon, 
so  called  from  its  shape  being 
that  of  a  bent  bow.  Here  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  Will's 
well-known  coffee-house.  Bow 
Street  is  especially  familiar  in 
connection  with  the  Bow-street 
Police  Office.  In  this  street  Field- 
ing wrote  his  novel  **  Tom  Jones;'* 
and  here  lived  Edmund  Waller, 
Wycherley,  and  Dr.  Radcliflfe. 

I've  had  to-day  a  dozen  billets-doux 
From  fops,  and  wits,  and  cits,  and  Bow 
street  beaux.  Ifryden. 

Through  this  dingy,  ragged,  bustling, 
beggarly,  cheerful  scene,  we  t)egan  now 
to  march  towards  the  Bow  Street  of  JaflTn. 

Thackeray, 

Can  none  remember  that  eventflil  day. 
That  evi^r  glorious,  almost  fatal  frav, 
Whrn  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  m^  eye. 
And  Bow-ttrtet  myrmicwns  atood  laughing 
by  ?  Byron. 


At  home,  our  Bcw-ttrtH  gemmen  keep  the 

laws. 
And  here  a  lentry  stands  within  your  call- 

Ing.  Byron. 

Bowariyeh.  The  oldest  ChaldiXan 
temple  of  which  any  remains 
exist  It  is  at  Warka  (Erek), 
and  was  erected  at  least  2,000 
years  before  Christ. 

Bowdoin  College.  An  institution 
of  learning  in  Brunswick,  Me., 
named  after  Gov.  James  Bowdoin 
of  Massachusetts,  who  endowed 
it  with  gifts  in  land  and  money, 
together  with  his  library  and 
picture-gallery.  The  latter  con- 
tains some  valuable  works  of  the 
old  masters.  The  college  was 
incorporated  in  171H. 

Bowery,  The.  A  well-known 
thoroughfare  in  New  York,  nearly 
parallel  with  Broadway.  It  is 
chiefly  populated  by  the  lower 
classes.  At  one  time  it  gained 
notoriety  by  the  ruffian  bands 
known  as  the  Bowery  Boys. 

Bowery  Theatre.  A  theatre  on 
the  Bowery,  New  York,  devoted 
to  German  plays  and  oiwras. 

Bowling  Green.  An  enclosure 
just  north  of  the  Battery,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  was  "  the 
cradle  "  of  the  infant  city.  Here 
formerly  stood  an  equestrian 
statue  of  King  George  III.  It 
was  torn  down  by  the  people  in 
177G,  and,  after  being  removed  to 
Connecticut,  was  melt^'d  into 
bullets  for  the  national  army. 

Is  thU  the  Bowling  Green  t    I  should  not 
know  it, 
Po  diwirray ed,  dcfscrd,  and  gone  to  seed, 
Like  Hiinie  un-regasused  and  pro^y  p»ct. 
Whose  Helicon  Is  now  the  bowl  and 
weed; 
Its  Green,  if  grass,  does  not  precisely  show 
it, 
80  changed  to  worse  f^om  that  once 
lovely  mead. 

•  ■•••» 

The  iron  fence,  its  once  proud  decoration. 
The  street,  the  manfdous  round,  share  tlic 
disgrace.  7*.  6'.  Ajfj>leton. 

The  road  is  continuous.  It  Is  aa  if 
Broadway  hnd  hnlf  a  dozen  names  hc- 
twfcn  the  Bowling  Oreen  and  'Iliirty- 
fourth  Street.  /;.  G.  While. 

Bowood.  A  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  near  Calne,  England. 

Bowyer,  Port.   See  Fort  Bowyer. 

Boxers,  The.    See  Two  Boxeus. 


BOY 

Boy  and  tb«  I>olphin.  A  statue 
execiitwl  by  Kaphael  (HS-T-inaO), 
the  Italian  palnttrr.  nnd  iiru 
Bounced  "  ft  remark  able  work  o. 
sculpture."  It  is  in  tha  posses- 
sion ol  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  Lon- 

Boy  Blowing  Bubbles.  A  nell- 
known  and  heautiful  picture  by 
Franz  van  Mlerla  (IGliS-lliHl).  Ac 
tbe  Hague,  Holland. 

Boy   FrayliiK.    A  bronze  statue, 
coualclcreil  one  o(  the  flnest  relics 
of  ancient  sculpture,  iliscovt 
In  tlie  bed  of  the  Tiber.    It 
purcliaseU  by  Frederic  II. of  T 
siafor  10,000  dialers,  and  [ilaced 
in  bis  iialace  at  Potsdaiu,    No' 
in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.    It  is 
knomi  of  Boedas,  son  of  LyRip- 
pns,  the  celebrated  Greek  — '" 
'or,  that  he  executed  the 


win  Landseer  <lH03-lgT3),  the  ce1> 
ebrated  English  painter  of  ani- 
uiaU.  It  is  pronounced  the  no- 
blest single  ligure  which  he  ha* 
pointed,  —  "  a  stalely  stag,  stand- 
ing clearly  out  on  a  misty  hill- 
top.andbellowiogdeflanc 


1  a  Squtrrel.    A  picture 


ory. 
Braccio   Nuovo.    A    hnti   in  the 
Vatican,  Rome,  built  in  1917  un- 
der Pius  VII.,  filled  with  valua- 
ble works  of  sculpture. 

«3-"Thli  iioblc  haU  la  upward!  of 
aoo  rtrl  in  lenglb,  and  adrnlrabty  llehl- 
od  /Tom  a  roof  Kupporird  by  Corlmh- 

ond,  out  of  71  bum   uid  43  •tatuci 
wULeh  an  horn,  there  la  bttHy  ono 


Brambletye  Eouhs.  An  ancient 
mansion  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII..  near  the  royal  forest  of 
Ashdown,  in  Snaaei,  England. 
With  its  gables  and  chimneys, 
moat  and  drawbridge.  It  remained 
an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity 
till  about  GO  years  since.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Sir  Henry  Compton 
ercoted  an  clcjjant  baronial  man- 
sion, bnt  after  tbe  Civil  War  It 
was  deserted.  It  Is  now  only  a 
picturesque  rnin-  Hot«ce  Smith's 
romance  of "  Brambletye  House" 
has  lu  opening  scenes  laid  bera. 

Bromfietd  Oak.  A  noted  tree  of 
(treat  size,  iiol  far  from  Norwich, 
in  England,  the  age  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 1 ,000  years.  It  fell  in  IStt, 
from  simple  decay. 

Brancaccl  Chapel.    See  Capkixa 

BltANCACCf. 

I  Brandenburs  Oate.  [Qer.  Dai 
Bivnilcributfffr  Thar,]  A  noted 
gate  and  entrance-way  into  the 
city  of  Berlin,  Prussia.  It  ia  s^d 
to  have  been  moilelled  after  the 
PropyliKuni  at  Athens.  On  the 
summit  la  a  triumphal  car,  which 
was  carrieil  by  I'apoleon  to  Paris, 
but  afterwards  recovered. 
Brandywine,  The.  A  noted  frig- 
ate of  the  United  States  navy,  in  ' 
HcirvI<;o  in  the  war  of  1S12.  She 
'  Lafayette 


Branksome  Hall.  A  mansion  near 
Hawick,  Scotland,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  ot  BHcrleuch,  and  asso- 
ciated with  Scott's  poem  ot  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  llinstrel." 


II  Boine,  built  near  the  end  ut 
tbe  last  century  by  Plu«  VI.  (or 
bU  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Braschi. 


■neenil  ira 
Ibe  irhole> 


ry  and  juM  di 


Bmon  Head.  See  Fkiar  Bacom'b 
Brazrk  Hkad. 

Bmen  Noae  CoUese.  One  oftlie 
culIegeH  Included  in  Ilie  Untver- 
■Itf  or  Oxford,  Englaiul.  Tlie 
ttailitlon  is,  th«t  i»  qiiaiDt  niuuo 
ii  derired  from  the  ciKUinHtance 
that  it  VHS  erected  on  the  site  of 
two  anolent  hulls,  one  of  whicli 
w»  ealliii  Brazen  Nose  Hall 


t  of  a 


n  rinf£  t 


.Kd  \i 


a  nose  of  bra-iB.  and  serving  as  e 
knocker  to  the  gum. 
Brud   wad  Clieeie   Land.     The 
name  ^iven  to  a  piecu  of  ground, 
twenlv  aiTes  in   extent.   In    the 

Grish  of  Biildcniion,  Kent,  Ehk- 
iil,  M'lipru,  it  is  aald.  iiurHiiHiiC 
to  Ihe  vrill  iif  two  uialden  Hislen, 
born  in  1110  (and  irAdiilonally 
Mdd  to  have  lieen  Joined  tuKether 
hr  the  Mlioulilern  untl  hlpH),  "on 
tlie  afternoon  of  Eauter  SuniUv, 
eOOnillH  are dtHtribnteil  - 


of  All  Hallown  (now  dentroyed), 
at  the  curner  of  Broad  Street  and 
Watling  Street,  he  naa  Imptizeil. 
Dec.  •»},  1608.  See  Meiuiaid 
Tavehn. 
Brtohe  de  Roland.  [Roland's 
Breach.]  A  fiiinoux  ujouiitAln 
pans  in  tbe  Pyrene™.  ib.rivtnir 
Its  naiue  (ram  the 

y  of  bin  B 

It  is  the  coloiisal  e 

troin  Prance  to  Spain,  tan  ferl 
wide,  300  feet  Ugh,  and  50  foct 
lohR.al  an  elevation  o(  more  tlinu 
9,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tlie 

Breda,  Surrender  of.     See  Si'ii- 

HKHDItB  or  BbKDA. 

BrAde,  L&.     An   interentini;  and 

of  Bordcniix,  Frani'e.  It  \h  th'o 
s«-at  of  the  Muntcs<|iii<-ii  fiitnilv. 
It  was  here  that  the  |{rent  liistofi- 
an  and  pliilosopher  ut  that  nitnin 
was  boru  and  wrote. 
Brederode  Castle.  A  plotiin>sniie 
ruined  fortress  of  the  Middle 
Ages,   in   the    neighborhuuil   >>( 


liven  to  the  poor  of  the  jiarlsh,  — 
tbe  expense  lieinn  ilufr&yed  by 
Ibe  rental  of  rhu  land." 
Bread  Street.  A  street  in  London, 
■o  naineil  froin  tbe  market  in 
Kbich  brrail  wan  tnrtnerlv  sold. 
Stow  savH  that  in  tbe  vcor  IWl, 
vblcb  wan  the  %th  of  Edward  I., 
the  bakeTH  of  Ijindon  were  forceit 
to  sell  ni>  breail  in  tlit'ir  Nh(>|>s  or 
kioUHcs,  but  in  tlie  market.  In 
this  street  John  Miitou  wum  liorn. 
Dec.  U,  lUOei  and  Itt  the  Church 


raerlyso  called)  inUliai.. 

now  a  imrt  of  Boston,  Muss.  Sue 
Bl-nkkk  Hill  .NEoxi'siknt. 
Brera,Iia.  A  iialoce  in  Milan,  Ita- 
ly, conluininK  a  taniouH  fpillery  "f 
paintin)^,  together  with  n  iniii'i'- 
nm  of  aniinuities.  The  luilldina 
WBH  creeled  in  KilR.  and  is  said 
to  derive  its  namu  from  the  Latin 
pradiiim,  meadow. 

.I^ii'lhll!  '"" 


inncli.""il7  likPcMlL  

•onw  tagrb  M  tli(  iMIm  gf  Ihu  Bnra, 

>wdiurtii|[  tttatH*  and  ptulaji  wi  munu'al 
Initrunimu.  whkh,   wllh   Ibi!  pwiiltHr 

Ul  thcgncavrnpiiRr,  lunii'ruiurr. 

Jin.  Joii.f..». 

Breton  Olub.  A  political  iMsoi-iii- 
tiun  formeilatVeraallles,  France. 
in  nm.    Tlie  name  was  xnlise. 

Jiienllv  chanced  to  tliat  of  Iho 
acoMn  Club. 
Bridal  VeU.   1.  A  noted  fall  in  the 
Yoseniiti'  Valley, Cal.   Tli«  walir 
falling   frum   a   beiglit   of   1,0U0 
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feet  is  converted  into  mist  before 
reaching  the  bottom. 

2.  A  slender  fall  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Bride's,  St.    See  St.  Bbide's. 

Bridewell.  Formerly  a  work- 
house and  prison,  now  a  hospital 
in  London.  The  prison  was 
founded  upon  the  ancient  palace 
of  Bridewell,  in  which  is  laid 
the  whole  third  act  of  Shake- 
speare's **  Henry  VIII."  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  famous 
well  (St.  Bride's,  or  St.  Bridget's 
Well)  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Bride's 
Church;  and,  this  prison  being 
the  first  of  its  kind,  other  houses 
of  correction  upon  the  same  plan 
were  called  Bridewells. 

Bridge  of  Alcantara.  See  Puknte 
DB  Alcantaba. 

Bridge  of  Balgownie.  See  Buio 
o'  Balgownib. 

Bridge  of  liOdi.  A  bridge  over 
the  river  Adda,  at  Lodi,  in  Italy, 
famous  in  military  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  wars  of  Na- 
])oleon. 

Battleit  and  bloodshed,  September  mas* 
sacres.  Bndaes  qf  Lodi,  retreats  of  Mutt- 
cow.  Waterloos,  TeterlooM.  ten-pound 
franchises,  tar-barrels  and  guUlotJnca. 

Carlyle, 

Shall  Aitare  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsistence  fatot  and  (VmH  ? 
■And  art  thou  He  of  Lodi't  bridge, 
Marengo's  Held,  and  Wagram*s  ridge  ? 

Scott. 

Bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  Thi»  bridge 
—  the  ancient  Vons^lin» — which 
crosses  the  Tilnjr  immediately  op 
posite  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  in 
liomti,  was  erected  by  H^lrian 
as  a  passage  to  his  mausoleum. 
At  the  end  are  the  statues  of  St. 
Peter   and    St.    Paul.     See   St. 

ANt;ELO. 


"  The  piers  and  arches  aru  an- 
cient, but  have  been  a  good  deal  re- 
paired ;  not,  indeed,  till  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  in  the  PDntiHcatc  of  Clement 
VI 1.,  when  crowds  were  pressini;  for- 
ward to  St.  Peter's  to  share  in  the  ben- 
efits and  indulgences  offered  to  the 
fious  there,  the  oridge  giive  way.  and 
72  persons  are  said  to  have  perinhed 
in  the  Tiber.**  £aton. 


Even  as  the  Romans,  for  the  inlgfaty  hott. 
The  year  of  Jubilee,  upon  the  bndge. 
Have  chosen  a  mode  to  pass  the  paopto 

over: 
For  all  upon  one  side  towards  the  Cattle 
Their  faces  have,  and  go  unto  St.  Peter*s; 
On  the  other  side  they  go  towards  tba 

Mountain. 

Dante  (Infemo)^  lMngf€Uow*i  THms: 

I  may  be  wrong;  but  the  Tiber  has  a 
voice  fur  me,  as  it  whispers  to  the  plert  of 
the  Pont  jEHus,  even  more  full  or  mean- 
ing than  my  well-beloved  Charles  eddying 
round  the  piles  of  West  Boston  BrIdKe. 

Bridge  of  Segovia.  See  Pukmtb 
DEL  Diablo. 

Bridge  of  Sighs.  [Ital.  PonU  del 
SoKpiri.]  This  bndge  over  the 
Kio  Canal  in  Venice,  Italy,  con- 
necting the  Doge's  palace  and 
the  state  prisons,  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  condemned  passed  over 
it  on  the  way  to  execution.  "  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs  "  is  also  the  title 
of  a  well-known  poem  by  Thomas 
Hood  (1798-1845^  which  begins:— 

**  One  more  unfortunate. 
Weary  of  breath." 

j»-  "  The  Venice  of  modem  fictkm 
and  dramn  Is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  a 
mere  efflorescence  of  decay,  a  stage- 
drama,  which  the  Arat  ray  of  daylight 
roust  dissipate  into  dusU  No  prisooer 
whose  name  is  worth  remembering,  or 
whose  sorrows  deserved  sympathy, 
ever  crossed  that  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  Byronic  ideal 
of  Venice."  Jiu4tin, 

j»-  **  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  was  not 
built  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  romantic  episode  of  polit- 
ical imprisonment  andpunishroent  (ex- 
cept that  of  Antonio  Foscarlni)  occurs 
in  Venetian  history  later  than  that  pe- 
riod. But  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  could 
have  nowise  a  savor  of  sentiment  fh>ni 
any  such  episode;  being,  as  it  was, 
merely  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  criminal  courts  sitting  in  the 
Dudkl  l*alacc  and  the  criminal  prison 
across  the  little  canal.  Housebreakers, 
cut-purse  knaves,  and  murderers  do  not 
coramonlv  impart  a  poetic  interest  to 
places  which  have  known  them;  and 
yet  these  are  the  only  sufferers  on 
whose  Bridge  of  Sighs  the  wliole  senti- 
mental world  has  looked  with  pathetic 
sensation  ever  since  Byron  drew  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  name  of  the  bridge  was 
given  by  the  people  from  that  opulence 
of  coaipaMston  which  enables  the  Ital- 
ians to  pity  wen  rascality  In  difficul- 
Ues."  W,  J>,  MiMoeUt, 
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I  ilood  In  T«iiie«,oa  tiM  Bridgt  9f  8t^ : 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand.  

Bridffewater  GhOlery.  See  Bridgr- 

WATKB  UOCJSB. 

Bridgewmter  House.  The  town 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
luere,  London,  built  in  1M7-49  on 
the  site  of  Cleveland  House, 
where  once  reside<l  Barliara  Vil- 
lien,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
which  had  at  different  times  be- 
loniped  to  the  Rreat  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, and  to  tiie  Earls  of  Bridge- 
water.  It  contains  a  very  cel- 
ebrated collection  of  pictures, 
called  the  Bridge  water  Gallery, 
and  sometimes  the  Stafford  Gal- 
lery ;  it  having  been  left  by  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  his  neph- 
ew, the  Maniuis  of  Stafford.  It 
is  the  finest  ])rivate  collection  in 
England;  comprising  some  of  the 
best  works  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
Gnido,  Domenicbmo,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  other 
masters,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
modern  artists. 


**  From  the  time  of  Raphael  the 
aeriea  it  more  complete  than  in  aiiy 
private  gallery  I  know,  not  excepting 
the  Licbten«teln  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
The  Canicci  achool  can  nowhere  be 
studied  to  more  advantage.*' 

J/r«.  Jameson. 

Bridgewater  Madonna.  See  Ma- 
donna or  THE  Bkidgkwatek 
Gallkky. 

Brig  o'  Balgownie.  A  famous 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  near  Ab- 
erdeen, Scotland,  built  in  the  time 
of  RolHjrt  Bruce  (1274-132*)).  It 
has  l)een  made  familiar  by  Byron, 
who  alludes  to  it  in  his  iwem 
of  **  Don  Juan."  . 


*Mt  is  a  alngle  grav  stone  arch, 
apparently  cut  from  solid  rock,  thai 
■pans  the  brown  rippling  waters,  where 
wild  overhanging  banks,  shadowv 
trees,  and  dipping  wild  flowers,  all 
conspire  to  make  a  romantic  iiicture. 
This  bridge,  with  the  river  ana  scene- 
ry, were  poetic  items  that  went,  with 
other  things,  to  form  the  siMisitive  mind 
of  Byron,  who  lived  here  in  bin  earlier 
days.    lie  has  some  lines  about  it :  — 

*As  "Auld  lang  Byne**  brings  Ucot- 
land,  one  and  all, 
Scotch    plaids,    Scotch    snoodrt,  the 
blue  nllls,  and  clear  streams, 


The  Dee.  the  Don,  Balgownie's  brig's 
black  wall. 
All  my  boy -feelings,  all  my  gentler 
dreams. 

Like  Banquo'sofTspring  — floating  past 

me  Htsems 
My  childhood.'  '*       Mn,  //.  B.  Siowe. 

Brig  o'  Doon.    A  bridge  across  the 

river  Doon,  in  Scotland,  near  the 

town  of  Ayr,  made  famous  by 

the  poetry  of  Burns. 

Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost.  Mej;, 
And  win  the  aevHitane  of  the  brig : 
There  tit  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  runniug  stream  they  dart*iiM  cri>«4 ! 

Tarn  0'Sh<mter. 

Brignole  Sale  Palace.     [Ital.  Pa- 
lazzo BriffHole  SalcA    A  beautifitl 
>alace  in  Genoa,  Italy,  now  the 
>roperty  of  the  city,  and  contaiu- 
ng  many  fine  treasures  of  art. 
It  derives  its   name  rosgft  from 
being  painted  of  a  red  color.    It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Brignole 
faiuily. 

Britain,  Ijittle.  See  Littlk  Brit- 
ain. 

Britannia  Bridge.  A  famous  iron 
tubular  bridge  across  Menai 
Strait,  which  separates  the  island 
of  Anglesea  from  Carnarvon, 
Wales.  It  consists  of  two  lines 
of  tubes,  each  1.513  feet  long, 
supi>orted  on  three  piers,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  abutments,  100  feet 
al>ove  the  sea.  It  is  situated  one 
mile  from  the  Meuai  suspension 
bridge. 

A  fourth  TMonc  in  the  stibBtmciurc  of  a 
temple  at  Uaalbec]  of  »inillar  dimensions 
in  IviiiK  in  tlie  qunrry.  which  it  is  cal- 
culnted  muxt  wei(;li  alone  more  than  1. 100 
tons  in  its  rou^h  state,  ur  nearly  ax  niiich 
SH.  one  uf  the  tubes  of  the  Hrittnivia 
Bndge.  Feigiumn. 

Britannia  Theatre.  A  well-built 
theatre  in  London,  opened  in 
1858. 

British  Coffee-house.  A  Loudon 
coffee-house,  formerly  frequeuted 
by  Sctotclnnen. 

British  Museum.  This  celebrated 
iiistitutiou,  formed  of  three  col- 
lections, —  the  Cottonian,  the. 
Harleian,  and  the  Sloune,  —  fXH'U- 
pies  the  site  of  Montague  House 
111  Great  Russell  Street,  Ix>ndon. 
It  has  l)een  the  growth  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  first  purchase  for  the 
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collection  having  been  made  In 
175.H,  and  it  haWng  Xmen  oi)ened 
to  the  tmhlic  1750.  It  was  at  firHt 
divi4lea  into  three  departments, 
viz.:  Printe<l  Books, Mannscripts, 
and  Natural  History.  To  these 
have  since  been  added  other  de- 
partments, as  Anticjuities  and 
Arts.  Medals  and  Coins,  Prints 
and  Drawings.  Zoological  Collect 
tions,  etc.  The  Elgin  marbles, 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  collected  by 
Layard,  are  among  the  chief 
curiosities  of  the  institution.  The 
Library  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  iu  Euroi)e. 

Brittany  Sheep.  A  picture  by 
Kosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822),  the  cele- 
brated French  painter  of  animals. 

Broad  Street.  One  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  It  is  over  100  feet  in 
width,  and  nms  in  a  straight  line 
15  miles. 

Broadway.  A  noted  street,  and 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  New 
York,  extending  from  the  Bat- 
tery, at  the  extreme  lower  end  of 
the  island,  to  Central  Park.  In 
resiHict  of  length,  the  imiK>sing 
character  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  importance  of  the  business 
transacted  in  it.  this  avenue  is 
unecpialled  in  the  world. 

Princes'  Street,  the  Broadway  of  the 
new  ti)wn.  is  built  alung  the  edKO  of  the 
ravine  tacinir  tlie  hmir,  m«ny-wln<lowe«l 
walls  of  the  CanunKHte.  2f.  P.  WiUit. 

He's  so  Innate  a  cockney,  that  had  he  been 

bom 
Where   plain  bare-skin's  the  only  fUll- 

dresA  that  Is  worn. 
He*d  liavp  given  bis  own  such  an  air  that 

you'd  say 
*T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounire  in 

Broadway  lowtU. 

Tell  mo  not.  in  half-derision,         . 
Of  your  Hotilevnrds  I'arisian. 

With  thf'ir  brilliant  broad  pateii^ 
Still  for  UH  llu*  lM•^l  i-4  near#>st. 
And  the  lust  love  Is  the  drnn'st. 

And  the  Queen  ol  8treets— y?rr>a//My»v. 

W.  A.  Butler. 

For  the  wide  stdcwalksof  Broadieay  are 
then 
Oonreous  as  are  a  rivulet's  banks  in 
June. 
That,  overhung  with  blossoms,  through 
its  glon 
Slides  soft  away  bcuoath   the  sunny 
noon. 


And  they^who  search  the  ontrodden  wood 

for  flowers 
Meet  In  its  depths  no  lovelier  ones  than 

ours.  Bryant  ( Spring  te  Tkmm). 

Brocken,  Spectre  of  the.  See 
Spectkr  of  the  Bkockjek. 

Brohlthal.  This  lovely  valley  of 
the  Rhine  is  surrounded  by  rnonn- 
tains,  and  a  rapid  brook  runs 
through  it.  It  Is  especially  re- 
markable that  the  wliole  bottom 
of  the  valley  consists  of  tuffstone 
15  to  50  feet  in  thickness. 

Bromserburg.  A  i^'ell-known  ru- 
ined castle  at  Riidesheim,  on  the 
Rhine. 

Bronze  Door  [of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington].  A  work  of  art, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  Ro- 
timda  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  bronze,  weighing  20.000 
pounds,  and  was  uesigned  by 
Randolpli  Rogers,  an  American 
artist.  The  casting  was  executed 
at  Munich  in  18(»1.  The  door  is 
17  feet  in  height  by  9  feet  in 
width.  It  contains  8  panels  with 
reliefs  exhibiting  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Columbus. 

Bronze  Gates  [of  Ghiberti].  Fa- 
mous gates  of  l)ronze  in  the  Bap- 
tistery of  St.  John  at  Florence, 
Italy,  exocut^Hl  from  designs  fu^ 
nished  bv  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1378- 
1455?),  tlie  greatest  sculptor  of 
his  time.  These  gates  represent 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament. 
Ghiberti  is  said  to  have  spent 
inon*.  than  20  years  on  tiiese 
bronze  gat«s,  which  were  pro- 
nounced by  ^lichael  Angelo 
worthy  to  be  the  Gates  of  Para- 
dise. 

Bronze  Horses.  Four  celebrated 
figures  of  horses,  in  bronze,  which 
were  brought  by  the  Venetians 
from  Constantinople,  and  which 
now  stand  over  tiie  vestibule  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  In 
Venice,  Italy. 

lie  [the  dope  Dandolo]  went  to  die; 
But  of  hh  trophU-s  four  nrrfvcd  ere  long. 
Snatched    fn>in    destruction,— the  four 

stcfMis  divine. 
That  strike  tlio  ground,  resounding  with 

lliolrfeot. 
And   fVom   their  nostrils  snort  ethereal 

finme 
Over  that  v^ry  porch.  Roifen. 
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**  A  glorious  tcfun  of  bones, — 
what  aeemtd  rtranice  to  me  wm,  that, 
closely  viewed,  they  appear  heavy, 
"While  firom  the  plasxa  below  they  look 
light  as  deer.*'  Goethe^  Trant. 

49-  **  It  should  seem  that  the  horses 
arc  Irrevocably  Cblun,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople  by  Thcodo- 
sius.**  Byron. 

49*  **  We  have  seen  no  bravoes  with 
p<^soned  stilettos,  no  masks,  no  wild 
carnival ;  but  we  have  seen  the  ancient 

?irlde  of  Venice,  the  grim  Bronxo 
torses  that  figure  In  a  thousand  lo> 
sends.  Venice  may  well  cherish  them. 
Tor  they  are  the  only  horses  she  ever 
had.**  Mark  Twain. 

Before  St.  Mark  sUU  glow  his  iteei$  q^ 

Thi'lr  glided  coUsTii  glitterlnit  In  the  inn ; 
But  Is  not  IhNis's  menace  come  to  imsn  ? 
Are  they  not  bridled  f  Byron. 

Bronsa  Wolf.  See  Wolt  of  the 
Capitol. 

Brook  Farm.  A  celebrated  com- 
munity or  association  organized 
for  agricultural  and  also  for  ed- 
ucational purposes,  at  West  Kox- 
l)ur>',  Mass.,  in  1^1.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  George  Uipley 
were  among  its  founders.  In  his 
preface  to  the  '*  Blithedale  I^o- 
uiance,*'  which  is  thought  to  em- 
liody  a  desf^ription  of  the  commu- 
nity, Hawthorne  says  that  he  has 
**  ventured  to  make  free  with  his 
old  and  affectionately  -  remem- 
liere<l  Brook  Farm,  as  being  cer- 
tainly the  most  romantic  einsode 
of  his  own  life."  The  characters 
introduce<l  into  this  romance  are 
wholly  fictitious,  though  they 
may  naturally  enough  l>e  thought 
to  harmonize  well  with  the  scene 
of  the  story. 

«^  **  The  self^oncelted  pbilanthro- 

Eist;  the  high-spirited  wummi  bruising 
i'r8«lf  against  the  narn>w  limitntions 
of  b«r  sex ;  the  wcnkly  maiden  whose 
tremulous  nerves  endow  her  with  sib- 
ylline attributes;  the  minor  p<K't  be- 
ginning life  with  strenuous  aoplmtions 
which  die  out  with  his  youthful  fervor : 
ail  these  might  have  been  looked  for  at 
Brook  Farm,  but,  by  some  accident, 
never  made  their  appearance  there.** 
•  Ifatcthome. 


"  While  our  enterprlw;  lay  all  In 
theory,  wc  had  pleased  onrselvcr  with 
delectable  vidons  of  the  npiritunlizntion 
of  labor.  It  wa«  to  be  uur  fvrm  of 
prayer  and  ceremonial  of  worithlp. 
Eaen  stroke  of  the  hoc  was  to  uncover 


some  aromatic  root  of  wisdom,  hereto- 
fore hidden  from  the  sun.  ...  In  this 
point  of  view,  matt^frs  did  not  turn  out 
quite  so  well  an  we  anticipated.  .  .  . 
The  clodn  of  earth  which  we  so  con- 
stantly belabored  and  turned  over  and 
over,  were  never  etherealised  Into 
thought.  Our  thoughts,  on  the  con- 
trary', were  fast  becoming  cloddlah." 

I/atclhame, 
Here  Is  a  new  enterprincof  Brook  farm^ 
of  Skcneatelcs,  of  NurtlumipUm :  why  so 
Inipstient'to  bsptize  them  Kasenes,  or 
Port  Ruyalhts.  or  Shakers,  or  hy  any 
known  and  effete  name  r  Emenon, 

Between  the  generality  of  these  theo- 
rlnts  and  Kmer»on  there  won  s  wide  frap, 
sItUimgh  he,  like  Hawthorne,  if  lens  nrsc- 
tically.  sympathized  with  Kipley't  Brook 
Farm  experiment. 

Latkrop,  Harper' t  Mag. 

Brooks's.  A  Whig  club  in  Lon- 
don, founded  as  Almack's  Club 
in  17(^.  The  clul>-hou.se  in  St. 
James's  Street  was  oi)ened  in 
1778.  SirJiwhuaUe^vnolds,  liurko, 
Hume,  Garrick,  CiiblMtn,  Horace 
Walpole,  Sheridan,  and  Wilber- 
force  were  among  tlie  noted  men 
of  Brooks's.  Sec  Almack's 
Club. 

The  choicest  wines  arc  enhanced  In 
th<-lr  liberal  but  temperate  une  bv  the 
viAta  upened  in  Lonl  tlollaiur*  tales  of 
bacchanal i.in  evenings  at  Brooka*t  with 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  when  potations  deeper 
and  more  serious  rewanloil  the  states- 
man's tolls,  and  shortened  his  davs. 

Talfourd. 

yot  to  know  Brown  was.  at  tlie  West 
Knd.simplv  to  be  unltnown.  Brookea  yrzM 
prouii  of  him,  and  without  him  the  Trav- 
ellers would  not  have  been  such  a  Travel- 
lers as  it  is.  Anth<my  TroUope. 

Brothers,  The.  A  ]X)litical  club  in 
London,  the  ruh*s  for  which  were 
framed,  in  171:4,  by  D«'an  Swift, 
who  declared  that  the  end  of  the 
club  was  *•  to  advance  conversa^ 
tion  and  friendship,  and  to  re- 
wanl  learning  without  interest  or 
recoinmeiulation; "  and  that  it 
was  to  take  in  **  none  but  men  of 
wit,  or  men  of  interest;  and  if  we 
go  on  as  we  began,  no  other  club 
in  this  town  will  be  worth  talk- 
ing of."  The  meetings  of  the 
club  wore  held  every  Tuesday, 
first  at  the  Thatched  House  Tav- 
ern, and  latterly  at  the  Star  and 
Garter.  Tlie  Brothers  Club  hav- 
ing to  a  gr(»at  extent  served  its 
miriM^se  was  succeeded,  in  1714, 
ny  the  Scriblerus  Club.  See 
ScuiuLKKL's  Club. 
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Brothers,  The.  [Ger.  Die  BrUder,] 
See  Sternberg. 

Brougham  Hall.  The  ancient 
and  picture«ique  seat  of  Lord 
Brouguain  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Penrith,  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land. It  i»  called,  from  its  situa- 
tion and  beautiful  view,  the 
••  Windsor  of  the  North." 

Broughton  Castle.  A  noted  man- 
sion of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the 
seat  of  LfOrd  Saye  and  Sele,  ne^r 
Banbury,  in  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford, England. 

Brown  University.  An  institution 
of  learning  in  Providence,  R.I. 
It  was  originally  founded  in  17(>4, 
at  Warren,  as  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, removed  to  Providence  in 
1770,  and  in  18(H  named  Brown 
University.  Here  is  a  library  of 
al>out  40,000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  a  portrait- 
gallery. 

Brozboume  House.  The  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghc,  near 
Dunbar,  Scotland. 

Bruce's  Castle.  This  castle  on 
Rathlin  Island,  Ixitween  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  derives  it«  name 
from  the  fact  that  Rol>ert  Bruce 
was  long  concealed  here.  Here 
occurred  the  well-known  incident 
of  the  spider  and  the  web. 

Bruce's  Tomb.  See  Harpers' 
Tomb. 

Bruges,  Belfry  of.  See  Belfry 
OF  Brl'ges. 

Briihl  Palace.  A  well-known 
building  in  Dresden,  Saxony.  In 
front  of  the  palace  is  the  Bruhl 
terrace  overlooking  the  EIIhj. 

Brunswick  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Brunswick  Theatre.  This  theatre 
in  London,  built  upon  the  sit«  of 
the  Royalty  Theatre,  and  o[)ened 
in  1828,  fell  to  the  ground,  from 
defective  construction,  during  a 
rehearsal,  a  few  days  after  the 
opening. 

Bteddin.  A  ruined  palace  of  the 
Emir  Beshir  (b.  17fi4),  *'  Prince  of 
Lebanon,"  in  Northern  Palestine. 
It  was  once  gorgeously  furnished 


in  the  highest  style  of  Damascene 
art,  with  marble  pavements  and 
gilded  arabesqued  ceilings,  but  is 
now  entirely  abandoned  to  decay. 

Bubastis,  Temple  of.  SeeTsMPUC 
OF  Bubastis. 

Buoentaur,  The.  The  name  of 
the  famous  galley  in  which  the 
Doge  of  Venice  went  out  once  a 
year  to  wed  the  Adriatic.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  a  comiption 
of  Ducentorum,  i.e.,  a  vessel  hav- 
ing two  hundred  oars.  There 
have  been  only  three  Bueentaurs. 
One  was  built  in  1520.  Another, 
still  more  splendid,  was  built  in 
the  following  century.  The  third 
and  last  was  constructed  in  1725, 
and  destroyed  in  171/7.  It  is  said 
that  the  gildingalone  of  this  last 
cost  S40,000.  The  cereuiony  of 
the  £Mi)ouHal  of  the  Adriatic  is 
of  higher  antiquity  than  the  con- 
struction of  the  hrst  Bucentaur. 
This  wedding  ceremony,  sym- 
bolizing the  naval  supremacy  of 
Venice,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the 
fleet  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  A 
consecrated  ring  was  each  year 
thrown  into  the  sea  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  papal  Nuutio  ana  the 
diplomatic  corps,  with  the  decla- 
ration by  the  Doge  that,  "  We 
wetl  thee,  O  sea,  in  sign  of  true 
and  perjwtual  dominion  "  (/>«?*- 
jHjnsumus  (e,  maret  in  siynum  vtri 
pei'pctuique  dominii). 


**  In  the  model-room  [of  the 
Arsenal  at  Venice]  are  miuiuturv  reu- 
reMfntations  of  all  fonns  of  naviirabic 
craft,  from  ancient  galleys  duWn  to 
modern  frigiitos.  There  i«  also  a  model 
of  the  Bucentaur,  made  fh>m  drawinipi 
and  recollections  after  the  ori|cinal  had 
been  dc8tn)yed.  This  must  have  been 
a  gorgeous  toy,  but  very  unseaworthy. 
A  bit  of  the  mast  of  the  original  struc- 
ture is  still  preserx'ed.**  Hillard. 

The  ipouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lunl; 
And,  annual  nmrriuge  now  no  more  re- 

ni-wed. 
The  bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestiiretl. 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 

Byrrm- 

As  bright  SA  in  a  blue  lagune, 
Wh«»n  iiond«>ln»  from  shore  to  shore 
Swam  round  the  golden  Bucentaur 

On  a  Vcnetinu  holiilsv. 
What  time  the  Doce  threw  In  the  tide 
The  ring  which  made  the  sea  his  bride 

T.B'Smid. 
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Saokingham  Palaoa.  The  town 
reshlence  of  the  soverelfrn  of 
England,  situated  in  London,  on 
the  west  side  of  St.  James's  Park. 
It  was  built  between  1825  and 
1837,  upon  the  site  of  Buckincham 
House.  Queen  Victoria  took  up 
her  residence  here  July  13, 1837. 

Bnen  l^tiro.  [Pleasant  Retreat.] 
Extensive  pleasuru-f^ouudM  in 
Madri<l,  Spain,  laid  out  as  a  place 
of  retirement  for  Philip  IV.,  in 
order  to  divert  his  attention  from 
politics.  Here  were  formerly 
situated  a  palace  and  a  theatre  in 
which  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
were  a(.*ted.  These  fi^nlens  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public 
since  the  revolution  of  18(38. 

Boildins  of  Carthage.  A  well- 
known  and  admired  picture  by 
JoM^ph  Mallonl  William  Turner 
(1775-1 851),  the  English  landHcape- 
nainter,  and  reganled  one  of  iiis 
DeMt  works.  Now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Mar  **  The  principal  object  in  the 
foreirrouDd  of  Turner's  *  Building  of 
Carthage*  i«  a  group  of  children  sail- 
ing tuy-boau.**  Itunkin. 

Bull,  The  Young.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Paul  Potter  ( 1G25-Ii;54), 
the  Dutch  painter.  It  roprestuits 
a  young  bull  with  a  cow,  rt'iKM- 
ing,  anu  a  sheep  and  a  shepherd, 
iQ  a  landscape.  '*A11  these  fig- 
ures are  as  large  as  life,  and  the 
cattle  so  extraonlinarily  true  to 
nature  as  not  only  to  appear  real 
at  a  certain  distance,  but  even  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  when  seen 
near;  the  single  hairs  on  the 
cow's  liea<1  being  seemingly  pal- 
pable to  the  touch.  The  plastic 
element  and  the  energy  of  execu- 
tion are  particularly  imnosing 
upon  so  large  a  scale.  There  is 
but  one  fault,  —  the  logs  of  the 
bull,  and  the  1>ent  foreleg  of  the 
cow,  are  a  little  stiff."  It  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Hague,  Hol- 
land. 


out  the  picture,  indeed,  we  sec  that 
the  hand  lias  been  directed  by  the  eye 
of  a  cunnunimatv  artist,  and  not  mcn'ly 
by  a  skilful  copyist.*'  C.  R,  Leslie. 

Bull,  The.  See  Faknese  Bull  and 
Aldeukey  Bull. 

Bull  and  Mouth  Inn.  A  noted 
lumtelry  of  London  in  former 
days,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name. 

Also  the  bumpkins  fW>m  Norfolk  Just 
disKorired  by  the  Buil  and  Mouth. —  the 
s«>ldirrs.  tlie  milliners,  the  Krcnchmen. 
the  swindlen,  the  porters  with  rour-p<>>t 
beds  un  thoir  backx,  who  add  the  oxcitL- 
meut  of  danger  to  that  of  amusement. 

.V.  P.  Willis. 

Bull  of  Fhalarls.  Phalaris,  tyrant 
of  Agrigcntum,  in  Sicily,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  is  said  to  have  employed 
an  Athenian  artist  to  make  for 
him  a  l>razen  bull  so  constructed 
as  to  contain  a  man,  and  a  small 
fire  by  which  he  would  bebnrne<l 
to  death.  History  adds  that  the 
artist  was  the  flrst  victim  of  the 
punishment  ho  had  himself  in- 
vented. Phalaris  subjected  his 
enemies  and  many  citizens  of 
Agrigentnin  to  this  punishment, 
but  finally  the  people  revolting 
caused  hnn  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  same  means. 


'*  There  cannot  be  a  greater  con- 
trast to  a  very  generalized  moilo  of 
treatment  than  that  dlHplnyed  in  the 
celebrated  picture  of  'The  Bull'  by 
Paul  Potter,  which  approacb«>M  the 
nearest  to  deception  of  any  really  line 
workof  art  Ibavv  seen.  .  .  .  Through- 


Ltttre*  de  cachets  that  masterpiece  of 
ingenious  tyrnnny.  are  nmro  ilsnk'erous 
tu  nuMi  thsn  the  hraxm  bull,  that  Infernal 
Invoiitlim  of  I' hularlH,  been  use  they  unite 
to  the  most  otlloun  uniformity  an  imposing 
appearance  of  Justice.  Jiirabeau. 

Bunhill  Fields.  A  burial-ground 
in  London,  and  the  place  of  inti>r- 
ment  of  several  eminent  men.  It 
was  opened  as  a  suburban  place 
for  burial  in  KKiS,  and  was  closed 
in  IJWO.  According  to  Souihey, 
Bunhill-Fields'  burial-ground  is 
the  CamjH)  Santo  of  the  Dissent- 
ers. It  was  one  of  the  chief 
])lacps  for  burial  in  the  time  of 
the  Great  Plague.  Jtihn  Bunyan, 
Daniel  DcFoe,  Isaac  Watts,  and 
Nathaniel  Lardner  were  buried 
here.  Its  original  name  of  **  Bone- 
hill  Fields"  is  siij^iiosed  to  have 
aris(>n  from  its  having  In^en  made 
a  plai-e  of  detMx^it  for  more  than 
1,000  cart-loails  of  human  l>ones 
removed  from  the  charnel-house 
of  St.  Paul's. 
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He  CMIlton]  ated  also  to  lit  In  a  gray, 
coarse  cloth  coat,  at  the  door  of  his  house 
in  BunhiU  Fields,  in  warm  sunny  weather, 
to  ei\Jov  the  tn»h  air;  and  so,  as  well 
as  in  his  room,  received  the  visits  of 
people  of  distmguished  parts  as  well  as 
qoality.  J.  RiehardUon. 


Bunker    Hill.      See 
BuNKBu  Hill. 


Battle    of 


Bunker  Hill  Monument.  A  lofty 
obelisk  of  Quincv  granite,  on 
what  is  now  called  Bunker  Hill, 
formerly  Breed's  Hill,  in  Charles- 
town  (now  a  part  of  Boston), 
Mass.  It  is  erected  upon  the  site 
of  the  battle  between  the  British 
and  American  forces  which  took 
place  June  17,  1775.  The  monu- 
ment is  221  feet  in  height,  and 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  all 
points.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  1825  bv  Gen.  La  Fayette.  It 
was  finished  in  1842,  when  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Daniel 
Webster. 


"  We  wish  that  'whoaoever,  in 
all  coming  time,  shall  turn  bis  eye 
hither,  mav  behold  that  the  place  is 
not  undistinguished  where  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  Revuiution  was 
fought.  .  .  .  We  wish  that  this  column, 
rising  towards  heaven  among  the  point- 
ed spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated 
to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce, 
in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  depend- 
ence and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally, 
that  the  last  object  to  the  sight  of  him 
who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the 
first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may 
be  something  which  shall  remind  hiu) 
of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  b\« 
country.  Let  it  rise !  let  it  rise,  till  it 
meet  tnc  sun  in  his  coming;  let  the 
earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it, 
and  the  parting  day  linger  and  play  on 
lU  summit."  JJaniel  Webitter. 

[Addreitii  on  Laying  the  Comer-Stone 
of  the  Bunker  HiUMonumenU  1826.  \ 

There  is  a  stone  now  standing  in  very 
good  order  that  was  as  old  as  a  monument 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne's  day  is 
now  when  Joseph  ftent  dt»wn  into  Egypt. 
Think  of  the  shaft  on  Bunker  Hill  htandinR 
in  the  sunshine  un  the  moniintt  of  January 
1st.  in  the  year.WT'i!  It  won't  be  stand- 
ing. —  the  Master  said.— We  are  poor 
bunglers  compared  to  those  old  Egyptians. 

BoHnet. 

I  have  seen  Taglloni,— he  answered.  — 
She  used  to  take  her  steps  rather  prettily. 
I  have  seen  the  woman  that  danced  the 
cnp-stono  on  to  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  as 
Orpheus  moved  the  rocks  by  music,  —  the 
Eltsler  woman,  — Fanny  Elssler. 

Bolmu. 


And  when  the  prowling  man-thief 

hunting  for  his  prey 
Beneath   the  very  shadow  of  Bmmker'i 

sfu^ftotgny. 
How,  through  tlie  firee  lips  of  the  son,  tht 

father  s  warning  spoke ; 
How,  fW>m  its  bond  of  mde  and  aect.  tba 

IMlgrim  city  broke !  WhUtiv, 

Burffhley  House.  The  fine  Eliza- 
bethan manorial  mansion  ercH^ted 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
now  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter.  It  is  situated  on  the 
lK)rders  of  the  two  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Northampton,  Eng- 
land. The  interior  is  very  mag- 
nificent, and  the  building  has 
many  historical  and  le^ndary 
associations  connected  with  it. 

Weeping,  weeping,  lata  and  early. 
Walking  up  andpacing  down. 

Deeply  mounted  the  Lord  of  Hurghley, 
Burghley  Jlotue  by  Stamford  town. 

Tenntftom. 

Burgomaster  Meier  Madonna. 
See  Madonna  of  the  Bcboo- 
MASTRK  Meyer. 

Burgo3rne,    Surrender    of.      See 

Sl'KKEXDEB  OF  BL'KOOYNE. 

Burlington    Arcade.     A    double 

row  of  shops  in  London,  built  in 

1819  for  Lord  George  Cavendish, 

and,  according  to   Leigh  Hunt, 

famous  for  "  small  shoi)s  and  tall 

beadles." 

When  I  first  descended  Into  the  cabin 
of  the  New  York,  it  looked,  in  my  unac* 
customed  eyes,  about  as  long  as  the  Bur- 
lington Arcade.  Dtekent. 

Burlington  House.  A  mansion  in 
Picca<lilly,  London,  originally 
built  forUie  second  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington. It  is  celebrated  as  hav- 
ing been  the  rendezvous  of  the 
leading  artists,  ]KM;ts,  and  phil- 
osophers of  the  last  century. 
Handel  resided  here  for  a  time. 
In  1H54  it  was  purchased  by  the 
British  government,  and  is  now 
occupiecl  by  the  Uoyal  Society 
and  other  literary  and  scientific 
institutions. 

—  Burlington's  f&ir  palace  still  remains 
Beauty     within  —  without,     proportion 

reigns; 
Beneath  bis  eye  declining  art  revives. 
The  wnll  with  animated  pictures  lives. 
There  Handel  strikes  the  strings,  the  melt- 

hig  strain 
Transports  the  soul,  and  thrills  through 

every  vein. 
There  oft  1  enter  (but  with  cleaner  shoes). 
For  Burlington's  beloved  by  every  >luse. 

Oay^  THrto. 
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A  noble  mansion 
in  London,  in  which  lived  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1643-1715).  It  was  taken  down  a 
few  jrean  ago. 

Bamins  Bush.  See  Mosss  akd 
TBB  Bumruco  Bush. 

Bnms's  Oottace.  A  small  honse 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  where,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1759,  Robert 
Bums,  the  poet,  was  bom.  The 
original  building,  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  '*  clay  h\afing" 
was  rebuilt  by  the  poet's  nther. 
The  cottage  is  now  converted 
into  a  public-house. 

Bnms's  Monnment.  1.  A  memo- 
rial structure  in  honor  of  the 
poet  Bums  (1759-1796),  erected  in 
1820  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  in 
Scotland.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  temple,  surrounded  bv 
nine  Corinthian  pillars,  symboli- 
cal of  the  nine  Muses.  Within 
are  preserved  some  relics  of  the 
poet. 

8.  A  memorial  in  honor  of  the 
poet,  erected  in  1830,  in  Edin- 
Durgh.  The  cupola  is  designed 
after  the  monument  of  Lysicrates 
at  Athens. 

Burying  HiU.  A  hill  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  where  many  of  the  Pil- 
grims were  buried.  On  this  hill, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  harbors  of  Plymouth  and  Dux- 
bury  and  the  adjacent  countxy,  a 
fortified  church  was  built  in  1622 
with  six  cannon  on  its  flat  roof. 

Bushnell  Park.  A  beautiful  pleas- 
ure-ground in  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  new  State  Capitol  is  situated 


in  it,  and  it  contains  some  fine 
statues. 

Bushy  Park.  A  well-known  royal 
park  near  Twickenham,  Eng- 
land. 

Busrah.  A  noble  fortress  in  Syria, 
once  a  great  stronghold,  but  now 
abandoned,  or  occupied  only  by 
roving  bands  of  Arabs.  It  con- 
tains within  its  enclosure  a  great 
theatre,  portions  of  which  are 
still  perfect,  and  which  dates 
without  doubt  from  Roman  times. 

Button's.  A  sort  of  successor  to 
Will's  coffee-house,  and  the  great 
place  of  resort  for  the  wits  in 
London  after  the  death  of  Dry- 
den.  Button's  was  in  Russell 
Street,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Will's.  Addison  (who  was  the 
chief  patron),  Steele,  Pope,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Oarth,  and  others 
frequented  Button's.  Here  was 
a  letter-box,  with  its  opening  in 
the  form  of  a  lion's  nead,  Into 
which  were  put  contributions  for 
the  "Guardfian."  Button's  de- 
clined after  Addison's  death  aod 
Steele's  retirement  from  London. 
See  Will's.  . 

On  Sunday  morning,  died,  after  three 
dMys*  illnesa,  Mr  Button,  who  formerly 
kept  Button's  Coffee-bouM,  In  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden :  a  very  noted  bouse 
for  wits,  being  the  place  where  the  Lyon 
produced  the  (iunous  TatUnhnA  Speela- 
tort.  Daily  Advertxter  (1731). 

Addlion  osnally  studied  all  the  mom- 
Ing,  then  met  his  party  at  BuitonX  dined 
there,  and  stayd  five  or  »lx  boon;  and 
sometimes  flsr  Into  the  night. 

Popet  Spenee*t  Ane^hteM. 

Oar  (lite  thoa  only  canst  adjourn 
Some  few  short  years,  no  more ! 

£*en  BvUtorCt  wits  to  worms  shall  tnm. 
Who  maggots  were  before.  Popt. 
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Ca'  Doro.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful palaces  in  Venice,  Italy.  It 
wan  uuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  so  named  after  its  ancient 
owners,  the  Doro  family. 

Caaba.  A  Mohammedan  temple 
at  Mecca,  Arabia.  It  contains  a 
small  oratory  within  which  is  a 
black  stone  held  nacreil  by  all 
Mussulmans.  [Written  also  Kaa- 
bah,]    See  Black  Stonr. 


"Neither  iu  ordonnance,  nor, 
■o  for  M  we  can  understand,  ita  detail*, 
render  the  temple  an  object  of  much 
architectural  mnKnificence.  Even  in 
■ize  it  is  surpassed  bv  many,  and  is  less 
than  its  great  rival,  the  great  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  600  feet  square. 
Btili  it  is  interesting,  m  it  is  in  reality 
the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem  world ; 
for  though  many  mosques  are  now  re- 
puted sacred,  and  as  such  studiously 
guarded  against  profanation,  this  pre- 
tended sanctity  is  evidently  a  prejudice 
borrowed  from  other  religions,  and  is 
no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  which,  hlcc  the  Jewish,  points  to 
one  only  temple  as  the  place  where  the 
people  should  worship,  and  towards 
which  they  should  turn  in  prayer." 

F<rgu9Mn. 

9^  **  The  celebrated  Kaabah  at 
Mecca,  to  which  all  the  Moslem  world 
now  bow  in  prayer,  is  probably  a  third 
[fire-temple  of  the  ancient  Persians]." 

FerguHHim. 


"A  curious  object,  that  Caabah ! 

There  It  stands  at  this  hour,  in  the 
black  cloth-coverintf  the  8ultan  sends  it 
yearly;  'ST  cubiU  hi»fh;  •  with  circuit, 
with  double  circuit  of  pillars,  with  fes 
toon-rows  of  lamps  and  ounint  orna- 
ments: the  lamps  will  be  lighted  avain 
Mi4  night, —  to  glitter  again  under  the 
stars.  An  authentic  frnifinent  of  the 
oldest  Past.  It  is  the  k'ehtah  of  all 
Moslem :  from  Delhi  all  onwards  to 
Morocco,  the  eyes  of  innumerable  pray- 
ing men  are  turned  towards  it,  five 
times,  this  day  and  all  days  :  one  of  the 
noublest  centres  in  the  Habitation  of 
Men.  t\trlyU. 

They  .  .  measure  with  sn  EuKlish 
footrufe  every  cell  of  the  Inquisition,  every 
Turkish  eaaba^  every  Holy  of  holies. 

EmefBtm. 


To  the  traveller  Imbued  with  a  ftellnf 
for  the  historical  and  poetical,  to  insepar- 
ably intertwined  in  the  annals  of  romantle 
Spain,  the  Alhambra  is  as  much  an  object 
of  devotion  as  la  the  <^iala  to  all  true 
Moslems.  Irvimg. 

Cadzow  Castle.  A  ruined  baronial 
mansion  in  Scotland,  near  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
family  of  that  name.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  a  ballad  entitled  "  Cad- 
zow Castle." 

Caerlaverock  Castle.  An  ancient 
and  noted  feudal  fortress  near 
Dumfries,  Scotland,  the  former 
seat  of  the  Maxwells,  celebrated 
for  its  sieffe  by  King  Eklwimi  I. 
of  England,  and  for  the  brave 
resistance  made  by  its  garrison. 
This  castle  suggested  to  Scott  hiB 
description  of  Ellengowan. 

Caesar.  See  Cleopatra  and  Ck- 
SAR,  Death  of  Julius  Cj^sab* 
Triumphs  of  Jl'lius  C^sar. 

CsDsar  Borgia.  A  portrait  often 
ascribed  to  Raphael,  and  said  to 
be  the  likene.ss  of  the  Prince,  in 
the  Borghese  gallery  at  Rome. 
It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  neither 
the  work  of  the  one  nor  the  por^ 
trait  of  the  other. 

CaDsars,  Palace  of  the.    See  Pai/- 

ACE  OF  THE   CiESARS. 

CflBsar's  Tower.  A  remarkable 
keep  of  immense  size  and  im- 
pressive effect,  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  of  which  it  fonns  a  part. 
See  Kenilworth  Castlk. 

Cai6  (Caffd)  Grecco.  [The  Greek 
Cafd.J  A  well-known  cafe  at 
Rome,  in  the  Via  Condotti,  fa- 
mous as  the  rendezvous  of  artists 
of  all  nations. 


._  "In  the  mominff  we  breakfast 
at  the  ca/e  Greco  ;  this  is  a  long,  low, 
smoky  apartment,  not  brilliant  or  at- 
tractive, but  convenient:  it  appears  to 
be  like  the  rest  throughout  Italy." 

Taitif,  Trant. 

Caffegiolo.    A  royal  villa,  the  an- 
cient residence  of    the  Medicis, 
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sboat  U  milea  bom  Floreoce, 
Italy. 
CMKliMrli  V'he.  A  Sardinian  steam- 
er tradiDK  betweea  Qeooa  and 
TaaiH.  8&p  waa  seiied  by  iome 
Sicilian  aavpiitiirers  In  June, 
IS5T,  who  with  her  effected  a.  land- 
Ing  on  the  territory  of  Naples. 
Aiterwards  the  vessel  was  snr- 
rendereil  to  tlis  Neapolitans,  vrbo 
Imprisoned  with  the  crew  two 
English  engineers  who  were  on 
lioanl.  The  affair  beoanie  a  mat- 
ler  ot  dlplninatic  corrcs]K>ndHDce 


ilninatic  corrcsiK>nd£ 
England  and  Naples 


Caiapbaa'  Palaoe.  This 
applleil  to  a  buUdlnR,  now  a  con- 
vent, on  Zion.  which  seems  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Armeni- 
ans. The  credulous  see  here  the 
stone  which  cluscd  tlie  Saviour'* 
sepulchre,  tba  spot  where  Peter 
was  standing  when  he  denied  his 
blaster,  and  even  the  lery  stone 
upon   which   the    cock    roosted 


when 


Calm 


See 


Caiua  College.  A  toundation  ot 
(he  Cnivemily  of  Cam  brieve. 
England.  The  college  was  Insti- 
tuted in  134H. 

Calais  Pier.  A  noted  picture  by 
Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner 
<IT79-1)»1).  In  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Calaveras  Pinea.  A  celebrated 
Saoye  o[  mammoth  pine-treea 
(.Sequoia  glnantfa)  [a  Calavera)) 
County,  California.  Some  ot 
these  arc  aliout  320  feet  hl(i:h  and 
:«  (eel  In  diameter.  A  similar 
jntjve,  liliewise  much  visited  by 
inurista,  is  foimd  In  Mariposa 
t'ountv.  These  trees  are  believed 
lo  be  over  3,300  years  ot  ace-  By 
an  art  of  Coni^ess  this  etovc  was 
eranteil  to  the  State  of  California 
ou  condition  that  it  should  lie 
kept  aa  a  public  domain.  The 
mant  was  accepted,  and  the  1o- 
i«llty  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
commlssioneis. 

Caledonia.  The.  An  an 
slilpolthe  British  navy 
Oct.  21,  latst. 


I  Caledonian  Forest, 

ot  the  ancient  wooil  which  once, 

I  under  the  name  of  tlie  Caledoni- 
an Forest,  covered  the  whole  ot 

I  southern  Srollnnil.  from  aea  to 
sea,  still  exiitts  on  tlie  bank  of 
the  Avon  near  Hamilton.  A  tew 
large  oaiis  are  sJl  that  is  now  left. 

I  California.  A  statue  by  Hiram 
Powers  (1809-1873). 

.  California  Street.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal  streets   in  San  Francisco. 

I     Cai.,  in  which  the  chief  banking 
offlces  are  sltuatud. 
Caligula.    A  noted  bronze  bust  ot 
the    Roman    einneror    Caligula, 

,  now  in  Turin,  Italy.  [Called  also 
the  Albertina  Bruiae.J 

Mr-  "  One  of  the  moM  predoua  par. 
train  of  snilqully,  iint  only  hwmiu*  It 
canHnni  Ihc  tmllmgny  of  ihc  ktwd 

of  dutlunlun."  J.  A.  SifrHOHdt. 

CaliKula'B  Palace  and  BridBo.  A 
picture  by  Joseph  Mallord  Wil- 
liam Turner  (ITT.VIWI ),  the  Eng- 
lish landscape-pointer,  and  re- 
Rardi^l  one  of  his  best  works.  In 
the  Niitional  Oulier.v.  London. 

Callato.    Sec  Diana  andCalisto. 

CallxtuB,  Bt.  See  Catacomb  or 
St.  Caliktcs. 

Oaliins  ol  Bt.  Peter.  See  Mib> 
ACfLOfs  DKAuiim  or  Fishes. 

CallinB  ot  the  Apostles.  A  fresco- 
painting  by  Domenico  Gblrlan- 
i1b)"'(1-H!>-1498  7).  In  the  Sistlua 
(Ibupel,  Rome. 

Callirrhde.  The  fountain  —  and 
according  to  Pausnnlaa  the  only 
one  —  which  supplied  sweet  run- 
ning water  to  Athens.  Greece. 
Also  known  as  Enntacraniii.  from 
the  nine  ]ilpe8  In  which  the  w 


1  CalTary.  A  rock  so  called,  now 
I  within  the  Clinrch  of  the  Scpul- 
1     clire,  at  Jerusalem.    The  Saviour 
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was  cnicificd  at  a  place  known  as 
Golgotha  (Hebrew  for '*  a  skill r •), 
the  Liatin  eijuivalent  for  which  is 
CalvariOt  whence  our  English  Cal- 
vary. 


*•  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  there  are  two  errors  implied 
in  tlie  popular  expresvion  *  Mount  Cal- 
vary.' 1.  There  is  in  the  Scriptural 
narrative  no  mention  of  a  mount  or  hill. 
2.  There  ie  no  such  name  as  'Calva- 
ry.* The  passage  from  which  the 
word  is  taken  in  Luke  zxiii.  33,  is 
merely  the  Latin  translation  (*  Calva- 
ria')  of  what  the  Evangelist  calls  *a 
skull,'— itpai'toi'.*'  A.  P.  Stanley. 

According  to  Mr.  Bulwcr,  Glory  is  a 
Calrary  on  which  the  poet  Ik  crucified. 

Guitaoe  Planches  Trcms. 

Calves-Head  Club.  This  club,  **  in 
ridicule  of  the  memory  of  Charles 
I,"  consisting  of  Indei)endents 
and  Anal)a])tists,  and  formed  in 
the  times  of  the  Revolution,  was 
in  exi.stence  as  late  as  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reij:fn  of  George  II. 
They  met  annually,  and  dined 
uix)n  calvps'  heads  preparetl  in 
various  ways,  by  which  they  rep- 
resented the  King  and  his  friends. 
Their  meetings  were  at  length 
broken  up  by  a  mob. 

Indeed,  his  fOcorpo  Snvllle,  Viscount 
Ilahfaxj  Jests  upon  hereditary  monarchy 
were  sometimes  such  a«  would  have  l>ottpr 
become  a  member  of  the  Caffs  Head  Club 
than  a  privy  councillor  ot  the  Stuarts. 

Macaulay. 

Calvin's  House.  The  liouso  in 
which  the  Reformer  lived  from 
1M3  to  ir)(54.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Rue  des  Chanoines,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Calydonian  Boar.    See  Chace  of 

THE  CaLYDOMAX  BoAR. 

Camaldoli,  Convent  of.  A  cele- 
brated monastic  establishment  at 
Camaldoli,  Italy,  founded  near 
the  l)eginniug  of  the  eleventh 
century. 


"  This  monastery  is  secluded 
from  the  approach  of  woman,  In  a  deep, 
narrow,  woody  dell.  Its  circuit  of  dead 
walls,  built  on  the  conventual  plan, 
gives  it  an  aspect  of  confinement  and 
defence;  yet  this  is  considered  as  a 
privileged  retreat,  where  the  rule  of 
the  order  relaxes  its  rigor,  and  no 
monks  can  reside  but  the  sick  or  the 
superannuated,  the  dignitary  or  the 
eteward,  the  apothecary  or  the  bead- 
tamer.  Fttrtyth, 


Oh,  Joy  fbr  all,  who  h«ur  her  call 
From  wrviy  Camaldoli' $  eonvent'WdlU 
And  Elmo's  towers  to  freedom's  carnlvtll 

WkUher. 

Cambiaac  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Cambiaso.]  A  noted  palace  in 
Genoa,  Italy. 

Cambio,  Sala  deL  See  Sala  del 
Cambio. 

Cambridge  House.  A  mansion  in 
London,  where  Adolphus,  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  voungest  son  of 
George  III.,  died  in  1890.  It  was 
afterwards  the  town  residence  of 
Viscount  Palmcrston,  and  is  now 
a  Naval  and  Military  Club  House. 

Cambuskenneth  Abbey.  A  ruined 
monastery  in  Scotland,  near  Al- 
loa, founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  once  the  richest  abbey 
in  the  kingdom. 

Camden  Housei  A  mansion  in 
London,  built  in  1612,  and  inter- 
esting from  its  historic  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  lived 
here  with  his  mother,  Queen 
Anne.  Camden  House  was  burnt 
in  1862,  and  has  since  been  re- 
built. 

Back  In  the  dark,  by  Rrompton  Park, 
lie  turned  up  thro'  the  (Jore, 

And  ftluMk  in  Campden-house  ao  high. 
All  iu  his  coach  and  four.  Sw\/i. 

Camelot.  A  hill  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  parish  of  Queen's 
Camel,  England,  famous  in  the 
Arthurian  legends. 

OOose.  If  once  I  had  thee  upon  Sarnm 

plain, 
I'd  drive  thee  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 

Shakespeare. 

Camera  della  Segnatura.  One  of 
the  four  cliaml)er8  known  as  the 
Stanze  of  Raphael,  in  the  Vati- 
can, Rome,  because  adorned  with 
imintiugs  by  that  master. 

Camere  di  Raffaello.  See  Stanze 
OF  Raphael. 

Campagna.  [The  country.]  A 
name  given,  in  particular,  to  the 
undulating  plain  which  extends 
on  all  sides  around  Rome,  in- 
cluding portions  of  ancient  La- 
tiuni  and  Etruria.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  first  applied  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  whole 
region  is  now  very  unhealthy  in 
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Bummer,  owing  to  the  miasmata 
which  rise  from  it.  Pliny  si^caks 
of  the  healthfulness  and  i)erennial 
salubrity  of  this  now  desolate 
region,  which  was  once  adorned 
with  Roman  villas  and  gardens. 
Pius  VI.  (1775-17W)  drained  a 
portion  of  this  plain. 


.^  "Of  all  klnd»  of  country  that 
could,  by  poMlbility,  He  ouuide  the 

Sftt«a  of  Rome,  tblii  is  the  apt«Kt  and 
tteat  burial-ground  for  the  l>ead  City." 

Ifickent. 

t(^  "  Over  this  rcgflon  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  a  Hglit  atiil  hangH  more  beautiful 
Uian  its  gulden  mista  or  the  purple 
«hadow«  tnnt  lie  upon  ita  distant  hills. 
The  spirit  of  the  past  dwells  here,  and 
breathes  over  the  landscape  the  conse- 
crating gleams  of  valor,  pairiutism,  and 
flUal  duty."  UiUard. 

JKp-  ••  Nothinir  can  be  more  heart- 
rending than  the  contrast  which  the 
immediate  and  the  present  here  form 
with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  glid- 
ed as  they  are  by  the  feelings  and  the 
fancy.  I  cannot  express  the  sinking 
of  heart  which  I  felt  in  piuifiinK  so 
many  hours  over  this  dreary  waste  — 
these  lugftitfi  campi^  so  dlflVirnit  from 
all  the  deserts  nature  has  elsi-where 
left  or  created .*•  7V*  knnr. 

Xothlnp  Impresses  the  trav«'ller  more. 
on  vi«ltintc  the  once  Imperial  city,  than 
the  Ionic  llnc-sof  nquediicts  that  an*  evrrv- 
whcre  #et'Xi  Htret«'lilfiK  acro««s  the  now  de- 
serted plain  of  the  Canipagna. 

Fergusson. 

Grove*,  temples,  palaces. 
Swept  from  the  sl^'ht:  and  iiothiufr  tImMc, 
Amid  the  siilphiiit>us  vapors  that  •xhalu 
As  from  a  land  accur'«t,  j*avc  here  and 

there 
An  empty  lomb,  a  fyai:ment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  'dismembered  Kiant. 

Samuel  Rogers. 

THo  wreaths  of  sad  Campagna'i  flowers 
.Shall  chlldlMM/d  In  thy  pathway  flinR; 

No  earlantlfl  from  their  ravaged  lK>wer8 
Shall  Temi's  maidens  bring.     Whittier. 

The  priest,  and  the  swart  flsher  by  his  side, 
Beheld  the  Ktemal  City  lift  Its  domes 
And  solemn  fanes  and  monumental  pomp 
Above  the  waste  Campagna.        Whittier. 

Campana  Museum.  An  old  Ro- 
man coUortion,  now  forming  part 
of  the  Musee  Naiwleon  III.,  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris.  It  was  bought 
by  the  French  Government  in 
IWU.  This  museum  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  antique  statues, 
and  is  rich  in  jewels  of  gold  and 
precious  stoues. 


MHe.  d'Estang  had  earrlnm  like  those 
in  the  Campana  Museum,  with  emeralds. 

ratR«,  Trans, 

Campanile.  In  Italy,  the  general 
name  for  the  belfry  or  l)elT-tower 
of  a  church,  usually  in  that  coun- 
try a  seitarate  building  from  the 
church  itself.  The  more  noted 
cami)aniles  are  those  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  an<l  Venice.  See  Giotto's 
Campanile,  the  Leaning  Towku, 
and  St.  Mark's  Campanile. 

CampbelL    See     Castle     Camp- 

HKLL. 

Campidoglio,  Fiasza  del.  See 
Piazza  dkl  Campidoglio. 

Campo  di  Sangue.  See  Field  of 
Blood. 

Campo  Mano.  The  modern  Ital- 
ian name  of  the  ancient  Campus 
Martins,  or  Field  of  Mars,  a  low 
irregular  plain  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  between  the  Corso  and 
the  Tiber,  surrounded  by  the  Pin- 
cian.  Qnirinal,  Viminal.  and  Capi- 
toline  hills,  including  the  princi- 

Sal   portion   of  the  mod(?ru  city, 
ee  CAMPirs  Marthh. 

Campo  Santo.  [The  Holy  Field.] 
A  celebrated  cemetery  in  llsa, 
Italy,  adjoining  the  Cathedral 
and*Baj)ti8tery.  It  was  founded 
by  Archbishop  Ubaldo  de'  Lan- 
franchi,  about  the  year  120Q,  who. 
retreating  from  Palestine,  whence 
he  had  Iwjcn  exiM?lled  by  Saladin, 
returned  with  53  vessels  latlen 
with  earth  from  Mount  Calvary, 
wiiich  he  deix>8ited  in  this  iilace. 
The  present  building  was  begun 
in  1*J7H.  It  has  given  its  name  to 
every  similar  burial-place  in  Ita- 
ly. It  contains  a  niu.sr'uni  of  se- 
pulchral monuments,  aud  frescos 
of  much  celebrity. 

*y  "  Giovanni  Pisana,  having  been 
appointed  to  enclose  the  space  with 
wailB,  designed  and  built  the  first,  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful,  Campo  San- 
to in  Italy.  Following  the  ground- 
plan  marked  out  by  Archbishop  Lan- 
rranchi,  Giovanni  raised  his  outer  walls 
without  windows,  and  with  only  two 
doors  looking  towards  thi-  Duomo,  that 
the  frescos,  with  which  tlu-y  were  to 
be  covered  on  the  Inside,  mitfht  be  pro- 
tected as  far  as  possible  fn»in  the  inju- 
rious effect  of  the  salt  and  damp  sea- 
winds.    Uulwccu    theac    outer    walls, 
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which  ho  decorated  with  arches  nnd 
plIsNteni,  aiid  the  inner,  directly  con- 
tiguous to  the  qumlrangle,  he  innde  a 
brond-roofed  corridor  puvvd  with  mar- 
ble, liffhted  by  Gothic  windows  and 
four  open  doorways."  Perkint. 

The  Cemetere  rnl'd  Campo  Santo  In 
made  of  divers  frally  ladint'N  ol  eartli  for- 
tnerly  brought  from  JenisAlcm,  said  to  bo 
of  such  a  iiatiiro  as  to  rnnKunie  dc.-td  >kmI' 
Ins  In  fortv  hours.  'TIs  clohtcn-d  Mitu 
uiarblo  arches.  Jolin  Evelyn^  1644. 

Love,  lonK  rememt>crlng  those  she  could 

n<»t  save. 
Here  Iiunj?  the  crsMIe  of  Ttnli.in  Art : 
Fuith  rockirdit:  like  a  heruiit  child  went 

forth 
From  heiicc  that  power  which  beantifled 

the  earth. 
She  pcri4lic<i  when  the  world  had  lured 

her  heart 
From  luT  true  ft-icnds,  Itellgion  and  the 
(iruve. 

]if  onumcntal  marbles, 

Time-ch>uded  frescos,  mouldering  year 
by  year. 
Dim  cells  In  wlilch  all  day  the  night-bird 
warbles.  — 
These  thiiii^s  arc  sorrowfUl  elsewhere, 
not  hero : 
A  mljrhticr  Powi-r  than  Art's  huth  here 
hernhriite: 
Btrsng-Tl  thoutread'st  the  soil  of  Pal- 
estine. AubreifcUi  Vere. 

Even  the  Mumberers  In  the  churchyard 
of  the  Campo  Santo  ho  nu>d 

Bcarce  more  quiet  thnn  the  living  world 
that  underneath  us  Urenmod. 

T,  W.  PartoM. 

A  slgnnl  example  is  the  fine  enthroned 
Ma<io(iiiA  In  tne  Campo  Santo,  who  re- 
ceives St.  Uiinl  rl  when  prosonttd  hy  St. 
I'eter  and  St.  i'auL  Jin.  Jameson. 

Campo  Vacoino.  [The  Cow-Pas- 
ture] The  modern  Italian  name 
of  the  Forum  Romanum,  or  Ilo- 
man  Forum,  derived,  it  is  8ui>- 
poaed,  from  the  creatcr  part  of 
the  area  having  become,  a.s  far 
hack  as  the  lifteenth  century,  the 
resort  of  cattle,  "  a  kind  of  Ro- 
man Smithfleld;"  but  according 
to  others  the  name  is  derived 
from  one  Vitruvius  Vacco,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  there.  See 
Forum  iioaiANUM. 

1844,  Not.  7.  We  went  into  the  Campo 
Vaccino  by  the  rulnn  of  the  Ti>mple  of 
Peace  built  by  Titus  Vespasianii*. 

John  Evelyn, 

Campus  EsquilinuB.  [E.squiline 
Field.]  A  burial-finround  for  the 
poor  in  ancient  Rome.  It  now 
makes  a  part  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Massimo. 


Campus  Martius.  [Field  of  lifan.] 
1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  irreg- 
ular plain  in  the  city  of  Rome 
surrounded  by  the  Pincian,  Quiri- 
nal,  Viminal,  and  Capitoline  hilto, 
now  including  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  modem  city.  This 
region  did  not  come  within  the 
walls  of  ancient  Rome,  and  it  is 
thouglit  that  settlements  were 
first  made  here  during  the  Lom- 
Itard  invasion,  when,  the  supply 
of  water  through  the  aqueducts 
liaving  1)een  cut  off,  the  people 
were  compelled  to  desert  the  hills 
and  seek  the  plain  below  where 
they  could  use  the  water  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Pantheon  and  a  few 
fragments  of  other  structures  are 
all  that  is  now  left  of  the  build- 
ings which  were  erected  upon  the 
Campus.  Campo  Marzo  is  the 
mo<lern  Italian  name  of  the  an- 
cient Field  of  Mars. 

—Thereof  old 
With  nrm^  nnd  trophies  gleamed  the  JMd 

of  Mars: 
There  to  their  dsily  sports  the  noble  youth 

rushed  emulous.  John  Dyer, 

2.  A  largo  open  square  iu  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Campus  Sceleratus.  [The  Ac- 
cursed Field.]  A  field  iu  ancient 
Rome  where  unchaste  ^nrgin8 
were  buried  alive. 


Cana,    Marriage   at. 

BIAOE  AT  CaXA. 


See  Har- 


Canadian  Fall.  See  IIorse-Shob 
Fall. 

Canal  of  the  Giudccca.  A  picture 
of  a  scene  in  Venice,  by  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  (1775- 
1851).  In  the  National  Gallerj-, 
London. 

Canal  Street.  A  noted  street  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  It  has  a 
breadth  of  nearly  200  feet,  with  a 
grass-plot  25  feet  in  width  in  the 
centre,  extending  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

Canale  Grande.  See  Giiaxd  Ca- 
nal. 

Cancelleria,  Palazzo  della.  A 
magnificent  j^ilace  in  Rome,  com- 

Sleted  in  14«>5,  the  official  resi- 
cnco  of  the  Vice-chancellor. 
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Otae,  Grotto  dAL    See  Grotta 
DSL  GAinL 


Street.     A  well-known 
^odem  street  in  London,  leading 
out  of  St.  Paal*8  Churchjard. 

Canon,  The.  A  celebrated- print 
by  Albert  DQrer  (1471-1528)  which 
is  thought  to  be  tlie  first  example 
of  the  art  of  etching. 

Gallon.   See  Grand  CAftoic  of  thb 

TbLU>W8TONX. 

Oanonbniy  Tower.  Abnildingin 
London,  formerly  the  resort  and 
lodging-plaoe  oi  many  literary 
men. 

Canongate.  A  noted  street  and 
the  principal  thoroughfare  in  the 
Old  Town  of  Bdinburgh,  Scot- 
land (bearing  different  names  at 
other  points  of  its  course),  and  ter- 
minating at  the  rocky  eminence 
on  which  stands  the  palace  of 
Holyrood.  Sir  Walter  Scott  nub- 
lished  two  series  of  tales  entitled 
"  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate." 

Strew'd    were  th«  atrceU  around  with 

niUk-whit«  reaiiM. 
FlowM    all    ttie    CanomfftUe   with   fnky 

•treams.  Byron. 

Canons  Park.  A  palatial  residence 
built  by  the  "Great  Duke  of 
Chandos,"  near  Edge  ware,  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
literary  men,  including  Pope,  who 
often  alludes  to  it.  The  original 
building  is  no  longer  standing. 

Canopnsp  Decree  of.  See  Stone 
OF  SAn. 

Canterbury  CathedraL  A  mag- 
nificent cathedral  at  Canterbury, 
England.  It  was  designed  by  Sir 
James  Burrough,  was  begun  in 
1174,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  It  contains  the  shrino 
of  Thomas  k  Bcckct,  in  former 
times  a  great  resort  of  pil,']n^ims. 
See  SiiaiNB  of  Thomas  X  Becket. 

And  (ip«cla1l3r  from  evenr  Rhfre'H  ende 
Of  Kngle  lond  to  C€mter6iirv  tlicy  wcnde. 

Chaucer* 

Cape  Horn.  A  name  given  to  a 
locality  ou  the  line  of  tlie  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  California. 


held  on  by  men  above,  antn  thtjwere 
enabled  to'blaat  for  tbemaelvea  a  fbol- 
bold  on  the  aide  of  the  precipice.** 

iiamuel  SmUet, 

Capella  Borgheae.  [Borghese 
Chapel.]  A  gorgeous  chapel,  so 
called  from  the  Borghese  familv, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Mana 
Maggiore  in  Rome,  built  for  Paul 
V.  m  1608,  rich  in  marbles,  ala- 
basters, and  frescos. 


**  Tbe  aplendor  of  the  oppoaite 
Borgheae  chapel  io  &r  aarpaasca  my 
fieebie  powera  of  deacripUon  that  I 
ahall  leave  it  all  to  your  imagination,  to 
which  yoQ  may  give  abundance  of  latl- ' 
tude,  xor  it  can  acarcely  aurpaaa  the 
reality.  It  contalna  one  of  8u  Luke'a 
precloua  performancea,  a  mlraculoua 
Image  of  tno  Virgin.**  £aton. 

Capella  BraacaooL  [Brancacci 
Chapel.]  A  chapel  in  the  con« 
vent  of  the  Carmine,  Florence, 
Italy,  celebrated  for  its  fine  Ires- 
cos  by  Masaccio  (1402?-1443). 


*'  Tlie  bluffs  at  this  point  are  so 
precipitous  that  when  the  railroad  was 
innde  the  workmen  had  to  be  lowered 
down  the  lace  of  the  rock  by  ropea,  and 


_  M  Tl^g  Importance  of  those  tren- 
coa  arises  from  the  fact  thnt  they  hold 
the  same  place  In  the  history  of  art 
during  tbe  fifteenth  century,  as  the 
works  of  Giotto,  In  the  Arena  chapvl 
at  Padua,  hold  during  the  fourteenth. 
Each  aerlea  forma  an  epoch  in  paint- 
ing.** Layard, 

People  at  the  present  day  still  po  to  the 
Brancacct  0tapel  to  contemplnte  this  iso- 
lated creator  [.SiRsaccIn]  who«e  precocious 
example  no  one  followed       7Vim«,  TVofit. 

He  came  to  Florence  long  ai?o 

And  painted  luTc  the^e  walls,  that  shone 

For  Raphael  and  for  Ang<>lo 

With  necretii  deeper  than  his  own, 

Tlien  shrank  into  the  darkatniin. 

And  died,  we  know  not  how  or  when. 

LowelL 

Oai>ella  Clementina.  See  Clem- 
ext's  Cuapel. 

Capella  Corsini.  See  Cobsixi 
Cuapel. 

Cai;>ella  della  Colonna  Santa. 
[Chapel  of  the  Holy  Pillar.]  A 
chapel  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Home,  so  called  from  an  in- 
scribed pillar  in  it,  concerning 
which  the  church  tradition  is 
that  it  is  the  one  against  which 
Christ  leaned  when  teaching  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Capella  Paolina.  [Pauline  Chap- 
el.] An  apartment  in  the  Vatican 
Palace,  Rome,  built  in  1540  for 
Paul  III.  It  contains  two  fres- 
cos by  Michael  Angelo. 
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"Two  cxcollont  fresco*  eie- 
entod  by  Michael  Angclo  on  tho  itide 
wallK  or  the  Tauline  Chapel  are  little 
cared  fur,  and  are  »o  much  blackened 
by  the  iiraoke  of  lamixi  that  they  are 
•eldom  mentioned.  1  he  Crucitixion  of 
8t.  l*eter,  under  the  larjfe  window,  io  in 
a  moKt  unfavorable  liKht,  but  \h  dlA- 
tin|inii'*bed  for  Ita  grand,  nevere  compo- 
nition.  That  on  the  oppoMite  wull  — 
the  (\>nverHion  of  8t.  raul  — Im  ntill 
tolerably  distinct."  KugUr. 

Capella  Sistina.  See  Sisti^^  Chap- 
el. 

Capitol,  Tho  [Rome].  See  Capi- 
TOLiNE  IIiLL  and  Piazza  del 
Cami'iikkjlio. 

Capitol  [of  the  United  States].  Tho 
iinnienst;  and  magnificent  build- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C'.,  devoted 
to  the  uses  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. The  centre  building  is 
of  freestone  i>aint(;d  white.  Its 
corner-stone  was  Iai<l  by  Wash- 
ington in  17f>2.  The  marble  ex- 
tinisious  were  begun  in  ISol.  The 
total  length  of  the  original  Capi- 
tol, together  with  the  wings  and 
corridors,  is  TM  f(?et.  The  build- 
ing covers  an  area  of  3^  acres,  and 
the  cost  of  erection  has  l)ecn  over 
?ii;>,(XK),000.  It  is  surmounted  by 
an  iron  dome  which  is  287  feet 
alwve  the  )>asc  of  the  building, 
and  l.'l.'i.i  feet  in  diameter,  being 
8ur])assed  in  size  only  by  four 
domes  in  Europe,  —  that  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  of  St.  Paul's  in 
I/ondon,  St.  Isaac's  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, ami  tliat  of  the  Invalides 
in  Paris.  Tlie  dome  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  colossal  statue  of  Lil>erty 
in  bronze,  10  feet  in  height,  staml- 
ing  uiH)n  a  globe  which  bears 
the  inscription  E  Pliiribus  Unutn. 
"Within  the  Capitol  are  included 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Su]>n»me  Court  n»om,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

jjra^  "  We  have  built  no  national 
tem]>loi«  but  tho  Capitol;  we  consult 
no  common  oraclo  but  the  C-ouAtitu- 
tion."  B.  Choate. 

When,  \<^\  in  a  vlnlon  I neemert  to »tand 
In  th«»  lonely  Capitol.    On  each  h«nd 
Fiin^tn-tctHni  the  portico;  dim  and  ^mnd 
It^  coIuinuK  ranKed,  like  a  martial  band 
Of  shcett'd  ii])ectrps  whom  fumie  command 
Had  called  to  a  last  reviewing. 

Jiret  llarte. 


Capitol  [of  New  Torkl.  An  im- 
mense and  imposing  Doildine  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  desisncnl 
for  legislative  purpases  ana  tho 
uses  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  State.  The  structure  is 
of  the  Renaissance  architecture, 
and  one  of  the  best  finished  and 
most  costly  edifices  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 

Capitoline  Hill.  [Lat.  Mons  CapU 
tnlinus.]  One  of  the  original  sev- 
en hills  of  ancient  Rome,  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  Forum, 
and  still  bearing  the  same  name. 
The  Church  of  Ara  Cceli  is  sup- 
THKsed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Temnle  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
whicn  form<»rly  stood  upon  the 
summit.  There  is  a  depression 
called  the  Intermontium,  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill,  forming  two 
heights,  upon  the  summit  of  one 
of  which  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  is  thought  to  have 
stood,  and  upon  the  summit  of 
the  other  tiie  Arx  Capitolii. 
Upon  the  latter  mount  is  place<l 
the  temple  which  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  built  and  to  have  d«Hli- 
cAted  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Tho 
hill  was  originally  called  Mons 
Satiirnius,  and  afterwards  (or  cer- 
tainly the  whole  of  one  side  of 
it)  >ton8  Tarpeia,  from  her  who, 
during  the  war  with  the  Sabines, 
longing  for  the  golden  bracelet.H 
of  the  enemy,  and  allured  by  tho 
promise  of  receiving  that  which 
they  wore  upon  their  arms, 
treacherously  opened  the  fortress 
to  the  Sabines,  and  was  rewarded 
hy  iM'ing  cruished  by  the  shields 
w-hicli  thev  threw  uix>n  her  in 
passing.  It  lastly  received  the 
name  of  Mons  Capitolinus  (or 
Capitolium),  because  in  digffing 
the  foundations  for  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  (Capitolinus)  a  bloody 
human  head  was  found,  which 
the  augurs  declared  to  be  an 
omen  that  Rome  was  destined  to 
become  the  head  of  Italy.  The 
famous  Tar[>eian  Rock  was  also 
ujiou  this  side  of  the  Intermon- 
tium, though  its  exact  .'iituation  is 
not  definitely  determined.  See 
Piazza  del  Campidoolio. 
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"Bat  when  we  fhlnk  of  lU  in. 
TQlnermble  eiUdcUlta  TMilshcd  templet, 
lu  triumphal  arcbe*,  ita  splendid  por* 
ticoe.  Its  golden  atatuea,  and  all  its 
unpajrallelea  but  forgotten  sulcndort 
— It  i«  Indeed  a  contrast  to  looK  round 
on  the  scattered  ruins  of  that  seat  of 
empire  which  awed  the  world;  to  be- 
hold a  convent  of  barefooted  friars 
usurping  the  proud  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Ifoximus,  a  few  miserable 
hovels  crowning  the  Tarpelan  Itock, 
and  the  palace  of  a  modem  Romiui 
patrician  occupying  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Ovid  and  the  School  of  I'hi- 
losophers.**  C  A,  Eaton. 


"No  language  contains  a  word 
of  more  expression  and  significance 
than  the  Capitol,  nor  is  there  a  spot  on 
earth  more  full  of  historical  Interest. 
It  was  at  once  a  fortress  and  a  temple ; 
the  head  of  the  Roman  state  and  the 
shrine  of  their  religion.  The  Ciipltol 
was  the  symbol  of  ancient  Rome,  as 
Bt.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  are  the 
symbols  of  the  modem  and  medieval 
city."  G.  8.  Hillard. 

UnH^zed,  but  foul  with  barren  lust. 
MarkhaUed  her  powen  tu  overwhelm 
Our  Capitol  sna  ancient  realm, 

And  lay  Koine's  glories  in  the  diixt? 

JJvraee,  Trans. 

Cat.    CKsar,  I  never  stood  on  cercmo- 

nicti. 
Yet  now  they  (right  me.    There  is  one 

witliin. 
Besides  tlie  things  that  we  have  heard 

and  seen, 
Ilecount<i  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the 

watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 
And  graven  luve  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up 

their  dead ; 
Fierce   fiery   warriors  fboght  upon   the 

clouds. 
In  rank*,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of 

war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol. 

SluAlesptare. 

« 

Capitoline  MuBenm.  See  Musbo 
Capitolimo. 

Capitoliuxn.  See  C apitolixe  Hi  ll 
aud  Piazza  del  Campii>o(}lio. 

Cappncoini,  Convent,  Church,  and 
Cemetery  of  the.  One  of  the  lar- 
eeftt  and  moRt  populous  conventM 
in  Rome,  l>eIonginf];  to  the  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The 
conventual  Church  contains  a 
numlM.*r  of  fine  pictures,  includ- 
ing;; that  of  the  "Archan);;el  Mi- 
chael and  the  Devil  *'  by  Guido. 
Adjoiniiifi;  the  Church  is  the  fa- 
mous Cemetery  of  the  Cappucci- 
ni.    It  is  a  sort  of  museum  of 


bones,  consisting  of  four  cham- 
bers diM^orated  with  human 
bones,  and  bodies  that  have  be- 
come mummified.  The  earth  was 
brought  hither  from  Jerusalem. 
Several  skeletons  are  standing 
upright,  dresHiHl  in  their  monas- 
tic rol)es.  Whenever  a  brother 
dies,  he  is  buried  in  the  oldest 
grave,  and  the  bones  which  have 
been  displaced  to  make  room  for 
him  are  removed  to  the  general 
collection. 

Caprine,  Monte.    See  Moktb  Ca- 

PBINO. 

Capucines,  Boulevart  des.  One 
of  the  boulevards  of  Paris.    See 

BOL-LEVAKDS. 

Caracalla,  Baths  of.  See  Baths 
OF  Caiiacalla. 

Card  Party.  A  small  but  ver\*  in- 
teresting picture,  repre8<'iitiug  a 
company  of  men  and  women  at 
a  card-table,  bv  Luc  Jacolwz, 
commonly  callei!  Lucas  van  I>«'v- 
den  (HiM-l.'i.tt),  a  Flemish  j)aint- 
er.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton 
House,  England. 

Cardiff  Giant.  A  noted  piece  of 
trickery  in  the  8ha]>c  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  gyi^sum  disinterred  at 
a  little  place  called  C^ardiff,  near 
Lafayette,  N.Y.,  in  Octobi^r,  IWiO,  • 
and  successfully  palmed  olT  upon 
some  of  the  most  distinguished 
antiquaries  and  palaeontologists 
of  America  lus  Ixiing  either  a  work 
of  ancient  mml^Uure,  or  more 
I>robably  a  fossilized  man.  It 
was  carried  al>out  the  country, 
and  publicly  exhibited  to  great 
crowds  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
At  last  the  fact  came  out,  that  it 
had  l)een  cut  from  a  qiuirry  in 
Iowa  not  long  before,  wrouglit 
into  shape  in  Chicago,  and  bur- 
ied in  C'anlilT,  where  it  was  soon 
after  allesed  to  have  been  acci- 
dentally luscovered. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio.    See  Bkn- 

TIV0<?L10. 

Cardinal  Bibiena.    See  Bibikxa. 

Cardinal  Pole.    See  Pole. 

Cardross  Castle.  A  mined  castle 
in  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde,  near 
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Damharton.    In  this  castle  Rob- 
ert Bruce  died  in  1329. 

CarinsD.  A  fashionable  quarter  in 
ancient  Rome,  situated  upon  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  where  many  of  the 
nobles  and  principal  citizens  had 
their  residences. 

Carisbrooke  Castle.  A  magnifi- 
cent feudal  mansion,  now  in 
ruins,  in  the  village  of  Caris- 
brooke on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Charles  I.  was  confined  here  after 
his  flight  from  Hampton  Court. 
The  castle  contains  a  well  said  to 
be  over  300  feet  in  depth. 

Caritft.  [Charity.]  A  picture  by 
Andrea  Vannucchi,  called  An- 
drea del  Sarto  (1487-1531),  the 
Italian  painter,  and  considered 
one  of  his  liest  works.  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Caritil.  [Charity.]  A  striking  pic- 
ture bv  Bartolommco  Schedone 
(15()0-1<)15).  In  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  Italy. 

Carlisle  Castle.  An  ancient  feu- 
dal fortress  in  Carlisle,  England, 
now  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  was 
built  by  AVilliam  Rufus  {\(XHy- 
1100).  The  castle  is  at  present 
used  as  a  barrack  and  armory. 

MuBinu  on  this  strange  hap  the  while, 
The  Kliijf  wends  back  to  fair  Carlisle; 
And  cares,  fliat  cumber  royal  sway, 
Wore  memory  of  the  past  away.       Scott. 

Carlo    Borromeo.      A   statue    in 

bronze   and   copper,  of   colossal 

size,  near  Arona,  Italy,  erected  to 

the  memory  of  the  saint  in  KiW. 

It  is  1(H)  feet  in  height  including 

the  pedestal. 

Far  off  the  Horromean  saint  was  seen. 
Distinct,  though  distant,  o'er  his  native 

town, 
Wlierc  Ills  Colossus  with  benlKnant  mien, 
Lool(i«  from  its  station  on  Anmadown; 
To  it  tho  Inliind  sailor  lifts  his  eyes. 
From  I  he  wide  lalce,whcn  perilous  storms 

arise.  Southey. 

Carlo  Felice.  A  noted  theatre  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  opened  in  1828. 

Carlo,  San.    See  San  Carlo. 

Carlsbriicke,  Die.  [Charles* 
Bridp'.l  A  famous  bridge  over 
the  Moldau  in  Prague,  Austria. 
It  was  begun  in  1354 ,  and  wiis  150 
years  in  building.  The  piers  are 
surmounted  with  groups  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  28  in  number,  in- 


cluding the  celebrated  statue  of 
St.  John  Nepomuck.  See  St. 
John  Nepomuck. 

Carlton  Club.  A  noble  building 
of  Italian  architecture  (from  St. 
Mark's  Library  in  Venice),  in 
Pall  Mall,  London,  is  occupied 
by  the  famous  political  club  of 
this  name,  founded  in  1831  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Tlie  first 
meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in 
Charles  Street,  St.  James's.  It 
removed  to  Carlton  Oardens  in 
18^12,  and  in  183(>  a  club-house  was 
built  in  Pall  Mall.  The  present 
house  was  built  in  1854. 


"  The  Carlton  contains  Conser* 
vativea  of  every  hue,  fh>in  the  good 
old-fashioned  Tory  to  the  liberal  pro- 
greaaisi  of  the  latest  movements,— 
men  of  high  position  in  fortune  and 
politics.**  Timb9, 

No  Carlton  Clubs^  Reform  Clnbs.  nor 
any  sort  of  clubs  or  creature^,  or  of  ac- 
credited dpinlons  or  practices,  can  make  a 
Lie  Trutli,  can  make  Bribery  a  Proprietv. 

Carlton  House.  A  noted  mansion 
which  formerly  stood  in  Water- 
loo Place,  south  of  Pall  Mall, 
London.  It  was  built  in  17C^, 
and  was  taken  down  in  1827. 
Upon  the  Ionic  columns  of  this 
house  an  Italian  epigram  was 
written  by  Bonomi :  — 

"  Care  colonne,  che  fkttl  QuA? 
Non  saplamo,  in  verity** 

which  has  been  translated  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Dear  little  columns,  all  In  a  row. 
What  do  you  do  there  ? 
Indeed  we  dt>n*t  know.** 


"We  went  to  see  the  Prince's 
new  palace  in  Pall  Mall,  and  were 
charmed.  It  will  be  the  most  perfeci 
in  Europe.  ...  In  all  the  fairy  tales 
you  have  been,  you  was  never  in  so 

Eretty  a  scene.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
ow  admirably  all  the  carving,  stucco, 
and  ornaments  are  executed,  but 
whence  the  money  is  to  come  I  con- 
ceive not.  All  the  tin-mlnes  in  Corn- 
wall could  not  pay  a  quarter.*' 

I/orace  WalpoU,  1786, 

With  the  same  childl«h  attendant.  I  re- 
member pecpinK  throufth  the  colonnade 
at  Carlton  House  and  seeing  the  abode  of 
the  great  Prince  Regent.  ThaeJteraif. 

I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  In  Seymour  I'lace; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  fHends,  who  make 
me  amends 

By  driving  oiy  favorite  pace.       Byrtm. 
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ibtt  AlTuk^ttllBff  three  rat>- 
ooee  at  CImrUom  Amm— >om  nlKht  <U 

IhaeHntif. 


OMmliM,  The.  A  noted  church 
in  Florence,  Italy,  of  the  fifteenth 
centnxy,  containing  some  fine 
freecoe  which  are  oineat  impor- 
tance in  the  history  m  art. 

Carxiao.  A  collection  of  stones  or 
monumental  blocks  of  granite, 
several  thousand  in  number,  in 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Department  of  Morbihan, 
France.  They  are  of  unknown 
origin  and  antiquity,  and  their 
use  and  meaning  are  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  By  some  they 
are  thought  to  be  Druidic  re- 
mains, and  bv  others  to  be  of  ear- 
lier date.  They  are  probably  not 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  it  is 
quite  as  probable  that  they  were 
intended  for  military  as  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  In  their  general 
appearance  they  resemble  the 
monuments  found  in  the  Orkney 
Islands. 

Carocoio..  A  famous  car  of  great 
size,  drawn  by  two  beautiful 
oxen,  which,  in  the  old  days  of 
Florence,  accompanied  the  citi- 
zens to  the  flela  of  battle.  It 
bore  the  standard  of  the  city,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
imitation  of  the  ark  carried  before 
the  Israelites. 


"  This  vehicle  ie  dceeilbed,  and 
aleo  repre^tented  in  ancient  paintingH, 
as  a  four-wheeled,  oblong  car,  drawn 
by  two,  four,  or  six  bullocks.  .  .  . 
A  platfonn  ran  oat  in  front  of  the  car, 
•pacioua  enough  for  a  few  chosen  men 
to  defend  It,  while  behind,  on  a  cor- 
responding space,  the  musicians  gave 
spirit  tu  the  combat :  mass  was  said  on 
the  Carocdo,  ore  it  quitted  the  citv, 
the  surgeons  were  stationed  near  ft, 
and  nut  unfrequently  also  a  chaplain 
attended  it  to  the  fleld.  The  loss  of 
the  Caroccio  was  a  great  disgrace,  and 
betokened  utter  discomfiture.*' 

yapier, 

Caroline,  The.  A  United  States 
steamer  burned  Dec.  29, 1837,  by 
the  loyal  Canadians,  for  having 
brought  aid  to  the  rebels.  The 
affair 'became  a  subject  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

OaroU,  Fort.    See  Fort  Caboll. 


Garondelet,  The.  An  armoivplat- 
ed  ship  of  the  United  States  l^avy 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Oarr^.    See  Salon  CABBi. 

Garrickf  ergus  Oastle.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  castellated  struc- 
tures iu  Ireland,  standing  on  a 
rock  which  projects  into  the  sea, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
water.  It  is  in  the  county  of 
Antrim. 

Carrig-a-drold  Castle.  A  ruined 
stronghold  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  It 
successfullv  resisted  for  a  time 
the  arms  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Carrig-o-gunnelL  [Bock  of  the 
Candle.]  An  interesting  castle 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
laud,  and  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic ruins  in  the  island.  It  \f^  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  O'Brien 
family  in  1530,  and  has  undergone 
many  sieges. 

OarroiiseL  See  Arc  du  Carrou- 
SRL  and  Place  du  Carrousel. 

Carthage,  Building  of.  See 
Building  op  Carthage. 

Cartoons  of  SaphaeL  A  collec- 
tion of  seven  ^a  num1>er  of  others 
arc  now  lost)  arawinss  in  distem- 

Eer  colors  by  Raphael  (1483-1520). 
eing  original  uesighs  executed 
by  onler  of  Leo  X.,  for  tapestries 
to  adorn  the  lower  walls  of  the 
Sistiue  Chapel  in  Rome.  The 
tapestries  still  hanging  in  the 
Vatican,  for  which  tlie  C.'artoons 
were  designed,  were  called  Araz- 
zU  from  Arras  in  Flanders,  the 
place  where  they  were  execute<l. 
The  seven  Cartoons  lay  nt^glect- 
ed  until  about  1()30,  when  Charles 
I.  bought  them  by  the  advice 
of  Rubens.  After  the  death  of 
Charles,  they  were  purchased  by 
Cromwell,  and  were  suhseciuent- 
ly  removed  by  William  III.  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  they  re- 
mained until  18f)5,  when  they 
were  placed  in  a  galler}'  speciall v 
prepared  for  them  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  Ijondon. 
These  cartoons  are  ranked 
among  the  grantlest  nroiluctions 
of  Christian  art.  The  subjects 
are  "  Christ's  Charge  to  St.  Pe- 
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ter,"  **  The  Miraculoiw  Drauftht 
of  Fishes,"  "  Elymas  the  Sorcer- 
er struck  Blind,"  "  Peter  and 
John  healin^i^  the  Cripple  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate."  **Tlie  Death  of 
Ananias,"  *'  The  Sacrilice  at  Lys- 
tra,"  and  "  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens."  A  number  of  copies  of 
the  Cartoons  have  been  executed 
in  tanestry,  and  the  drawing 
have  Wen  twice  cut  into  strips 
by  tapestry-workers. 


"  \\Tien  I  firut  wont  to  «ee  Ihem, 
I  niu»t  con  Tom  I  was  but  barely  pleai»c(l ; 
the  next  time  I  liked  them  better;  but 
at  la«t,  as  I  grew  better  acquainted 
Mith  them,  I  u>U  deeply  in  iove  with 
them :  like  wise  speeches,  they  sank 
deep  into  my  heart. ' 

Steele  :  Spectator,  yd.  244. 


*•  In  the  set  of  Cartoons  for  the 
tapestries  of  the  iSirttine  Chapel,  lis 
originally  prepared  by  liaphael,  we 
have  the  foundation,  the  heaven-be- 
siowed  powers,  the  trialrt  and  sufter- 
Ingri  of  the  early  Church,  exhibited  in 
the  calling  of  St.  Peter,  the  conversion 
of  8t.  Paul,  the  acts  and  mirucleH  of 
the  apostles,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen: and  the  seiies  closed  with  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  placed  over 
the  altar,  as  typical  of  the  Himl  triumph 
of  the  Church,  the  completion  and  ful- 
Hlment  of  all  the  promincs  mu4le  to 
man,  set  forth  in  ttie  exaltation  and 
union  of  the  mortal  with  the  immortal, 
when  the  human  Mother  and  her 
divine  Son  arc  rc-uuited  and  seated  on 
the  same  throne."  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Casa  Blanoa.  [White  House.] 
An  old  Spanish  mansion  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Bienville,  the 
first  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Casa  del  Ijabradcr.  [Laborer*s 
Cottage.]  A  curious  and  noted 
building  erected  for  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain,  at  Aranjuez. 


"  A  little  plaything  of  Charles 
rV.  It  is  the  merest  little  jewel. 
There  Is  but  one  suite  of  apartments 
In  It,  all  the  rest  being  divided  into 
Broall  rooms,  cabinets,  etc.,  the   roofs 

Sainted  in  miniature  frescos,  and  the 
oors  caved  in  mosaic.  In  the  rich- 
oesa  of  its  ornaments,  which  are  often 
of  gold,  and  sometimes  of  platina,  it  is 
abaolutely  unrivalled.*'  Ticknor. 

Casa  d'Oro.    [The  Golden  House.] 
A  noble  palace  in  Venice,  Italy. 


**  It  has  no  trace  of  the  hifl^ 
roofs  or  aspiring  tendencies  of  toe 
Northern  buildings  of  the  same  age, 
no  boldly-marked  buttresaee  In  stroiif 
vertical  lines;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
flat  sky-lines,  and  every  part  U  onia> 
mented  with  a  fanciftil  rictaneM  &r 
more  characteristic  of  the  luxurious 
retineraent  of  the  Eaat  than  of  the 
manlier  appreciation  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  art  which  distinguished 
the  contemporary  erections  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps."  Fergu990iii, 

Oh.  yes,  to  be  sure.  Venice  built  her 
Ducul  rslace,  and  her  church  of  St.  Mark, 
and  her  Casa  d'  Oro,  and  the  rest  of  her 
golden  houses.  0.  W.  Helmet. 

Slow,  underneath  the  Cata  d'Oro"*  wall. 
Three  searchers  and  three  peering  shadowi 
cumo.  Walter  TnomtHtry. 

Casa  Guidi.  A  building  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  best  known  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking i)eople  from  its  con- 
nection with  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  the  poetess,  who  liv«i 
here  for  some  years,  and  who 
wrote  here  her  well-known  poem 
of  •*  Casa  Guidi  Windows,*^  —  a 
l>oem  giving  her  impressions  upon 
events  in  Tuscanv  of  which  she 
was  a  witne.ss.  There  is  a  tablet 
here  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Browning  (died  in  Florence 
in  1861),  —  •*  who  in  a  woman's 
heart  united  the  learning  of  a 
scholar  and  the  spirit  of  a  poet, 
and  by  her  verse  joined  with  a 
golden  link  Italy  and  England." 

She  came,  whom  Cata  GuidVs  chambers 

knew, 
And  know  more  proudly,  an  immortal, 

now. 

And  life,  new  lighted,  with  a  lark-like  glee 
Throu((h  Ciua  Gutdi  windows  hails  ths 

sun. 
Grown  from  the  rest  her  spirit  gnve  to  me. 

bayard  Taylor 

And  peradvcnture  other  eyes  may  see. 
From  Cata  Outdt  windows,  what  is  dune 
Or  undunc.    Whatsoever  deeds  they  be. 
Pope  I'ius  will  be  glorified  in  none. 

Mn.  Broientng 

Casa  Santa.    See  Santa  Casa. 
Casanata   Library.     See  Biblio- 

TECA  CaSANATEXSE. 

Cascine.  A  beautiful  and  well- 
known  public  i)ark  in  Florence, 
Italy. 

JKf  "This  is  quite  the  loveliest 
public  pleaxure-ground,  a  wood  of 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on 
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the  baiilw  of  the  Anio  Jait  below  the 
town.  Dot  like  moat  European  prome- 
aadea,  a  bare  field  of  clay  or  ground, 
bnt  full  of  award  patbn  sreen  and 
embowered.  .  .  .  The  whole  place  is 
more  like  a  balf-redeeroed  wild  wood  in 
America,  than  a  pabllc  promenade  in 
Sorope.**  N,  P.  WUIU. 


■*  If  .  .  .  hit  tastes  are  for  com* 

paniooship  and  society,  he  will  find 
the  Caacine,  durinff  a  portion  of  the 
day,  a  most  agreeable  place  of  resort. 
Here,  In  the  afternoon,  assemble  all 
the  gay  world  of  Florence,  native  and 
foreign.  .  .  .  Here  may  be  seen  the 
equipages  and  the  manners  of  all 
Sorope.**  HlUard. 

At  Florence,  too.  what  golden  hours 
In  those  Iouk  icaHeries  were  ours; 

What  drives  about  the  fTesh  Ca$cinkt 
Or  walks  m  Boboii's  ducal  bowers. 

Tatnymm- 

Caserta  (Boyal  Palace).  A  noted 
palace  at  Caserta,  in  Southern 
Italy,  begun  in  1752  by  Vanvitelli 
for  Charles  III.,  and  reganled  as 
one  of  the  finest  royal  residences 
hi  Europe. 


•  The  chief  prod iictionB  of  this 
period  I  the  eighteenth  century]  are  the 
colossal  palaces  of  princes  in  which  the 
spirit  of  modem  despotism  declares  it- 
self in  a  grandiose  manner,  but  also 
with  the  utmost  caprice.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  example  of  these  vast 
buildings  than  the  Villa  of  Caserta, 
built  by  Luigi  Vanvitelli  at  Naplerf, 
with  its  huge  three  stories,  imposing 
staircase,  and  park  with  its  aqueduct 
and  superb  fountains."  LUbke. 

When  London  shall  have  become  the 
Rome  or  Athens  of  a  fstlcn  empire,  the 
tennini  of  the  railways  will  be  smonK  its 
finest  ruins.  That  of  the  Hirmmghani 
and  Liverpool  track  is  almost  a^  magnifi- 
cent as  that  flower  of  sumptuousncss.  the 
royal  palace  of  Ctuerta.  N-  P.  WtUu. 

Cashel,  Bock  of.  See  Rock  of 
Casuel. 

Casino,  Monte.  See  Moktb  Ca- 
sino. 

Cassiobury  House.  The  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  near  Watford, 
England. 

Oastalian  Fountain.  See  Foun- 
tain OP  Castalia. 

Castel  Nuovo.  [The  New  Castle.] 
A  massive  stronghold  in  Naples, 
Italy,  Clearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was 
begun  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


Castel  Bant'  Elmo.  See  St.  Elmo; 
and  for  other  names  beginning 
with  the  word  Castel,  see  the 
next  prominent  word. 

Castiglione,  Count.  A  portrait 
of  his  friend  by  Rapliael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520).  In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Castle.  For  names  beginning  with 
the  word  Castle,  see  the  next 
prominent  word;  e.g.,  Castle  op 
Chillok,  see  Chillon.  See  also 
infra. 

Castle  Campbell.  A  ruined  castle 
near  the  village  of  Dollar  in  Scot- 
land, of  romantic  and  historic  in- 
terest. 

4^  '*  The  origin  of  this  caatle  is  un* 
known;  but  it  was  originally  called  tho 
Castle  of  Gloom,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Dolour,  surrounded  by  the  glen  of 
Care,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  of  Sor- 


» 


row. 

O  CsAtell  Gloom !  thy  strength  Is  gone. 
The  green  grass  o'er  thee  iirowm'; 

On  lilll  of  Cure  thou  art  nlono. 
The  Sorrow  n-uiul  th»*e  flowin'. 

Carolina,  Baroueu  Naime, 

Castle  Clinton.    See  Castle  Gajb^ 

PEN. 

Castle  Garden.  A  singular  build- 
ing of  a  circular  form,  situated 
on  the  Battery  in  New  York  City, 
and  now  used  as  a  receiving  sta- 
tion for  immigrants.  On  landing 
here,  they  are  received,  cared  for, 
furnished  with  instruction  and 
guidance  in  regard  to  their  routes 
of  travel,  and  forwarded  to  their 
de,stination.  The  building  was 
originally  a  fort,  and  known  as 
Castle  Clinton.  It  was  built  in 
1807,  and  made  over  to  the  city  in 
182.'^.  After  having  been  put  to 
various  uses  (at  one  time  as  an 
o|H*ra-house),  it  finally  was  ap- 
propriated to  its  present  object 
as  a  place  of  reception  for  immi- 
grants.   See  Battery,  The. 

The  arrivals  of  immifrrants  at  Cai^Je 
Garden  fur  the  month  of  August  [18KI] 
niiiiiiif  red  2S.3bO.  Thin  aKKre^nte  exceeds 
by  4.(KK)  tlic  flffure^  for  the  same  month  lu 
any  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

baton  Journal. 

If,  as  a  boy  1  di<1. 1  make  my  haunt  in 

Dear  Ciutle  darden,  tioon  I  And  a  check 
In   two   policeuieii,   who,    my    courage 
dnuntlnK. 
Stand    stMitinels   be&lde  that    piteous 
wreck. 
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And  point  to  tigns;  I  read,  FVr  Emigrant- 
en. 
And  Just  bejond  I  see  an  emptying 
deck.  T.  O.  AppletOM. 

Castle  Hill.  An  eminence  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  on  wliich  stand 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  and 
other  buildings  of  interest. 

While  dnnderin'  cit«  deli>:ht  to  stray 
To  CaHlehiH  or  puljUc  way. 
Where  they  nae  other  i»Hri»o*e  mean. 
Than  that  fool  cauRe  o'  heini;  seeu« 
Let  me  to  Arthur's  Scat  pursue. 
Where  boniiie  pastures  meet  the  view. 

R,  Ferguuon. 

Castle  Howard.  The  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  near 
New  Malton,  England. 

Castle  Kennedy.  An  int-eresting 
ivy-clad  ruin  near  Stranrear, 
Scotland.  The  ancient  castle  was 
burned  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  gardens  are  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  ffroves  of  pines, 
the  finest  in  Scotland. 

Castle  Rising.  An  ancient  Eng- 
lish castle  supposed  to  have  Iwen 
built  bv  Alfred  the  Great  (S4V)- 
901).  l*he  keep  and  portions  of 
the  wails  and  embankments  re- 
main. Queen  lHa1)eUa  was  con- 
fined in  this  castle  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  after  the  death  of  her 
huslMud,  King  Edward  II. 

Castle  Roche.  A  remarkable  ruin 
in  tlie  county  of  lx>uth,  Ireland, 
formerly  one  of  the  frontier  cas- 
tles of  'the  English  Pale.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Rose  Cas- 
tle. This  fortress  was  destroyed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1G49. 

Castle  Thunder.  A  military  pris- 
on in  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  Here  many 
Federal  prisoners  were  confined, 
and  subiected  to  great  hardships. 
The  building  was  simply  a  ware- 
house converted  to  tl^  uses  of  a 
jail. 

Castor  and  Pollux.  1.  Two  well- 
known  marble  statues,  of  colossal 
size,  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  modern  ascent  to  the  Capitol 
in  Rome. 

2.  Two  statues  which  were 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  now  stand  in  the  Piazza 
di   Honte   Cavallo.     There  are 


copies  of  these  statnes  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin.  See  Quibi- 
NAL  Hill. 

Castor  and  Pollux  carrying  off  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus.  A  ^c- 
ture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  no77- 
IWO),  now  in  the  Munich  Gallery. 

Castor  and  Pollux.  See  Tbmplb 
or  Castob  and  Pollux. 

Caswell,  Fort.  See  Fobt  Cas- 
well. 

Cat  and  Bagpipes.  A  well-known 
tavern  which  was  situated  in 
London. 

A  bon-mot.  fnr  instance,  that  might  be 
rclislied  at  White's,  may  lose  all  it*  flavor 
when  (l(>IivereU  at  the  Cat  and  Baapipn 
In  SL  Uiles's.  GoldsmUk. 

Catacombs  [of  Alexandria].  Ex- 
tensive subterranean  cemeteries 
in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

49* "  Nuthingr  which  remains  of 
Alexandria  ntte8t«  its  greatneM  more 
than  thcHe  cntncunibs.  The  entrance 
to  them  is  close  to  a  spot  once  covered 
with  the  hubitutions  and  gardens  of  the 
town,  or  Kuburb  of  the  city,  which, 
from  the  neiirhborini?  tombs,  was  called 
the  Necropolis.  The  extent  of  these 
catacombs  Is  remarkable ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  visit  them  la  the 
elegance  and  symmetry  of  the  archi- 
tecture in  one  of  the  chambers,  having 
a  TX>ric  entablature  and  mouldings,  in 
good  (rreek  taste,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  part  <jf  £g}-pt.** 

Murray, 

Catacombs  [of  Pari.s].  One  tenth 
of  the  city  is  said  to  be  under- 
mined by  quarries  out  of  which 
building-stone  was  taken  in  for- 
mer times.  In  1784,  after  inter- 
ment in  the  Cemet<;ry  of  the 
Innocents  was  given  up,  vast 
(piantities  of  bones  were  remove<l 
and  deposited  in  these  old  quar- 
ries. In  the  first  part  of  the 
present  century  the  bones  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  walls, 
altars  and  chaixils  were  built  of 
them,  and  the  catacomlis  have 
become  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris. 
From  the  labyrinthine  arrange- 
ment of  the  caverns,  and  the 
con.secpient  danger  of  being  lost 
in  them,  the  cata<.'oml»s  were  for 
many  years  closed  to  the  public; 
but  they  may  now  l>e  visit«d  at 
certain  times  and  with  proper 
precautious. 
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m  [of  Ibune].  The  name 
^.—  .a  the  Tut  exe*r*ttuna 
wUcb  tonaed  th«  borlkl-placei 
of  tba  e*rl7  Chrtottama.  rchejr 
ware  becnn  In  Um  tImM  «[  tbe 
Apoatlaa,  and  oonttnned  to  be 
nwd  for  tbe  pnrpoae  at  Intennenc 
ontil  the  c*Miue  of  Rome  bjr 
Alaric  In  410.  The  calaconiba 
were  Dsaally  iwmed  after  thoae 
wbo  owned  tbe  land.  Among 
tbe  more  tmponant  catacomlM  In 
Home  are  tboae  of  S.  Calleto,  B. 
BabMtian,  and  SU.  Prlscilla. 

Cataoomba  {of  St.  Callxtoa].  One 
of  the  moat  Intereatliw  and  moet 
treqaently  rUtled  of  Uie  Roman 
CAtacomha.  The  cemetery  la  of 
oonsfdentble  exMnt,  and  com- 
priaea  seTent  tlen  ol  galleiiei. 
In  early  times  It  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  pllgrlmi.  It  coDtaloa 
tome  curioua  palntinga  and  se- 
pulchral inscriptions. 

Oataoombi  [of  8t.  Sebastian].  A 
well-known  subterranean  ceme- 
tery In  Rome.  It  was  to  a  part 
of  this  cemetery  that  the  term 
catacomb  was  first  applied. 

Oatolan,  Fri.    See  Pb£  Catklan. 

Cathedra  Petri.  See  Cuais  op 
&T.  Pbteb. 

Oatherlse  Cornato,  The  Nobles  of 
Venice   paying  Homage  to.     A 

&tnre  by  Hans  tlakart  (b.  1840). 
the  National  Gallery,  Berlin. 


^ilcb.  wbea  ^«pLsy«d  In  LondDn.  wu 
leaked  apoD  !«•■  v  rrmve  M^xory  tban 
■1  pbiDUunigarii.'^    J.  B.  Al^tum. 

Catherine,  St.    See  St.  Catuxb- 

Catherlne  Socks.    See  St.  Kath- 

UUHK  Docks. 
Catherine's  House.  SeeSi.  Cats- 

KRINK'H  HOL-SE. 

CatHlne,  Conspintoy  Of.   SeeCoH- 

(PIAACV  or  Catiuhx. 
Cato  Street.    A  street  In  London, 

now  called  Homer  Street,  from 

which  the  Cato-Stieet  Coneplntcy 

derived  its  name. 


Oattle  of  Brittaan  A  irfctnia  bf 
Sou  Bonheiu  (b.  1822),  tbe  cel» 
brated  French  painter  of  animals. 

Oandino  Forks.  [Lot.  F\aimti» 
C'aurfliuB.]  A  famous  pass,  in  the 
form  of  two  lofty  tork-shape<l  de- 
files. In  tbe  valley  of  Caudinm, 
In  the  Apennines,  Into  which  a 
Roman  aruv  was  enticed  by  the 
Samnltei,  B.  C.  321,  and.  being 
hemmed  in  and  nnable  to  ntreat, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Canter,  The.  A  One  public  squara 
or  parade  in  Qheot,  Belgium. 

Cautionary  Towns.  The  towns  of 
Brlui,  Flushing,  Rammeklna,  aud 
WalcLeren,  were  held,  In  IfiSS,  by 

Steen  Blliabeth  as  security  for 
e  payment  of  troops  with  wblch 


Cautionary  Towns;  and  although 
only  one-Ililrd  of  the  aura  duo 
on  account  o(  the  troops  was  re- 
funded by  tbe  Dutch,  they  were 
nevertheless  delivered  to  them 
July  IG,  IU16,  In  accordance  with 
a  treaty  tor  tbe  purpoee  signed 
May  23. 
CavaUo,  Obelisk  at  the.  See  Obe- 
lisk or  TH8  MONTB  CAVALLO. 

Cave  Canem,  House  o(  tbe.  [Al- 
so called  Home  o/  Homer,  and 
HuiiM  of  t/u  TroQic  Port.}  Avery 
interesting  dial  nl  erred  private 
residence  at  Pompeii,  Italy,  fa- 
moua  for  the  bpautitul  wall-paint- 
ings discovered  in  it.  Ou  the 
threshold  of  thla  bouse  was  a 
mosaic  representing  a  .  chained 
dog,  with  the  words  "  Care  Co- 
"  {Beware  of  the  Dog),  from 


OaTO  of  Adnllam.    A  large 

at  Khurelttin,  Syria,  tradil 

IdentlHed  with  the  "  cave  of  Adul- 


i  large  cavern 
,  trailitionally 


..xll.  1),  There  is  r._  ._ 
trinslc  improbability  in  the  mo- 
nastic tnuiltiDQ,  and  many  cir- 
cumatancps  favor  the  conclusion 
that  tills  may  have  been  the  cave. 
3ave  of  Jeremiah.  Tills  cave  near 
Jerusalem  is  a  very  interesting 
natural  ciuioslty.    It  is  entered 
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bv  a  door  cut  in  the  Ride  of  a 
hill;  and  the  whole  interior  of 
the  hill  seems  to  be  occupied  by  a 
series  of  caverns,  seimrated  from 
one  another  by  pillars  and 
screens  wholly  natural.  There 
are  vaulted  chapels,  crypts,  and 
chambers,  in  one  of  which  the 
Latin  monks  sometimes  per- 
form mass.  The  whole  place 
would  be  as  sombre  as  the  medi- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  were  it  not 
relieved  by  an  abundance  of 
graceful  weeds. 

Care  of  Machpelah.    The  burial- 

Slacc  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and 
acob,  in  Hebron.  Over  it  stands 
a  Mohammedan  mosque  to  which 
Christians  cannot  under  an^  pre- 
tence obtain  access.  It  is  re- 
garded as  reasonably  certain  that 
the  cave  underlies  the  venerable 
Haram,  and  there  is  no  intrinsic 
improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  the  embalmed  remains  of 
the  patriarchs  may  still  be  lying 
there,  as  the  excessive  sanctity 
of  the  plat^e  would  naturally 
guard  it  from  pillage  and  profa- 
nation. 

Cave  of  the  Nativity.  A  cave  in 
Bethlehem,  which  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  residence 
of  Mary,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus.  Over  it  is  a  line  church 
arranged  for  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Armenian  worship.  One  is  shown 
here  the  silver  star  in  the  spot 
where  Jesus  was  born,  the  cor- 
ner where  the  manger  was,  and 
the  place  where  the  Magi  pre- 
sented their  offerings. 

Care  of  the  Winds.  A  wet  cave 
or  grotto  at  Niagara  Falls.  It  is 
under  the  great  Centre  Fall.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  att<tnded  with 
ditticulty,  but  with  proper  pre- 
caution, and  the  company  of  the 
guide,  is  not  necessarily  danger- 
ous. 


"  A  cavern  deep  below  roaring 
teas,  in  which  the  waves  are  there, 
though  they  do  not  enter  in  upon  him ; 
or  rather  not  the  waves,  but  the  very 
bowels  of  the  ocean.  He  will  feel  as 
though  the  floods  surrounded  him, 
coming  and  going  with  their  wild 
Bounds,  and  he  will  hardly  recognize 


that  though  among  them  he  Is  not  la 
them.  And  then  as  they  fall  with  a 
continual  roar,  not  hurting  the  car,  but 
musical  withal,  will  seem  to  move  as 
the  vast  ocean  waters  may  peih^M 
move  in  their  internal  currents.  .  .  . 
And  as  he  looks  on,  strange  colors  will 
show  themselves  through  the  mist ;  the 
shades  of  gray  will  become  green  or 
blue,  with  ever  and  anon  a  flash  of 
white;  and  then,  when  some  gust  of 
wind  blows  in  with  greater  violence, 
the  sea-girt  cavern  will  become  all  dark 
and  black.  Oh,  my  friend,  let  there 
be  no  one  there  to  speak  to  thee  then; 
no,  not  even  a  brother.  As  you  stand 
there,  speuk  only  to  the  waters.*' 

Anthony  TroUope, 

Cave  of  Trophonius.  A  dark  sub- 
terranean cave  beneath  frowning 
rocks  in  a  dark  ravine  near  the 
city  of  LebadeA,  Greece,  so  called 
as  the  i)lace  chosen  for  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  the  Boeotian  hero, 
Trophonius. 


"  This  [the  cave  of  Tropbonlns], 
according  to  the  most  reasonable  coo« 
jcciure,  is  yet  to  be  discovered  within 
the  walls  of  the  modem  costlo  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  may  exist 
choked  up  with  rubbish.** 

JIurray*»  Handbook* 


"  The  mouth  of  this  cuve  was 
three  yards  high  und  two  wide.  Those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  fkst 
several  days,  and  then  to  descend  a 
steep  ladder  till  they  reached  a  narrow 
gullet.  They  were  then  seized  by  the 
feel  and  d nigged  violently  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cave,  where  they  were  assailed 
by  the  most  unearihy  noises,  bowlings, 
shricko,  bellowing^,  with  lurid  liglils 
and  sudden  glares,  in  the  midst  of 
which  uproar  and  phantasmagoria  the 
orucle  was  pronounced.  The  votaries 
were  thou  seized  uni'Xpectedly  by  the 
feet,  and  thrut»t  out  of  the  cave  without 
ceremony.  If  any  resiHted,  or  attempt- 
ed to  enter  in  any  other  way,  he  was 
instantly  murdered."  Plutarch^ 

Cave-temples  of  Elephanta.  See 
Elkpiianta,  Cave-temples  op. 

Caveau.  A  literary  and  convivial 
societv  founded  at  Paris  in  172i»- 
35  by  Piron,  Colle,  Gallet,  and 
the  younger  Crobillon.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  sort  of  cabaret 
or  (•(!/(?,  called  Le  Caveau,  in  the 
Rue  tie  Bussy,  where,  about  1735, 
many  men  of  letters  and  song- 
writers were  accustomed  to  meet. 
The   society   dissolved   in   1817, 
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started  up  again  in  18.^,  and  still 
exists.  Kecently  Caveau  has  be- 
come a  general  name  for  societies 
similar  to  the  original  Caveau. 

4^  '*In  1813  there  bad  existed  for 
tor  many  veart  a  rhinion  of  song- 
writera  ana  literary  men,  which  had 
taken  the  name  oi  Caveau,  aAer  the 
Oavean  rendered  illuatrioua  by  Piron, 
Pluuu^,  Colle,  Oallet,  and  the  elder 
and  younger  Cr^blilon.*'        B^angtr. 

An  CVireoK  Je  n'osais  fhipper; 
l>es  mtehaou  m'avaJeiit  su  tromper. 

Birangtr. 

Cavendish  Square.  This  square 
in  London,  laid  out  in  1717,  was 
so  called  from  the  wife  of  Harley, 
second  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Caves  of  Beni  Hassan.    SeeBEXi 

HAS9AN. 

Cecilia  Metella,  Tomb  of.  See 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

Cecilia,  St.    See  St.  Cecilia. 

Cedarcroft.  The  former  residence 
of  Bayard  Taylor  at  Kennett 
Square,  Penn. 

Cedars  of  Iiebanon.  An  inter- 
esting  and  venerable  group  of 
patriarchal  cedar-trees,  standing 
in  a  completely  solitary  situation, 
with  no  other  tree  or  hardly  a 
bush  in  sight,  upon  the  central 
ridge  of  Lebanon,  or  Libanus,  in 
Northern  Palestine.  There  are 
in  all  in  this  g^ove  about  350 
trees,  of  which  a  few  only  are 
very  ancient.  These  last  are  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  many 
visitors.  The  place  is  much  re- 
sorted to,  and  annually  in  August 
is  celebrated  the  **  Feast  of  the 
Cedars,"  when  multitudes  gather 
in  the  grove,  and  pass  the  timo  in 
prayer  and  in  festivity.  The 
cedars  of  Lebanon  are  a  frequent 
subject  of  allusion  in  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  were  re- 
garded with  reliffious  reverence, 
and  furnished  to  King  David  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  images  in 
the  Psalms. 


"  In  ancient  days,  the  grove 
mu«t  have  been  much  more  extonf«lve, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  great  trecH 
then  overspread  the  whole.  Now  ihcy 
are  huddled  together  upon  two  or 
three  of   the  central    knolls,  and  the 

r:uUar  grace  of  the  cedar,  as  we  sec 
In  Europe,  with  its  long  sweeping 


branches  feathering  down  to  the  groand, 
is  there  unknown.  In  one  or  two  In- 
stances the  boughs  of  these  aged  treea 
are  upheld  by  a  younger  tree ;  others 
again  of  the  smaller  ones  whose  trunks 
are  decayed,  are  actually  supported  in 
the  gigantic  arms  of  their  elaer  breth- 
ren." A.  P.  Stanley. 

Cemetery  Hill.  An  eminence  in 
Gettysburg,  Penn.,  famous  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  battle  of 
July  3, 1863.  The  hill  was  held 
by  the  Federal  troops,  and  was 
the  centre  of  a  most  violent  at- 
tack by  the  rebel  army  under 
Gen.  Lee.  Howard's  artillery, 
massed  at  this  point,  aided  in  tne 
final  repulse  and  overthrow  of 
the  insurgent  forces.  This  hill 
where  so  many  Union  soldiers 
fell  has  since  been  consecrated  as 
a  g^eat  national  cemetery.  See 
National  Monument. 

Cemetery  of  the  CappucdnL 
See  Cappuccini. 

Cemetery  of  San  Lorenzo.  See 
San  Lorenzo. 

Cenacolo.    See  Last  Supper. 

Cenci,  Beatrice.  See  Beatricb 
Cenci. 

Cenoi  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Cen- 
ci.J  An  immense  palace  in  an 
obscure  quarter  near  the  Ghetto, 
in  Rome,  famous  as  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Ceucis,  and  as 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  fright- 
ful crimes  and  atrocities  connect- 
ed with  that  ill-fated  family. 

4®-  "The  Cenci  Palace  is  of  areal 
extent;  and  though  in  part  modern- 
ized, there  yet  remains  a  vast  and 
gloomy  pile  oi  feudal  architecture  in  the 
same  Ktate  uh  durini;  the  dreadful  Mcenes 
which  It  once  wiiiie»f»ed,  .  .  .  and  from 
the  upper  windows  you  ««ee  ihe  im- 
mense ruins  of  Mount  I^alatine,  half 
hidxlen  under  the  profuse  undergrowth 
of  trees."  HhelUy. 

Central  Park.  A  noble  pleasure- 
ground  in  New  York  City,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
parks  in  the  world.  It  comprises 
863  acres,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  two  and  a  half 
miles  long,  by  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  crossed  from  east 
to  west  by  four  sunken  roads 
which  provide  for  communica- 
tion between  the  avenues  which 
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bound  it  on  either  Ride.  It  in- 
cludes 12  miles  of  carriafi^e-roads, 
9  miles  of  bridle-paths,  and  some 
25  miles  of  walks.  By  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  this  tract 
of  land,  which  in  1856  was  a 
most  uninteresting  region  of 
ledges  and  swamps,  without  nat- 
ural advantages,  has  been  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful public  pleasure-grounds 
oi  which  any  city  can  boast ;  af- 
fording also,  by  its  natural-his- 
torv  collections,  instruction  as 
well  as  recreation  to  the  thou- 
sands who  visit  it. 

Cerreto  Ouidi.  A  famous  villa 
near  Empoli,  Italy,  once  belong- 
ing to  the  Medici  family. 

Certosa  [di  Favia].  A  celebrated 
Carthusian  convent  near  Pavia, 
Italy,  founded  near  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  re- 
garded as  the  most  splendid  mo- 
nastic establishment  m  Euro(>e. 


"The  Certusu  of  Pavia  leaves 
upon  the  mind  an  impreMiun  of  be- 
wildering  sunaptuousneM  ;  nowhere 
elite  are  contly  materials  so  combined 
with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  rarest 
art.  Those  who  have  only  ouce  been 
driven  round  together  with  the  crew  of 
sight-seers  can  carry  liulo  away  but 
the  iiiemorv  of  lapis-lazuli  and  bronze* 
vrorkt  inlaid  agates,  and  labyrinthine 
sculpture,  cloii«ters  tenantlees  in  silence, 
fair  painted  faces  smiling  from  dark 
comers  on  the  senseless  crowd.  .  .  . 
AH  the  great  sculptor-nrchltects  of 
I#ombardy  worked  In  succession  on 
this  miracle  of  beauty,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  sustained  perfection  of 
sU'le.  ...  It  remains  the  triumph  of 
North  Italian  genius.  .  .  .  The  Certosa 
is  a  wilderness  of  lovely  workman- 
ship." J.  A.  SymondB, 

Approach,  for  what  we  seek  is  here. 
AltKhi.  nnd  sparely  sup.  and  wait 
For  Tc*i  in  this  outbuilding  iienr; 
Then  croMt  the  sward,  and  reach  that  gate; 
Knock :  pnHs  the  wicket !  Thou  art  come 
To  the  Carthusians'  world-famed  home. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Certosa  of  the  Val  d'Emo.  A 
noted  Carthusian  convent  near 
Florence,  Italy,  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Cesnola  Collection.  A  fine  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian,  Phamician,  and 
Greek  antiquities,  gathered  by 
G^n.  di  Cesnola,  an  Italian  noble- 


name. 


W.UowitL 


Xay.  oftener  it  is  Cowardice  rather  that 
produces  the  renult :  for  runi!>ider.  Is  tho 
Chalk-Farm  PiHtoleer  ini<pln*d  with  any 
reasonable  Belief  and  Determination ;  or 
is  he  hounded  on  by  havgnrd.  Indefinable 
Fear,  —  how  he  will  be  cut  at  public  places, 
and  "  plucked  geese  of  the  neighlwrnood*' 
will  wag  their  tongues  at  him  a  pluckrd 
goose  t  Cartylt. 

Tlie  Courage  that  can  go  forth,  once 
and  sway,  to  Chalk-Farm^  and  have  it- 
self shot,  and  snufTod  out,  with  decency. 
Is  nowise  wholly  what  we  mean  liere. 

Ibid, 

Challenge,  The.  A  picture  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1«03-1873),  the 
most  celebrated  modern  painter 
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man,   while   serving  as  Unitefl^^ 
States  consul  in  CypniB.    Thi 
collection   is  now  preserved  ii 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art< 
in  New  York. 

Cestius.    See  Ptramtd  of  Carts 

Cestius. 

Chace  of  the  Calydonian  Bow. 
A  picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1G40)  regarded  as  one  of  his 
most  admirai)le  works  in  this 
kind.  It  is  in  the  Imperial  Gal- 
lery at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Chair  of  Coronation.  See  COBO- 
NATiON  Chaik. 

Chair  of  St.  Feter.  FLat.  Cathedra 
Petri.'\  A  famous  chair  of  bronze 
in  the  Tribune  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  work  of  Bernini,  en- 
closing, acconlin^  to  the  Church 
tradition,  the  identical  chair 
which  St.  Peter  and  many  of  his 
successors  used  as  their  official 
throne. 

Peter'M  chair  is  shamed 
Like  any  vulgar  throne  the  nations  lop 
To  pieces  for  their  firewood  unrecloiiMd; 
And,  when  it  bums  too,  we  shall  see  at 

well 
In  Italy  as  elsewhere.    Let  It  bam. 

Mn.  BrtrniUit^* 

Chaldean  Sages.  A  picture  by 
Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Giorgione  (1477-1611),  in 
the  Belvidere,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Chalk  Farm.  A  former  well- 
known  tea-garden  near  London, 
and  a  place  where  a  number  of 
dueJs  have  been  fought. 

4^  ••  Chalk  Farm,  by  the  by,  is  prob- 
ably  a  corruption  of  Chalcotc  I^inn, 
the  Chalcote  estate  extending  thence 
to  Belsizc  Lane.  There  is  no  chalk 
in  the  neighborhood  to  originate  the 


!,  Plains  ol 


See  PLAnis 


d.  A  mugDiltocat  chiL- 
"tbe  Veraulllea  of  La 
ne,"  —  aboHt  12  miles 
oli,  Franue,  It  was  built 
icft  I.  In  ISZti.  Its  archi- 
ln  Intermediate  between 
a  meillxTal  lortreas  and 
tn  iwlai'e.  It  was  pillaged 
the  Bevoir -■—    -    -'  — 


I  ■ubsciiptfoQ,  and  pTe- 
Hi  tlie  Cointe  de  Cbam- 
I  wLom  it  uow  belougs. 
d-Needlea.  A  tcrui  nome- 
pjilled  to  Iho  mounlain- 
Dl  the  Aieuilles  RouRes 
edlen)  wliluh  bound  tlio 
Chamonai,  In  Savoy,  on 


II  FaUt.    lh(    |ir™i    rrninoiir 

'"  """     """'  Cartel*- 

BHan.  [Field  orMareli.l 
i  open  BpBCH  in  Paris, 
laitere  of  a  mile  Iodk,  and 
ne-third  at  a  mile  brood. 
ccurred  tlie  Pete  do  la 
ion,  on  tliu  14tli  July, 
d  bere  LouIh  XVI.  Hwor 
rve  the  neii'  coiiBtitntiot 
place  also  Napoleon  lield 
lous  Champ  de  Mai,  in 
ifore  setting  out  on  '''" 
mpKlan  in  BelRium. 
d  military  exercises  take 
nd  horse-racing  on  Su~- 
lucb  of  its  area  was  ovc  . 
the  buildinsB  of  the  Great 
tional  Bxbiiililon  of  :  ' 
B  tlwintrp>  itutn  havn 
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Champs-BHTtfiei.  [Elfslan  Fields.] 
A  ileliKlittuI  and  |iopitiaT  prome- 
nade In  Paris.  The  Avenue, 
whii^h  liegins  at  the  Plai-e  de  U 
Coneorde,  and  risen  hy  a  gradnal 
slope  to  the  Arc  de  Trioinphe,  Is 

in  length.    In  leiU  itwas  laid  out 


dicb 


a  promenade  by  Marie  dc  Me- 
:1a;  and  It  baa  been  KTwIually 
ibellished   and   adorned   with 


hiunps-Elysees,  andprom- 

enaders  the  foot-paths.  In  tha 
evening  the  place  Is  crowded 
with  tbe  middle  andlowerctaioea. 
The  jj^reatest  crowd  Is  on  Sunday, 
tbongb  TbuisdsT  is  the  most  ta»b- 
iooable  day.     See  also  Eltsiau 

^  "  The  EHind  d\mUj  ot  th«  yar 
U  in  PuaiDD  Wc'tk.  u.Sim  called  Proni- 
made  J<  Lonachampt.  Tbi're  wu 
formerly  nn  abbey  of  iliai  nnme  In  [be 


rbe  abbey  la  ^ono; 


Linl  muBint,  [boaith  eomtwIiU  (klleo 
off  of  laiB  yHim."  Morraji;  ffandboat. 
Kf  "Tbaitnngiit  iKCullarlly  of 
thl«  placd,  bovevvr.  to  vyea  1>eab  mm 
molit  will  rtrdanl  SaBUDd,  bh  OM 
there  la  not  one  blade  ofgntM  In  all  Iha 
Klyaiiui  Flildi,  nothing  but  bard  Eluy. 
eredwllh  wblleJuat.    Ilxtvei 


<>■  wbDia  I 


trlvai 


eofm 


IB  the  ^r  of  bHnft  a 
-  h  Nati- 


>Uw»nd 


The  Bnod  review,  tliey  aar. 
la  by  &n  OBwr  hvld. 
In  Uie  Clmmpt-Eliiifa, 

Tc.  tun  £flHI,.  n 


■taS  whicb  is  Uttd  beloie  ibeLcod 
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Chancpllor  of  Enp^land  when  sit- 
ting OH  8i>eaker  of  the  House  of 
Lonls. 

Chancery  Ijane.  A  well-known 
*'  legal  thoroughfare  "in  London, 
extending  from  Fleet  Street  to 
Holborn.  Part  of  the  scene  of 
Dickens's  novel  of  **  Bleak 
House"  is  laid  in  Chancery  Lane 
and  its  neighborhood. 

Change  Alley.  A  famous  alley 
iKjtween  Comhill  and  Lombard 
Street,  London.  Strype  descril^es 
Exchange-alloy  (n©w  'Change 
Alley)  as  a  ])lace  "  of  a  very  con- 
siderable concourse  of  merchants, 
seafaring  men,  and  other  traders, 
occasioned  by  the  great  coffee- 
houses that  stand  there.  Chiefly 
now  brokers,  and  such  as  deal  in 
buyinj^  and  selling  of  stocks,  fre- 
quent It."  During  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  the  centre  for  all 
the  monetary  operations  of  Eng- 
land, and,  to  a  great  extent,  for 
those  of  Euro]:)e. 

There  la  In  it  fgcnerosity]  somothlnfr  of 
what  we  admire  in  heroes,  and  prainto 
with  a  degree  ol  rapture.  Justl%  e,  on  the 
contrary,  Is  a  mere  inorlianic  virtue,  fit 
only  for  tradesmen,  nnd  wh.it  in  practised 
by  every  brolcer  in  Vlutnge  Alley. 

Goldtmith. 

There  Is  a  jfulf  wliore  thouMndN  fall, 
There  all  the  lu»ld  ndvjMiturors  came; 

A  narrow  sound,  tl)QUirh  deep  as  hell, 
Change  Alley  is  the  uruadful  name. 

Swift. 

If  you  had  seen  him  [a  banker]  first  in 
his  suburban  retreat,  you  woul<f  wonder 
how  the  deuce  such  a  cordial,  joyous. 
Bpare-notbiiig  sort  of  a  f;ood  fellow  could 
ever  reduce  hiniseif  to  the  cautious  pro- 
portions of  Chauge  Alley.        N.  P.  Willis. 

Changer  of  Money  weighing 
Oold.  A  picture  bv  Quentin 
Massys  (140(^-1530),  the  Flemish 
paiut«r.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
at  Paris. 

Changing  Pasture.  A  picture  by 
Rosa  Bnnheur  (b.  18*2*2).  the  cele- 
brated French  paintor  of  animals. 

Chanteloup.  A  magnificent  cha- 
teau, once  the  residence  and  re- 
treat of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  the 
minister  of  L<juis  XV.,  near  Am- 
boise,  France.  It  was  destroyed 
in  1830. 

Chanting  Cherubs.  A  marble 
group  by  Horatio  Greenough 
(1805-1852). 


**  One  day  they  fGreenoQgh  and 
James  Fenimoni  C-ooper,  the  novelist] 

{»au8ed,  in  one  of  the  saloona  of  the 
*itti  Palace,  before  a  capo  iPopera  of 
Raphael;  and  the  artist  pointed  out  to 
his  com]>aDU)n  the  tine  drawing  exhib- 
ited in  two  little  angelic  figures  in  the 
foreground,  in  the  act  of  holding  an 
open  book,  and  singing.  Cooper  in- 
quired if  a  subject  like  this  waa  noi 
well  adapted  to  sculpture;  afterwards 
one  of  his  daughters  copied  the  figures, 
and  the  result  of  their  mutual  Interest  in 
the  design  was  an  order  from  Cooper 
for  a  group,  which  in  a  few  months 
Greenough  executed  in  marble.  It  was 
afterwards  exhibited  in  America  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Chanting  Cherubs.' 
.  .  .  The  grace,  truth  to  nature,  and  in- 
fantile beauty  of  the  Cherubs  were  at 
once  and  warmly  recognized.*' 

If.  T.  Tuckerman. 

Chapeau  de  Faille.  [The  Straw 
Hat.]  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1040)  in 
the  National  (lallery,  London, 
the  chief  charm  of  which  **  con- 
sists in  the  marvellous  triumph 
over  a  great  difficulty,  that  of 
painting  a  head  entirely  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  hat,  and  yet 
in  the  clearest  and  most  brilliant 
tones." 

ChapeL  For  names  beginning  with 
the  word  Chapkl,  see  the  next 
prominent  word. 

Chapelle,    Sainte.      See    Saikte 

ClIAI'ELLE. 

Chapter  Coffee-house.  An  estalv 
lishmcnt  in  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  converted  into  a  tavern 
in  1854,  and  famous  in  the  last 
century  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
literary  charact<TS.  Goldsmith 
and  Chatterton  frequented  it. 


♦•  This  then  was  the  Chapter 
Coffee-house,  which  a  century  ago  wua 
the  reHort  of  all  llie  boukHvllers  nnd 

Eublishcrs,  and  where  the  lilemry 
ack«,  the  critic*,  and  even  the  wits, 
Utfed  to  go  in  8cach  of  ideas  or  employ- 
ment. .  .  .  Yearn  later  it  became  the 
tavern  frequented  by  university  men, 
and  country  clerjjryraen,  who  were  up 
lu  London  for  a  few  d.iys." 

Jfrti.  (raskell  (in  1S48). 

Chapultepec.  A  strong  fortress 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  150  feet 
high,  near  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and   forming   the   principal  de- 
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fence  of  the  place.    The  cMtle 
WB8  taken  by  Gen.  Scott  in  1M7. 

Oluueins  Oroea.  The  large  area  at 
the  meetins  of  the  Strand,  White- 
hall, and  Dockspor  Street,  Lon- 
don, aappoeed  to  be  so  named 
from  tbe  village  of  Cherringe, 
Westminster.  A  fanciful  tradi- 
tion refers  the  name  to  the  stone 
cross  set  np  there  after  her  death 
to  Eleanor,  the  CKtrt  Reirie  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  to  whom  her  husband 
erected  a  cross  at  each  of  the 
nine  resting-places  of  her  body 
on  its  way  from  Lincolnshire  to 
Westminster.  The  name  is  also 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sax- 
on word  Cliaran,  to  turn,  "  both 
the  road  and  river  making  a  bend 
here."  There  is  now  in  front  of 
the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Sta- 
tion a  modem  cross  designed  as 
a  reproduction  of  the  old  one, 
whicD  was  destroyed  by  the  Long 
Parliament.  *  Here  the  Regicides 
were  put  to  death  in  1(J60,  and 
here  was  erected  in  1674  a  statue 
of  Charles  L  Charing  Cross  is 
called  by  Sir  R.  Peel  the  finest 
site  in  £urope.  See  Elsanok 
Cbosses. 


••  Why,  Sir,  Fleet-atreet  ha«  a 
very  animaUHi  appearaDce,  but  I  think 
the  ftiU  tide  of  outnao  existence  ia  at 
Charing  Crom.**  Dr.  Johnson. 

*  Methlnka  the  cummon-«ounc11  shikild 

Of  it  have  taken  pity, 
'Came  good  old  Croat,  it  always  stood 

So  flrmly  to  the  City. 
Stnee  crosses  you  so  much  disdain. 

Faith,  if  1  were  as  you. 
For  fear  the  klngshould  rule  again, 

I'd  pull  down  Tyburn  too/ 

The  DomiffaU  <^  C^rimg  Cross. 

Each  man  an  Ascapart,  of  strength  to  toss 

For  oQoita  both  Temple-bar  and  0iaring- 

cross.  Pope. 

Where  all  that  passes  Inter  nos 
May  be  proclaimed  at  Charing  Cross. 

Swift. 

Charlatan,  The.  A  picture  by 
Franz  van  Mieris  (1635-1681),  the 
Dutch  jrenre-painter,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best  produo 
tioDs.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Ufil- 
zi,  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Charlecote  House.  A  country 
mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Lucy 
family,  in  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, near  Stratford-on-Avon.  It 


is  greatly  resorted  to  by  pilgrims 
on  account  of  its  associations 
with  Shakespeare—  especially  the 
legendary  deer-stealing  incident 
in  the  poet's  life.  In  one  of  the 
halls  of  this  mansion  he  is  said 
to  have  been  tried. 


II 


My  mind  had  become  ao  com- 
pletely poaaeeaed  by  the  imaginary 
sceooe  and  characters  connected  witn 
it  [Charlecote  House],  that  I  seemed 
to  be  actually  living  among  them. 
Every  thing  brought  them,  as  it  were, 
before  my  eyea;  and,  aa  the  door  of 
the  dining-room  opened,  I  almoat  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  Maa- 
ter  Silence  quavering  forth  Ua  fkvorite 
diUy:  — 

*  Tis  merrv  in' the  hall,  when  bemrda 

wag  ail. 
And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide.* " 

Irring. 

Charlemagne.  A  bronze  statue  at 
Aix-la43hapelle,  Prussia,  erected 
in  1620. 

Charlemagne  crowned  by  XjOO 
III.  A  well-known  fresco  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1489-1520),  in  the 
Stanza  del  Incendio,  in  the  Vati- 
can, Rome. 

Charlemagne's  Tomb.  A  vault 
under  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
of  Aix-I»-Chai)elle,  Prussia,  cov- 
ered with  a  slab  of  marble, 
inscribed  Carolo  Magno.  The 
throne  iipon  which  the  bodv  of 
the  emperor  was  seated  alone 
remains. 

Amid  the  torch-lit  gloom  of  Aachen's  aisle 
Stood  Otho,  Germany's  imperial  lord, 
Kci:ardlng  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
A  simule  stone,  where,  fltly  to  record 
A  world  of  action  by  a  sinKlc  wurd. 
Was  graven  "  Carlo  Msgno." 

Aubrey  de  Vert. 

Charles  I.  A  portrait  by  Anthony 
Van  Dyck  (159il-1641),  represent- 
ing the  king  as  hunting.  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  There  is  another 
portrait  of  the  king  by  Van  Dyck, 
and  considered  one  of  his  finest 
works,  in  the  Vienna  Gallery; 
and  still  another  and  very  impos- 
ing figure  of  the  king  on  horse- 
back, In  Windsor  Castle. 

2.  A  well-known  statue  in 
Charing  Cross,  London,  erected 
in  1674.  It  was  for  a  time  se- 
creted under  a  church,  but  was 
brought  out  and  placed  ujion  its 


CharlBS  V.  An  equestrian  por- 
trait by  Titian  (U7T-157U).  This 
fiUDOui  nlc-ture  Is  Itnown  ai  "  i)et' 
la  Oloda."  It  was  iiaintod  Tor 
the  great  emperor,  wfio  irttve  or- 
ders that  it  sboiilil  al 
Iiung  lip  wliere  his  bixiy 
led.  In  the  GalleTV  ' 
Spain, 


t  Ma<l.i(l. 


J»-"Th1t  la  ptrhHin  Iht  moat  n- 
larLoble  picture  ciittfng  uf  Bnj-  Indi- 
iidunl.  for  here  Titinn  liu  ■ouiiilvd  ■ 

Sraiu-r  dvplh  of  Individual  ciprcuiun 

EaiUaJce. 
Chariea  the  Bold  of  Bursund;. 

A  well-known  portrait,  al  wliiuli 
Chere  are  several  replican,  by 
Giol^io  Barliarelli,  comuionly 
calleilHionriono  {1477-1511).  The 
beat  bXHinple  in  in  the  Sti.lel  In- 
alitut,  Fraoklort,  Germany. 


iise<l  na  an  academy  of 

contains  a  inuHeuni  ol  NortUeiii 
antiquitiea  which  la  unrivalled  uf 
Its  kind. 
Oharlottenhot.  A  villa  In  the  gar- 
dens i>f  Sans  Souei  at  Potsdam, 
near  B«Tlin,  built  after  the  Poiu- 

C^lan  style,  and  with  ornaments 
ruiight  from  that  place. 
Charter  Oak.  A  tree  cetebtHtod 
in  Amurlian  hUtory,  which  for- 
raerlv  utiiod  in  Uartlunl.  Conn. 
It  derlviHl  Its  name  Irom  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Colonial  Char- 
ter, secnrlnjt  the  lilwrtles  of  the 
people,  and  of  which  Gov.  An- 
drews ha<i  in  vain  endeavon-d  to 
obtain  possession,  ivas  for  some 
time  accreted  In  it.  While  the 
Aasemblv  waa  in  session  at  Uart- 
lord,  in  1I180,  and  debatin);  the 
Governor's  projKMltlon  tor  a  sur- 
render o[  the  charter,  suddenly 
tho  lights  were  extlngulsheil,  and 
in  the  darkness  that  ensued,  a  pa- 
triot named  Wadsworth  escaped 
with  the  Instrument  tbriiiigb  the 
crowd,  and  concealed  it  in  " - 
liollow  ot  the  oak,  which  e 
after  lH>rc  the  name  of  tlie  Ch... 
ter  Oak,  and  was  carefully  pre- 


mtrOail 
miailir. 

■omiptio 

J taledpuL 

lie  school  in  London.  Upon  tbs 
regiitler  of  ita  pupils  are  many 
illustrions  names.  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  elected  governor  ot  it  ill 
1652.  It  is  uniler  the  direction  ot 
the  Queen,  Htteen  gov'ernors  se- 
lected from  the  great  olHcerH  ot 
state,  and  the  Master  of  the  Hos- 
pital. Among  the  more  eminent 
inipils  bavB   1>cen  Richard  Cr«- 

■  -  -    ' V,  Sir  William 

-       Addison. 

Tiiacke'rav,  Groter  Tbirwal!,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlaku,  John  Leech, 
and  othera.  TJie  school  was  re- 
moved in  18T2  to  Godalming. 
Chartres  OathedraL  A  splen- 
did Gothic  church  in  Chartres. 
France,  considered  the  most  per- 
fect in  that  conntry.    Itwaahuilt 


em  spire  w«»  erected  by  Jubn  Twtcr 
bclvccn  the  yean  ISOT  siid  1SI4,  snd, 
notwllbnsntltiia  ihe  iauiiori  uf  U>  dale. 
It  muu  be  cun^dered  a«,  on  Ibe  vlwle, 
Ibe  Tnoal  b»ulifully  dnlgnu-d  *plre  on 
Iho  Contlncm  of  Kunip«^  atid,  IbouHh 


cr"; 


Inli™™.    Ifh 


thiHV  dealgned  for  Cain K'i<;  ,   uui,  - 

ly  be  doiibtiil  tbnC  II  wduiIi  be  coiu 
ered  llie  lineal  spire  uf  ihe  il: 
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"TbeTC  Ifl  not  In  Fmnce  a 
ebareb  lo  rich  In  tenlptnre*.  Calcn- 
latlof  only  the  exterior,  there  are  to  be 
connted  1,800  figures,  without  Ineluding 
nrabei^nes,  garaollet,  eorbek,  masks, 
Mid  consols.  These  stone  figures  nar> 
rate,  as  tn  an  allecorical  poem,  the  hiJi- 
torv  of  this  worla  and  the  next.  Add 
to  the  statues  the  thousand  figures  that 
shine  In  the  oolored  glass,  and  we  can 
comprehend  why  the  cathedral  of  Char- 
tres  appeaU  more  to  the  mind  than  Its 
rf Tab,  and  whv  it  seems  animated  with 
a  mysterious  ufe.** 

lAfkvrt,  Tt,  Donald. 

Eluding  these,  I  loitered  through   the 

town. 
With  hope  to  take  my  minster  unawares 
In  its  grave  solitude  of  memory. 

With  outward  senses  forlongtied  and  bead 

bowed, 
I  IbUowed  some  fins  instinct  in  my  f^et. 
Till,  to  unbend  me  from  the  loom  of 

ttiousht. 
Looking  up  suddenly,  I  fbund  mine  eyes 
Conflronted  with  the  minster's  rast  re- 
pose. 
Silent  and  grsy  as  fbre8t>leaguered  cliff 
Left  inland  bv  the  ocean's  slow  retreat. 
That  bears  slbr  the  breese4>ome  rote,  snd 

loi«s, 
Bemembering  »bocks  of  snrfi  that  clomb 

Slid  fell. 
Spame-sllding  down  the  baffled  decuman. 
It  n>fle  before  me,  patiently  remote 
Pruro  the  great  tides  of  life  it  breasted 
unce.  LoweU. 

Chartrease,  La  Ghrande.  See 
Grande  Chabtrbusb.' 

Charybdis.  A  celebrated  whirl- 
pool, now  known  as  Galofaro,  in 
tlie  strait  between  Italy  and 
Sicily,  near  Messina.  Its  dan- 
gers are  very  much  diminislied. 

See  ScYLLA. 

4^  "  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  far- 
famed  names.  Our  ship  glided  away 
over  the  eddyins  Chary odis;  we  had 
no  foreboding  of  it.  Where  is  that 
wild  maelstrom  ?  They  pointed  to  the 
sea  dose  by  where  we  salli'd ;  but  there 
was  no  particular  motion  of  the  waves 
to  be  seen."  • 

/Tans  ChrMian  Anderten. 

4^  "  Bven  at  the  present  day,  small 
vessels  are  sometimes  endangered  by 
iu  eddies:  but  It  has  long  lost  the 
terrors  with  which  it  is  invested  in 
ancient  song,  whether  f^ora  the  superi- 
ority of  modem  navigation,  or  from 
some  of  the  geological  changes  fre- 
quent  in  this  volcanic  region ;  and  we 
noticed,  as  we  sailed  calmly  over  it, 
only  a  slight  agitation  in  the  water, 
contrasting  with  the  unrufQed  surface 
of  tile  broader  sea.**  T.  Chase. 


Chase,  The.  A  picture  by  Jacob 
Ruysdael  (16257-1682),  the  Dutch 
landscape-painter.  In  the  Dres- 
den Galieiy. 

Chase  of  Diana.  A  celebrated 
landscape  by  Domenico  Z^mpieri, 
called  Domenichino  (158I-lti41). 
In  tlie  Palazzo  Borghese,  Rome. 
This  picture  is  well  known  by 
Raphael  Morghen*s  engraving. 

Chasm  of  the  Colorado.  A  pic- 
ture by  Thomas  Moran  (b.  18:i7). 
Purchased  by  Congress,  and  now 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Chastisement  of  Heliodorus.  See 
Expulsion  of  Hrliodorus. 

Chat  Moss.  Formerly  a  danger- 
ous and  treacherous  bog,  some 
6,000  acres  in  extent,  about  ten 
miles  from  Manchester,  England, 
and  crossed  by  the  MancTiester 
and  Liverpool  Railway.  It  has 
been  reclaimed  by  HI  ling  and 
drainage,  and  is  now  cultivated 
with  profit. 


"  Chat  Moss  and  the  fens  of  IJn- 
colnshirc  and  Cambridgeshire  are  un- 
healthv  and  too  barren  to  pay  rent. 
By  cylindrical  tiles,  and  guttapercha 
tubes,  5,000,000  of  acres  of  bad  land 
have  been  drained  and  put  on  equality 
with  the  best,  for  rape-culture  and 
grass.  The  climate  too,  which  was  al- 
ready believed  to  have  become  milder 
and  dryer  by  the  enormous  consump- 
tion Ok  coal,  is  so  far  reached  by  this 
new  action,  that  fogs  and  storms  are 
said  to  disappear.**  Emerson. 

ChAteau.  For  names  beginning 
with  the  word  ChAteau,  see  the 
next  prominent  word  of  tlie  title: 
e.g.,  ChAteau  de  Fernav,  see 
Ferxay.    See  also  infra. 

Chateau  d'Eau.  The  best  known 
of  the  fountains  which  iiear  this 
name  is  that  at  Paris,  on  the 
Boulevart  St.  Martin,  built  in 
1812,  and  rebuilt  in  186*9.  In  1848 
there  was  much  fighting  near  this 
fountain,  and  in  1872  a  bloody 
Communist  struggle. 

Ch&teau  des  Fleurs.  A  garden  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  near  the 
Arc  de  I'Etoile,  Paris,  charming- 
ly laid  out,  and  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  jets  of  light  of  vari- 
ous colors,  and  Chinese  lanterns 
hanging  from  the  trees.     It   is 
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open  to  the  people  for  dancinfr 
and  other  amusements,  and  is  a 
favorite  place  of  resort.  The  Jar- 
din  Mabille  is  now  combined 
with  this  garden.  See  Jardin 
Maiulle. 

Mabille  at  the  present  Any  ts  so  well 
known  both  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  so  (trequented  by  people  of  fash- 
ion, by  princes  even,  who  in  their  passage 
through  the  city  visit  it  with  as  much 
Interest  as  Notre  Dame  and  the  Salnte 
Chapelle.  and  sive  it  renown,  that  to  call 
the  ChAtfau  de*  Fleun  iU  brother,  is  to 
confer  upon  it  the  highest  eulogy. 

Larouue,  TVoim. 

Cbatelherault.  A  miniature  cas- 
tle on  the  bank  of  the  Avon  near 
Hamilton,  Scotland,  built  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  last  century  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  French  chateau  from 
which  one  of  his  titles  is  derived. 

ChatBworth.  The  splendid  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Derby,  Enjx- 
land.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  residences  in 
Europe.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful 
park  some  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  fine  collec- 
tions of  books,  paintings,  and 
statuary. 


"  Few  country  residences  ever 
existed  compamblc  with  this  in  the 
variety  of  Its  treasures  and  decorations. 
...  It  Is  the  perfection  of  a  modt-rn 
home  in  its  most  brilliant  development 
of  wealth,  refinement,  and  education." 

J,  F.  UunntxoelL 


•  Even  peers,  who  are  men  of 

worth  and  public  spirit,  are  overtaken 
and  embarrassed  by  their  vast  exi>ense. 
The  respectable  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
willing  to  be  the  Maecenas  and  Lucul- 
luA  of  bis  island,  is  reported  to  have 
snid  that  he  cannot  live  nt  Chatsworth 
but  one  month  in  the  year." 

Emeraon, 

Chatsworth!  thy  stately  mansion,  and  the 

pride 
Of  tliy  domain,  strange  contrast  do  pre- 

srnt 
To  house  and  home  in  many  a  crasgy  rent 
Oi  the  wild  Peak.  Wot'dsworth. 

Cheapside.  A  celebrated  street 
and  crowded  thoroughfare  in 
London,  famous  many  years  ago 
for  its  "  Ridings,"  its  Crass,  its 
Standard,  and  its  Conduit.  Three 
centuries  ago  it  was  called  "  The 
Beauty  of  London,"  and  was 
noted  for  its  shops  of  goldsmiths, 


linen-drapers,  etc.  It  is  named 
from  the  Saxon  word  Chepe,  or 
market.  It  is  still  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  in  London,  and, 
exceptmg  London  Bridge,  per- 
haps the  Dusiest  thoroughfare  in 
the  world. 

When  there  any  ridings  were  In  Ckept 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thlder  would  he  ItM 
And  till  that  he  had  all  the  tigbt  ysehi 
And  danced  wel,  he  would  not,  comt 
again. 


In  short,  the  Inhabitants  of  flt.James*t, 
notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same 
laws  and  speak  the  same  language,  arv  a 
distinct  people  nrom  those  of  Chtapttde. 

AddiMn. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the 
wheels. 
Were  never  folk  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  rstile  underneath 
As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

Coteper  (John  Oilpin). 

*Tis  a  note  of  enchantment:  what  alls 

her  ?  she  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  viRion  of  trees; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Loth- 

bury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of 

Cheapside.  Wordttpotih. 

Cheating  Gamesters.  A  picture 
bv  Michelangelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
nanied  Caravaggio  (1569-1609). 
In  the  Spada  Palace,  liome. 

Cheese  Wring.  A  natural  curi- 
osity, and  one  of  the  principal 
sights  of  Cornwall,  England,  near 
the  town  of  Liskeard.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pile  of  rocks  thirty- 
two  feet  in  height,  resembling  a 
child's  top,  the  smaller  end  being 
at  the  bottom.  The  immense 
stones,  though  apparently  so  in- 
secure, are  perfectly  immovable. 

Chehil  Minar.    See  Xerxes. 

Chelsea  Hospital.  A  Royal  Hos- 
])ital  for  disabled  and  aged  sol- 
diers, Chelsea,  London,  biillt  from 
designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Charles  II.  in  1681-82.  Thefoundf- 
ing  of  the  hospital  originated 
with  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  though  it 
is  traditionally  said  to  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  Nell  Gwynne 
with  King  Charles.  On  the 
frieze  runs  this  inscription :  "  In 
Bubsidium  et  levamen  emeritomm 
senio  bellomie  fractorum,  condi- 
dit  Carolus  Secundus,  auxit  Jaco- 
bus Secundus,  perfecere  GuUet 
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mns  «t  Maria  Bez  et  Resina, 
MDCXCII." 

Ohenaay.    See  Jkan  Abkolftkl 

Oheope,  Pyramid  of.  BeeOBSAT 
Ptbaxid. 

Oherbours.    See  DiauB  db  Cheb- 

BOUBO. 

Chamba.  SeeCRAiiTiMoCHBBUBS. 

Cheaapeake,  The.  An  American 
▼eMel  of  war  attacked  and  dia- 
abled  by  the  British  ship  Leopatrl 
in  1813.  She  afterwards  engaged 
in  a  desperate  encounter  offMar- 
blebead,  Mass.,  with  the  Shannon^ 
and  was  captured  and  carried  to 
Halifax.  Her  brave  commander 
James  Lawrence  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  ex- 
pired with  the  memorable  saying, 
^*  Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Cheshire  Cheese.  A  tavern  in 
"Wine  OlHce  Court,"  Fleet 
Street,  London.  It  was  a  fre- 
quent resort  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
while  living  at  Bolt  Court. 


•*  It  is  'wa  Interetting  locality, 
and  apleiwing  sign  — the  'Old  Che- 
shire Cbeeae  Tavern,*  which  will  afford 
the  present  generation.  It  is  hoped,  for 
aome  time  to  come,  an  opportunity  of 
witoeMlng  the  kind  of  tavern  In  which 
oar  forefahera  delighted  to  assemble 
for  refreshment.**  FitageraUi. 

Chess-Flayers,  The.    An  admired 

^cture   by   Jean    Louis  Ernest 
eissonier  (b.  1811). 

Chesterfield  House.  The  town 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
London.  It  was  built  for  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
wrote  his  famous  Letters  in  the 
library,  a  room  of  which  he  boast- 
ed that  it  was  the  '*  finest  in  Lon- 
don.** 

Chestnut  Street.  A  noted  and 
fashionable  street  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


Cheyne    Bow.       A    well-known 
street  in  Chelsea,  London. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  who  died  fhll  oryesrs 
and  of  honors  on  Satnrday  momtnir,  Febru- 
ary ft  ClSUl.  at  the  house  hi  Cheifnt-RtMe^ 
Chelsea,  where  he  had  resided  r«ir  nearly 
47  years.  .  .  .  bad  overoassed  by  fUlly  two 
months  the  ripe  age  of  Wyeaxa,  on  the  day 
or  hia  death. 


4^  **We  have  broken  up  our  old 
settlement,  and  after  tumult  enough, 
formed  a  new  one  here  [in  Cbeyna- 
Row].  The  house  pleaaea  us  much.  U 
is  in  the  remnant  of  genuine  old  Dutch- 
looking  Chelsea,  looks  out  mainly  into 
trees.  We  might  aee  at  half  a  mile's 
<!lstance,  BoUngbroke*s  Battcrsea, 
eould  shoot  a  gun  Into  8mollett*s  old 
house,  where  he  wrote  *  Count  Fathom,* 
and  waa  wont  every  Saturday  to  dine  a 
company  of  hungry  authors/* 

CarlyU,  1834, 

Chlaja.  A  long  and  somewhat  nar- 
row strip  of  streets  and  8<iuares 
in  Naples,  Italy,  of  which  a  oroad 
street  called  Uie  Riviera  di  Chiaia 
passes  along  the  entire  length, 
running   parallel    to  the   shore, 

'  bordere<l  on  the  one  side  by  hand- 
some houses,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  public  gardens  called  the 
Villa  Reale.  It  is  the  modem 
and  fashionable  quarter  of  the 
city. 

4^  "  At  six  o'clock  erery  evening, 
all  Naples  turns  out  to  drive  on  the 
Riviere  di  Chiaja  (whatever  that  may 
mean);  and  for  two  hours  one  may 
stand  there  and  see  the  motlleet  and 
the  worst  mixed  procession  go  by  that 
ever  eyes  beheld.  Princes  (there  aro 
more  princes  than  policemen  In  Naples 
—  the  city  is  infested  with  them), — 
princes  who  live  up  seven  flights  of 
stairs  and  don't  own  any  principalities, 
will  keep  a  carriage  anu  go  liungry; 
and  clerks,  mechanics,  milliners,  and 
strumpets  will  go  without  their  din. 
ners,  and  squander  the  money  on  a 
hack-ride  in  the  ChlfO^ ;  the  rag-tag  and 
rubbish  of  the  city  stack  themselves  up, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  on  a 
rickety  little  go-cart  hauled  by  a  don. 
key  not  much  bl^^r  than  a  cat,  and 
theif  drive  in  the  Chii^ji^*  dukes  and 
hankera,  in  symptuous  carrinKes,  and 
with  gorgeous  drivers  and  footmen, 
turn  out  also,  and  so  the  f\irU>us  iiro- 
cession  goes.**  Mark  Tuxiin, 

To  me,  the  Prtdo  is  an  Inexhaufttlble 
source  of  amasemcnt.  In  the  flrnt  iilace. 
It  is  In  Itself  the  finest  public  walk  I  have 
ever  seen  within  the  walls  of  any  city, 
not  excepting  either  the  Tuilerictit  or  the 
Chi<ni«u  Oeorge  TSeknor. 

ChiaramontL  See  Mused  Chiara- 

MONTI. 

Chiaravalle.  A  celebrated  old  mo- 
nastic church  near  Milan,  Italy. 

Chief  Mourner.  See  Old  Shep- 
hebd's  Chief  Moukneu. 
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Chiers  return  from  Deer-Stalk- 
inff.  A  well-known  pictnre  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873),  the 
most  celebrated  modern  painter 
of  animals. 

Chiffi  Palace,  fltal.  Palazzo  Chi- 
Qu\  A  well-known  palace  in 
Kome,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Piazza  Colonna.  It  was  erected 
in  1A26,  and  contains  some  pic- 
tures and  statues  of  not«. 

Child  of  the  Regiment.  A  pic- 
ture by  John  Everett  Millais  (b. 
1829). 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  A 
picture  bv  Joseph  Mallord  Wil- 
liam Turner  (1775-1851),  the 
English  landscane-painter,  and 
regarded  one  of  nis  best  works. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Children  of  the  Mist.  A  famous 
picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(1803-1873),  the  celebrated  painter 
of  animals,  regarded  as  one  of 
his  masterpieces. 

Child's  Bank.  A  financial  house 
in  Fleet  Street,  London,  cele- 
bratCHl  as  the  oldest  banking  in- 
stitution in  England.  Charles 
II.,  among  many  others,  kept  his 
account  here. 

Child's  Coffee-house.  An  e^tab- 
lishnient  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  professional  men. 

Chillingham.  See  Wild  Deer  of 
Chillingham. 

Chillon.  This  massive  castle,  the 
scene  of  Byron's  '*  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  is  built  on  a  solitary 
rock,  almost  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter, near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ge- 
neva. The  name  of  Francis 
Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  is 
intimately  connected  with  it.  By 
his  warmdefenc^e  of  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  he  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  into 
whose  hands  he  unfortunately  fell 
In  15.'X),  and  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
for  six  years.  The  castle  con- 
tains gloomv  dungeons  in  whi<ih 
the  early  reformers  and  prisoners 
of  state  were  contiued. 

"  AcroM  one  of  the  vaulu  is  a 


beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we 
were  Informed  that  the  condemned 
were  formerly  executed.  In  the  cells 
are  seven  pillar*,  or,  rather,  eight,  one 
being  half  merged  in  the  wail ;  in  some 
of  these  are  ringii  for  the  fetters  and 
the  fettered:  in  the  pavement  the  steps 
of  Bonnivard  have  left  ihetr  traces.  He 
was  confined  here  several  years.  It  is 
by  this  castle  that  Rousseau  has  fixed 
the  catastrophe  of  hie  H^loTse,  in  the 
rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie 
fh>m  the  water :  the  shoclc  of  which, 
and  the  illness  produced  by  the  imnier> 
sion,  is  the  cause  of  her  death.  The 
ch&teau  is  large,  and  seen  along  the 
lake  for  a  great  distance.  The  walls 
are  while."  Byron. 


"First  into  the  dungeon  with 

the  seven  pillars  described  bv  Byron. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  pillars  in  this  vault 
Is  covered  with  names.  I  think  it  is 
Bonnivard*s  pillar.  There  are  the 
*  names  of  Byron,  Hunt,  Schiller,  and 
many  other  celebritica."      C.  BeecAer. 


._  "It  appears  to  sit  right  upon 
the  water,  and  does  not  rise  very  loftily 
above  it.  I  was  disappointed  in  its  as- 
pect, having  imagined  this  famous  cas. 
tie  as  situated  upon  a  rock,  a  hundred, 
or,  for  aught  I  know,  a  thousand  feet, 
al>ove  the  surface  of  the  lake;  but  it  is 
quite  as  impressive  a  fact  —  supposing 
it  to  be  true  —  that  the  water  is  eight 
hundred  feet  deep  at  its  base.  ...  1  he 
castle  is  wofully  in  need  of  a  pedental. 
If  its  site  were  elevated  to  a  height 
equal  to  its  own,  it  would  make  a  far 
better  appearance.  As  it  now  is,  it 
looks,  to  speak  profanely  of  what  poet* 
ry  has  consecrated,  when  seen  from 
the  water,  or  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  very  like  an  old  whitewashed  fac- 
tory or  mill."  Hawthorne* 

Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar— for  'twas 
trod 
rntit  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace. 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a 
sod 
By  B<  nnWard !  may  none  those  marks  ef- 
fiice, 
For  they  appeal  fTom  tyranny  to  God. 

Byron. 

Chillon,  Prisoner  of.  See  Pkis- 
oNF.K  OP  Chillon. 

Chimborazo.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Frederic  Edwin  Church 
(b.  182(i)«  the  American  landscape- 
I)ainter. 

Chinon  Castle.  An  interesting 
ruined  castle  in  Chinon,  France, 
once  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
French  kings. 


A  im«I1  drenUr  bnlldlng 

of  KlMefnl  propoitians  at  Athens, 
Oroecc.  It  ia  iDtereatiiig  ai  the 
only  nirrlvlnK  relic  of  a  series  of 
lamples  fomuiiK  >  street,  which 
WM  Cklled  the  Street  ot  the  Tri- 
poda,  from  the  Tripods  (gained 
by  Tlctarious  Choragi  m  the 
nelghbOTiiiB  Theatre  of  Dlonysuii) 
bj  which  the  templel  were  lur- 
looanted.  This  moDiimeat,  the 
flnt  authentic  itutance  at  Co- 
rinthian architecture,  Is  about 
eight  leet  in  diameter  iind  31  feet 
high. 

JV*Ni>i«1IIwUih]Id|  Ot  nwll- 
bawnlfbl  work*  of  an  of  ttw  mertly 
pan  ot  Ib«  world."  nrsumm. 

Wbtn  tvtry  thlu  li  huuv  aod  ruB- 

toy  Ik  ■qbUrrv,  hut  It  Gtiinol  Ih  eJtfunl ; 
Tben  rrerf  ililnir  H  ruumled.  u  In  ibt 
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Orimm,  TVunt. 

S.  A  famous  statue  by  Johanu 
HeiDrich  von  Dannecker  (!T5»- 
1841).  the  sculptor  of  Alladne. 
The  statue  Ih  ia  a  tower,  built  lo 
imitate  a  ruined  abbey,  In  the 
KTounds  attached  to  the  jnlace 
of  Tzarko  Selo,  near  St.  Pulcrs- 
borg,  Russia. 

^  '■  The  lonfcr 


c  I   wu 


d  w)ih"lii 


bam  of  Chifit,  — WI>dom  >ii<l  Luv 
Tbt  Ua  calmly  •urveyi  and  cuinpr 
benilaill  forma  otbuiDHn  paulun,  wl 
pity  (orlheffrrln^.Joy  InihL-Kuod.m 
UiHlenina  for  ill.    I  have  wn  h 
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Christ  amid  the  Dooton.  A  pic- 
ture by  Albert  Diirer  (1471-lSSS), 
the  German  painter.  According 
to  the  Inscription  upon  it,  it  was 
executed  In  flva  dars.  In  the 
Barberlnl  Palace  at  Rome. 

Ohrlst  and  the  Parable  of   the 


Dutcli  painter.  Now  In  the  Her- 
mitage at  St.  Petersburg,  RusbIa. 

Ohrlst  and  the  SaoHers.  A  pic- 
ture by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (1I»»- 
1S41).  now  In  Madrid.  Spain. 

Ohrlst  appearing  to  the  Magda- 
len. A  nictnra  by  Rembrandt  van 
Byn  (IHOT-tSm),  the  Dutch  paint- 
er. Now  In  Buckingham  Palace, 
London. 

Ohrlst,  Asoenslon  of.    See  Ascm- 

Christ  at  the  Table  of  Simon  the 
Publican.  An  immense  picture 
by  Paul  VBroiieHe(150O-1.1KH).  now 
In  tlie  Louvre,  Paris.  Tliere  is 
another  upon  the  Hauie  niihL,^j  ?<- 
.1...   B r  ;..    iiii~„     '''"     1  |J 


Sayard  Ta]/lar- 


the  Brtra  in  Milan,  Itcl, 
anotlier  in  the  Murctillo<,  y^ 
Palace,  at  Genoa.  jospltal 

Christ,  Baptism  of.     Set^o." 

Christ  before  Pilate.  An  nMJKli., 
picture  by  Gherardo  JcUa  Notte. 
In  Lucca.  Italy. 
Christ  borne  to  the  Sepulchre. 
1.  A  well-known  plt-tura  by  Ra- 
pliael  Sanzio  (IM;t-1920).  In  the 
Palazzo  BorRhesH.  Rome. 

43-  "  ICaphiiel'a  piclurr  of  Ihhi  aub- 
.  thouKh  tnrillliiR  all  It*  fniiii- 

, , >  of   llw 

bearer*."  Zudy  Eaitlate. 

3.  A    well-known    picture   by 

Titian  (14T7-19TG).   In  tlie  Louvre, 

Paris. 


the  Slaffotd  Gallery,  Ixmdc 

Christ  Church.    1.  An  ancient  and 

venerable  cliurcii  editice  in  Phila- 

del|)1iia,  Penn.    It  woh  built  neat 

the  IreKiiinlnR  of  the  last  cenliiry. 

I     flen,  wasliltiKtoh  was  a  regular 

I     utleudaut    Lore.      In    the    lufiy 


In  re.prct  of  .Ira. 
hnowf^Mlire.  haa  Iw 
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tower  is  tbo  oldest  chime  of  bells 
in  the?  Unlt<id  States,  brought 
from  England  in  1754,  and  which 

J>roclaimed    the   Declaration   of 
independence  in  1776. 

2.  A  religious  edifice  in  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  memorable  as  the 
oldest  church  structure  now 
standing  in  the  city  (ha\ing  been 
consecrated  in  1723),  and  possess- 
ing an  ancient  chime  of  l)ells. 

—  and  In  the  steeple  of  Chnsi  Church, 
hard  by.  are  the  fiwi>ot  rhiinc*  which  are 
the  Boston  boy's  Rant  de*  Vaehu.  whose 
echoes  follow  him  all  the  work'  over 

iUilmet 

And  here  the  patriot  hung  his  light. 
Which   shone  though  all  that  anxious 
niKht. 
To  eager  eyee  of  Paul  Severe. 

E.B,  Rustell. 

3.  A  venerable  church  In  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  built  in  17r)<),  in  which 
George  Washington  worshipped, 
and  in  whicli  the  i)ew  he  occupied 
is  still  shown. 

Ghrist     Church     College.      The 

J-.  .,^«»t  and  moat  splendid  of  the 

^*%s  included  fu  the  Univer- 

;"   5   Oxford.    It  was  founded 

1*1  hy  Cardinal  Wolsey.    It« 

?V       Jne  of  the  finest  in  Great 
II.,  ail 

acco*' 
^^   ♦  Kach  coHeire  has  been  devel- 

T^Vf^'y  Itnelf,  each  a«re  han  built  in  It* 
.  shion ;  here  the  impooinv  quadrangle 
of  ChriHi  Church,  with  iu  turf,  iu  foun- 
tains and  iu  staircases.** 

Taine,  Tran». 

Francis  lAtterbury]  was  educated  at 
Westminster  Sch«N>l.  and  camt-d  thence 
to  Chrut  Church  «  stock  of  leaminn  which, 
thoutili  ruallv  scanty,  he  throuKh  lifr  ex- 
hittited  with'  such  Judicious  ostentation 
that  superficial  observers  t>ellcved  hiit  at- 
tainments to  be  Immense.  Macauiaif 

Christ  Consolateur.  See  Chkistus 

OONSOLATOK. 

Christ  crowned  with  Thorns.  A 
well-known  picture  by  Titian 
(1477-ir)7(>)  un8ur])aMsed  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  art  iu  coloriug.  Iu 
the  Ix)uvre,  Paris. 

Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors. A  picture  attributed  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1462-1519).  In 
the  Natiuiml  Gallery,  Ix)ndon. 

Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  Peter. 
A  fresco  by  Pitttro  Perugino  (144<)- 
1524).  In  the  Sistiue  Chapel, 
Rome. 


Christ  healing  the  Blek.  A  pic- 
ture bv  Benjamin  West  (173^ 
1820).  *In  the  Pennaylvania  Hos- 
pital. 

Christ  in  Pilgrim's  Dress.  A 
noted  picture  by  Fra  Anf»lioo 
Giovanni  {da  FieMle)  (1387-1465). 
In  the  Museum  of  St.  Mark,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Christ  in  the  Garden.  A  picture 
by  Giovanni  Bellini  (1426-1516?). 
the  Italian  painter.  Now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Ghrist  in  the  Gkirden  with  the 
Magdalene.  A  picture  by  Anto- 
nio Allegri,  suruamed  Correggio 
(14fH-15;U).  In  the  Gallery  of 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Christ  in  the  Temple.  A  picture 
by  ^Villiam  Uolman  Hunt  (h. 
1827). 


When  84  years  of  age,  Hol« 
man  Hunt  paintcni  ChriH  ditcovered  in 
the  TempUt  which  thouaands  flocked 
to  see,  nut  only  in  London,  but  in  every 
town  where  it  waa  exhibited.** 

JTra.  TylUr. 

49-  "  Yet  neither  that  picture  [Cbrlat 
in  the  Temple],  great  as  it  is,  nor  an; 
othor  of  Ilunt/s,  ia  tl 


have  done." 


the  beat  he  could 
Biukin. 


**  There  it  ban^a  before  ua  [aa 
en^rravinKof  the  picture],  but  without 
Its  glorious  color  as  Holman  Hunt  save 
it  forth  from  the  years*  study  of  hia 
earnest  soul.  I  wish  you  cuuld  have 
seen  the  picture  all  aglow  with  tboae 
wonderful  hues,  somewhat,  perbapa, 
too  rainbow-like  and  shifty  In  gleams^ 
but  yet  no  tint  without  meaning,  ana 
all  conspiring  to  one  of  the  moat  glori- 
ous effecta.**  JJean  Alford. 

Christ  mocked  by  the  Soldiers. 
A  picture  by  Anthony  van  Dyck 
(l.V.K)-l(>41).  In  the  Museum  oi 
Berliu,  Prussia. 

Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.. 
1.  An  a<huired  picture  by  An- 
tonio Allegri,  surnamod  Correg- 
gio (1494-15:^4).  It  was  "  taken 
in  Joseph  Buonaparte's  carriage 
at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  returned 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Welt 
ington."  Now  iu  A])sley  House, 
London. 

2.  A  picture  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (148:^-1520).    ]How  in  England. 
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3.  A  noted  picture  by  Fried- 
rich  Overbeck  (1789-1809).  At 
HambozR,  Germany. 

CliriBt  presented  by  Pilate  to  the 
People.  A  noted  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  called  Corr^flsio 
a4iM-1534).  In  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Christ  rejected  by  the  Jewish 
People.  A  picture  by  Benjamin 
West  (173S-1820).  In  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia. 

Christ  with  the  Tribute  Money. 
A  celebrated  picture  by  Titian 
(1477-1576).  In  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. 


"Thin  is  a  flnelv  executed  and 

delicately  colored  head,  but  too  cold 
and  commonplace  in  expresaion  to 
merit  the  stereotyped  praUe  bentowed 
upon  it.** 

£a»tiake :  Handbook  of  Painting. 

2.  Another  expressive  and  ad- 
mirable picture  upon  the  same 
subject  by  Guerciuo  (15lX>-l(jf)()). 
In  the  Palazzo  Durazzo,  Genoa, 
Italy. 

Christian  Martyrs  (in  the  Coli- 
seum). A  picture  by  Peter  F. 
Kothermel  (b.  1817),  an  American 
artist.  In  Fairmount  Park,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

Christianity  in  the  Arts.  See 
Influence  of  Christianity  in 
THE  Akts. 

Christiansborg  Palace.  The  royal 
palace  of  Denmark,  in  the  city 
of  Copenhaj»en.  It  is  decorated 
with  nianv  tine  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor,  and 
contains  a  gallery  of  paintinpt 
and  a  museum  of  Northern  an- 
tiquities. 

Christopher,  St.    See  St.  Chris- 

TOPHBB. 

Christ's  Charge  to  Peter.  The 
subject  of  one  of  the  famous  car- 
toons by  Raphael  Sanzio  (148.'^ 
1520),  from  whi<'h  the  tapestries 
in  the  Vatican  at  liome  were  ex- 
ecuted. 

Christ's  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Englaufl.    Established  in  1505. 


Christ's  Xntranfte  into  Jerusa- 
lem. A  noted  picture  by  Fried- 
rich  Overbeck  (1789-18<i9).  In 
the  Marienkirche  at  Liibeck, 
Germany. 

Christ's  Hospital.  A  celebrated 
public  school  — upon  the  site  of 
the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars 
—  in  I^ndon,  at  which  many 
eminent  men  have  been  edu- 
cated. It  is  often  calle<l  the 
**  Blue-coat  School,*'  from  the 
antique  uniform  which  has  l)een 
worn  by  the  pupils  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  school  in  the  time 
of  Eklward  VI.  It  was  not  origi- 
nally founded  as  a  school:  its 
object  was  to  rescue  yoimg  chil- 
dren from  the  streets,  to  shelter, 
feed,  clothe,  and  lastly  educate 
them.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
at  present  al>out  800.  Coleridge, 
Charles  Lamb,  Richardson  the 
novelist,  and  Leigh  Hunt  are 
among  the  more  dlHtinguished 
"  Blues,"  as  the  Hcholars  of 
Christ's  Hospital  are  termed. 
Charles  Lamb  has  essays  entitled 
"  Recollections  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital," and  •*  Christ's  Hospital 
Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago.'' 


"Chrltt**  riospital  is  an  instl. 
tutiun  to  k(M>p  thofHf  who  have  yet  held 
up  their  heauH  in  the  world  from  nink- 
in^:  to  keep  nllvethe  spirit  of  a  decent 
houitehold,  when  poverty  was  in  dan- 
ger  uf  crushinfT  it ;  to  asMiHt  those  who 
are  the  most  willing,  but  not  always 
the  most  able,  to  uMttist  themselves ;  to 
separate  a  child  from  his  family  for  a 
season,  in  order  to  render  him  back 
hereafter,  with  feelinirs  and  habits 
more  congenial  to  it,  than  he  could  ever 
have  attained  by  remaining  at  home  in 
the  bosom  of  it.'  Churle»  Lamb. 

Christus  Consolator.  [Christ  the 
Consoler.]  A  celebrated  picture, 
well-known  by  reproductions, 
executed  by  Ary  Scueifer  (171*5- 
1858). 

The  country  Itself  is  a  Con«>/a/or  col- 
ored tou  heartilj'  for  the  thin-bloixhtl 
palette  ofScbefTer.  John  Weiu- 

Christus  Remunerator.  A  pic- 
ture by  Ary  Sirheffer  (17115-1858). 

Chrysostom,  St.     See  St.  Ciiby- 

SOSTOM. 

Church  Butte.  A  natural  curiosi- 
ty in  Wyoming  Territory,  being 
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a  mound  of  rode  and  earth  Rtand- 
ing  on  the  level  plain,  one  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  huge  mon- 
umental and  often  fantaHtically 
shaped  mountains  which  are 
found  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  this  part  of 
its  course. 


••  Seen  under  favorable  lighu, 
it  imposet  upon  the  imAKinntlon  like 
a  grand  old  cathedral  going  Into  decay, 
quaint  in  \ta  crumbling  ornamrnts, 
majestic  in  ita  height  and  breadth. 
They  [the  Buttes]  «cem,  like  the  more 
numerous  and  fantastic  illustrntlona  of 
nature's  frolicsome  art  in  Southern 
Colorado,  to  be  the  remains  of  granite 
hills  that  wind  and  water,  and  espe- 
cially the  sand  whirlpools  wlilch  march 
in  lordly  force  through  the  air,  —  liter- 
ally moving  mountains,  —  have  left  to 
hint  the  past  and  tell  the  stor\'  of  their 
own  achievements.  Not  unfitly,  there 
as  here,  they  have  won  the  title  of 
**  Monuments  to  the  Oods." 

Samuel  Botclet. 

Church  Militant  and  Triumph- 
ant. A  noted  picture  bv  Simone 
de  Martini  (Memmi)  (r28:M:t44). 
In  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  No- 
vella, Florence,  Italy. 

Cincinnati,  The.  A  patrician  mili- 
tary order  or  society  eatabliHhed 
in  this  country  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  about  1783, 
by  the  officers  of  the  American 
army.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  di(;rator  Cincin- 
natus  (4.W  B.('.),  and  was  adopted 
in  allusion  to  the  change  made 
by  them  from  military  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Provision  was 
made  that  the  privilege  of  mem- 
l>ership  should  pass  by  descent 
to  the  eldest  son  of  each  deceased 
member.  The  society  aimed  *•  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  hiunan  nature,"  to 
promote  friendly  feeling  between 
the  different  States,  and  to  aid 
suffering  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies. George  Washington  was  the 
first  president  of  the  order.  It 
was  at  one  time  large  and  popu- 
lar, but  is  now  fast  declining. 

Circe.  [Lat.  Promontorium  Cir- 
aeum.]  A  famous  promontory  of 
antiquity,  now  called  Monte  Civ- 
cello,  sitiiated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  in  Southern 


Italy.    It  was  much 
by  the  Latin  poets. 

Circe.    A  picture  by  Dosso 

(1474>1558).    IntheBorgheseGal 

lery,  Rome. 

Circus  Maximus.   The  faraons  di 
cus  of  ancient  Rome,  founded  ii 
the  time  of  the  kings,  and  rebnilC^ 
with   great   splendor    by  Juliiuv 
Ca'jiar.    It  was  in  the  valley  be-^ 
tween  the  Palatine  and  Aventin^ 
mounts.    This  circus,  which  wa^ 
burned  in  Nero's  time,  was  re— 
stored  by  Vespasian,  and  enlarged, 
by  Constant! ne.    It  is  said  thaC 
2/i0,000  spectators  could  lie  accom— 
modato(t  with  .seats.    A  confused 
mass  of  brickwork  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  this  ruin. 

Circus  Maximus.  A  picture  by 
Jean  Ijeon  Gerome  (b.  iS2i),  the 
French  ]>ainter. 

Cirque,  La.  [The  Circle.]  A  nat- 
ural curiosity  in  Southern  France, 
near  Gavarnie.  It  consists  of  an 
immense  semicircle  of  r<x?ks,  Uie 
sides  of  which  are  lofty  preci- 
pices, and  the  floor  of  which  is 
strewn  with  the  detritus  of  the 
neighboring  mountains.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  marks  the  lim- 
its of  the  French  territory. 

Citd,  He  de  la.     See  Ilb  pb  la 

CiTfe. 

Citt&  Iieonina.   See  Leonine  Crrr. 

City  Cross.  See  Di:n-Edin*8  Cross. 

Civil  Club.  This  London  society 
was  established  in  the  city  in 
1«)9,  tliree  years  after  the  Great 
Fire.  No  record  is  to  l)e  found  of 
the  circumstances  of  ita  esta1>- 
lishment  or  of  the  name  of  the 
founder.  This  is  the  only  club 
which  can  lioast  of  having  the 
reputed  office  of  a  chaplam  at- 
tached to  its  staff.  All  the  mem- 
liers  are  citizens  ;  and  the  reconh* 
show,  as  former  members.  Parlia- 
ment men,  l>aronets,  and  alder- 
men. One  of  the  rules  is,  tliai 
*•  but  one  pei*son  of  the  same 
trade  or  j>rofession  should  lie  a 
member  of  the  club."  This  asso- 
ciation, which  is  now  in  exist- 
ence, met  for  years  at  the  Old 
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Ship  nKTem,  In  Water  Lane,  and 
Mttemrds  at  the  New  Com  Bz- 
chauRS  l^vem,  la  Hark  I^ne. 
<^ladd»Bh,  The.  A  noiiuloni  dli- 
tiict,  fonnlnn  one  of  the  BubnTba 
of  Galvay.  Irelaul,  noted  tor 
the  peculiarity  of  its  InhablcantH, 
chiimy  QsheruieD,  wlio  enjoy  cer- 
tain heTedllary  "  rlglila,"  of  which 
they  are  very  teiuiL'luuii.  anil  any 
Infrioicement  ol  which  is  resiateH 
irith  violence. 


siililLw  UiMi.cou«in.''»iS».— Br"thB 
bin  iaw  uir  tblnilndnS!  an?  ivuMIr 
too.  TI»nwHl»n>lLinl>J<«iipiiiti2 
Huifecdihlm.  uHl  ninli  (l«Mi*  UaniH 
ijf  Kttfbidtliln.  Hd  rnnci'  l-Kkimw. 
■nd  WIJ1  AtufJt,  ■  CikUwuM  QU'  yaa 
hiul  nui  nHiriiKli  ivlnti*  iHuklen  m  »ll 

Kw. •Hi niut IM  uMiMMiMiiM  cbnuH 
bot  tw  oMi  atrWn  iIk^  nM.  unl  ha*  Run- 


ImpoUc  powiM. ._  

_  Mill,  bowcnr,  much  iDfliui-., 

McrltlcM  blnnir,lll*nillv  •rlttiout  fw   , 
ot  nward,  for  'the  good  of  the  poo- 

itt  bl*  p«pl>  nmrcr  by  uiy  cbuico 
.  .-  ,  hlih«  tribunal HJ* 

—  —  .. ,^^  Intro- 


■imal  to  a  hi 
n^isty  WU  U  semi  mil  n  • 
duerd  tobl<  niyal  nmllyi—i 
children  and  Rnndchlldr-- 
raddy  health  mliht  have 
bjruy E-^^^- 


Fwalth  mirht  hav«  betn  e- 
DHHlarcb  To  Chrlilendom  - 


Clarendon  Bonae.  A  noted  nian- 
alon  which  formerly  otood  In  Pic- 
raiillly,  Ijondon,  iHit  which  was 
taken  down  soon  after  1GT9,  the 
name  aurvtvlna  in  the  modem 
Clarendoa  Hotel. 

Olarendon  Preaa.  A  well-bnonn 
establishmeat  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
lana. 

Clara,  Stonea  of.    See  Stohks  of 

ClenMnt  Xm.  A  celebrated  Btat- 
iie  by  Antonio  CaDOvn<lTST-IS23). 
In  St.  Peter's  Church,  Borne. 

Bs.   See  St.  Clehknt 


Clement*!  OhapeL  [Ital.  Capella 
a-niKHtlna.]  A  chapel  in  St. 
Peter's,  Borne,  containlog,  among 
other  thloga.  the  tomb  ut  Piiu 
VII.,  and  a  uouiuueut  to  him  by 
Thorwaldaen. 

Clement's  Inn.  One  of  the  nine 
Inns  of  CIianceTy  In  Loiidun,  no 
named  from  its  proilmitj  to  the 
chiuch  ol  St.  Clement  Danes  luid 
Be  Cleuent's  Well. 


B  Jump  or  wc(  clny  from    Iha   Tiber. 
Soon,AuoLbc?fwlKed  In  no  Inileacructlblfl 

Cleoi>atra  and  Cnsar.  A  picture 
by  Jean  Leon  Gerume  <b.  lS2t), 
the  Freucli  iwl  titer. 

Cleopatra's  Needle.  This  ancient 
Eeyiitian  olielluk,  one  of  two 
which  were  broiiRjit  from  Helion- 
olls  to  Alexandria  by  one  uf  the 
CieHticH,  stooil  on  the  sniiils  nnar 
the  new  fortification  wall.  The 
cotnpanion  obellHk,  havinj;  Fallen, 
wua  embeilded  an<l  preserve*!  in 
tliese  Hands.  The  obuliska  are  o[ 
reil  ftranite  of  Syene,  and  Cleo- 
i<Btra'!i  Needle  is  TO  feet  high.  IE 
liaH  lieen  recently  taken  to  New 
York,  anil  is  now  set  up  In  Cen- 
tral Park. 


at  ef  unli'i  tady  nco. 
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Broiurht  ttom  for  Thebes,  It  decked  the 

•plendM  pile 
Where  Beauty,  fkmed  forever,  shed  her 

unite; 
Hence  to  yon  shall  cling  memories  sweet 

and  rare. 
And  lore  and  love  their  souls  are  breath* 

ing  there.  NxchoUu  Michdl. 

Clepsydra.  A  famous  fountain  in 
ancient  Athens,  Greece.  It  was 
so  named  from  its  intermittent 
charact«r,  being  dependent  upon 
the  Etesian  winds.  It  was 
thought  to  have  an  underground 
communication  with  Pliaierum. 
The  name  clepsydra  is  older  than 
tlie  water-clock  of  Andronicus. 

Clerkenwell.  A  now  thickly  set- 
tle<l  district  in  London,  so  called 
from  a  well  where  the  parish 
clerks  {clerken)  were  accustomed 
to  meet  for  the  a<*ting  of  Scrip- 
ture plays.  A  great  number  of 
clockmakers,  watchmakers,  and 
jewellers,  are  now  to  be  found  in 
Clerkenwell. 

Not  content  with  the  easy  victories 
which  he  Cl>r  William  Sh(Tl(»ckl  gained 
over  such  revl>lo  stitSKoiiists  hk  those  wiio 
were  quarterwl  st  Clerlentrell  sue  the 
Ravoy.  lie  had  the  courage  to  measure  his 
strength  with  no  Icmui  a  champion  than 
lioMuct.  and  came  out  oT  the  conflict 
without  discredit  Macaulay. 

Clermont,  The.  The  steamer  built 
by  Rol»ert  Fulton  (17(15-1815), 
which  a8<*ended  the  Hudson  in 
SeptemlMir,  IfiOT,  the  first  vessel 
propelled  by  steam.  The  Cler- 
mont made  regular  passages  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 
After  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery  this  rate  was 
increased. 

Cbchy.     An  old  debtor's  prison, 

formerly  standing  in  the  Kue  de 

Clichy,  Paris.    It  is  now  dcniol- 

ishetC  and  imprisonment  for  debt 

has  now  l>een  done  away  with. 

My   nephew   gives  Imuquets    to   Ma- 

demoiselie  X .  but  he  will   not  go  to 

Clichy  for  her.  Taine.  Trans. 

Clichy.   See  BxRRrfeRE  db  Clichy. 

Cliefden.  A  scat  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  uear  Maidenhead, 
England. 

Clifford-street  Club.  A  debating 
society  in  London,  *'  which  lK>aat- 
ed  for  a  short  time  a  brighter 


assemblage  of  talent  Hum  la 
ally  found  to  flourish  in  societies^ 
of  this  description."    The  clab, 
of  which  George  Canning  was  t^ 
member,  met  once  a  month,  in. 
the  last  century,  at  the  Clifford — 
street  Coffee-house. 

Clifford's  Inn.  One  of  the  Inn»- 
of  Chancery  in  London,  so  named, 
from  Robert  de  Clifford,  to  whom, 
the  land  was  left  in  the  time  uC 
Edward  II.  Clifford's  Inn  wa»> 
granted  to  students-at-law  in  thm 
reign  of  Edwani  III. 

Clinton.  See  Castle  Gardkn  amL 
Fort  Clinton. 

Clisscn  Castle.  A  ruined  caBtlo 
in  the  town  of  Clisson  on  the 
Sdvre-Nantaise,  near  its  conflu* 
ence  with  the  Maine,  in  France. 

It  was  a  dark  autumnal  day 
When  first  to  C/tsson  I  would  stray. 

Lnni;  frrass-grown  steps  cut  o*er  the  rock. 
Which  shelves  down  in  a  mighty  block. 
Conduct  you  to  the  portals  grand. 
Which  green  with  Ivy  pn>udlv  stand. 


ClisMit  I  thy  towers,  thy  depth  of  sank 

caves 
Thy  humid  corridors  that  smother  sound. 
And    thy  gapped    windows  whence  the 

violet  waves 
A   sweet   farewell    to  Legend  Ungerinf 

round. 
And  mingling  whispers  echoed  fh»in  ate. 
Invite  and  chain  my  steps  here  f^here  thy 

mysteries  sre.  T.  O.  AppUtom. 

Cloaca  Maxima.  A  subterranean 
canal,  well  known  as  the  great 
common  sewer  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  is  of  Etruscan  arc'hitecture, 
and.  still  serving  its  original  pur- 
pose, is  as  firm  as  when  its  foun- 
dations were  laid.  It  was  built 
at  least  twenty-four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
moiniments  of  Rome  whose  an- 
tiquity has  never  been  assailed. 

V^  **  Moilom  scepticism,  which  has 
overturned  so  much  of  the  old  laitb, 
has  not  laid  its  withering  touch  upon 
this  vimerablc  monument.  Romulus 
ami  Numu  have  been  chanfced  into  thin 
shadows,  but  the  stones  of  the  Cloaca 
arc  still  alive  to  speak  of  an  antiquity 
of  at  least  2,400  years.*' 

(7.  S,  iruiard. 

As  a  general  thing,  you  do  not  get 
elegntice  nhort  of  two  or  three  removes 
(Wim  the  soil,  out  of  which  our  best  blood 
doubtless    comes,— quite    as   good,   no 
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4oabt,  ••  IfK  canM  from  thone  old  prize* 
ttprhten  with  Iron  pots  on  their  bends,  to 
^rhom  eome  great  people  are  eo  fbml  uf 
tracing  tbeir  ileeceiit  through  a  line  of 
■mall  artUans  and  petty  thopkeepen 
'vrhoee  TeliMi  hare  held  **biiM**  dukl 
enough  to  mi  the  Cloaca  Marima. 

Hcimn. 

Glook-tower  (of  Berne).    A  noted 
tower    in    Berne,    Switzerland, 
fonoerly  a  watch-tower  at   the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  but 
now  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.    The  tower  is  the  scene  of 
the  following  curious  s|)ectacle. 
Three  minutes  before  the  hour  a 
cock  crows,  and  c1u]m  its  wings, 
whereu]K)n  a  number  of  bears 
(the  bear  being  the  heraldic  do- 
vice  of  Berne)  walk   around  a 
seated    figure;    then    the    cock 
repeats  his   signal;   and  at  the 
striking  of  the  hour  the  seated 
figure,  which  is  au  old  man  with 
a    l>eard,    turns   an    liourglaHS, 
raittes  his  sceptre,  and  o]>eiis  his 
mouth  as  m&uy  times  as  the  clock 
Htrikes,  while  the   lM;ar  on    his 
right  inclines  his  head.  The  hour 
is  then  struck  on   a   1>ell   by  a 
hammer,  and  tlie  performance  is 
closed  as  it  began  by  the  crow- 
ing of  a  cock. 

Olosebum  Castle.  An  ancient 
feudal  mansion  in  Scotland,  near 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  the 
seat  of  the  Kirk|)atricks,  from 
whom  Eugenie,  the  late  Empress 
of  France,  traces  her  Scottish 
descent. 

Cloth  Fair.  A  district  in  London, 
formerly  much  frequented  by 
foreign  merchants. 

Clotilda,  Sainte.  See  SxiirrE 
Clotildb. 

Cloud,  St.    See  St.  CLom. 

Club,  The.  1.  A  celebrated  asso- 
ciation in  London,  founded  in  17(>4 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  It  originally  consisted 
of  nine  meml)ers,  —  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Edmunil 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Oliver  (Jold- 
smith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  The  numl>er  was  after- 
wards increased,  and  the  club  has 
included  men  very  distinguished 
in  literature  and  in  science.  From 


1790  nntfl  the  removal  of  that  tav- 
ern, they  met  at  the  Thatche<l 
House  in  St.  James's  Street.  At 
Garrick's  funeral  in  1779  the 
club  was  entitled  the  "Literary 
Club,"  and  subsequently  the 
name  was  again  chauged  to  the 
"  Johnson  Club." 


**Tho  vcrdlctfl  prononnccd  by 
thin  conclave  on  new  books  were 
speedily  known  over  all  London,  and 
were  sufficient  to  sell  off  a  whole  edi- 
tion in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets 
to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker  and 
the  pastry-cook.  Nor  shall  we  think 
this  strange  when  we  consider  what 
great  and  various  talents  and  acquire- 
ments met  in  the  little  fraternity. 
Goldsmith  was  tho  representative  of 
poetry  and  light  literature,  Reynolds 
of  the  arts,  Burke  of  political  eloquence 
and  political  pbilosuphy.  There,  too, 
were  Gibbun,  the  greatest  historian, 
nnd  Jone8,  the  irrcatest  linffiiiiit,  of  the 
affo.  Gnrrick  brought  tu  the  meetings 
Ills  inexlinuHtiblc  pleanantrv,  his  in- 
compamblo  mimicry,  and  his  consum- 
mate knowledgi*  of  stage  effect.  .  .  . 
To  predominate  over  such  a  society  was 
not  eat«y.  Yet  even  over  such  a  society 
Johnson  pri'domlnated.**       JIavaulay. 


"  The  room  is  before  us.  .  .  , 
There  are  the  spectacles  of  Hurkv,  and 
the  tall,  thin  form  of  langton,  the 
courtly  sneor  of  Beauclerk,  the  beam- 
ing smile  of  Gnrrick,  Gibbon  tapping 
his  snufflK)X,  and  Hir  JoKhun  with  his 
trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground 
Is  that  strange  figure  which  is  as  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  the  figures  of  those 
among  whom  we  have  been  brought 
up,  —  the  gitrantic  body,  the  huge  mnsAy 
face,  seamed  with  the  scars  of  di^eane ; 
the  brown  coat,  tho  black  worsted 
stockings,  the  gray  wig  with  the 
scorched  foretop;  the  dirty  hands,  the 
nails  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick. 
We  see  the  eyes  and  the  nose  moving 
with  convulsive  twitches;  we  see  tho 
heavy  form  rolling;  we  hear  it  pufllng; 
and  then  comes  the  'Why,  t*lr?'  and 
the  'What  then.  Sir?'  and  the  'No, 
8irl  •  and  the  *  Vou  don*t  see  your  way 
through  the  question,  Sir!  "* 

Macaulay, 

2.  The  appellation  of  "The 
Club  '*  was  also  given  in  the  time 
of  William  III.  to  a  socinty  in 
Edinburgh,  including  Sir  Jnmos 
Montgomery,  Ix^rd  Ross,  the  Earl 
of  Anuandale,  and  other  disap- 
iwinted  Whigs,  who  were,  as 
Macaulay  says,  dishonest  mal- 
contents, who  merely  desired  to 


with    the  Jacobiten;    ,   .., 

frivlDK  lunch  troitlile  to  Willi 
«ud  Maty,  the   vliletii   betrayed 


Clumber  Fork.  The  scat  of  the 
Duken  of  Newcastle,  near  Work- 
sop, EnglBud. 

Clunr-    See  HAtel  Cldnv. 

Clr(l«<  A  beHntltiil  relic  ol  Greelt 
sculpture,  well  known  throngh 
frequent  reproductions.  It  is  one 
of  the  Townley  marbles  In  the 
"-'--■■  ■' -      It  exhibits  the 


work  of  Praxiteles,  and  hla  n 
rolete.     Nowlnth 
Munich,  BavarU. 
Coach.     See  Coronation   Coac^^=~ 

and  LoBD  Hatob'b  Coach. 
Coat,  Holr-  See  Hoi^r  Coat. 
Cobbler,  The.    A  popular  name  it», 

Scotlatid  of  the  mountain  icnowiM. 

as  Ben  Arthur,  which  rises  M  tlu^ 

head  of  I«cb  Long  to  the  heightSi 


CI^Tla  ibrtmw 


British  Mus 

water-iijrap  .,     

ttie  Greek  IcgemI,  fell 
with  A|>o]lo,  but,  meetitiR  wiih  no 
reciprocation  of  her  pastiion,  lie- 
came  changed  into  a  sunflower, 
and  constauti;  lioepa  her  face 
turned  towards  blm.  It  la  sniil 
that  this  Image  was  carried  away 
In  his  hands  by  Mr.  Ton-nley.  Its 
former  owner,  as  being  his  most 
valued  treasure,  at  the  lima  when 
hlH  house  was  thrtiatened  with 
(lestructioQ  by  a  mob. 

1  win  noi  hnTe  Ihc  mnd  Ctiirie. 

""  ""'     '  ""'       ^    '""""Jhod. 
•npgrftt.  wLih  min,  liquid  InAmlnni^  inU 

"''""""■"■'"'""■"SftS 


like  the miirlileC^tli.liu'lDsuaci 


'  Praxiteles,  the  Greek 
sculptor  (fl.  B.  C.  364).  known 
through  ipnort  of  Its  beauty.  It 
was  burnt  In  the  palace  of  LauH' 
acus.  in  CoiistanIino]i1e,  A.D.  i'H. 
There  arc  exUtlngcoples  of  some 
of  tiie  works  of  Praxiteles,  ami 
there  Is  a  watue  In  the  Vaiicau 
Biinponnl  lo  Ixt  a  iMjpy  of  this. 

8.  A  i-elebrated  ancient  Htatiie. 
BiitnainHl  the  Cnidlan  VentiB, 
considered  by   some  to    be  the 


Cobham  HalL  A  neat  of  the  Bail 
of  Darniuy,  at  Gad's  Hill,  near 
London. 

Cook,    Tha.      1.    A    famous    old 

tavern  in  Fleet  Slreet,  London, 

which  still  retains  some  Internal 

decoration  of  the  time  ot  James  I. 

aV  "  It  1».  perhnp",  Ihe  mou  pilm- 


TlmiB. 


49>  "You  go  Ihroughii  little  •qoMi- 
cd  nndmiie|li-<|  [msiiaifp  to  enter  ^kodat 
the  rnif  of  Ihp  biummi^c  you  {iwb  the  Ht. 

Willi  ■umvlhlnv  >lnin)erlng  on  the'"hDb. 
Thi-M  illt  one  wlmm  we  mLitlil  call 
'Ula>  AblKv,'— like  Dlckeni'i  dliee- 
ireMof  ihc^Fe1lowphL|i  I'Drterc,' —  to 


irei        hognnj 


which  ohr,  no 

nih>,  chalka  i- 

iBgnny  bIII  of  the  dooi 


>.  on  the  : 
All  II    ■ 


lllng  of  the  lot 
iv- •••>.-•..  iu».,...»ri  our  heaiU.  Tl 
wlndona  are  nitiHll,  like  nky-lliihu,  ■■ 
give  upon  UiehtUy  jiiuuiRarliineoI 
■lao.  Tlierv  irv  '  huiea^  or  newi 
'  rlth  grvtn  GurtJiina,  of  m* 
' clwiiy.    Both  Ihe  a 


who  Inriledpi 

tIcniHrly.  "nierr  w  ■  quaintncH,  leo. 
In  llie  ehinB  imya  Ibr  IDb  powler  aun, 
rnchdeeurMcO  wlihu  eOlsyofaeoa. 
On  nppiiealinn.  thnar  In  olncc  ^iiilMa 
lo  yuu  ■  well-lliumlird  conv  of  Delbr^ 
<  llt-tory  of  liH>  llnguc/  wYwre  tha  allu- 
•luu  la  made  10  the  eabtbtlibmeDt,  and 


■In  ■  mil*  drenUr  hoi,  In  which  li 
CHtfull*  pKHmal  ODS  of  Uu  topper 
■lAeuotAc  muM  — ■1lul>lau,biU. 
tend  piece,  irltb  iba  dnkM  of  ■  cock. 
—i  tb*  iDBTlpUoH  *  The  Cock  Al<- 
)uiH '  ud  >  U.  U.  U.  ATT.  TKHFLS 


t^  "  Tbrouh  >  ouTOT  purul,  > 
It*  doon  DortE-aiM  of  Temple  Bar. 
•ni  whkb  a  (lit  bird  proudly  Mruu. 

trj  EncUelmira.    I^era  u  au  /uUiltud 
oTlhe-Cock-  THern  In  yietl  Htnwt 


Thence  br  VMM  lo  the  Trmpie,  uid 
Ocre  to  Ihe  Ctott  Alchuuie ,  and  dnnt. 
ndnt  (lohuoMiMI  hui.uhI  mlghillv 
mtnr-  fipm.  iiM. 

fa  whltli  I  mint  r.-n. 
HoircDfiihBthiH'*   -n.meg'eluch. 


Oookpit,  or  Fhosnix  Thtatn.  A 
theatie  In  Lonilon.  altered  trom 
a  cockpit.  It  occupied  the  site 
of  Cockpit-alley .  now  Pitt  Place, 
qpuoalte  the  Castle  Tavern,  St. 
GlIeit'it-lG-tbe-Plelds.  Knight  re- 
tnn  to  tills  aa  being  In  IHEI  one 
d(  tbe  chief  Londoo  tbeatraa. 

Coooa-Tree.  The  Tory  Chocolat«- 
hotue  In  London,  of  the  ruign  oC 
Queen  Anne,  was  convertea  Into 
tite  Cocoa-Tree  Club,  it  la  thought 
before  I'M,  at  which  time  the 
house  aerx'ed  for  the  headquancn 
of  the  Jacobite*  Id  Parliament. 
Ollibon  and  Lord  Byron  were 
■- — ,oI  tbe  club. 


8.  A  well-known  piihllc-hnuiie 
In  ThreaiineeiUe  Street,  London, 
taken  down  In  IMI.  Itwasnoled 
lor  its  excellent  soups. 

3.  An  old  London  lAvern  of 
anen  viable  niitoriptj'.  It  was 
tituBted  in  Boir  Street. 

ar  The  Cock  hM  bMn  k  ftTqneni 

were  fanDcrly  dliliiiKUlihvd  by 'lbs  di-- 
tlen  of  Ihi^lr  tlgitt. 
Cook  I>ane.    A  lane  in  London, 
neil  known  trom  Its  BSBOclatlon 
with  tbe  "Cock-lane  Oliost." 
nunurtr 


I  ha™  Ih 
,  affurda  c 


■e 


ruble  body.  < 


member,  arurdacTert'ennlnv  a  algtal 
Iruly  Engllah.    Twi'iily  ur  Ihlrtyjwr- 

ln|>u'liilofnulilonandronune,(upplng 
HI  Jitlle  ublH  cuverrd  ollh  a  napkin, 
in   the  middle  uT  ■  eotfee-roam.  upon 

n    ngng     to         °  oj^o,  (i7gg). 


Jonmi^'lliniith  Engliail.  1714. 
Oooos  Caatle.    A  line  mined  fort- 
ress in  CRstile,  Spain. 

turrela  aim  altett  11*  foraivr  mutnilT 

of  any  olhur  pan  of  Kuropo,  but  even 
more   plclunaque   than    the  b»t  el- 


■  ofoltberFnno 


"  ^r"'"^. 


Coekloft  Hall.  An  old  mannlo 
tbe  vicinity  of  Newark,  N,  J.,  cele- 
litat«l  by  Washlnfiton  Irving 
nmler  iliiit  name  In  tbe  "Salma- 
gundi "  papers. 


OcBltui  Hill.  [Lat.  ifoni  Cirlim.] 
One  of  the  Bevun  hlllM  of  ancient 
Borne.  It  la  not  inhabited  at 
tlie  pienent  day,  except  b;  some 
onlers  of  mooks. 

Ccenaculum.  An  ancient  bnild- 
Ing    in   Jerusalem,   kuowa    for 


within  which.  In  an  upper  cbain- 
ber  (50  feet  liy  :«  feet),  Jesua  par- 
tofik  of  the  last  supper  with  his 
diBciplea,    Tim   biillillng,  which 
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Ck>ld  Bath  Fields  Frison.  A  jail 
in  London,  to  which  the  nick- 
name of  the  English  Bastille  was 
0ven,  about  the  befpnning  of  the 
present  century,  from  the  num- 
oer  of  state  prisoners  confined  in 
it. 

*'  As  he  went  through  Cold  B<Uh  Field*  he 
uw 
A  solitary  cell ; 
And  the  Devil  wis  pleased,  for  It  gave 
him  a  hint 
For  improving  his  prisons  in  hell." 

CoUridge, 

Odd  Harbor.  A  tavern  at  a  coun- 
try cross-road  near  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River,  and  a  few  miles 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  where,  on 
the  3d  of  June,  1864,  a  short  but 
very  sanguinary  battle  took 
place  between  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies,  in  which  the 
former  are  said  to  have  lost  over 
12,000  men  in  half  an  hour.  There 
is  another  Cold  Harbor,  nearer 
the  Chickahominy,  which  con- 
sists of  a  solitary  country  store. 

Coliseum.  The  most  celebrated 
relic  of  ancient  Rome,  now  a 
ruin.  It  was  begun  by  Vespasian 
in  A.D.  72,  and  continued  by  Ti- 
tus, by  whom  it  was  dedicated 
with  a  great  display  of  magnifi- 
cence in  AD.  80.  Additions  were 
made  by  Dumitian,  and  the  Coli- 
seum was  for  nearly  400  years 
the  scene  of  gladiatorial  combats. 
The  building  was  originally  called 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre ^  in  hon- 
or of  its  founders;  and  the  first 
reference  to  the  name  Coliseum 
is  found  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  who  records  the 
memorable  prophecy  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims  :  — 

**  Willie  stands   the  Coliseum,   Rome 
shall  fitand; 
When  fulls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall 

fall; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world." 

Large  portions  of  the  amphithe- 
atre were  removed  after  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  were  used  as  ma- 
terial for  building  palaces  and 
other  structures;  and  the  build- 
ing suffered  much  siK>liation  and 
desecration  until  it  was  conse- 
crated in  1750  by  Benedict  XIV., 
to  the  memory  of  the  Christian 


martyrs  who  had  been  sacrifii 
in  it.  The  popes  have  of  U' 
endeavored  to  preserve  the  rui- 
from  further  ciestruction. 
name  Coliseum  is  probably  d 
rived  from  the  vast  size  oi 
building,  though  some  ha 
thought  that  it  was  so  calle 
from  a  colossal  statue  whio 
stood  near  it.    See  CoLOssBim. 


"  As  it  now  stands,  the  CoU 
seum  is  a  striking  image  of  Rome  iUtel 
decayed,  vacant,  serious,  yet 
half  gray  and  half  green,  exact  on  OMk 
side  and  fallen  on  the  other,  With  oo^i^;, 
Bccrated  ground  In  Its  bosom,  Inhabltc  ^^ 
by  a  beadsman,  visited  by  every  uuM  ■ 
for  moralists,  antiquaries,  painter^ -« 
architects,  devotees,  all  meet  here  \^c^ 
meditate,  to  examine,  to  draw,  to  meai^  -' 
ure,  and  to  pray.'*  FcmfUm"^ 

49*  *'  Under  all  aspects,  in  the  blaz«9 
of  noon,  at  sunset,  by  the  light  of  tb^ 
moon  or  stars, —  the  Colosseum  stand  ^ 
alone   and   unapproachcd.      It  is  tb^ 
monarch  of  ruins.    It  is  a  great  tragedsT 
in  stone,  and  it  softens  and  aubauetf 
the  mind  like  a  drama  of  .^schylus  or 
Shakespeare.    It  is  a  colossal  tvpe  of 
those  struggles  of  humanity  against  an 
irresistible  destiny,  in  whicn  the  tragic 
poet  finds  the  elements  of  his  art.** 

(7.  8.  muard. 


"  Fast  tottering  to  iU  fall,  but 
beautiful  even  in  decay,  we  beheld  the 
grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world,  the  mi^estlc  ruins  or  the  mighty 
Colosseum.  No  relic  of  former  great- 
ness, no  monument  of  human  power, 
no  memorial  of  ages  that  are  flea,  ever 
spoke  so  forcibly  to  the  heart,  or  awak> 
ened  feelings  so  powerful  and  iin< 
utterable.  .  .  .  \^at  solitude  and  dc* 
sort  ion !  On  that  wide  arena,  so  often 
deep  in  blood,  were  now  only  to  be 
seen  the  symbols  and  the  worship  of  s 
religion  then  unknown,  but  which, 
even  in  its  most  corrupted  state,  had 
banished  from  the  earth  the  flend«Uke 
sporti«  and  barbarous  sacrifices  that  dis- 
graced human  nature."  Saton. 


**  It  is  the  most  impressive,  the 
roost  stately,  the  most  solemn,  grand, 
mttjestic,  mournful  sight  conceivable. 
Never,  in  its  bloodieH  prime,  can  the 
eight  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum,  full  and 
running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  have 
moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  move  all 
who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin,  —  God  be 
thanked :  a  ruin ! "  Dicten** 

Archoj*  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  ail  her  triumphs  In  one 

dome. 
Her  Colitenm  stands. 
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_.  —  Tpcn  such  n  nipht 

I   »tood  within  the  Culitfuai'*  wnll, 

^Jl  id»t  tho  chief  rt'Iic*  of  ahnighty  Rome; 

^"tie  trec»  which  grew  alung  the  broken 

arches 

vlTared  dark  In  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

•tars 
Sliooe  through  the  rents  of  nitn.     Byron. 

.A.II  amftbltheatre'sanuulug  height 
Xtere  fills  1117  eye  with  terrur  and  delfght, 
fbat  on  Its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
JkaA  held  anerowdea  oations  in  iu  winnb. 

Addtmm 

S.  An  immense  wooden  build- 
ine  erected  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
'\9i2,  for  a  Universal  Peace  Jubi- 
lee, and  taken  down  the  follow- 
ing year.    It  was  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 00,000  persons.  The 
musical  entertainment  consisted 
of  American  and  foreign  bands, 
with  an  orchestra  of  2,000  musi- 
cians and  a  chorus  of  8ome  20,000 
voices.     The  ** Jubilee"  lasted 
three  weeks. 

If  there  were  a  bnlldlng  on  it  Cthe 
moon]  as  big  as  York  Minster,  as  big  as 
the  Boston  C'o/isfam.  the  great  telescopes 
Uke  Loid  Ruase's  would  make  it  out. 

Uoimei, 

ColI6ge  da  IPranca.  [College  of 
Fhtnce.]  ,  A  large  building  in 
Paris,  where  gratuitous  lectures 
on  subjects  connected  with  the 
higher  departments  of  science 
and  literature  are  delivered  by 
various  professors  selected  from 
among  the  most  eminent  men  of 
France. 

College  IiotiiB- la -Grand.  See 
Locis-le-Gkand. 

Collage  of  Arms.    See  Heralds* 

COLLBGB. 

College  of  Cardinals.   See  Sacred 

COLLEOE. 

Collage  of  Heralds.  See  Heralds* 
College. 

Collage  of  Physicians.  The  Royal 
College  of  rhysicians,  London, 
was  founded  by  Li  nacre,  physi- 
cian to  Henry  VlIL  The  pres- 
ent building  in  Pall  Mall  Sast, 
corner  of  Trafalgar  Square,  was 
opened  in  1825. 

Collage  of  Burgeons.  The  Royal 
College  of  Suigeons,  London,  was 
incorporated  dv  royal  charter  in 
1800.  The  building  (containing 
the  Museimi)  of  the  College,  in 


Lincoln's  Inn  I'ii'lds,  wn<*  first 
erected  in  1H<X),  and  rebuilt  by 
Jtarry  in  18;i5-37. 

CoUegio  di  Propaganda  Fede. 
See  PaopAOANDA. 

CoUegio  Romano.  [Roman  Col- 
lege.] A  college  in  Rome,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Jes- 
uits, built  in  1082  for  Gregory 
XIII.,  and  containing,  besides  a 
valuable  library,  the  Kircherian 
Museum,  in  wliich  is  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  antiquities. 

Cologne  Cathedral.  This  superb 
edifice  at  Cologne,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  holds  the  first  rank 
among  German  cathe<lrals,  ant] 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  was, 
according  to  the  common  belief, 
begun  in  1248,  and  progressed 
slowly  till  the  sixteentn  century, 
when  work  upon  it  was  for  a  time 
abandoned.  It  fell  more  and 
more  into  decay  until  Frederick 
William  IV.  l)egan  its  restoration. 
It  was  consecrated  six  hundred 
years  after  its  foundation.  Work 
upon  this  edifice  has  been  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  it  is  now  substan- 
tially completed. 


.^^  "Externally,  its  double  range 
of  stupendous  flying  buttrest»os,  and 
Intervening  piers,  bnstling  with  a  for- 
est of  purpled  pinnacles,  strike  the 
beholder  with  awe  and  astonishment. 
If  completed,  this  would  be  at  once  the 
most  regular  and  roo8t  Htupendous 
Gothic  monument  existing."        Hope, 


*  Tlie  great  typical  cathedral  of 
Germany,  certainly  one  of  the  nobleHt 
tcmnlei*  ever  ereclc(i  by  man  in  honor 
ofhisCrentor  .  .  .  Generally  speaking, 
it  Is  assumed  that  the  building  we  now 
see  is  that  commenced  by  Conrad  de 
HochMeden  in  1248;  but  more  recent 
resenrches  have  proved  that  what  he 
did  was  to  rebuild  or  restore  the  old 
double>ap8e  cathedral  of  earlier  date. 
...  It  seems  that  the  present  building 
was  b<>gun  about  the  year  1270-1275, 
and  that  the  choir  was  completed  in  all 
essentials  as  we  now  find  it  by  the  year 
1322.  Had  the  nave  been  completed  nt 
the  same  rate  of  progress,  it  would 
have  shown  a  wide  deviation  of  style, 
and  the  western  front,  instead  of  being 
erected  according  to  the  beautiful  de- 
sign pr(»ervcd  to  us,  would  have  been 
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covered  with  eturop  tracery,  and  other 
vagaries  uf  the  late  German  Hchool, 
all  uf  which  are  even  now  obAer>'able 
in  the  part  of  the  north-west  tower  ac- 
tually erected.  ...  In  dimensiuns  it  it 
the  largest  cathedral  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope; its  extreme  length  being  4d8,  its 
extreme  breadth  275,  and  lti«  superficies 
01,4tV4  feet,  which  is  2U.0U0  feet  more 
than  are  covered  by  Amiens  .  .  .  The 
noblest  as  well  as  the  mont  original 
part  of  the  design  of  this  cathedral  is 
the  western  facade.  This  front,  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  feature, 
without  reference  to  lis  position,  is  a 
very  grand  conception.  .  .  .  We  see  in 
Cologne  the  tinest  specimen  of  masonrv 
attempted  in  the  Middle  Ages;  ana, 
notwithstanding  its  defects,  we  may 
hope  to  see  In  the  completed  design  a 
really  beautiful  and  noble  building, 
worthy  of  its  builders  and  of  the  reli- 
gion to  which  it  is  dedicated." 

FerguMSon. 

Cathedral  of  Cologne  I 
Memorial  of  eld, 
When  Oerman  art  excelled. 
l.oiiK  thrown  with  ape  so  gray, 
I'nflnlHhed  till  thU  day. 
Cathedral  of  Cologne  ! 

Fnednch  liUcterl,  Tram. 

Cologne,  Shrine  of  the  Three 
Kings  of.    See  Shrine,  etc. 

Colombine,  La.  A  picture  in  the 
Heriiiitapo  at  St.  Petersburg, 
thouj^ht  by  some  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mona  Lisa,  whose 
l>ortrait,  known  as  />t  Belle  Jo' 
coiuh',  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is 
in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  It  is  as- 
cril)ed  by  some  to  Solario,  by 
others  to  Bernardo  Luiiil  (l-kiO- 
15.*M)  ?).    See  Belle  Joconde. 

Colonna  della  Vergine.  [Cohimn 
of  tlie  Virgin. J  A  fine  column 
of  tlie  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture, formerly  belonging  to 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  now 
standing  in  the  Piazza  di  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  Rome. 

Colonna  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Colonna.]  A  palace  in  Rome  be- 
longing to  the  Colonna  family, 
containing  a  fine  picture-gallery, 
witli  many  art  treasures. 

M£gr  **  The  immense  length  and  beau- 
tiful proportions  of  this  building,  the 
noble  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters 
of  giallo  anlico  marble  that  support  it, 
the  spU-ndor  of  its  nainted  roof,  and 
the  lutstre  of  its  marble  pavement,  de- 
light the  eye  with  the  nire  union  of 
muguilicenue  aud  taste,  aud  well  ac- 


cord with  the  andent  grealneii  of  tk 
•  Gloriosa  Colonna.* " 


Wewfll 
Convey  her  onto  the  Cobmrna  Pdta, 
Where  1  have  pitched  my  bannw., 

Colonna.  See  Capella  dblla  Co- 
lonna Santa,  Piazza  CoLonA, 
and  Trajan's  Column. 

Colonne  de  Joux.  A  marble  pll* 
lar,  tliought  to  be  of  Celtic  oriitni 
on  the  Pass  of  the  Little  St  Be^ 
nard,  Switzerland. 

Colonne  de  Juillet.     [Column  of 
July.]    A  famous  monument  of 
bronze  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Bastille,  in    the   square   of  that 
name  in  Paris,  France.    It  is  154 
feet  in  heigbt,  and  was  reared  by 
Louis  PhiUpiie,  July  28,  1831,  in 
honor  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
Revolution  of  1830.     Napoleon's 
purjiose  liad  been  to  rear  a  colos- 
sal ele])hant  on  this  spot,  and  a 
moilel  nlaster-cast  of   the  same 
might   DC  seen  even  so  late  as 
l*m)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fan- 
burg  St.  Antoine.    After  the  July 
revolution  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed   to   supersede    the   elephant; 
and  the  column,  the  first  stone  of 
which   had  been  laid  by  Louis 
Philippe,  was  inaugurated  on  the 
2«tb    of  July,   1840.     The  bassi- 
rilievi  of   the  July  column  are 
by  Barye;  the  Genius  of  Liberty 
by  Duret.     The  names  of  615  of 
the  combatants  of  Jul3%  1830,  are 
recorded  upon  the  coltimn;  and 
in  the  vault  beneath  their  ashes 
rest,  together  with  those  of  com- 
batants who  fell  in  the  insiureo- 
tion  of  February,  1848. 

OJuIy! 
A  tall  and  stately  shaft,  with  cIhsaIc  scrolls 
Wrought   on  Its  antique  capital,  wher« 

stnndA, 
Poised  alrilv  a-tlptoe  on  one  foot. 
That  scurcely  prcMes  on  the  Kolden  globe, 
A  tnlghty-winged  divinity ! 

George  Gordon  MeCroe. 

Colonne  de  la  Grande  Arm6e. 
[Column  of  the  Grand  Army.]  A 
monument  to  NaiK>leon  I.,  erect- 
ed at  Boulogne,  France,  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army.'  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  Marshal 
Soult  in  1804.  It  is  a  marble  pil- 
lar Hj5  feet  in  height,  crowned  by 
a  statue  of  the  Emperor. 
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)  Vmidftme.  [Oolnmn  of 
•me.1  A  celebrated  monu- 
1  pillar  in  the  Place  Ven- 
Paris.  It  waa  erected  by 
eon  I.  in  1806,  to  supersede 
le  of  Louis  XlV.'by  Girar- 
rhich  was  pulled  down  in 
The  column  is  the  work  of 
chitects  Denon,  Gondouin, 
^p^re;  and  the  work  was 
invted  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
.810.  It  is  of  stone,  and  is 
it  in  height,  including  the 
ai.  The  shaft  is  cased  with 
)  from  captured  cannon,  in 
rm  of  a  spiral  riband,  8U0 
1  lengthy  on  which  is  renrc- 
[f  in  a  series  of  bas-reliefs 
rj^eret,  the  contests  and  vic- 
of  the  French  during  Napo- 
campaigns  of  1805.  It  was 
unted  by  a  statue  of  NaiK>- 
In  1871,  the  column  and 
were  both  pulled  down  by 
>mmune.  A  few  days  lator 
public  of  M.  Thiers  resolved 
it  in  repair  and  replace  it. 
lo.  Chasm  of  the.  See 
I  OF  THE  Colorado. 

um.  The.  1.  A  lai^ge  domed 
ng  in  London,  so  name<1 
its  colossal  size,  and  not 
any  resemblance  to  the 
um  at  Rome.  It  was  built 
le  exhibition  of  panoramic 
,  and  other  curiosities.   See 

El-M. 

••  The  mont  varied  whow  in  the 

the  Colosseum  in  the  Ile((i>ni'# 
in  such  an  aKgrcfcation  of  won- 
hat  the  visitor  must  hare  very 
compassion  not  to  be  sorry  for 
ody  who  has  not  been  there.   .   . 

were  conjured  bodily  for  five 
t  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the 
Ive  minutes  left  lounging  in  a 
th  palace,  then  dropped  into 
•riand,  then  held  in  an  aiigc;!'!) 
gh  over  London,  —  winding  up 
wilderness  of  galleries,  aviaries, 
vatorles,  statuary,  and  grottos, 
ould  probably  be  not  a  bit  more 
thing  than  a  viHit  to  the  Colos- 

The  Swiss  valley  (which  has  a 
aterfall,  40  feet  high,  and  a  rtal 
is  a  complete  llluHion.  And 
s  another  illusion  quite  as  com- 
—  a  view  down  upon  I>ondon  by 
rith  all  the  streets  illuminated,  the 
Endows  glittering,  the  markets 
*d,  and  the  moon  shining  over 

.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that 


any  peraon  esa  leaa  orer  the  balm- 
trade  for  five  mlnutea,  and  mark  the 
fleecy  clouda  sailing  steadily  along, 
lighted  as  they  eome  within  Uie  influ- 
ence  of  the  balo-cnclrclcd  moon  which 
has  Just  emerged  from  the  smoke  of  the 
great  city,  and  then  fading  fh>m  sight, 
or  occasionally  obscuring  the  stars  tnot 
twinkle  here  and  there  in  the  appar- 
ently illimitable  space,  — It  Is  next  to 
imi>otfsible  th«kt  tney  can,  after  sueb 
contemplation,  recall  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  conviction  that  the  scene 
before  them  ia  but  an  illusion.** 

ji.  P.  wmu. 

2.  An  immense  iron  building 
in  New  York,  designed  for  pano- 
ramic exhibitions. 
ColouuB,  Borromean.  See  Carlo 

BORKOMEO. 

Colossus  of  Bhodea.  One  of  the 
seven  "wonders  of  the  world," 
built,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Strabo,  by  Chares,  a  native  of 
Lindos,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  B.  C.,  and  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  fifty- 
six  years  after  its  ercoiioii.  This 
famous  statue  of  Apollo  is  tradi- 
tionally supposed  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  bar- 
Dor  of  Rhodes,  where  it  served 
the  purpose  of  a  light-house,  or 

f)haros;  and  to  have  l>een  of  such 
mmeuse  size  that  ships  und(.*r 
full  sail  passed  between  its  legs, 
which  were  separated  in  a  strad- 
dling attitude.  But  the  traditions 
of  its  use  as  a  light-house,  and  of 
the  ungraceful  posture  of  the  legs, 
are  not  verified  by  tlie  ancient 
authors,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
fables  of  comparatively  modern 
growth.  According  to  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  the  brazen  statue  of 
Helios  —  known  popularly  as  the 
Colossus  T- was  seventy  cubits  in 
height :  its  thumb  was  so  large 
tliat  but  few  men  could  embrace 
it  with  their  arms.  Pliny  savs 
that  it  cost  300  talents ;  and  tfio 
Saracens,  who  captured  Rhodes 
in  ()72,  are  said  to  have  sold  the 
brass  of  which  it  was  composed 
to  a  Jewish  merchant  for  £30,000. 

The   antique  Rhodian  will  likewise  set 

forth 
The  great  CoIoUe,  erect  to  mcmorle : 
And  what  else  in  the  wurld  Is  or  like 

worth, 
some  greater  learned  wit  will  msfmify. 

Spenser. 
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Colossus  of  the  Apennines.  A 
gigantic  statite  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna (15i^i-lt)08),  at  Pratolino,  a 
little  place  among  the  Apennines. 

49*  "This    remarkAble    figure  im- 

fireoAes  one  like  a  relic  of  the  Titans, 
ie  is  represented  as  half-lcncellnsr,  sup- 
porting nimseif  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  is  pressed  ui>on  tite  head  of 
a  doli>hin,  from  which  a  little  stream 
falls  into  the  lake.  The  height  of  the 
flgnre  when  erect  would  amount  to 
more  than  sixty  feet.  The  limbs  are 
formed  of  pieces  of  stone  Joined  to- 
gether, and  the  body  of  stone  and  brick. 
His  rouKii  huir  and  eyebrows,  and  the 
beard  which  reached  nearly  to  the 
ground,  are  formed  of  stalactites, 
taken  from  caves  and  fastened  together 
in  a  drippinii;  and  crusted  mass.  These 
hnngalno  from  his  limbs  and  body,  and 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  Winter  in 
his  mail  of  icicles.  .  .  .  We  entered 
his  body,  which  contains  a  small-»ized 
room  :  it  was  even  possible  to  ascend 
through  his  neck,  and  look  out  at  his 
ear.  The  face  is  stern  and  grand,  and 
the  architect  has  given  to  it  the  majes- 
tic air  and  sublimity  of  the  Apen- 
nines." Bayard  Taylor. 

Columba,  Church  and  Abbey  of. 
A  famous  religious  and  monastic 
establishment  at  Bobbio,  Italy, 
founded  by  St.  Columba  in  th(5 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century. 
It  became  a  celebrated  seat  of 
learning  in  tho  Middle  Ages. 

Columba's  Isle.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  island  lona, 
near  Scotland,  from  the  fact  that 
here  St.  Columba  founded  a  mon- 
astery and  introduced  Christiani- 
ty into  Scotland.  It  was  formerly 
the  favorite  royal  cemetery.  Mac- 
beth was  probably  the  last  Scotch 
monarch  buried  here.  The  island 
contains  many  ecclesiastical  ruins 
and  antiquities,  of  which  St. 
Gran's  Chapel  is  the  finest. 

Columbia,  The.  A  noted  frigate 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  in 
8c;rvicc  in  the  war  of  1812.  She 
was  built  at  Washington. 

Columbus  at  the  Council  of  Sal- 
amanca. An  historical  picture  by 
Emmanuel  Leutze  (181G-18(58).  In 
the  Gallery  at  Diisseldorf  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia 

Columbus.  See  Fort  Columbus 
and  luVNDiNG  OF  Columbus. 


Column  of  July.   See  Colonxb 

JUILLET. 

Column   of   M.   Anrelius  Ant 
ninuB.    See  Antomikb  Columns'  — 

Column  of  Fhocas.    See  PHOCih..^t 

COLUBIS  OF. 

Column  of  Trajan.    See  Trajjlst  ^s 

Column. 


Column  of  the  Flasrellation. 
broken  shaft  of  porphyry  in  tl^« 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepiuchre  ^t 
Jerusalem.      It   is   traditionally'' 
identified  with  the  pillar  to  whic  c 
Jesus  was  bound  wnen  he  was  dO' 
livcred  by  Pilate  to  be  scourged. 

Column   of  Vendome.     See    Co- 
LONNE  Vendome. 

Combat,  Barridre  du.  See  Bab- 
Ri^RE  DU  Combat. 

Com^die  Fran9ai8e.  The  former 
name  of  tho  Theatre  Fran^i^, 
and  one  which  is  still  sometimes 
given  to  it.    See  Th^Atre  Fran- 

9AIS. 

La  ComMie-Fran^isf  a  des  retonn  far 
atleutlus  de  faveur  et  de  vogue. 

Su.'Bewe. 

Coming  through  the  Rye.  A  pic- 
ture by  George  H.  Boughton,  the 
landscape  and  genre  painter. 

Common,  The.  A  well-known 
and  beautiful  public  park  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  It  comprises  about 
48  acres. 

j*S*  ••  The  Common  ia  now,  aa  under 
the  government  of  John  Winthrop,  the 
common  land  of  the  inhabitanta  or  Bo«« 
ton.  ItM  orifdnni  purpose  was  for  paa* 
turagc  and  military  parade.  From  the 
earlieitt  timefl,  uutif  after  Bo«toQ  be- 
came a  city,  the  tinkling  of  belle  and 
lowing  of  cattle  might  be  heard  acroM 
its  hills  and  dales.  .  .  .  No  other  city 
of  America  haa  flfly  acres  of  green  turf 
and  noble  forest  trees  in  its  \ery  midst. 
Its  central  poeiUon  renders  It  accessi- 
ble from  every  quarter  of  the  town; 
and  although  it  is  not  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  park,  it  is  at  once  tbe 
glory  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  penin- 


sula.' 


Drake, 


49*  **  On  the  south  there  is  a  tmall 
but  pleasant  Common,  where  the  Gal- 
lants a  little  before  sunset  walk  with 
their  Jfartnalet-Jfadami*^  aa  we  do  in 
MuorfieM^,  etc.,  till  the  nine  o*clock 
Rcll  rings  them  home  to  their  respcc- 
Uve  habitations,  when    presently  the 
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CoBftablet  walk  their  ronndii  to  see 
food  order  kept,  and  to  take  up  loone 
people."  Johm  Jotulffn,  1676. 

Commons,  House  of.  See  House 
OF  Commons. 

Commonwealth  Aveniie.  A  fine 
street  in  Boston, Mass.,  the  widest 
in  the  city,  and  lined  with  elegant 
buildings. 

fOommonion  of  St.  Francis.  A 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1640),  and  regarded  as  one 
of  his  finest  works.  It  is  now  in 
the  Antwerp  Museum. 

Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  1.  A 
celebrated  painting  in  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome,  the  masterpiece  of 
Domenico  Zampieri,  sumamed 
Domenichino  (1581- 1G41),  and  re- 
ganled  by  many  as  one  of  the 
tliree  greatest  pictures  in  the 
world,  which  honor  it  shares  with 
the  Transfiguration  and  the  Sis- 
tine  Madonna  of  Raphael.  It 
was  originally  designed  for  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli,  Rome. 


"The  laiit  communion  of  8t. 
Jerome  1ft  the  aubji^ct  of  one  of  the 
moel  celebrated  pictures  In  the  world, 
—  the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino, 
which  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
beiuK  placed  opposite  to  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Rapnael  In  the  Vatican." 

Jiira.  Jameson. 

2.  A  picture  by  Agostino  Car- 
arci  (155H-l(i02).  In  the  gallery 
of  Bologna,  Italy. 

Communion  of  the  Apostles.  An 
altar-piece,  executed  for  the 
brotherhood  of  Corpus  Christi, 
by  Justus  of  Ghent,  a  Flemish 
painter,  and  now  in  the  town 
gallery  of  Urbino,  Italy. 

Compagnie,  I«a  Court  de  bone. 
See  CouBT  db  bone  Cobcpagnie. 

Compass  Hill.  The  name  given 
to  a  hill  in  the  island  of  Canna, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  from  the  re- 
markable variation  in  the  com- 
pass experienced  by  the  vessels 
which  pass  it. 

Compostella,  Shrine  at.  Sec 
Shrine  of  St.  James. 

Comstock  Ijode.  A  famous  mine 
of  silver-and-gold-l)earing  quartz, 
situated  under  Virginia  City  and 


Gold  Hill,  Nev.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  most  profitable  mining  de- 
posit in  the  world.  It  has  depths 
of  1,000  feet,  and  there  are  mort 
miles  of  streets  underground  than 
in  the  city  al)Ove.  Tlie  ledge  or 
lode  was  discovered  in  1859.  It 
is  reported  to  have  yielded  at 
times  over  $10,000,000  of  silver  in 
a  year. 

Conception.  See  Gbeat  Concep- 
tion OF  Seville  and  Immacu- 
late Conception. 

Concert  Champdtre.  A  picture 
by  Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Giorgione  (1477-1511).  In 
the  tribune  of  the  l-iouvni,  Paris. 
There  is  a  similar  picture  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Conciergerie,  La.  The  ancient 
prison  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
Paris.  During  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror the  prisoners  were  oonfint*d 
here  before  Ixdng  sent  to  the  guil- 
lotine. 288  prisoners  were  killed 
here  bv  the  mob  in  September, 
17i>2.  it  was  from  here  that  the 
fatal  carts  took  their  daily  loails 
(founi^f^s,  l»att!hes)  to  the  guillr> 
tme.  Here  Marie  Antoinette  was 
confined  from  Aug.  1,  17D3,  until 
lier  execution,  Oct.  2fi.  Here 
Malesher1)cs,  Bailly.  Madame  Ro- 
land, Danton,  and  also  Robes- 
pierre and  17  followers,  were 
confined  before  being  taken  to 
execution.  Napoleon  III.  was 
imprisoned  here  after  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  on  Boulogne.  The 
prison  is  now  used  for  the  tem- 
porary confinement  of  criminals. 

Concorde,  Place  de  la.  See  Place 
DE  LA  Concorde. 

Conduit  House.  See  White  Con- 
duit House. 

Conflance,  Iia.  The  flag-ship  of 
Commodore  Downie,  the  eom- 
mander  of  the  British  fleet,  in 
the  naval  battle  on  I^ke  Cham- 
plain  in  September,  1814.  She 
surrendered  to  the  American  flag- 
ship SitrcUof/a,  comuiaiuled  by 
Commodore  Macdonough. 

Confusion  of  Tongues.  A  picture 
by  Wilhelm  Kaulbach  (b.  1805). 
In  Berlin,  Prussia. 
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Congress,  The.  1.  The  flag-ehip 
of  the  American  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain  in  1776.  After  a  des- 
perate engafement,  the  Congress^ 
which  had  fousht  four  hours  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy's  ships, 
was  run  ashore  and  blown  up  by 
her  commander. 

2.  A  vessel  of  the  United  States 
Na\'5'  destroyed  by  the  Confeder- 
ate ram  Merrimack  ^  in  Hampton 
Roads,  March  8, 1862. 

Consress.      See    MDnsteb    Con- 

OKESS. 

Congress  Park.  A  low  ridge 
around  the  Congress  and  Colum- 
bian Springs  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y.  It  is  a  pleasant  ground, 
opposite  the  principal  hotels,  well 
laid  out,  and  beautified  with  fine 
elms. 

Congressional  Cemetery.  A  beau- 
tifully situated  burial-ground  iu 
Washingtou,  containing  monu- 
ments 10  those  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  died  while  in 
olhce. 

Congressional  Iiibrary.  A  collec- 
tion of  books  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  kept  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  It  is  now  the  lar- 
gest library  in  the  United  States. 
The  library  was  founded  by  Con- 
gress in  1800.  In  1814  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  British.  It  under- 
went a  partial  loss  by  fire  in  1851, 
when  :^,000  volumes  were  burned, 
since  which  time  it  has  rapidly 
increased  in  size. 

Conisborough  Castle.  An  ancient 
Norman  castle,  sup)x>sed  to  have 
been  built  within  the  first  cen- 
tury after  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. The  most  remarkable  part 
of  it  is  a  grand  tower  strength- 
ened by  six  massive  buttresses, 
which  IS  made  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  chapters  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  **  Ivanhoe." 

Connoisseurs,  The.  A  noted  pic- 
ture bv  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(18a'^1873),  the  most  celebrated 
moilern  painter  of  animals.  It 
was  painted  in  18*>5,  and  j^resent- 
ed  by  the  artist  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  its  present  owner. 


49*  "  The  msn  behind  ]ilivorkvi> 
seen  through  it,— flensitive.  vtiloany* 
gifted,  maoly,  genlm],  tender-lMtftM, 
simple  and  anaffected;  and,  if  soy  «m 
wisoes  to  see  at  a  gianoe  nearW  sU  ** 
have  wriUen,  let  bun  look  at  nto  ova 
portrait  painted  by  himself  with  •  ** 
nine  connoUtemr  on  each  side." 

ifonUoiiK- 

Consecration  of  Thomas  i  Beek* 
et.  A  picture  attributed  to  Jan 
Van  Eyck  (i:i7(>-1441).  It  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  EnS* 
land. 

Conseil  PatemaL  [Paternal  Ad« 
vice.]  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Gerard  Terburg  (1608-1681),  the 
Dutch  ^enre-painter.  It  is  now 
in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery. 
There  are  replicas  of  this  plctoxe 
in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  in 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery. 

Conservatlwe  Club.  A  Tory  club 
in  London,  founded  in  1840.  The 
club-house,  opened  in  1915,  is  in 
St.  James's  Street,  partly  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  Thatcoed 
House  Tavern. 

49*  "  This  is  the  second  Club  of  the 
Conservative  party;  and  many  of  its 
chiefs  are  honorary  members,  bat  rare- 
ly enter  it:  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said 
never  to  have  entered  this  Club-house 
except  to  view  the  interior.  Other 
leaders  have,  however,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Club  influences  to  reeniit 
their  ranks  from  its  working  strength. 
This  has  been  poUUcal  ground  for  a 
century  and  a  half;  fur  here,  at  the 
Thatched  Uouse  Tavern,  Swift  met  his 
political  Clubs,  and  dined  with  Tory 
magnates;  but  with  fewer  appJianeea 
than  in  the  present  day:  in  Swift's 
time  *the  wine  being  always  brought 
by  him  that  is  president.* "  TUmm* 

Was  it  never  thy  hard  forione,  good 
Reader,  tu  attend  anv  Meeting  convened 
for  Public  purposes:'  anv  Bible  Society, 
Kerorra,  ConsenxUive^  Thatclied-Tsvem, 
Uogg-Dioner,  or  other  such  Meetinu  ? 

CaWyie. 

Conservators,  Palace  of  the.  See 
Piazza  del  Campidoouo. 

Consolator.     See  Christus  Con- 

SOLATOK. 

Consolidated  Virginia.  One  of 
the  richest  silver-mines  in  Ameri- 
ca, situated  at  Virginia  City,  Nev. 
It  is  said  to  have  at  times  yielded 
$10,000,000  of  silver  in  a  year. 
Also  known  as  the  Big  Bonanza. 
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Oonspiracy  of  Catiline.  A  pic- 
ture by  Salvator  Rosa  (1615-1673), 
one  of  the  best  of  bis  works.  In 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Conatant-Warwiok,  The.  The 
first  frigate  in  the  British  navy. 
She  was  built  in  1649. 

Conatantina.    See  Arch  of  Con- 

STAMTIKB  and  ViCTOBT  OF  CON- 
STAKTIKX. 

Constazitine'andMaxentiUB.  See 
Battlb  bbtwbbn  Constantinb 

AlTD  MaXENTIUS. 

Constazitino,  Bala  dL    See  Sala 

DI  Ck>N8TAllTIKO. 

Constellation,  The.  A  noted  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  navy, 
built  in  1798.  She  was  the  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  Truxtun,  and 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  French 
cruisers.  In  1799  she  captured 
the  famous  French  frigate  Insur- 
gente,  40  guns,  —  a  victory  which 
caused  great  exultation  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  Lon- 
don merchants  sent  Truxtun  a 
service  of  silver  plate,  and  the 
papers  were  filled  with  his 
praises. 

We  tailed  to  the  West  Indies,  fn  order  to 

annoy 
Tbe  InvHdera  of  our  commerce,  to  bum, 

sink,  or  deatruy ; 
Onr  Constellation  shone  so  brlRht, 
The  Frenchmen  could  nut  bear  the  sight. 
And  away  they  xcampercd  In  affMght, 
From  the  brave  Yankee  boy*. 

Old  Song. 

Constitution,  The.  A  famous 
frigate  of  the  United  States  navy, 
launched  at  Boston  in  1797,  and 
noted  for  the  brilliant  8er^ice  she 
rendered  in  the  attack  upon  Tri- 
poli, in  1804,  and  for  the  part  she 
took  in  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  On  the  19th  of 
August,  1812,  the  Gueiriere  frig- 
ate was  captured  by  her;  and  on 
the  2!)th  of  December,  in  the  same 
year,  the  frigate  Java  surrendered 
to  her.  The  well-known  poem 
entitled  "  Old  Ironsides,"  by  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  (b.  1809), 
which  begins:  — 

'*  Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down !  '* 

was  printed  at  the  time  of  the 
proposal  to  break  up  the  frigate 
Constitution  as  being  no  longer 


fit  for  service.  This  renowned 
frigate  now  lies  at  one  of  the 
piers  of  the  Unite<i  States  Navy 
Yard  in  Philadelphia.  She  has 
been  of  late  used  as  a  school-ship. 

49*  "  In  the  course  of  two  yeara 
and  nine  months  [July,  1812,  to  March, 
1815]  this  ship  bad  been  in  three  ac- 
tions, had  been  twice  critically  chased, 
and  had  captured  five  vessels  of  war, 
two  of  which  were  frigates,  and  a  third 
frigate-built.  In  all  her  service  .  .  . 
her  good  fortune  was  remarlcable.  She 
never  was  dismasted,  never  got  ashore, 
and  scarcely  ever  suffered  any  of  the 
usual  accidents  of  the  sea.  Tliough  so 
often  in  battle,  no  very  serious  slaughter 
ever  took  place  on  board  her.  One  of 
her  commanders  was  wounded,  and  four 
of  her  lieutenants  had  been  killed,  two 
on  her  own  decks,  and  two  in  the  In- 
trepid :  but,  on  the  whole,  her  entire 
career  had  been  that  of  what  is  usually 
called  *a  lucky  ship.'  Her  fortune, 
however,  mav  perhaps  be  explained  in 
the  simple  lact,  that  she  bad  always 
been  well  commanded.  In  her  two  last 
cruises,  she  had  probably  posseBsed  as 
fine  a  crew  as  ever  manned  a  fri^tc. 
They  were  principally  from  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  them  that 
they  were  almost  qualified  to  fight  the 
ship  without  her  officers.** 

Jamet  Fenimore  Cooper, 

In  the  vear  1812,  when  vour  amis  were 
covered  oy  disaster.  — when  Winchester 
had  been  defeatett.  when  the  army  of  the 
Nortli-weMt  had  surrendfred.  and  when 
the  feeling  uf  deepundeiicy  Iiuhk  like  a 
cloud  over  the  land,  — who  flrst  relit  the 
Arcs  of  natluMsl  glorv,  and  made  the  wel- 
kin ring  with  the  hhouts  of  victory?  It 
was  the  American  bailor.  And  th«  names 
of  Hull  and  the  Constttution  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  aa  we  have  left  any 
thing  wortli  remembering. 

R.  F.  Stockton. 

Old  Ironsides  at  anchor  Iny 

In  the  harbor  of  Mubon; 
A  dead  calm  rented  on  the  bay,— 

The  waves  «o  uleep  had  g'-nV : 
When  little  llnl,  the  captain's  son, 

A  lad  both  brave  and  vood. 
In  sport,  uu  shroud  and  rigging  ran. 

And  on  the  main  truck  stood ! 

G.  P.  Morris. 

Constitution  Hill.  An  eminence 
bearing  this  name  in  London, 
near  Buckingham  Palace. 

Conti,  Torre  del.    See  Torre  dei 

CONTI. 

Convent.  For  names  beginning 
with  the  word  Coxvknt,  see  the 
next  prominent  word  of  the  title; 
e.g..  Convent  of  Monseurat, 
see  Monserrat. 
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Conversazione,  La.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Niccolo  dell'  Abbate, 
called  also  Niccolo  da  Modena 
(1512-1571).  In  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  Italy. 

Conversazione.    See  Sacra  Con- 

VEKSAZIONB. 

Conversion  of  St.  Maurice  by 
Erasmus.  A  picture  by  Matthew 
Grunewald  (a.  15:)0),  a  German 
painter.  It  was  executed  for  a 
church  at  Halle,  but  is  now  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  A  large 
fresco  painting  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  (1476-15t)4).  In  the  Vatican, 
Rome. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  One  of 
the  famous  cartoons  by  Kaphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  from  which 
the  tapestries  in  the  Vatican  were 
executed. 

Cooper  Institute.  This  institu- 
tion in  New  York  City  was  so 
named  after  Peter  Cooper  (b. 
1791),  by  whom  it  was  founded 
and  endowed.  It  has  a  large 
library  and  reading-room,  and 
occupies  a  brown-stone  building 
whicn  covers  an  entire  8()uare. 
The  Institute  was  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes,  and  furnishes 
free  instruction  to  some  3,000 
pupils  annually. 

Coppet.  This  ch&teau,  near  Gene- 
va, formerly  l>elonged  to  Necker, 
the  banker  of  Paris,  afterwards 
minister  of  finance  to  Louis 
XVI.,  who  died  here  in  18(H. 
His  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael, 
also  lived  here  many  years,  and 
her  desk,  and  jiortrait  by  David, 
are  exhibited  here.  She  and  her 
father  were  buried  in  a  chapel 
near  the  castle.  The  whole  now 
belongs  to  Matlame  de  Stael's 
son-in-law,  the  Due  de  Broglie. 

Copp's  HilL  An  elevation  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Boston,  Mass. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  it  was  occupied  by 
a  British  fort,  from  which  hot 
shot  were  thrown  into  Charles- 
town,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  setting  the  town  on  fire. 
An  ancient  burial-ground  on  the 


summit  of  the  hill,  containi^^^^ 
the  graves  of  several  of  the  uii^  ^^y 
Puritan  ministers,  is  reverentia—  ■  — 'v 
preser\'ed. 

Perhaps    von    MmetlmM  wander 
through  the  Iron  galea  of  the  Oopp*» 
burlal-tfTound.    You  love  to  atroirroi 
aiiiuiig  the  graves  that  crowd  eaeb  oti 
in  the  thickly  peopled  soU  of  that 
summit. 


Corcoran   Gallery.      A    flue 
building  in  Washington,  ereci^*'^ 
and  endowed  by  W.   W.   Corcr*  ^>' 
ran,   a   banker   of   Washingto 
It  contains  a  rich  collection 
bronzes,  casts,  and  statues,  and.    ^ 
gallery  of  paintings. 

Cordonnata,  Iia.     [Ital.  CordoiB  ^» 
steps.]     The  name  given  to  tti^ 
imposmg   staircase  which  leadff 
by  an  easy  ascent  from  the  Piazza 
di  Ara  Coeli  to  the  Capitol,  in 
Rome.     It   was   opened  on  the 
occa.sion  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1536.    See 
Ara  Cceli. 

Cordouan,  Tour  de.   See  Tour  de 

CORDOCAN. 

Cordova,  Mosque  of.  See  Mosqub 

OF  CORJMJVA. 

Corfe  Castle.  An  ancient  and  cel- 
ebrated fortress,  formerly  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  country,  on 
the  isle  of  Purbeck  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  England.  It  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Cor-Gawr.  See  Dance  of  the 
Giants. 

Cork  Convent.  A  curious  her- 
mitage, so  called,  near  Cintra  in 
Portugal,  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  precipice  nearly  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lined 
with  cork  as  a  protection  against 
the  moisture  that  prevails  there. 

Comaro  Family.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576).  representing  a 
family-group  in  the  jierformance 
of  religious  functions.  It  was  in 
Northuml)erlan(l  House,  London, 
previous  to  the  destruction  of 
that  mansion. 

Cornell  University.  An  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
It  was  founded  in  18(>5  by  £zn 
Cornell. 
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Corinna  at  the  Cape  of  Miseno. 
A  noted  picture  bv  Francois 
Ge'rard  (1770-1836),  the  eminent 
French  painter. 

Cornfield,  The.  A  picture  bv 
John  Constable  (177fJ-1837).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

ComliilL  One  of  the  principal 
streets  of  London,  named  from  a 
corn-market  which  in  ancient 
times  was  there  held.  Chaucer 
speaks  of  a  high  May-pole  which 
"was  set  up  here,  as  the  "  great 
shaft  of  Comhill."  Here  was 
also  the  Standard,  a  conduit  set 
up  in  1582.  •Thomas  Gray  (171&- 
1771)  was  horn  in  Cornhill. 

Cornice  Boad.  A  famous  coast- 
road  between  Nice  and  Ghenoa, 
ranning  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  at  a  consid- 
erable elevation.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  situation  on  the 
cornice  or  edge  of  the  shore, 
and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
Tiews. 

fpon  the  Ofrniee  Road  with  Italy  be- 
hind him  and  home  before  (ffuch  home  as 
be  knows),  he  thinks  once  more  or  thoAe 
be  has  led.  D.  G.  Mitchell. 

Comwallis's  Cave.  An  excava- 
tion in  a  bluff  at  Yorktown, 
Va.,  said  on  good  authority  to 
have  been  made  and  used  as  a 
council-chamber  by  Gen.  Corn- 
wallis  during  the  siege  of  York- 
town. 

Comwallis,  Surrender   of.      See 

SURIUENDBR  OF  CORNWALLIS. 

Coronation  Chair.  There  are 
two  Coronation  Chairs,  so  called, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  London. 
One,  the  older  of  the  two,  con- 
tains the  famous  Coronation 
Stone  (the  Prophetic  or  Fatal 
Stone  of  Scone),  and  is  the  chair 
in  which  all  the  kings  of  England 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  have 
been  crowned.  The  other  chair 
was  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Mary,  queen  of  William  III.  See 
Ston-e  of  Scokk. 

J9*  "  The  chair  is  of  onk,  can*cd 
and  hacked  over  with  names,  and  on 
the  bottom  some  one  has  recorded  his 
name  with  the  fact  that  he  once  slept  in 
il."  Bayard  Taylor, 


Mothink*  T  site  in  scat  ctf  ni.ijpsty 
In  the  Cathedral  (.'hiiroh  oi  Westminster, 
And  ill  that  (V>a<r  where  kings  and  queens 
are  crowned.  jShaiespeare. 

Coronation  Coach,  [or  Queen's 
State  Coach.]  An  elaborate  and 
ornate  carriage  used  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  for  state  pur- 
poses on  occasion  of  coronations 
and  the  like.  The  cost  of  it  is 
said  to  have  been  £8,000.  It  is 
kept  at  the  Royal  Mews,  Pimlico, 
and  is  exhibited  on  application. 
See  Lord  Mayor's  Coach. 


"  It  is  a  beautiful  object  though 
crowded  with  improprieties.  Its  sup- 
ports are  Tritons,  not  very  well  adapt- 
ed to  land  carriage;  and  formed  of 
palm-trees,  which  are  as  little  aquatic 
as  Tritons  are  terrestrial.  The  crowd 
to  see  it,  on  the  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  greater  than  at  the  corona- 
tion, and  much  more  mischief  done." 

WaipoU, 

Coronation  of  Charlemagne.  See 
Charlemagne  crowned  by  Leo 
III. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  [Ital. 
Maria  Coronata  dal  divin  suo 
Fif/liOf  Fr.  Le  Couronnement  de  la 
Sulfite  Vierr/e.]  A  favorite  sub- 
ject of  representation  by  the 
great  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  Christ  is  exhibitecT  in 
the  act  of  crowning  his  Mother. 
Of  the  numerous  comiwsitions 
upon  this  subject,  the  following 
may  be  named  as  being  among 
the  more  celebrated. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
picture  by  Angolico  da  Fiesole 
(1387-1455),  the  Italian  painter. 
It  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

4^  "  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
celebrated  of  the  pictures  of  Angelico 
da  FJesoIe  is  the  •  Coronation,'  now  iu 
the  Ix)uvre.  Formerly  it  stood  over 
the  hlgli  altar  of  tjie  Church  of  8t. 
Dominic  at  Fiesole.  The  composition 
is  conceived  as  a  grand  regal  ceremony, 
but  the  beings  who  figure  in  it  are 
touched  with  a  truly  celestial  grace. 
The  spiritual  beauty  of  the  beads,  the 
delicate  tints  of  the  coloring,  an  ineffa- 
ble charm  of  brightness  and  repose  shed 
over  the  whole,  ijive  to  this  lovelv  pic- 
ture an  etfect  like  that  of  a  church 
hymn  sung  at  some  high  festival.** 

Jfr«.  Jameton. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
noted  picture  "^by  Fra  Angelico, 
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Giovanni  (da  Fiettole)  rt38T-1455). 
In  the  Museum  of  St.  Mark, 
Florence,  Italy. 

'  Coi'onatwn  of  the  Virgin,  A 
picture  by  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
called  Fra  Aneelico  (1387-1455). 
In  the  Ufflzi  Palace,  Florence, 
Italy. 
Coronation  of  the   Virgin.     A 

Siicture  by  ^ra  Filippo  Lippi 
1412-1460).  In  the  Academy  at 
riorence,  Italy. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
picture  undertaken  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520).  In  the  Vati- 
can, Kome. 

4^  "  In  the  Vatican  is  the  (Prona- 
tion attributed  to  ilaphael.  That  be 
de«i|fned  the  cartoon,  and  began  the 
altar-piece,  for  the  nunti  of  Monte-Luce, 
ocar  PerufjTia,  seems  beyond  all  doubt; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  pic- 
ture as  Vr'c  see  it  was  painted  almost 
entirely  by  his  pupils  Giulio  Romano 
and  Cnan  Francesco  Penui.  .  .  .  Tims 
in  highest  heaven,  yet  not  out  of  sight 
of  earth,  in  beatitude  past  utteranci*, 
hi  blessed  fruition  of  ali  that  faith 
creates  and  love  desires,  amid  angel 
hvmns    and   starry  glories,  ends   the 

Elctured  life  of  Mary,  Mother  of  our 
ford."  Mrf>.  Jameson. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
cartoon  executed  for  one  of  the 
tapestries  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  the  Vatican,  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (148.'5-1520).  Both  the  cartoon 
and  the  tapestry  hare  disa^v 
peared. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  A 
picture  by  Annibale  Caracci 
(15GO-1()(KO.  Formerly  belonging 
to  Rogers  the  poet.  Now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 


•'  This  nicture  shows  how  deep- 
ly Annibale  Caracci  had  studied  Cor- 
reggio  in  the  magical  chiaro-oscuro, 
and  the  lofty  but  somewhat  mannered 
grace  of  the  figures."      Jdra.  Jameton. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  A 
picture  *by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1G40).  Now  at  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Coronation  Stone.    See  Stokb  of 
Scone. 

Corps  Ij^gislatif.    See  Palais  du 
Corps  LfeoiSLAXiF. 

Corpus    Christi   College.      1.   A 
foundation  of  the  University  of 


Cambridge,     England. 
lished  in  1352. 

2.  One  of  the  colleges  of 
University  of   Oxford.     It 
founded  in  1516. 

Corsham  House.   Anoblemansf-^^ 
near  Chippenham,  England,  ^.7\^ 
seat  of  Lord  Methuen,  and  ce*  ^^f 
brated  for  its  choice  collection       ^^ 
pictures.  ^ 

Corsini  ChapeL    [Ital.  Capella 
sini,]    A  chapel  in  the  church 
St.  John  Lateran,  in  Rome, 
ed  in  1729,  in  honor  of  St.  Andr< 
Corsini.    It  is  very  richly 
rated,  ranking  perhaps  next 
the  Borghese  Chapel  in  this 
spect. 

Corsini  Palace,   fltal.  Palazzo  Co 
9ini.]     1.  A  splendid  palace  f 
Rome,  built  for  the  Riano  famil^?'^ 
and  changed  to  its  present  forC^ 
by  Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  for  hi^ 
nephew.    Cardinal    Corsini.       I* 
was  the  resort  of  Michael  Angel  o 
and  of  Erasmus,  among  others* 
and  was  the  residence  of  Chrid* 
tina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  died 
here  in  1689.     It  contains  a  li' 
brary  and  picture-gallery. 

2.  A  palace  in  Florence,  Italy^t 
containing  an  interesting  gallery 
of  pictures. 

Corso.  [The  Course.]  The  prin- 
cipal street  in  modem  Rome, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  extending 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to 
near  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  It  is  the  great  thorough- 
faro  of  the  city,  and  the  scene  of 
the  festivities  of  the  Carnival. 


*'  The  reader  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  walk  with  rac  into  the  Corso  at 
about  half-past  two  on  a  carnival  day. 
.  .  .  The  usually  commonplace  and 
unexpressive  fronts  of  the  houses  have 
suddenly  put  on  life  and  bloom  like 
that  which  a  mass  of  multiflora  in  full 
flower  gives  to  a  dead  wall.** 

O,  S.  mUard, 

4^  *'The  Corso  is  a  street  a  mile 
long;  a  street  of  shops,  and  palaces, 
and  private  houses,  sometimes  opening 
into  a  broad  piazza.  There  are  ver- 
andas and  balconies,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  to  almost  every  house, — not  on 
one  story  alone,  but  often  to  one  room 
or  another  on  every  story,  —  put  there 
in  general  with  so  little  order  or  regu- 
larity, that  if,  year  after  yeaT)  and 
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season  after  soaiion,  it  bad  rained  bal- 
conies, bailed  balconies,  snowed  bal- 
couie«,  blown  balconies,  tbcy  could 
scarcely  bave  come  into  existence  in  a 
more  dlM>rd«rly  manner.**       Dickens. 

,  Plama  de  las.    See  Plaza 

Z.A8  COBTES. 

OorykiAa  Omwe.  A  grotto  or  cav- 
ern in  Greece  about  900  feet  long, 
nearly  200  ieet  wide,  and  about 
40  foet  in  hei^t.  It  contains 
line  stalactite  and  stalagmite  for- 
mations. In  this  cave  the  in- 
habitants sought  refuge  when 
the  Persians  marched  upon  Del- 
phi, and  in  the  Greek  revolution 
h  again  served  as  a  retreat.  The 
inhabitants  say  that  this  cavern 
which  they  call  Xapavr*  'ArAoi,  the 
Forty  Courts,  will  hold  3,000 
people. 

CkMnno  I.  An  eonestrian  statue  bv 
Giovanni  da  Bologna,  called  ll 
Fiainmingo  (1530-1608).  In  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Costansa,  Strada  dL  See  Stbada 
Di  Costanza. 

Oothele  House.  An  ancient  and 
beautiful  mansion,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Edgecumbe,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  his- 
toric halls  of  England.  It  is  near 
Plymouth. 

Cotopazi.  A  well-known  picture 
bvFrederic  Edwin  Church  (b. 
1826),  the  American  landscape- 
painter. 

4^  **  In  tbis  pictnre  the  artist  rep- 
reaenta  Cotopazi  m  continuous  but  not 
violent  eruption ;  the  dlschargea  of  thick 
imoke  occur  in  successive  but  gradual 
lets,  and,  seen  at  a  distance,  the  col- 
umn rises  alow  and  mi^estlc.** 

Tuckerman. 

Cottage  City.  A  name  bv  which 
the  village  of  Oak  Bluffs  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  is  often 
known.  It  was  laid  out  in  1868, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of 
summer  cottages  and  seashore 
residences. 

Oottonian  Iiibrary.  A  very  valu- 
able collection  of  ancient  char- 
ters, records,  and  other  MSS., 
fls^heied  by  Sir  Robert  Bruce 
Cotton.  The  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  Parliament  in  itOO, 


and  in  1757  it  was  transforretl  to 
the  British  Museum,  of  which  it 
now  makes  a  part. 

Count   Castiglione.      See   Casti- 

OLIONS. 

Count  of  Toulouse,  Pilgrimage 
of  the.  A  picture  by  Jan  (or 
Jannvn) .  Oossart  (d.  1632),  the 
Flemish  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  John  Kel- 
thorpe  at  his  seat.  Scawby,  Lin- 
colnshire, England. 

Coup  de  Canon.  [The  Cannon- 
shot.]  A  picture  by  Jan  Joseph 
Wynand  Nuyen  (1813-1839),  and 
one  of  his  best. 

Couriers  of  the  Pasha.  A  picture 
by  Jean  L^n  Gdrome  (b.  1824), 
the  French  painter. 

Course  de  Barberi.  A  famous  pic- 
ture by  Emile- Jean-Horace  ver- 
net  (1789-18(»),  representing  the 
horses  setting  out  for  the  carni- 
val race,  in  the  Corso,  Rome. 

Course  of  Empire.  An  allegorical 
painting  by  Thomas  Cole  (1801- 
1848),  the  American  painter. 
Now  in  the  Gallery  of  tue  New 
York  Historical  Society. 

Court  de  bone  Compagnie.  A 
society  in  England,  of  the  time 
of  Henrv  IV.,  regarded  as  the 
earliest  instance  of  an  English 
"  Club,"  although  that  name  did 
not  come  into  use  imtil  a  later 
period.  The  poet  Occleve  belong- 
ed to  this  society,  and  Chaucer 
was  probably  a  member. 

4^  **  Tbis  society  of  four  centuries 
and  a  balf  since  was  evidently  a  jovial 
company.*'  Titnbt. 

Court,  Inns  of.  See  Inks  op 
Court. 

Court  of  liions.  A  celebrated 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  the 
Alhambra,  in  Spain,  originally  a 
Moorish  cloister,  and  luxuriously 
adorned  with  Arabian  sculptures, 
mosaics,  and  paintings.  See  Al- 
hambra. 

4^  "  Tbis  is  tbe  gem  of  Arabian 
art  in  Spain  —  its  most  beautiful  and 
most  perfect  example.  It  bas,  bowever, 
two  defects  wbicb*  take  it  entirely  out 
of  the  range  of  monumental  art ;  tbe 
first  is  its  size,  whicb  is  barely  tbat  of 
ft  modem  parish  church,  and  smaller 
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than  many  ball-rooms ;  tho  Mcond,  Ita 
materials,  which  are  only  wood  cov- 
ered with  stucco.  In  this  respect  the 
Alharabra  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to 
such  a  building  as  the  Hall  at  Kamac, 
or  any  of  the  greater  monumental  edi- 
fices of  the  ancient  world.  But  in  fact 
no  comparison  is  applicable  between 
objects  totally  different.  Each  is  a 
true  representative  of  the  feeling  and 
character  of  the  people  by  whom  it 
was  raised.  The  Saracenic  plaster-hall 
would  be  totally  out  of  piace  and  con- 
temptible beside  the  great  temple-palace 
of  Thebes ;  while  the  granite  works  uf 
Ejfypt  would  be  considered  monuments 
CI  ill-directed  labor  if  placed  in  the 
palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious  Arab 
fatalist,  to  whom  the  present  was  every 
thing,  and  the  eqj<>y™cu^  of  ^^<^  passing 
hour  all  in  all.*'  Fergu99on. 

Court  of  the  Great  Mogrul.  A 
most  elaborate  and  costly  trinket 
in  the  Green  Vault  at  Dresden, 
consisting  of  some  138  figures 
wrought  in  gold,  and  represent- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  upon  his 
throne  surrounded  oy  his  court. 

CourteBan.     See  Young  Goubtb- 

SAX. 

Coussin    Vert.      See    Vierge    X 

L'OKlCILLEli  VeRD. 

Coutts's  Bank.  An  establishment 
in  London  which  has  l)een  used 
by  the  royal  family  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Covent  Garden.  A  locality  in 
London,  lying  between  the 
Strand  and  Long  Acre,  and  which 
lias  been  of  umch  interest  and 
celebrity  for  centuries.  Accord- 
ing to  Strype,  it  was  so  named 
from  the  garden  bclongingto  the 
large  convent  where  Exeter 
House  formerly  stood.  It  was 
formerly  occuj)ied  bv  taverns  and 
coflfee-houses,  whicn  were  inu<jh 
resorted  to  by  the  wits  and  liter- 
ary characters  of  the  time,  among 
whom  were  Addison,  Butler,  Sir 
Kichard  Steele,  Dryden,  Otway, 
PoiH>,  Gibber,  Fielding,  War- 
burton,  Ghurchill,  Bolingbroke, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Ric!h,  Woodward, 
Booth,  Garrick,  Wilkes.  Macklin, 
Peg  Woffington,  Kitty  Clive,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  the  Duc^hess  of  Bolton, 
Ladv  Derby,  Lady  Thurlow,  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir 


James  Thomhillt  Lambert,  Ho- 
garth, and  Samuel  Foote.  See 
also  CovENT  Gahden  Mabkbt 
and  GovENT  Garden  Thbatbx. 


i« 


The  convent  becomes  a  play- 
houRc;  monks  and  nuns  turn  actorii 
and  actresses.  The  garden,  formal 
and  quiet,  where  a  salad  was  cut  for  a 
lady  abbess,  and  flowers  were  gathered 
to  adorn  images,  becomes  a  market, 
noisy  and  full  of  life,  distributing  thou- 
sands of  fruits  and  flowers  to  a  vicloua 
metropolis."      Walter  Savage  Landor. 


**  Courtly  ideas  of  Covent  Gar- 
den as  a  place  with,  famous  coffee- 
houses, where  gentlemen  wearing  gold- 
lacod  coats  and  swords  had  quarrelled 
and  fought  duels ;  costly  ideas  of  Cov- 
ent Garden,  as  a  place  where  there 
were  flowers  in  winter  at  guinea* 
apiece,  pine-apples  at  guineas  a  pound, 

f>ca8  at  guineas  a  pint;  picturesque 
doas  of  Covent  Garden,  as  a  place 
where  there  was  a  mighty  theatre, 
showing  wonderful  and  beautifUl  sights 
to  richlv-divstted  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  which  w^as  forever  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  ])oor  Fanny,  or  poor  uncle; 
desolate  ide^is  of  Covent  Garden,  a« 
having  all  those  arches  in  it,  where  the 
misenible  children  in  rags,  among 
whom  she  had  just  now  pasAed,  Uke 
voung  rats,  slunk  and  hid,  fed  on  ofSid, 
huddled  together  for  warmth,  and  were 
bunted  about;  .  .  .  teeming  ideas  of 
Covent  Garden,  as  a  place  of  past  and 
present  mystery,  romance,  abundance, 
w^ant,  beauty,  ugliness,  fair  country 
gardens,  and  foul  street  gutters,  all 
confused  together,  —  made  the  room 
dimmer  than  it  was,  in  IJttle  I>orrit*s 
eyes,  as  they  timidly  saw  it  fh>m  the 
door."  IHckent. 

Where  Covent  Oarden't  famous  temple 

stands. 
That  bosAts  the  work  of  Jones*  immortal 

hands, 
Colunms  with  plain  ma(miflcence  appear. 
And    (H'aceAil    porches    lead    along   the 

square ; 
Here  otl  my  course  I  bend,  when  lo !  fh>ia 

far 
I  spy  the  fUrles  of  the  foottMdl  war. 

Oay. 

All  the  town  was  In  an  uproar  of  adml* 
ration  urhls  poem,  the '  Campaign.'  which 
Dick  Steele  was  Hpoutins  at  every  cotD&e- 
house  In  Whitehall  and  Cocent  Garden. 

Thaclxray. 

Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
great  fruit,  vegetable,  and  herb- 
market  of  London,  originated 
al)out  1(>5G.    The  present  market- 

EIa<*e  was  erectea  in  18.'<0  by  the 
^uke  of  Bedford.    See  also  Gov- 
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XMT  Garden  and  Ck>yBNT  Gab- 
den  Theatre. 


"The  two  great  national  tbco- 
tres  on  one  side,  a  cburcbyord  full  of 
nooldy  but  undying  celebrities  on  tbe 
other;  a  fringe  of  oouflet  ptudded  In 
every  part  with  anecdote  and  hlatory ; 
an  arcade,  often  more  gloomy  and  de- 
•ertod  tb^  a  cathedral  aisle;  a  rich 
cluster  of  brown  old  taverns — one  of 
them  filled  with  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  many  actors  long  since 
silent,  who  scowl  or  smile  once  more 
from  the  canvas  upon  the  grandsons  of 
their  dead  admirers;  a  something  in 
tbe  air  which  breathes  of  old  books, 
old  pictures,  old  painters,  and  old  au- 
thors ;  a  place  beyond  all  other  places 
one  would  choose  in  which  to  hear  the 
chimes  at  midnight ;  a  crystal  palace  — 
the  representative  of  the  present  — 
wliich  peeps  in  timidly  from  a  corner 
npon  many  things  of  the  past ;  a  with- 
ered bank,  that  has  been  sucked  dry  by 
a  felonious  clerk;  a  squat  building, 
with  a  hundred  columns  and  chupel- 
lookinic  fronts,  wliich  always  stands 
knee-deep  in  baskets,  Aowith,  and  scat- 
tered vet^*tubles ;  a  common  centre  into 
which  Nature  showers  her  choicest 
gills,  and  where  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  often  nearly  choke  the  narrow 
thoroughfares ;  a  population  that  nev- 
er seems  to  sleep,  and  does  all  in  its 
power  to  prevent  others  sleeping;  a 
place  where  the  very  latest  suppers 
and  the  earliest  breakfasts  Jostle  each 
other  on  the  footways,  —  such  is  Coveut 
Garden  Market,  with  some  of  its  sur- 
rounding features."  T/uickeray. 

4^ "  Such  stale,  vapid,  rejected 
cabbage-leaf  and  cabbage-stalk  dress, 
such  damaged  orange  countenance, 
such  squashed  pulp  of  humanity,  are 
open  to  the  day  nowhere  else.** 

IHckena. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The 
Italian  Opera  House,  Bow  Street, 
London.  The  first  building  of 
this  name  was  opened  l)y  Rich, 
the  celebrated  harlequin,  in  17.')2. 
The  present  house,  the  third 
theatre  u|)on  this  spot,  was  con- 
structed m  1858  for  operatic  per- 
fonnances,  and  is  one  of  the 
laififest  theatres  in  tlie  world.  See 
also  Covent  Garden  and  Cov- 
ent Garden  Market. 

Coventry  or  Ambassadors*  Club. 
A  London  clul),  founded  about 
1853,  and  closed  in  March,  1854. 


«•  The  Coventry  Club   was   a 
club  of  most  exclusive  exquisites,  and 


rich  in  diplomacy ;  but  It  blew  ap 
in  admired  confusion.'* 

ITtw  Quarterly  Review. 

Cowgate,  The.  A  well-known 
street  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  It  was  once  a 
fasliionable  quarter,  now  occu- 
pied only  by  tiio  poorest  class  of 
inhabitants. 

Cradle  of  Liberty.  See  FAXEUiii 
Hall. 

Craig-orook  Castle.  This  pleas- 
antly situated  castle  overlooking 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Lord  Jef- 
frey. 

Craigenputtoch.  A  farm  in  a 
lonely  region,  among  granite 
hills  and  l)lack  morasses,  fifteen 
miles  north-west  of  Dumfries, 
Scotland.  It  was  the  former 
home  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (17i©- 
1881).  It  wtus  hero  that  his  flrnt 
great  original  work,  *•  Sartor  R**- 
Hiirtua,"  was  written.  It  was 
during  his  seclusion  in  Craigen- 
puttoch  also  that  the  brilliant 
series  of  essays  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh,  Wiistminster,  and 
For(;ign  Reviews  were  mainly 
produced. 

4®*  "...  I  found  the  house  amid 
desolate  heathery  liills,  where  the 
lonely  scholar  [Carlylc]  nouri»he<l  his 
mighty  heart."  Emer9on. 

JtCS*  "In  this  wilderness  of  heath 
and  rock,  our  estate  stands  forth  a 
flfrcen  oasis  —  a  tract  of  plouKhe«l,  part- 
ly enclosed  and  planted  ground,  wnore 
com  ripens  anti  trees  afford  a  shade, 
althougn  surrounded  by  sea-mews  and 
rough-wooled  sheep.  Here,  with  no 
small  effort,  have  we  built  and  fur- 
nished a  neat,  substantial  mansion; 
here,  in  the  absence  of  a  profesMional 
or  other  office,  wc  live  to  cultivate 
literature  with  diligence,  and  in  our 
own  peculiar  way.  Two  ponies  which 
carry  us  evcrj'where,  and  tbe  moun- 
tain air,  are  tbe  best  medicines  fur 
weak  nerves.  This  daily  exercise 
is  my  only  dissipation;  for  this  nook 
of  ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain  —  six 
miles  removed  from  every  one  who  in 
any  case  might  visit  me." 

Carlyle  to  Oofthe. 

JUr"  "  Once,  in  the  winter  time,  I  re- 
member countlni»  that  for  three  months 
there  had  not  been  any  stranifer,  not 
even  a  be^^ar,  called  at  Craigenputtoch 
door."  Carlyle. 
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OralffmiUer  Castle.  A  mcfliseval 
mansion  near  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, associated  witli  the  name 
and  memory  of  Marv,  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  once  lived  here. 

Crai^rnethan.  A  castle  on  the 
river  Clyde  in  Scotland.  It  i» 
the  " Tillietndlem  Castle"  in 
Scott's  novel  of  **  Old  Mortality." 

49"  *'  It  is  stated  in  Lockbart's  life 
of  ticott,  that  the  ruins  of  this  c«istle 
excited  in  ticott  such  delight  and  en> 
thusiasm,  that  its  owner  ur^fed  him  to 
accept  for  his  lifetime  tlie  use  of  a 
MmaU  habitable  house,  enclosed  within 
the  circuit  of  tho  wails.** 

MrB.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Cranes  in  the  Vintry.  See  Three 
Cranks  in  the  Vintry. 

Crawford  Notch.  See  Notch, 
The. 

Creation,  The.  A  fresco  in  the 
Logfi^e  of  the  Vatican,  Rome, 
execiite<l  by  Giulio  Romano 
(1492?-1566),  after  a  design  by 
Raphael. 

Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  See 
Adam  and  Eve. 

Creation  of  Lisht.  One  of  the 
frescos  of  Michael  Angelo  (1475- 
15<>4)  in  the  Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

Creation  of  the  World.  One  of 
the  frescos  of  ^lichael  Angelo 
(1475-1504)  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Rome. 

Cremome  Qardens.  A  place  of 
entertainment  (a  kind  of  Vaux- 
ha11)on  the  Thames  near  Ijondon, 
greatly  frequented  on  summer 
evenings. 

About  eleven  o'clock  In  the  eveninR  we 

Jntceed  to  Cremome  Gardens,  a  sort  of 
lal  MabiUe,  and  where  Uie  folly  of  the 
day  is  continued  throughout  the  night. 

TVitne,  Tnms. 

Crepuscolo,  n.  See  Evening, The. 

Creux  du  Vent.  A  remarkable 
eminence  between  Pontarlier  in 
France,  and  Neuch&tel,  Switzer- 
land, the  summit  of  which  is 
hollowed  into  a  vast  cavity  1,000 
feet  deep,  occasioning  remarkable 
echoes.  Sec  also  Cave  of  the 
"Winds. 

49* "At  times  the  crater  of  the 
mountain  is  Hoen  to  bt'come  suddenly 
fUled  with  a  cloud  of  white  vapor,  ris- 


ing snd  falling,  until  the  whole  hoUow 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  Im- 
mense caldron  of  ooiling  vapor,  which 
seldom  rises  above  the  edge.*' 

Latrobe. 

Crichton  Castle.  A  ruined  cas- 
tellated building  in  the  county  of 
E<linburgh,  Scotland,  associated 
with  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Criehtcn,  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  uteer  and  sheep. 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  tottered  keep 

Have  t>een  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 


Crime  pursued  by  Justice.  See 
JfSTicE  AND  Divine  Vbnokaxcb 
ruKsuiNQ  Chime. 

Cripplegate.  A  gate  in  London  of 
great  antiquity,  said  to  have  been 
BO  called  from  the  cripples  who 
congregated  there  to  beg.  It  is 
referrea  to  under  this  name  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  was  pulled  down  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Fart  of  the  post<?m  was 
for  some  time  used  as  a  prison  for 
trespassers  and  debtors. 

Three   crooked   cripples   went   throogh 

Cripplegate, 
And    tlirouKli    Cripplegate   went    three 

crooked  cripples.         Mother  Oooae. 

Cristo  della  Monet&.  See  Chkist 
WITH  the  Tribite  Money. 

Crooe  Greca,  Sala  a.  See  Sala 
A  Croce  Greca. 

Crooe,  Santa.    See  Santa  Cbocb. 

Crockford's.  A  famous  gaming 
club-house  in  St.  James's  Street, 
London,  so  called  from  tho  pro- 
prietor, who  b«*gan  life  as  a  fish- 
monger, and  finally  ama8se<l  an 
imtnense  fortune  by  gambling. 
He  died  in  1844.  It  was  opened 
in  1849  for  the  Military,  Naval, 
and  County  Service  Club,  but 
was  closed  in  1851,  and  has  for 
some  years  served  for  a  dining- 
house.  Crockford's  was  cele- 
brated for  its  ctiisitie. 


"  It  [the  club-house]  rose  like  a 
creation  of  Aladdin's  lamp;  and  the 
genii  theraHelves  could  hardiv  have 
Burpnsfled  the  benutv  of  the  internal 
decorations,  or  fumi«hed  a  more  ac- 
complished mailre  d'hotel  than  Ude. 
To  make  the  comnany  as  select  as  pos* 
siblv,  the  estabiitfiiment  was  regularly 
organized  as  a  club,  and  the  electloo 
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of  mMBbers  rested  In  a  committee. 
*  CnDckford's  *  became  the  rage ;  and  the 
▼otariea  of  fiMhton,  whether  they  liked 
play  or  not,  hastened  to  enroll  them- 
•tflvea.  The  Duke  of  WelilnKton  was 
an  original  member,  though  (unilke 
Bltteher,  who  repeatedly  lost  ever}' 
thing  he  had  at  play)  the  great  captain 
-wan  nerer  known  to  play  deep  at  any 
iFsme  but  war  or  politics.  Card-tables 
were  regularly  placed,  and  whist  was 
played  occasionally;  but  the  aim,  end, 
mitf  final  cause  of  the  whole  was  the 
batard-bank,  at  which  the  proprietor 
took  his  nightlv  stand,  prepared  for  all 
comers.  ...  A  vast  sum,  perhaps  half 
a  million,  was  sometimes  due  to  him; 
but  as  he  won,  all  his  debtors  were  able 
to  raise,  and  easy  credit  was  the  most 
fatal  of  his  lures.  He  retired  in  1840, 
much  as  an  Indian  chief  retires  from  a 
hunting  countrr  where  there  Is  not 
game  enough  left  for  his  tribe." 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Tmlj  this  ssme  world  may  l>e  seen  In 
MossKiel  and  Tsrbolton,  if  we  look  well, 
a.«  clearly  as  it  ever  came  to  light  In  Crock- 
ford' t  or  the  Tuilerie*  Itself.  Carlyle. 

The  plat*  at  White's,  the  play  at  Crock% 
The  bumpent  to  Mlm  Gunning; 

The  bonhomie  of  Charlie  Fox, 

And  Selwyn's  ghastly  runnins. 

rredenci  Locker, 

Cromwell  Ghardens.  A  nlace  in 
London  much  frequenteu  in  the 
last  century. 

Crosby  Hall.  An  interesting  house 
in  Bishonsgate  Street,  Ijondon, 
bnilt  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Sir  John  Crasby.  Here  lived 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
here  is  laid  the  sc«ne  of  a  portion 
of  Shakespeare's  "  Richard  III.'' 
Sir  Thomas  More  live<l  for  some 
years  in  Crosby  Place,  and  also 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  "  Sid- 
ney's sister,  Pembroke's  mother." 
Crosby  Hall  is  now  a  restaurant, 
having  variously  served  of  late 
years  as  a  Methodist  meeting,  an 
auction-room,  the  meeting-place 
for  a  literary  society,  and  a  wine- 
store. 

49*  "Crosby  Hall  is  a  witness  of 
this  unwillingness  to  Improve  a  house 
off  the  fisce  of  the  earth.  The  name  of 
thl«  house  is  known  to  all  readers  of 
*  Kichard  III.*  ...  I  knew  sonivthliig 
of  its  beauty  and  its  historv,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  buildings  In  London  I 
vat«  curious  to  see.  ...  It  is  now  a 
common  entlng-house  chiefly  frequent* 
ed  by  cummerdal  people.  ...  As  it 


is  eald  to  be^tbe  only  remnant  of  the 
ancient  domestic  architecture  of  Lon- 
don, it  is  a  building  of  peculiar  inter- 
est." Richard  Grant  WhiU, 

When  Ton  have  done,  repair  to  Croiiby 
Place.  ShaJtetpeare. 

Crosby  Place.    See  Crosby  Hall. 

OrosB,  The  True.  The  instrument 
of  torture  upon  which  Christ  suf- 
fered de^th  was  believed  to  have 
lain  "  dishonored  and  unknown 
for  three  centuries "  on  a  spot 
now  covered  by  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulclire  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  been  dug  up  together 
with  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
nails,  and  the  inscription,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  church.  An  altar  and  a 
crucifix  now  mark  the  place  of 
the  discovery,  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Invention  of  (he  Cross  is  r<>- 

garded  with  peculiar  veneration 
y  the  pious  pilgrims  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Cross.  See  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  Mir- 
acle of  the  Cross,  Vision  of 
THE  Holy  Cross. 

Cross  and  the  World.  An  im- 
pressive allegorical  picture  by 
Thomas  Cole  (1801-1848),  the 
American  painter.  It  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

Crowland  Bells.    A  famous  peal 

of  bells  once  connected  with  the 

Abbey  of  Crowland.    They  were 

name<l  Pega,  Bega,  Tatwin,  Tur- 

ketyl,  Betelin,  Bartholomew,  and 

Guthlac. 

Nunc  erat  turre  tanta  consonnntia  cam- 
panarum  in  tota  An^Ha.  Jngulphu$. 

Crown  and  Anchor.  A  noted 
tavern  in  the  Strand,  London, 
formerly  much  frequented. 

At  half-past  eight  wc  ndjoumcd  in  ipaM 
from  the  tavorn.  whl«h  wu»  the  well- 
known  '  Crown  and  Anchor,'  In  the  Strand, 
to  the  Ueulogieal  Kuoin*>  Mt  Sotneri^ct 
House.  Oeorge  Tickyior. 

Crown.  See  Holy  and  Apostol- 
ical Crown  and  Iron  Crown. 

Crown  Point  Fortress.  A  forti- 
fication on  Lake  Champlain,  now 
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in  niins,  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  an  engafi^ement  in  1775,  when 
the  fort  was  captured  by  the  Ver- 
mont militia  under  the  lead  of 
Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Ar- 
nold. 

Crown  Tavern.  A  former  house 
of  London.  Its  sit«  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Bank  of  England, 
Threadneedle  Street. 


The  Crown  has  been  a  ft-equent 

designation  for  public  houses  in  Eng- 
land, which  were  formerly  distin- 
guidbed  by  the  devices  of  their  signs. 

Crucifixion  [of  Christ],  The.  Of 
the  great  number  of  comiK)sitions 
which  treat  of  this  subject,  the 
following  may  be  named  asamong 
the  more  celebrated  and  better 
known. 

Crucifixion,  The,  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Fra  Angelico,  Giovan- 
ni (da  FieKob)  (1.587-1455).  In  the 
Museum  of  St.  Mark,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Crncijixionf  The,  A  triptych, 
representing,  together  with  the 
cnicitixion,  the  Raising  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  and  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock,  executed  by  Gerard 
van  Meire  (1627-1(501),  the  Flem- 
ish painter,  and  said  to  be  the 
onlv  picture  in  existence  with 
which  his  name  is  iutimately  con- 
nected. It  is  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent. 

Cmciflrion,  The,  A  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  Expulsion,  and 
Last  Judgment,  bv  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the  Flem- 
ish painter,  and  considered  a  fine 
example  ojf  that  master.  It  has 
recently  been  transferred  from 
the  Monastery  de  los  Angelos  to 
the  Museum  of  Mailrid,  Spain. 

Crucijixion,  The.  A  large  altar- 
picture  by  Hans  Mem  ling  (d. 
1495),  the  Flemish  painter.  It  is 
in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris. 

Crucifixion,  The,  An  altar-piece, 
with  wings  representing  the  Sac- 
rifice of  Abranam  and  the  Bra- 
zen Serpent,  bv  Cornelis  Engel- 
brechtsen  (1468-15;53).the  Flemish 
painter.  It  is  now  in  the  town- 
nail  at  Leyden,  Holland. 

Crucifixion,  The.  A  picture  bv 
Guido  Keni  (1575-1H42),  and  one 


of  that  painter's  finest  cre^tioiii. 

In  the  gallery  at  Bologna,  Italy. 

Another  striking  picture  on  the 

same  subject  by  that  artist  is  in 

the  gallery  of  Modena.    Another 

in  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Lo> 

renzo  in  Lucina.     Of  this  last 

Robert  Browning  writes: 

**  Bont'ath  the  piece 
Of  3^1  aster  Guido  Renf,  Christ  on  Crosi. 
Second  to  nought  observable  In  Rome.** 

Crucifixion^  The,  A  picture  by 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (151»-1M1). 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Mechlin,  Bel- 
gium. There  are  also  several 
other  paintings  upon  the  same 
subject  by  that  artist. 

Crucifixion,  The,  A  picture  by 
Jacopo  Robusti,  called  11  Tintoret* 
to  (1512-15!)4).  In  the  School  of 
St.  Roche,  Venice,  Italy. 

Crucifixion,  TJie,  A  large  altar- 
piece,  with  win^  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  ez- 
eiruted  by  Hans  Memling  (d. 
14()5),  the  Flemish  painter,  and 
pronounced  the  most  important 
representation  of  this  subject 
which  the  Flemish  school  offers, 
"  full  of  original  motives  and  ad- 
mirable carrying  out."  It  is  now 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lubeck,  Ger- 
many. 

Crucifixion,  The,  A  picture  by 
Gheerardt  David  (1484-1523),  the 
Flenii.Hh  painter.  In  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Crucifixion,  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  and  Entombment,  Portions 
of  au  altar-fiiece  of  eighteen  or 
twentv  panels,  painted  in  1502  by 
Hans  Holbein  the  Eldor  (d.  1524). 
This  picture  was  orl«pnally  in  the 
Abbey  of  Keisheim,  but  is  now  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Crucifixion,  The.  An  altar-piece 
at  Weimar.  Germany,  by  Lucas 
Cranach  (1472-155:5).  It  includes 
admirable  portraits  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  the  painter 
himself. 

Crucifixion.  The,  A  well-known 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1640).  In  the  museum  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Crucifixion,  The.  A  picture  by 
Jacopo  Robusti,  railed  II  Tinto- 
retto (1512-15m),  and  regarded  as 
one  of  his  finest  and  most  perfect 
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works.  It  it  In  a  nam  of  tba 
BcDoU  dl  8.  Boom,  at  Tenlce, 
Italy. 

CrveMziM,  Tha.  A  pletim  by 
Albart  DOier  (Un-lSsCtbe  C)ei> 
man  palotnr  and  etwraTsr,  and 
regarded  as  oae  of  hubest  woiks. 
It  U  in  the  galleTjr  ol  Draiden, 
Gertnanr. 

Cmcijalon,  TV.    A  plctnie  by 
Tlntoratto   (aa-UOi).     In   tbe    ' 
Scblelnlieliii  nUaM,  near  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 
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ol  tbe  dtapela  la  ths  Chnrch  of 
tbe  Holy  Sepnlcbre  at  Jerusalem. 
It  U  believed  to  stand  upon  the 
BDol  when  Cfarlst  wsh  nailed  to 

CraeUlxion  of  8t.  Peter.  1.  A 
lai^  trtsco  painting  by  Michael 
Angelo  (1479-1064).  and  one  ol  hla 
Um.    Id  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

1.  A  well-known  picture  b; 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  fl6TT-!640),  In 
tbe  Church  of  St.  Peter,  In  Co- 
logne, Germany. 

Cmsaden,  The.  A  picture  by 
Wllhelin  Kaulbach  <b.  1806),  the 
eminent  German  painter. 

Omtched  Friars.  A  street  In 
London,  named  alter  a  convent 
of  Crouched  Friara. 

Crrstal  Palace.  A  bnllitln^  which 
orljtinally  stood  in  Hyde  Park. 
LoDdoD,  constructed  (or  the  Ex- 
hibition ol  the  World's  Industry, 
held  In  that  city,  and  opened  lor 
that  purpose  May  1,  Infil.  It  is 
ssld  to  have  received  Its  name 
bom  Doufclas  Jerrold,  its  rooF 
and  sides  being  made  at  glass. 
Tbe  entire  area  ol  the  buildiag 
was  about  IT  acres.  It  was  sub- 
■eqnently  taken  down,  re-erected 
and  enlsrRed  at  Sydenham  in 
Kent,  where  it  is  still  an  object 
of  attracilon. 


Ifu  perls]  EngluHt 

fbtK»i»>nd  IM^ul  Ainirlcu,. 

H*r  ^^  Oilman,"-  ulth  faiImuIu, 
Cs|iM,e«nlIn«iIi.<krlnIs»ilcaiintrlnbld 
Bj  Juptr  i*nd»  snd  Mlli  of  chrTwptst, 
All  mjllni  Id  their  iplendon  Itaruufn  llir 

Oulla,  Santa.    See  Santa  Cijlla. 

Cnliean  Castle.  The  seat  of  tlie 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  In  the  nelRli- 
borhood  ol  Haybole,  Scotland. 
It  is  a  Qothic  castle  ol  the  last 
century.  It  Is  alluded  to  In  the 
poems  ol  Bums. 

Oumraan  SibyL  1.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Domenico  ZHmpierl. 
called  Doroenlchino  (IfSBl-lMl). 
In  the  Palazzo  Boigliesit.  Rome. 

8,   A  picture   '-   "     ' 

JHTS~1642).     In  t 
Florence,  Italy. 

Cumberland,  The.  A  vessel  of 
the  United  States  navy,  sunk 
by  the  iron-clad  ram  Mfrrim,.c 
in  Hampton  .Roads,  Salunlav, 
March  8. 1862,  ROina  down  with 
her  colors  tiying,  and  flrinp  uptiii 
her  liupenetiable  assailant  as  tliH 
water  rose  above  her  own  Run- 
deck.  To  the  liwt  her  brave 
commander  Morris  refused  to 
surrender;  and  the  ship  sank, 
carrving  down  with  lier  a  hun- 
dred d»id  and  wounded. 
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with  docXs  afloat  iind  powder  gone, 
The  Inst  broadside  we  gave 

From  the  guns'  heated  iruii  lipe 
Durst  out  beneath  the  wave. 

G,  II.  Doker. 

He  will  tliink  of  that  brave  band 
He  sank  In  the  Cumberlahd: 
Ay,  ho  will  sink  like  thcin. 

IL  U  Droumell 

Weep  for  the  patriot  heroea,  doomed  to 
drown ; 

ried;:e  to  the  sunken  Cumberland' m  re- 
nown. T.  B.  JUad. 

Cumberland  Boad.  See  National 

IlOAI). 

Cumnor  HalL  An  ancient  manor- 
liouse  near  Oxford,  made  memor- 
able by  the  genius  of  Scott,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Amy  Robsart.  Some  remains 
of  the  building  are  still  visible, 
but  most  of  the  ruins  have  disajv 
l>eared. 

The  down  of  summer  night  did  fall ; 

The  m<K>n,  swcot  regent  of  the  sky, 
8ilvere<l  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Full  many  a  traveller  oft  hath  sighed. 
And  pensive  wept  the  eountcss*  fall. 

As  wandering  onwanl  the*''ve  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  HalL 

W.  J  liiekU, 

[Micklc's  ballad  of  ^  Cumnor  Hall  '*  is 
Ritp))(>Hi>d  to  have  siiggeitted  to  Scott  the 
romance  of  "  Kenilwurtb."] 

Cupid.  A  statue  bv  Michael  An- 
f:elo  Buonarotti  (1475-1564).  In 
the  Kensington  Museum. 

Cupid   and   Danae.      See  DanaU 

AND  Cl'l'ID. 

Cupid  and  Psyche.  A  celebrated 
ancient  cameo,  representing  the 
reconciliation  of  Cupid  and  Psy- 
che ;  a.Hcribed  to  Tryphon,  who 
lived  ill  the  time  of  Alexander's 
successors.  It  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, England. 

C'upid   gnd   Psyche.     See    Mab* 

ItlAOE  OF  CrPID  AND  PysCHE. 

Cupid  catching  a  Butterfly.  An 
exfjuisite  marl)le  sculpture  by 
Thomas  Banks  (1738-1805),  ro- 
garded  as  a  ino<lel  of  classic 
grace.  It  was  purchased  by 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  In  Rus- 
sia. 

Cupid  complaining  to  Venus.  A 
mythohigical  fresco  in  tlie  Vati- 


can, Rome,  desijmcd  by  Raphael, 
but  executed  by  his  pupils. 

Cupid,  education  of.  A  well- 
knoA^ni  picture  by  Antonio  Alle- 
gri,  sumamed  Corregglo  (141H- 
15:U).  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Cupid  wrestling  with  Pan.  A 
mythological  fresco  in  the  Vati- 
can, Rome,  designed  by  Raphael 
(148:^1520),  but  executed  by  his 
scholars. 

Curragh  of  Kildare.  A  fine  un- 
dulating down  about  six  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  the 
X>rincix>al  race-course  in  Ireland. 


"Unequalled    pcrhapc    In    the 

world  for  the  czcvcdlnv  softneM  and 
cInAticUv  of  tho  turf,  the  verdure  uf 
wliicb  U  *  cvcri^rocn,'  and  the  occa- 
sional irregularities  which  are  very 
nttnictive  to  the  eye.  The  land  is  the 
proi>erty  of  the  crown." 

J/ir.  and  Mrt.  S.  C.  JTalU 

Curraghmore.  The  seat  of  the 
Maniuis  of  Waterford,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  Ireland. 

Curtain  Theatre.  A  former  the- 
atre of  Ix)ndon,  conjectunnl  to 
have  been  so  calltMl  from  having 
lM?cn  the  first  theatre  to  adopt 
the  use  of  a  stage-curtain.  It  is 
mentioned  in  15i7,and  is  referred 
to  by  Stow  and  others.  Aubrey 
(167K)  speaks  i>f  it  as  a  **  kind  of 
nursery  or  obscure  playhouse, 
called  the  Greene  Curtain,  situ- 
ate in  the  suburl)S  toward  Shore- 
ditch."  It  was  afterwards  used 
for  prize-fighting. 

Curule  Chair.  The  name  given  to 
a  kind  of  ivory  chair,  without 
arms  or  back,  and  which  was  one 
of  the  insignia  of  senatorial  dig- 
nity in  ancient  Rome,  when  the 
Gauls  under  the  lead  of  Brennus 
entered  Rome,  whi(»h  had  been  for 
the  most  part  abandoned  by  tho 
citizens  in  terror.  A  few  of  tho 
aged  senators  alone  remain<Ml, 
chwl  in  their  purple  rolH\s  and 
seated  in  their  cunile  chairs.  It 
is  related  that  one  of  the  Gauls, 
approacliing  tin)  Senator  Papi- 
rius,  and  snpiK>Ming  him  to  l>e  a 
statue,  passea  his  hand  gently 
over  his  long  beard.    Tho  patri* 


dan  rewnted  the  affront  by  ttrlk- 
las   him    with   hli  Ivory  baton, 


&  geoerBl  mawucre.  This  chair 
■waa  alto  n»ed  by  sncccMtal  gen- 
erals  ia  a  pobllc  triuniph,  and 
was  fitted  to  a  kind  of  chariot 
{ciirrvt),  wbeuM  ita  Muae. 


<n  wtwl  nmahi^d  1o  do.    Tbey 


Cnthb«rt.      Sm    Saaunc  oi 


r92},  the  celebrated  English  por- 
trait-painter. 
Oypress   Qfots.     A   well-known 
public  cemeterj  in  New  Oileans, 


CTraa*  Tomh.  A  mined  pyra- 
mid, Imt  still  in  tolerable  pntser- 
vation,  at  Passar&ardiB  In  an- 
cient Babylonia,  Mlleved  to  bo 
the  tomb  ot  Cyrus  the  Qreat 
(B.C.  539). 


■"Thli  building 
nb  of  Crni.,  and 
□tfta  cop1«d  lYom 
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DalhouBie  Castle.  An  old  Scotch 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Esk,  Scotland. 

4^  '*  An  avenue  of  near  three-qnar* 
tera  of  a  mile  of  firs,  cedars,  labur- 
nums, and  larches,  wound  through  the 
park  to  the  cahiIc,  and,  dipping  over  the 
edge  of  a  deep  and  wild  ddl,  I  found 
the  venerable  old  pile  below  mc,  its 
round  towers  and  battlemented  turrets 
frowning  among  the  trees,  and  forming 
with  the  river,  which  swept  round  its 
base,  one  of  the  Anest  specimens  imagi- 
nable of  the  feudal  pictureHOue." 

y.  p.  wiiut. 

Dalkeith  Palace.  Tlie  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith, 
Scotland. 

Dalmahoy  Park.  A  mansion  near 
Midcaldor.  in  Scotland,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Among 
the  curiosities  here  are  mentioned 
the  keys  of  Lochleven  Castle, 
which,  after  the  tiijjht  of  Queen 
Mary,  were  thrown  into  the  lake, 
and  of  which  keys  there  are  said 
to  be  seven  different  sets  in  Scot- 
tish houses,  each  claiming  to  be 
genuine. 

Dalmeny  Park.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  liasobery  near  the  village 
of  Dalmeny,  in  Scotland. 

Dan.  In  ancient  times  a  city  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  Pales- 
tine, a  frontier-town  or  outpost  of 
tlie  Israelites.  It  was  originally 
called  I^ish,  and  was  inhabited 
by  a  iH»ople  who  were  connected 
with  Sidon.  Its  position  relative 
to  Beersheba,  another  ancient 
U>wn  on  the  extreme  southern 
lK)undary  of  Palestine,  some  40 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  has  given 
ri.ne  to  the  familiar  expression 
*•  from  Dan  to  Besrsheba,  which 
signified  the  land  of  the  Hebrews 
in  its  entirety,  and  which  as  com- 
monly used  now  m«'ans  to  trav- 
erse the  whole  extent  of  any 
journey  or  undertaking. 


I  pitr  the  mm  who  can  travil  fhna 

Ikm  to  Beenheba.  and  eiy,  *Tia  all  barrvn. 

Laurence  Sleme :  SemttmaUt^  Jomnkeff 

It  Is  sad  to  see  an  honest  traveller  con- 
fidently ganging  all  foreign  objects  with 
a  measure  that  will  not  mete  Qion;  try* 
Ing  German  Sacred  Oaks  by  tbelr  fltneM 
lur  British  nhtpbuUdlng;  wmlklng  fhm 
Dan  to  Beenheba,  and  flndhiff  so  litOc  that 
he  did  not  bring  with  him. 


Danae.  A  well-known  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  somamed  Cor- 
reggio  (1494-1%4).  In  the  Bor- 
ghese  palace,  Rome. 

Danai$  and  Cupid.  An  admired 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1576).  In 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Dance  of  Death.  1.  A  series  of 
wood-cuts  after  designs  hy  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger  0498-1543), 
the  German  jminter.  They  were 
first  published  at  Lyons  in  41 
plates,  and  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion, which  also  appeared  at 
Lyons,  in  1507,  were  increased 
by  12  additional  plates. 

2.  This  subject  was  also  treat- 
ed by  the  Swiss  x>alnter  Nico- 
las Manuel,  sumamed  Deutsch 
(1484-15^{1),  in  a  humorous  wur, 
in  4(5  large  fresco  pictures  on  the 
churchyard  wall  of  the  Domini- 
can conveut  at  Berne. 

Dance  of  the  Qiants.  A  monu- 
mental structure,  generally 
thought  to  be  of  Dmidical  origin, 
at  Stouehenge,  England.  It  con- 
sists of  two  circles  and  two 
ovoids,  one  within  the  other,  and 
measuring  300  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Dance  of  the  Magdalen.  A  beau- 
tiful engraving  by  Luc  Jacobsz, 
commonly  called  Lucas  van  Ley- 
den  n4<)4-ir>33).  Now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Dancing  Faun.  1.  An  ancient 
statue  now  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
Uftizi  Palace  in  Florence,  Itsdy. 
It  hMs  undergone  restorations  l^ 
Michael  Angelo. 
2.    There    is  another  ancient 


SAN  Ij 

•tatne  of  thia  nauM,  mneli  ad- 
mired, fonnd  at  Fompeli  in  1B31, 
and  now  In  the  H  owum  at  Na- 
plea,  Itelf.  8«a  Faitx.  Babbb- 
MiMi  Fadk,  Si-axriaa  Paun,  etc. 

49-  **  Tb*  Andiv  Flmt,  >  work 
Itail  of  nbtl.  ud  admlnbli  tnlored 
b7  UlelMiel  ABgHo,  K  ■  uR  -'  — 


Daniel  til  tha  Zdcnu*  Son.  A  plo- 
tUN  br  P«t«r  Panl  Rubens  (UTT- 
WMq.  tiow  In  HamUton  Palace. 
**  In  thla  idctimtlie  ptopbet  hint- 
aal( — a  •nboidliuUe  and  unlnter- 
oMinff  Osiutt— Is  onl  J  th«  excnae 
for  a  aenea  ol  atadlaB  of  Uona  In 
variona  attitude*." 

Danlal  Wabatar.   See  WsBrrcn. 


Dante  and  Tlrsll-  A  picture  by 
Ferdinand  Victor  Engine  Dela- 
croix <I7flB-18e3).  a  celebrat^l 
French  hlatoijcal  painter.  Thii 
]^tuTe  on  Ita  appearance  in  1S22 
caused  a  great  aenaatlon. 

Dante**  Honaa.  [Ital.  Caia  rfi 
Otmte.}  A  welt-known  bouse  In 
Florence,  Italj,  Id  the  Via  8. 
Haitino,  in  which  the  poet  waa 
bomlnl26B. 


)  in  the  chapel  ot  the  Bar- 
palace  of  the  Podestk,  In 
),  Italy.  After  harluR 
igt  bidden  fromniew  by  a 


the  ezerdoni  of  three  gentlemen, 
Mr.  BldHid  Henry  Wilde,  an 
American,  Hr.  Seyinoor  Klrknp, 


Aubrey  Beizl,  an  Italian.  Thla 
Is  the  only  likeneu  ot  Dante 
known  to  have  been  made  dur- 
IniC  hi*  life,  and  ta  therefore  re- 
nrded  of  the  ftreateet  vatne. 
The  eye  of  the  beautilnl  profile 
wa*  wanting,  and  Id  Ita  place  a 
hole  an  inch  deep,  doubtless 
caused  by  a  nail  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  plaaterlng.    Giot- 


to's portrait  ot  Dante  has  been 
made  familiar  to  the  publlo  by 
excellent  reproductions. 

a3~  "AIt«r  >1L  commenurlea,  Iba 
Book  itHir  li  miloly  whit  wa  kuow 
of  blm.  The  Book;  — uid  one  migbt 
■dd  ItuI  Partnll  comoianly  ULribuIi-d 
to  QluUo,  wblch,  kwklDK  oD  II,  yon 

wbocTcr  £a  h.  To  m*  11  l>  b  muat 
toiuhlng  &ee ;  perbcH,of  bII  facetttut 
I  know,  Uia  maM  H.     Lonely  then, 

KdiaI  m  od  naaty,  wlib  Ibe  «lniplo 
nl  waand  round  iti  the  dealhl«a 
•orrow  and  psiD.  the  knuwn  vlcuiry 
whish  la  alio  deUhlai*;  •IfolBcuil  of 
tlic  wlwit  hUtoiy  ot  Dutcl  I  think 
It  la  Iha  moumftllcst  Due  IbM  enr 
wu  palnlad  tram  reality ;  an  alioietbcr 
tn^iba-  -~—' — '-— "       "—■-■- 


Tlian  Ololto  drew  u|h>ii  tte 
Tbelr   waj    La,    Itmugh   1 


Dante's  Stone.  [Ita1.  SaMO  di 
Dante.']  A  stone  in  the  Piaiia 
del  Duomo,  Florence,  Italy,  re- 
markable as  the  place  where 
I>ante  Is  supposed  to  have  mused 
while  he  looked  upon  the  great 
cathedral. 

-Tha  rione 
Cullrd  Duiti'a— I  plitn  flat-aioiK  •citdc 


Dark  and  frowning  pi 


Dante's  Tomb,  A  small  cirrulnr 
structure  in  Ravenna,  Italy, 
nnderneath  which  the  bones  of 
the  poet  rest.  Dante  degll  Ali- 
ghted died  In  1321. 


"Bgli-mors 
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Bitter  spirits !  ve  cUim 
Uelne?    Alas,  he  It  youis  1 

Only  a  moment !    I  knew 
Whose  he  was  who  is  here 
Burled.    1  knew  he  was  yours ! 
Ah,  I  knew  that  X  saw 
Here  no  sepulchre  built, 
...  no  tomb 

On  Ravenna  sands.  In  the  shade 
or  Ravenna  pines,  for  a  hlRh 
Austere  Dante  i        Matthew  Arnold. 

Darsle,  The.  A  beautiful  and 
mucli-frequented  glen  in  Wick- 
low  County,  Ireland. 

49*  "  As,  In  consequence  of  its  short 
dlHtance  from  Dublin,  many  travellers 
examine  no  other  portions  uf  the  coun* 
ty»  the  glen  has  attained  to  greater 
celebrity  than  others, — more  solemn, 
magnificent,  and  picturesque,  —  yet  it 
may  be  a  question  whether,  In  variety, 
it  la  anywhere  surpassed." 

J/r.  and  Jirt,  Ilall. 

Darius  and  Alexander.  See  Bat- 
tle OF  Darius  and  Alexander 
and  Family  of  Darius  before 
Alexander. 

Damaway  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  near  Forres,  in 
Scotland. 

Dartmoor  Prison.  A  noted  place 
of  confinement  for  prisoners  of 
war.  situated  in  that  district  of 
England  known  as  Dartmoor,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county 
of  Devon.  Here,  during  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United 
States,  in  1812,  many  American 
prisoners  were  confined. 

Wild  Dartmoor!    thou  that  midst  thy 

muuntains  rude 
Ilast  robed  thyself  with  haughty  solitude. 

•  ■  •  ■ 

*Twas  then  the  cspti  ves  of  Britannia's  war 
Here  for  their  lovely  southern  climes  afar 
In  bondage  pined.  Felicia  Hemans, 

Dartmouth  College.  An  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  Hanover,  N.H., 
originally  founded  in  1770  as  a 
school  for  missionaries. 

Datchet  Mead.  A  patch  of  land 
near  the  village  of  the  same  name 
in  England,  immortalized  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adventures  of  Sir 
John  FalstafF. 

Daughter  of  Titian.  A  picture, 
bearing  this  name,  by  Titian 
(1477-1576),  represeuting  a  beau- 


tiful ^oman  carrying  with  uplift- 
ed arms  a  plate  of  fruit  or  a  cas- 
ket.   Of  several  examples,  lbs 
best  is  in  the  muaeum  at  Berlin. 
There  is  one  at  Madrid,  repro- 
senting  the  girl  as  Salome  cany- 
ing  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 
The  original  of  these  lectures  is 
suppos^    to   be     not    l^tian'a 
daughter,     but     Yiolante,    the 
daughter  of  Palma  Vecchio,  who 
is  known  as  Titian's  love. 

Dauphine,  Place.  SeePuLCxDiv- 

PHIME. 

Davenant's  Theatre.  A  theatie 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London, 
opened  in  1662.  The  actors  were 
styled  the  **  Duke  of  York's  com- 
pany of  comedians." 

David.    A  gigantic  marble  statao 
by   Michael  Angelo  (1475-1564)  • 
which  formerly  stood  in  front  aC- 
the   Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence  * 
Italy,  but  has  now  been  removei^ 
to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti<^ 


Jt^  "  The  erection  of  this  David 

like  an  occurrence  in  nature  trom  whict^ 
people  are  accustomed  to  reckon.  W^ 
nnd  events  dated  so  many  years  afUuT* 
the  erection  of  the  Qiant.  It  waa  mea-'^ 
tioncd  in  records  in  which  there  wa^ 
not  a  line  besides  respecting  art.** 

Grimmt  Trmu^ 


4^  "  As  soon  aa  the  statae  was 
upon  its  pedestal  the  Gonfaloniere  Pier* 
Boderini  came  to  see  It,  and,  after  ex* 
pressing  his  great  admiration  for  tb» 
work,  suggested  that  the  nose  seemed. 
to  hira  too  large ;  hearins  this,  Miehad 
Angelo  gravely  mounted  on  a  ladder» 
and  after  pretending  to  work  for  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  be  constantly 
let  fall  some  of  the  marble-dust  be  had. 
taken  up  In  his  pocket,  turned  with  a 
questioning,  and  doubtless  a  sligtitly 
sarcastic,  expression  in  bis  face  to  the 
critic,  who  responded,  *  Bravo!  bravo  I 
you  have  given  It  life.'  **  Pertiut* 

David.    See  Zucconr,  Lo. 

David  and  Bathsheba.  A  picture 
by  the  Swiss  painter,  x^icolas 
Manuel,  surnamed  Deutsch  (1491- 
1531).  In  the  museum  at  Basle, 
Switzerland. 

David  and  Ooliath.  A  picture  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra  (1509-1566), 
the  Italian  painter,  the  pupil  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  was,  for  a 
long  time,  considered  to  be  th« 
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work  of  the  latter.    It  is  a  double 

geture,  representing  David  and 
oliath  in  two  different  points  of 
▼lew  on  each  side  of  a  tablet  of 
slate.  Now  in  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris. 

David's  WelL  A  deep  rock-cis- 
tern in  the  nei|i[hborhood  of  Beth- 
lehem, Palestine,  traditionally 
identified  with  the  Well  of  David, 
the  water  of  which  the  king  cov- 
eted when  hiding  in  the  cave  of 
Adnllam.    (1  Chron.  xi.  15-lU.) 

Davidson  Fountain.  A  magnifi- 
cent fountain  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
It  is  of  bronze,  cast  in  Munich, 
and  presented  to  the  city  by  Tyler 
Davidson. 

Day,  The.  [Ital.  J7  Giomo.l  One 
of  four  colossal  figures  by  Michael 
AngeloBuonarotti(1475-16G4).  In 
tlie  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

J|^  •*  Thoy  have  received  the  names 
of  Day  and  N  ightvDawn  and  Twilight ; 
but  the  subjective  instinct  of  the  man. 
ter  arsed  him  here  too  far  outside  the 
pale  or  human  sympathy  for  any  terms, 
however  vague,  to  define  his  inten- 
Uon."  £a$tiak^. 

(What  word  nays  Ood  7)    The  sculptor's 
Niuht  and  Day, 
And  Dawn  and  Twilight,  wait  in  marble 
•com. 
Like  dogs  couched  on  a  dunghill,  on  the 
clay 
From  whence  the  Ucdlcean  stamp's 
outworn.  Jirt.  Browning. 

2.  A  celebrated  bas-relief  bv 
Albert  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (177l>- 
1844),  the  Danish  sculi>tor.  It  Ih 
well  known  through  numerous 
reproductions.  The  companion 
piece  is  entitled  The  Niyhi, 

Day,  The.  [//  Giomo,'\  See  8t. 
Jerome. 

De  Soto  discovering  the  Missis- 
sipi>i.  A  picture  iu  one  of  tlu* 
panels  of  tlie  rotunda  in  the  Cap- 
itol of  Washington,  rei^resenting 
the  arrival  of  Fernando  de  Soto 
(15007-1542),  the  Spanish  explorer, 
upon  the  lianks  of  the  great  river, 
l^is  work  was  executed,  under 
commission  from  Congress,  by 
"W.  H.  Powells,  who  n*ooivoJl 
$12,000  for  painting  it.  Previous 
to  the  eugafjement  of  Mr.  Powt^Us 
auothei  artist,  Henry  luman,  had 


been  commissioned  to  fill  the  va- 
cant panel;  but  he  died  befurc 
iHjfpnniuff  his  work.  This  paint- 
ing has  been  severely  criticised, 
and  pronounced  "a  plagiarized 
patchwork  of  generalities,  almunl 
and  incongruous,  badly  drawn, 
gaudily  colored,  and  as  destitute 
of  historic  valuu  as  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  of  poetic  feeling.''  The 
picture  has  t)ecoine  very  familiar 
to  the  general  public  from  its  re- 
production as  an  engraving,  ui)ou 
the  back  of  the  ten-dollar  notes 
of  the  national  currency. 

Dead  Man  Revived.  A  picture 
by  Washington  Allston  (177J)- 
1843),  the  American  painter.  It 
**  took  the  prize  of  200  guineas  at 
the  British  Institution.^ 

Dearborn  Street.  A  well-known 
and  prominent  street  in  Chicago, 

Dearborn,  Fort.  See  Fort  Dear- 
born. 

Death.  See  Dance  of  Death: 
Knioht,  Death,  and  the  Devil; 
Shadow  of  Death;  and  Tri- 
umph OF  Death. 

Death  of  Ananias.  One  of  the 
famous  cartoons  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (148;J-1520),  from  which  the 
taix;stries  iu  the  Vatican,  at 
Rome,  were  executed. 

Death  of  Julius  Cassar.  A  picture 
bv  Jean  Ij.  Gcrome  (b.  1824),  the 
French  painter.  In  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  at  Washington. 

Death  of  Montgomery.  A  well- 
known  liistorical  picture  bv  John 
Trumbull  (175«)-1843).  In  the 
Wads  worth  Athenaeum,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

4^  '*  Not  surpassed  hy  any  similnr 
works  In  the  last  ccntur^'.nnd  thim  f»r 
stand  alone  in  American  hiKtorieul 
painting."  JIarpt^'*»  JIugnzine. 

Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A 
picture  by  Paul  Delaro(!he  ( 17^*7- 
iS.'M)),  the  celebrated  French  his- 
torical painter. 

Death  of  St.  Francis.  A  fresco 
picture  by  Giotto  di  Bondont; 
{VHW-VX^AS).  In  the  Church  of 
JSauta  Croce,  Florence,  Italy. 
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Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  An 
adinireil  picture  by  Paul  Dela- 
roche  (ITirr  - 1856),  the  eminent 
French  painter. 

Death  of  the  Virgin.  A  picture 
by  Jan  Shoreel  (14»5-]5C2),  the 
Dutch  painter,  *'  remarkable  for 
its  intense  reality  and  splendor 
of  color,  and  one  of  the  great  or- 
naments of  the  Boisseree  Gal- 
lery." At  Munich,  Bavaria. 
There  is  an  excellent  and  well- 
known  lithograph  of  this  picture. 

Death  of  the  Virgin.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Caravaggio 
(l»ii>-lfi01»),  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
and  which  has  often  been  en- 
craved.  Now  in  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Death  of  the  Virgin.  A  picture 
by  Martin  Schungauer,  commonly 
called  Martin  Schon  (b.  1420  ?),  a 
German  painter,  supposed  to  be 
his  earliest  work.  It  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Death  of  Warren.  An  historical 
picture  by  John  Trumbull  (1756- 
1843),  the  American  painter.  In 
the  Wadsworth  Atlienaium,  Hart- 
fort,  Conn. 

Death  of  Webster.  A  painting 
by  Joseph  Ames  (1816-1872).  an 
American  ])ainter,  of  which  there 
is  an  engraving. 

Death  of  Wolfe.  A  picture  by 
Benjamin  West  (173^1820).  In 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  London. 


*' JuNt  before  he  [Lord  Nelson] 
went  to  eea  for  the  last  time,  ...  be 
Gxpresoed  his  regret  that  he  bad  not 
acquired  some  taHtc  for  art.  *But,' 
said  he,  turning  to  West, '  there  Is  one 
picture  whose  power  I  do  feel.  I  never 
pass  a  paint-shop  where  your  Death  of 
Wolfe  is  In  the  window  without  being 
stopped  by  it.'.  .  .  •  But,  my  lord  [said 
Mr.  West],  I  fear  your  Intrepidity  will 
furnish  me  such  another  scene;  and,  if 
it  should,  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself 
of  It.'  —  •  Will  you  ?  •  said  Nelson, '  then 
1  hope  that  I  shall  die  in  the  next  bat- 
tle.** lie  sailed  a  few  days  after,  and 
the  result  was  on  the  canvas  before 

Ticknor*8  Lettert. 


us. 
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Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.  A  pic- 
ture by  Benjamin  West  (1738- 
1820). 


Decadence  de  Borne.  [Decline  of 
Rome.]  A  noted  picture  by  Hor> 
ace  Vemet  (I781>-1863).  In  the 
palace  of  the  Loxembouig,  P^uis. 

4^  *'  In  this  picture  t«a  moat  gruid 
and  melancholy  moral  leaaon.  TIm 
classical  forms  are  evidently  not  Intro- 
duced because  they  are  ciualc,  but  to 
subservience  to  the  ezpresaioD  of  tba 
moral.  Nothing  could  be  more  ex^ni* 
site  than  the  introduction  of  the  buau 
of  the  departed  heroes  of  the  old  repub> 
lie,  looking  down  from  their  pedestal* 
on  the  scene  of  debauchery  below.  It 
is  a  noble  picture,  which  I  with  was 
hung  up  in  the  Capitol  of  our  Dation  to 
teach  our  haughty  people  that  as  pride, 
and  fulness  of  bread,  and  laxneas  of 
principle,  brought  down  the  old  repab- 
lies,  so  also  ours  may  fall.** 


Decadence  of  the  Romanfl.  A 
well-known  picture  by  Thomas 
Couture  (b.  1815).  In  the  Lux- 
embourg, Paris. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  A 
large  picture  by  John  Trumbull 
(1756-1843),  executed  under  com- 
mission from  Confess  for  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. The  picture  is  well 
known  by  engravings. 

Decree  of  Canopus.  See  Stoxx 
OF  SAn. 

Deer  of  Chillingham.  See  WiiJ> 
Deeb  of  Cuillixqmam. 

Deer  Pass.  A  picture  by  Sir  Ed- 
win Laudseer  (1803-187;3). 

Defence,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  laimched 
Apnl  24,  1861. 

Deir,  El.  [The  Convent.]  A  rock 
monument  well  preser\'ed,  in  Pe- 
tra,  Arabia,  being  a  huge  mono- 
lith hewn  out  of  the  side  of  a  cliff, 
and  facing  Mount  Hor.  It  is  of 
an  order  neither  Greek  nor  Ro- 
man, but  with  something  like  a 
Doric  frieze  over  a  Corinthian 
capital. 


'The  facade  is  nearly  double 
the  size  of  the  Khuzneb,  being  150  feet 
in  length,  by  about  the  same  in  extreme 
height,  and  is  in  admirable  prescrva- 
tion.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Its 
massive  proportions  by  the  measure- 
ment of  its  details.  The  lower  columns 
arc  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  over  60 
in  height,  almost  rivalling  those  of  the 
great  temple  at  B&'albek;  the  interior 
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DalU  Omaoa.     TAcaileiny  of  the 
Sieve.]    A  celebmtfld  Uuraiy  u- 
:loD     In     Florence,     IMj, 
fonnded  b?  Coaimo  I.  toi  the  pni< 


SwlDuning  School,  lo  called  from 
the  name  of  fla  director,  and  situ- 
«t«d  on  the  Qnal  d'Orur,  Parii. 

BeUtah.     8m  SunoN  and  Dbi.> 

DeltTsraiMM  of  St.  Peter.  Afreaco 
bf  Raphael  Sando  nno-lBX). 
lepraaentlQa  the  deliTeranue  of 
the  apoatle  Dom  prison.  "Peter 
■ita  asleep  betweea  hia  niarda, 
Mb  chained  hands  still  clasped 
In  msyer.  The  annel  Is  aboDC  to 
strike  him  on  the  side  to  wake 
him.  On  the  riBliC  the  sngel 
leads  him  through  the  i^anls 
who  ate  sleeplDg  on  the  scepa- 
In  both  these  representations, 
.  .  .  the  figures  are  illuralnaled 
by  the  light  proceeding  from  tbe 
anitel.  On  the  left,  the  pianlH 
are  roused,  and  seem  stoiiBerlng 
halt  asleep :  Ibia  Kroup  receives 
Its  light  from  tbe  moon  and  from  . 
torches.  This  fresco  Is  celebrated  ■ 
tor  the  pi ctureanue  elTect  of  tbeee 
lights.  The  subject  la  supposed 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  cap.   ] 


■till  In  exStsnce,  and  c< 
to  hold  meetings.  Tbe  luuDe 
Delia  Cnisca  la  better  known, 
probably,  to  English  readers,  as 
a  deslgnatloD  applied  to  a  class  ot 
MUtiinental  wrfcers  In  Enalard 
during  the  last  centtliy,  dlstln- 
gulsbed  by  their  a&ected  style  ot 


Delphlo  BlbyL  One  of  the  frescoa 
ot  Michael  AnKelo{14TS-iaM).  In 
the  Slstlne  Chapel,  Rome. 

Deluge,  Tbe.    One  of  the  frescos 
of  Michael  Aii([elo(1475-lS51).  In 
the  Slstine  Chapel,  Rome. 
leluge  In  Fhryrls.    A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul   Rubena   (1.1TT-lG40Ji, 


bis  elevation  to  the  pontificate. 
TUs  picture  li  In  the  Stanza  of 
the  Hellodom*,  ta  the  Vatican, 

XMUraraiide,  I>a.  A  small  Nor- 
man chapel  In  the  nelghborhoo<l 
ol  Caen,  Fiance.  It  contains  a 
shilne  ot  the  Virgin  to  wblcb  tor 
800  Jests  the  Norman  sailors  and 
peasantry  have  reaorced.  The 
Image  owek  Its  reputation  tor 
sanctity  to  the  mlraclea  allegeil 
to  have  be«n  wrought  by  It  In 
behalf  ot  ssilora. 

DeUverliis  the  Keys  to  Bt.  Peter. 
A  well-known  wall-pal iiting  by 
Pletro  PcTUglno  (144(1-1524).  In 
the  Slstina  Chapel,  Rome.  It  is 
cDnsideiMl  one  ot  his  best  works. 


Denis.    See  Ports  St.  Dickis;  St. 

Dbhibi  and  St.  Dbhib,  Bub. 
Denis  dQ  ICarals.    See  Br.  BackA- 

Deniiens  of  the  HlKhlonds.  A 
picture  by  Rosa  Bonheiir  (b.  1832), 
tbe  celebrated  French  pointer  of 
aolmala. 

Departure  and  the  Setnm.  A 
picture  by  Thomas  Cola  0901- 
1848),  the  American  painter,  being 
scenes  from  feudal  times.  In  tbe 
Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington. 

Deposition  from  the  Cross.  1.  A 
well-kr " 
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1'  The  T>ctcent  ft-ora  the  CroM 
and  the  Deposition  from  the  CroM  are 
two  «eparatv  themcM.  .  .  .  The  I>t;po- 
sition  IS  properly  tliat  moment  whlcli 
succeed*  the  Descent  fVom  the  Cross ; 
when  the  dead  form  of  Christ  is  de- 
posed or  laid  upon  the  ground,  resting 
upon  the  lap  of  his  mother,  and  la- 
mented hy  St.  John,  the  Magtlalenc  and 
others."  JJrs.  Jamenon. 

2.  An  admirod  picture  by  Tom- 
maso  (li  Stefano,  called  Giottiuo 
(1324-1356),  and  considered  '*  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  Giottesque 
school."  In  the  Gallery  of  the 
Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Derby  Day.  A  popular  picture  by 
W.  P.  Frith.  In  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  very 
common  subject  of  representa- 
tion by  the  great  religious  paiuu 
ers.  Of  the  more  celebrated  or 
familiar  compositions  upon  this 
subject,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  — 

Descent  fivm  the  Cross.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Pietro  Perugino 
0446-1524).  In  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Descent  from  the  Ci'oss.  A  pic- 
ture by  Baccio  della  Porta,  called 
Fra  DartoloHimeo  (14i)JMr>17).  In 
the  Pitti  Gallery,  Florence,  Italy. 

Descent  from  the  Cwss.  A  pic- 
ture by  Antonio  Allegri,  sur- 
named  Correggio  (14i4-ir>;J4).  In 
the  gallery  at  Parma,  Italy. 

Descent  frvm  Vie  Cross.  A  pic- 
ture by  Roger  van  der  Weydt»n 
(d.  1464),  the  Flemish  painter; 
described  by  Kugler  as  "  a  ridi 
composition,  with  heads  of  highly 
pathetic  expression  and  admir- 
able execution."  It  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Hague,  Hol- 
land. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  pic- 
ture by  Roger  van  der  Wevden 
the  younger  (d.  1529),  the  Flemish 
painter,  and  his  principal  work, 
originally  executed  for  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  "Darbnv- 
ten"  at  Louvain,  now  in  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo  of  the  Es- 
curial,  in  Spain. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  cele- 
brate<l  altAr-pieco  by  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (1577-1G40),  in  the  cathe- 


dral at  Antwerp,  Belj 
**  represents   the  hiffh« 
lence  attained  by  this 
ecclesiastical  art.^' 

4^  **  In  the  (iimoas  *  ] 
Antwerp,  the  masterpiece 
Mary  stands,  and  supports 
her  Son  as  he  is  let  dow 
cross.  This  is  in  accordai 
ancient  version,  but  her  fac 
are  the  least  effective  part 
picture."  Mr 

Descent  from  the  Crot 
ture    by    Rembrandt 
(1(»07-I(i69),    the    Dutch 
and  regarded  as  one  ol 
admirable  works.     It 
gallery  at  Munich,  Ba\ 
there  is  a  replica  of  th< 
the  Hermitage  at  St.  P« 
Russia.    There  is  also 
upon  this  subject  by  R 
in  the  National  Gallery 

Descent  from  the  Cros 
ture  by  Daniele  da  Volt< 
15f)6),  the  Italian  painte 
l>est  work,  described  as 
impassioned  work,  of 
action."  It  is  in  the  ( 
Trinitk  de'  Monti,  at  Re 


•*  In  the  famous  *  Dc 
the  CrosH,'  —  the  masterpiec 
di  Vollerra,  —  the  fainting  f 
Virgin,  extended  on  the  ear 
dying  ang':ish  in  Iier  face, 
been  exceeded,  and  are  in  fa 
merit  of  the  picture."     Jin 

Descent  of  the  Holy  Ol 
admired  picture  by  T 
Bartolo  (b.  i:«50?).  In  tl 
of  S.  Agostino,  Perugia 

Destruction  of  Jerusa 
well-known  painting  by 
von  KaullMich  (18&-1( 
the  Museum  at  Berlin,  1 

4^  ••  The  destruction  of 
is  dealt  with  in  thiM  picture! 
in  the  history  of  the  worh 
cumslance  of  more  than  a  ( 
tone  cliaracter.  Thiui  Ka 
comprehended  it  and  repr 
for  he  has  gathered  his  mat 
the  prophets  and  from  Job< 
the  top  of  the  picture  we  i 
cloudH,  the  figures  of  Isaiah, 
Ezekicl,  and  Daniel,  surrou 
glory  :  they  propheny  the  fn 
salein.  .  .  .  We  see  the  Jewi 
misery ;  the  temple  is  in  ( 
city  is  taken.  ...  To  the  ri 
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picture,  a  Christian  family  1b  leaving 
the  citv,  accompanied  by  two  antfel*; 
to  the  left  Is  8veii  the  Wandering  Jew, 
chased  oat  of  the  city  by  three  demons ; 
he  is  the  representative  of  the  present 
Judaiam  —  a  people  without  a  home." 
Han$  Ohristian  Anderten, 

Destruction  of  the  Oiants.  A 
fresco  by  Giullo  Romano  (1491}- 
1&K>)  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  Man- 
tua, Italy. 

Devil  Tarem.  A  celebrated  tav- 
ern in  London,  between  Temple 
Bar  and  the  Middle  Temple  gate, 
much  frequented  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  Here  met  the  famous 
Apollo  Club.  The  Devil  Tavern 
is  no  longer  standing.  Its  site  is 
occupied  by  Child's  Banking- 
house.     See  Apollo  Club. 

Hence  td  the  Dml— 

Thus  to  the  place  where  Jonson  sat  we 

climb. 
Leaning  on  the  same  rail  that  fruMed  htm. 

Prior  and  Montague. 


A  Young  Devil  Tavern  was  es. 
tabllshed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

Devil's  Beef-tub.  A  singular  nat- 
ural curiosity  in  the  vale  of  the 
Annan,  in  Scotland,  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  or  basin  surroundnd 
by  high  hills,  so  deep  and  so  se- 
cluded as  to  serve  in  ancient 
times  as  a  hiding-place  for  stolen 
cattle,  whence  its  name.  The 
spot  is  alluded  to  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  tales. 

Devil's  Bridge.  1.  A  famous  arch 
of  masonry  constructed  in  the 
twelfth  centurv,  and  overhanging 
at  a  height  of  70  feet  the  river 
Reuss,  on  the  St.  Qothard  Pass, 
in  Switzerland,  in  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  gorge.  The  old  bridge 
has  been  superseded  by  a  new 
and  secure  structure,  built  in 
1830.  Here  the  Reuss  leaps  about 
70  feet  in  a  short  space,  while  a 
wind  created  by  the  fall  blows 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  lift 
one  from  his  feet. 

Plttnye  with  the  Reuss  embrowned  by  ter- 
ror's breath. 

Where  danger  roofli  the  narrow  walks  of 
Death. 

Bj  floods  that,  thundering  fh>m  their 
dizzj  height. 

8w^  more  gigantic  on  the  steadfast  niKht. 

WordtworUi. 


2.  A  natural  curiosity  in  Wahis, 
a  few  miles  from  Al»ery8twith. 
A  deep  rocky  cleft  surmounted 
by  two  arches,  one  above  another, 
the  lower  said  to  have  l)cen  built 
in  the  time  of  \\rilliam  Rufus, 
beneath  which  the  river  Mynach 
descends  in  terrific  cascades. 

How  art  thou  named  ?    In  search  of  what 

strange  land 
From  what  huge  height  descending?   Can 

such  force 
Of  waters  issue  ttnva  a  British  source, 
Or  bath  not  Tlndus  fed  thee,  where  the 

band 
Of  patriots  scoop  their  flreedom  out,  with 

hand 
Desperate  as  thine  ?  Wordsworth. 

3.  See  PuENTE  del  Diaiilo. 

Devil's  Cave.    See  Peak  Cavebn. 

Devil's  Dyke.  A  vast  natural 
amphitheatre  in  the  hills  near 
Portslade,  Sussex,  England,  a 
favorite  resort  of  visitors. 

Devil's  Garden.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  Hardy  County,  W.  Va. 

4^  "This  strange  curiosity  lies  at 
the  head  of  what  Is  called  Trout  Run. 
.  .  .  On  the  summit  [of  a  dizzy  preci- 
pice] is  a  natural  pavement  of  flat 
rockH,  and  on  the  eastern  edge  stands  a 
gigantic  bust  In  granite,  the  hfad,  neck, 
and  shou Idlers  clearly  defined ,  and  tlio 
whole  appearance  savage  and  terriflc. 
Near  this  tigure  formerly  vtood  a  oquare 
granite  pillar  about  two  feet  in  diamc> 
ter  and  twelve  feet  high,  but  thl*  has 
been  overthrown  by  some  storm  or 
convulsion  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  most 
singular  part  remains  to  be  described. 
Ab<)Ut  100  feet  below  the  stone  bust, 
an  opening  leads  Into  deep  caverns  in 
the  rock.  The  explorer  finds  himself 
In  an  apartment  with  a  level  floor  and 
celling,  and  from  this  room  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  ascends  to  another  apart- 
ment still  larger.  A  third  flight  gives 
access  to  a  third  cavern,  and  so  on,  un- 
til the  twelfth  apartment  is  reached  bv 
the  eleventh  flight  of  steps  Just  beneath 
the  pavement  of  the  summit,  through 
fissures  in  which  a  dim  light  enters  tho 
cavern.  Such  is  the  singular  character 
of  this  natural  curiosity."     Kercheval. 

Devil's  Glen.  A  singular  and  ro- 
manti(!  ravine  in  WMcklow  Coun- 
ty, Ireland. 


**  Nothing  astonished  us  or  grati- 
fied us  so  much  as  the  Devil's  Glen: 
with  its  roaring  river,  its  huge  urecl- 
plces,  its  circuitous   paths,   ana   Ihu 
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noble  and  graceftil  fall  that  •eema  aa  a 
crown  of  glory  to  iu  bead." 

Ut,  and  Mrt.  Bail. 

Devil's  Ladder.  A  rocky  emi- 
nence near  Lorch  on  the  Rhine, 
crowned  by  a  mined  castle. 

Devil's  Pulpit.  1.  A  singalar 
ffranitic  mass  on  the  summit  of 
the  Brocken,  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, in  Germany. 

2.  A  remarkable  precipice  on 
an  island  in  Tupper  Lake,  in  the 
Adirondack  region  of  New  York. 

Devil's  Punch-BowL  A  curious 
natural  formation  in  Hampshire, 
England. 

Devil's  Slide.  A  remarkable  nat- 
ural curiosity  in  Weber  Gallon, 
Utah  Territory.  It  consists  of 
two  parallel  lines  of  rock  extend- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain. 


'*  Iroasrine  a  monntain  800  feet 
hi  Kb,  composed  of  solid  dark-red  sand* 
atone.  .  .  .  From  tbe  base  of  the  im- 
mense red  mountain  up  to  Its  entire 
belKht  of  800  feet  is  what  is  called  the 
•  Devil's  Slide,'  composed  of  white 
limestone.  It  consists  of  a  smooth 
white  stone  floor  from  base  to  summit, 
about  15  feet  wide,  as  straight  and  reg. 
ular  as  if  laid  by  a  stone-mason,  with 
line  and  plummet.  On  either  side  of 
this  smooth  white  line,  is  what  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  to  be  a  well-laid  white 
stone  wall,  varying  in  height  from  10 
to  30  feet.  This  white  spectacle  on  the 
red  mountain-side  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  made  by  man  or  devil  as 
a  slide  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
the  bed  of  Weber  Kivcr.** 

C.  C.  Fulton. 

There  is  another  very  similar, 
of  the  same  name,  in  Montana. 


**We  are  now  within  the  wild 
Weber  CajSon,  and  tbe  scene  is  chan- 
ging every  moment.  On  the  right  we 
pass  a  most  wonderful  sight, — the 
I)evirs  Slide.  Two  ridges  of  gray  rock 
stand  some  10  feet  out  of  the  snow  and 
brushwood,  and  run  parallel  to  each 
other  for  about  150  feet  right  up  the 
mountain-side."  Smiles. 

Devil's  Stone.  A  natural  curiosi- 
ty in  the  neighborhood  of  Diirk- 
hcim,  Germany,  in  the  shape  of  a 
rock  bearing  the  print  of  a  huge 
paw.  It  is  said  tliat  the  pagans 
used  this  rock  for  an  altar  of  sao- 

.   rifice. 


Devil's  WalL  1.  The  old  Roman 
wall  dividing  England  from  Scot- 
laud,  so  called  by  those  li\ing  in 
the  vicinity  because  they  thought, 
from  its  durability,  that  it  must 
have  been  built  by  the  Devil.  It 
is  said  that  the  superstitious  peas- 
antry put  pieces  from  this  wall 
into  the  foundations  of  their 
dwellings  to  secure  an  equal  per- 
manence. 

2.  [Ger.  TeufeUmaver  or  Pfahl- 
graten.']  A  famous  Roman  ram- 
part (now  in  ruins)  begun  by  the 
jSmneror  Probus,  A.l).  277,  ex- 
tending from  Ratisbon  on  the 
Danul^,  across  hills,  valleys,  riv- 
ers, and  morasses,  as  far  as  to 
the  Rhine,  —  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles.  It  was  intended  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  inroads -of 
German  invaders  upon  the  soil  of 
the  empire. 

4^  "  Within  a  few  years  after  hit 
[Probus's]  death.  It  was  overthrown  by 
the  Alemanni.  Its  scattered  ruins, 
universally  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
the  dseimon,  now  serve  only  to  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  Bwabian  peasant." 

Gibbon, 

Devonshire  House.  A  mansion 
built  upon  the  site  of  Berkeley 
House  in  Piccadilly,  London,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. This  house  was  famous,  * 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  the  hea<lquarters  of  Whig 
politics,  and  for  the  fascinations 
of  its  beautiful  duchess.  It  con- 
tains many  artistic  and  biblio- 
graphical curiosities. 

Diablo,  Puente  del.  See  Puente 
DEL  Diablo. 

Diamond  Necklace.  A  famous 
piece  of  jewelry  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  notorious  affair  of 
the  •*  Diamond  Necklace,"  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  made  of  tlie  most 
l)eautifiil  diamonds,  and  was  val- 
ued at  nearly  £80,000.  Ix»nis  XV. 
commissioned  the  court  jewellers 
of  France  to  make  the  necklace, 
intending  to  give  it  to  Madame 
du  Barry,  )nit  he  died  before  it 
was  finished.  A  certain  Madame 
La  Motte,  in  1785,  using  a  forged 
signature   of  Marie  Antoinette, 


Mmuted  tbe  Cardinal  d«  Rohu 
to  poichaaa  the  necklace,  ai  If  foh 
ttw  qneen.  The  tJMi  cmMi 
Mgnatdealofaoadal.  Madame 


priaonment  (or  lUe,  but  managed. 
xo  eacMe  whbln  a  rsar,  and  went 
to  Biuland,  where  elie  ww  killed 
In  trying  to  eeckpe  fiom  aeeoond^ 
■toTj  mndow  when  ppnned  foi- 
debt.  Cardinal  de  Bofaan  wai 
arcqaltted  of  intentlonaj  com- 
Tiliclt7.  The  celebrated  Count 
CagUoetro  vra*  alao  Implicated  in 
the  altair.  Carlrle  Iiaa  tome 
chapters  npon  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  incloded  in  the  coUeo- 
UoD  of  hlB  "  Crltioal  and  Ulscel- 
laneoQs  Eaaari." 

:R-"TIwgne(KaniUi>f  Iha  Dl*- 
Rwnd  lT«kla«,  vhtota  to  Ibe  crew 
Tlilon  of  Ooetbe  prwged  the  eomlng 
Brvoludon,  ukd  In  vtalcb  the  qulck- 
wtttMl  TMllnraod  uw  Iha  DnrthrDir 
of  Uw  French  tbnme,  no—PMw  ui  In- 
W»l  akin  lo  Hut  or  tbs  Frrneh  Revo. 


."■ffS.™^ 


Kuropcui   lunniut.  .  . 
mar  luTabnn  the  bl[i(_. 
eHmei  eren.  If  yoa  ^iptm, 


mpllrfiv  in  my  ihupe  In  Ihln 
Ible  DTunond  Necklace  fraud 


dana  and  AotMon.  A  mytholo- 
sjcal  pictnre  of  irreat  beauty  by 
Titian  (UTT-IBTO).  Now  in  the 
Bridgewacer  Gallery,  London. 

IHana  and  Caliato.    A  mytholo- 

Scal  picture  liv  Titian  (1477-1576). 
Dw  in  the  Brldgewater  collec- 
lion,  London. 
Dlaira  and  her  TTyinpha.  A  pic- 
ture by  Domenico  Zampleri,  anr- 
named  Dnmenlchlno  (1581-1611), 
and  considered  one  of  bis  best 
works.    L:i  the  Boigheae  Uallery,  I 


DlaiiA,  Obaaa  cC   8m  Chaii  or 

Diana  mtarnlixK  ttota  the  OhaM. 
A  mytholofficAl  picture  by  Anto- 
nio Allegtl,  Bumamed  Correosto 
mM-lS3i).  In  the  convent  oTB. 
Paolo,  Poraut,  Italy. 

Diana's  Temple.  Bee  TaaiM  or 
Efhisiib  and  TateLX  or  Diaxa 

[NlHM]. 

Dioe-playera,  The.  A  ^ctnre  by 
BartoIom<BatebanMnrilio(I8I8-   . 


estftbllsfament  In  Carliale,  vSa. 
It  was  tonnded  tn  1783. 

Dlok'e OoHeo-honae.  AnoldfaonM 
In  Fleet  Street,  London,  at  flrst 
known  m  "  Rtdlard's,"  from  the 
Christian  name  of  Its  lessee  (Blch- 
ard  Tomer,  or  Turner)  In  1680. 
Cowper  at  one  time  resorted  to 
BIchard's.  It  Is  no  longer  a  col- 
tee-house. 

Dido  BnildiDK  Carthase.  A  pic- 
ture by  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  (1T75-1801). 

DIdo'i   Iiaat  Moments.    A  la^(e 

Slcliire   by  Giovanni  Franpesco 
:arblerl,     su  roamed     Quercino 
(15!XJ-166fi).    In   the  Bpada   Gal- 
lery, at  Rome. 
Dleu,  HotoL    Bee  H&tel  Dibd. 
ZHghton  Book.    A  tamoua  mass  of 
arranite,  with  rude  sculptures  and 
irlptioos  upon  it.  near  Digb- 


centnry. 

Or.  iriettenmDitDtwrtttm,  pmauble 
nu  mliihl  Ik  madcDf  Uis  agAltm  Boti 

will  Votebl;  continue  lo*  tuppl}- poller- 
Then  an  Inicriptloiii  on  oar  bearu. 


DlETiftr  and  Impudence.    An  ad- 

roired  picture  of  two  dogs  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1S73),  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 
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Biflrue  de  Cherbourg.  [The  Break- 
water of  Cherbourg.]  An  im- 
mense structure  of  masonry 
stretching  across  the  roadstead 
of  Cherbourg,  in  France.  It  was 
more  than  50  years  in  building,  at 
an  expense  of  some  $15,000,000, 
and  was  finished  in  1858.  The 
length  of  the  breakwater  is  4,120 
vards,  and  its  width  at  the  base 
:il0  feet. 

DilettantL  \LiteraUyt  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts.]  This  society,  es- 
tablished in  if^,  owes  its  origin 
to  some  gentlemen  who  had  trav- 
elled in  Italy,  and  who  wished  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  society  sent  an  expedition  to 
the  East  in  1764,  the  result  of 
which  appeared  in  volumes  of 
*'  Ionian  Antiquities,"  **  Chan- 
dler's Travels  in  Asia  Minor," 
••  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece," 
and  a  volume  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. Various  other  publications 
have  been  issued  by  the  society 
at  different  times.  Another  ex- 
pedition to  the  Levant  was  under- 
taken in  1814.  The  Dilettanti 
dine  together  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month  from  February  to 
July.  Until  its  removal,  these 
dinners  were  held  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  in  London,  in  the 
lar^e  room  of  which  were  por- 
traits of  the  Dilettanti,  including 
three  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. Friendly  intercourse  and 
social  enjoyment  have  always 
formed  au  important  part  in  the 
scheme  of  the  society.  Walnole 
said  in  1743,  that  the  *'  nommal 
qualification  [for  membership]  is 
having  been  in  Ital  v,  and  the  real 
one,  being  drunk. '^'  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  C.  J. 
Fox,  Hon.  Stephen  Fox  (Lord 
Holland),  Charles  Howard  (Duke 
of  Norfolk),  Lord  Robert  Spencer, 
George  Selwyn,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  David  Garrick,  Georce 
Colman,  Joseph  Windham,  R. 
Payne  Knight,  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, Towneley,  Sir  William 
GcH,  Ilonry  Hallam,  and  many 
others  have  l>een  members.  Any 
use  of  the  word  Dilettanti  as  a 
term  of  ridicule  or  disparagement 
is  comparatively  recent. 


_  "  We,  looking  back  out  of  t 
graver  time,  can  onlyjudse  fkx>m  theim. 
interrupted  course  of  their  festive  gath- 
erings, from  the  names  of  the  states, 
men,  the  wits,  the  scholars,  the  artists, 
the  amateurs,  that  flll  the  catalogue, 
from  the  strange  mixture  of  dignities 
and  acccseions  to  wealth  for  which,  hy 
the  rules  of  the  society,  flnes  were 
paid,  —  and,  above  all,  by  the  picUirea 
which  they  possess,  —  how  much  of 
the  pleasantry  and  the  hearty  ei\)oy* 
ment  must  have  been  mixed  up  with 
the  more  solid  pursuits  of  the  mem- 
bers." Edinburgh  Beview, 

Diooletian,  Baths  of.    See  Baths 

OF  DIOCLETIA24. 

Diooletian'8  Palace.  A  splendid 
retreat,  constructed  for  nimself 
bv  the  Emperor  Diocletian  on  bis 
abdication  of  the  throne,  at  Sa- 
lona  on  the  Adriatic.  The  mod- 
ern Austrian  town  of  Spalato  is 
chiefly  built  up  out  of  the  ruins 
of  this  colossal  palace,  and  takes 
its  name  from  it. 

4^  **  It  certainly  gives  us  a  most 
exalted  idea  of  what  the  splendor  of 
the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  must  have 
been,  when  we  find  one  emperor — cer- 
tainly neither  the  richest,  nor  the  most 
powerful  —  building,  for  his  retirement, 
a  villa  in  the  country  of  almost  exactly 
the  flame  <1i mentions  as  the  Escurial  In 
Spain,  and  contequcntiv  surpassing  In 
size,  as  it  did  in  magnincence,  most  of 
the  modem  palaces  of  Europe.  It  Is 
uncertain  bow  far  It  resembles  or  was 
copied  from  that  of  Rome,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  must  be  regarded  as  afortl- 
flod  palace,  which  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  at  liome  was,  while  Its 
model  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
praetorian  camp  rather  than  any  habi- 
tation built  within  the  protection  of  the 
city  walls."  Ftrgu»9on, 


"  Spalato  ought  properlv  to  be 
called  IHocUzmno.  .  .  .  Spalato  Is 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  Diocletian's 
palace,  the  walls  of  which  still  contain 
the  whole  of  the  raedi89\'al  city.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  Diocletian  and  h» 
imperial  cabbages,  but  few  know  how 
much  uf  his  imperial  hermitage  has 
been  spared  by  time."  Bayanl  Taylor. 

Diogenes.  A  picture  by  Salvator 
Rosa  (1G15-1G73).  In  the  Gros* 
venor  Gallery,  London. 

Dionysiac  Theatre.  A  ruined 
building  in  Athens,  Greece. 
There  is  still  much  obscuritv  in 
regard   to   these  remains.     The 
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re  waa  not  comnlctoil  till 
e  of  the  orator  Lyourmw, 
:.;  but  it  is  thought  Uiut 
i«*nil  aiTHiigfinicnt  of  thu 
ted  thfiutre  wafl  Hul38tan- 
;he  same  as  that  of  the 
in  which  the  (Iraiiia.H  of 
luM,  Sopho<:lea,  Euripidos, 
riHtojihanes  were  acted, 
lins  of  this  theatre  have 
eutly  been  laid  bare. 

lb'  Ear.    See  Ear  of  Dio- 

■ 

a.    See  Bacchl*s. 

us.  [Qiioit-thrower.]  A 
.ted  statue  by  the  Greek 
»r  Mvron  (b.  4;iO  B.C.?) 
i^nal  was  in  bronze,  and 
rislied,  but  there  are  sev- 
pies  in  marble  now  exist- 
in*  best  of  those,  discoven'd 

Esjpiiline  Hill  in  1782,  is 
n    the    Villa   Messinii,   in 

Th«*re  are  other  (ropies  in 
iseunis  of  the  Vatican  and 
Cajtitol  in  Home,  and  in 
itish  Museum,  I^ondun. 

"The  rcprewentatlon  of  a  mo- 
•  action  ri'iuli'n*  the  *  I)ii»cotM> 
tidcrfuliy  ettV-cUve;  ami  we  feel 
muf«t  dee  the  throw  made,  ami 
e  muHclei*  rclaxej,  before  we 
e  it.  It  in  an  ezami)le  of  the 
Greek  art  in  the  r«>prei>entntion 
hvHicai  framt;  and  ditHciilt  ac- 
t  it  haa  no  inlcUeciual  depth  or 

• 

Planter  ca!«tN,  ahout  two  feet  hlRh. 
«>m  the  untiqiip.  iiia.v  now  he  pri»- 
rllve  or  six  .«hiIUnKH  npiece;  ami 
irrh  as  the  (iludiator,  the  Discobo- 
he  Antinous  would,  to  my  miiMl, 
:e  a  mueh  hettcr  **  finish  "  for  the 
Ixxikcaite  than  the  elumny  vancii 
r  ohjcctfl  luually  sold  for  tld^  piir- 
C.  L.  Eaitlakt. 

ay  allow  that  a  certain  number  of 
e'r  children  will  die;  but  there 
nouyh  left  to  carve  the  Niobe  and 
•Ifvliu.  Grant  Allen. 

St  Gamester.  A  picture 
ravasfjio  (1.'5<)9-1»»<)<I).  and 
liis  best.  In  the  Sciarra 
,  Rome.  There  are  many 
ions  of  this  |)icture. 

della  88.  Trinity.      An 

{♦N'e  by  Auilrea  V5iiinnc<'hi, 
Andrea    del   Sarlo  (I4H7- 
h<>  Italian  painter,  and  re- 
ad one  of  his  best  works. 


It  is  a  "Santa  Conversazione," 
or  discission  bt'tween  six  saints. 
In  the  Pitti  Palace. 

Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.  [La 
Disjtufa  tl/l  .Sact'ammto.]  A  cele- 
brated fresco  by  Raphael  Sauzio 
(148:{-1520),  rei)rpsentinf;  the  AI- 
mif^hty,  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
with  Patriarchs,  A|[M)stIe8,  and 
Saints,  in  the  glory  of  heaven. 
Below  these,  an  assembly  of  the 
great  Doctors  of  the  Church,  sur- 
ronnding  an  altar  on  which  is  the 
Host.  Farther  off,  **  groups  of 
vouths  an<l  men  who  are  pressing 
Jorward  to  hear  the  revelation  of 
the  holy  mystery,  some  in  atti- 
tudes of  enthusiastic  devotion, 
some  yet  doubting,  and  appar- 
ently in  dispute."  This  picture  is 
one  of  the  series  of  four,  —  The- 
olo|xy,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and 
Jurisprudence,  —  which  were  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  lofty  sub- 
jects of  thought  with  which  the 
iiuman  mind  is  o<'cuni(;d.  They 
arc  in  the  Camera  uella  Segna- 
tura  of  the  Vatican,  Home. 

JTS^  ••  In  the  firat  of  these  f'The- 
oloify*].  commonly  but  erroneouMly 
called  La  Dinpvta  dt-l  Sacramfnto, 
liaphael  hai*  combined  into  one  great 
Bcene  the  whole  nystem  of  theology  aa 
aet  forth  by  the  Catholic  Church  :  it  ia 
a  Hort  of  coneordance  between  heaven 
and  earth,  betwei'ii  the  celeHtial  and 
terrestrial  witncMcH  of  tlie  truth." 

J/r4.  Jamewn. 

Dispute  with  the  Doctors.  A  cele- 
brated fresco  bv  Bernardino  Liiini 
(14K0-15:«)).  In  Saronno,  Italy. 
It  has  been  cliromo-lithographed. 

Distinguished  Member  of  the 
Humane  Society.  A  i)icture  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (18as-187a), 
the  most  celebrated  painter  of 
animals.  The  subject  is  a  fine 
dog,  carrying  in  his  mouth  a  bas- 
ket of  very  bright  dowers. 

Ditton  Park.  The  fine  seat  of  I^ord 
Montague,  near  Datchct,  Eng- 
land. 

Dixville  Notch.  A  wild  mountain 
defile  in  Coos  Co.,  N.H. 

Dock  Square.  A  well-known 
s(piare  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Doctors'  Commons.  A  college  of 
Doctors  of  Civil  Law  in  London, 
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n«'«r  St.  Paiirs  Churchyard.  It 
includes  the  Court  of  Arches, 
Probate  Court,  High  Admiralty 
Court,  which  hold,  or  liehl,  their 
seHsions  in  tlie  College  Hall. 
The  name  Docitors'  Commons  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
students  and  lawyers  lived  to- 
gether in  common  after  the  colle- 
giate fashion.  The  first  building 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1672. 

4^  "  Now,  Doctors'  Commons  be- 
ing familiar  by  name  to  everybody,  as 
the  place  where  they  grant  marriage- 
licenses  to  love-sick  couples,  and 
divorces  to  unfaithful  ones;  register 
the  wills  of  people  who  have  any  prop- 
erty to  leave,  and  punish  ha»ty  gentle- 
men who  call  ladies  by  unpleasant 
names,  —  we  no  sooner  di'ncovered  Uiat 
we  were  really  within  Its  prvcincts, 
than  we  felt  a  laudable  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  therewith." 

ZHckent. 

ME^  ••  It's  a  little  out-of-the-wny  place, 
where  they  adminUter  what  U  called 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  play  all  kinds 
of  tricks  with  obsolete  old  monsters  of 
acts  of  parliament,  which  throe-fourths 
of  the  world  know  nothing  about,  and 
the  other  fourth  supposes  to  have  been 
dug  up  in  a  fossil  state,  In  the  days  of 
the  Ka wards.  It's  a  place  that  has  an 
ancient  monopoly  in  suits  about  peo- 
ple's wills  and  people's  marriages,  and 
disputes  about  ships  and  boats." 

IHckenn. 

The    Farl     of—  tsterlsk  — and    Lady  — 

Blank : 
Sir- Siich-o-one— with  those  of  ftwhlon's 

host. 
For  whi»8«»  blest  surnames— vide  "  Mom- 

inK  Po«t." 
(Or  If  f»)r  thnt  hnnsrtlal  print  too  late, 
Search  Doctor^  Common*  six  uiunth»  from 

my  date).  Byron. 

Doge's  Palace.  [Ttal.  Palazzo  Dv- 
calp.']  The  famous  and  mapjnift- 
cent  pa1a(^c  of  the  Doges  or  Dukes 
of  Venice,  one  of  the  oldest  pal- 
aces in  Europe,  and  by  some 
regarded  as,  architecturally  con- 
sidered, the  finest  building'in  the 
world.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  early  jiart  of  the  eleventh 
century. 


water  to  the  churchea  and  palaeet  HdA 
cover  the  Islands.  It  la,  in  fact,  tke 
centre  of  the  moat  beautiful  arcUtcc- 
tural  group  that  aduma  any  city  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  world,  —  richer  than 
almost  any  other  building  in  historical 
associations,  and  In  a  looUlty  hallowed 
espi'cially  to  an  Englishnian  by  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare.  All  thl» 
spreads  a  halo  around  and  over  the 
building  which  may  furnish  an  exense 
for  those  who  blindly  praise  even  it* 
deformities.  But  the  sooerer  Judgment 
of  the  critic  must  not  be  led  astray  \n 
such  feelings;  and  while  giving  credit 
for  the  picturesque  situation  of  this 
building,  tfnd  a  certain  grandenr  in  its 
design,  he  Is  compelled  wholly  to  eon- 
dcmn  Its  execution.  .  .  .  One  thing  in 
this  palace  is  worth  remarking, — uat 
almost  all  the  beauty  ascrlb^  to  lu 
upper  story  arises  fh>m  the  poly- 
chromatic mode  of  decoration  Intro- 
duced by  disposing  pieces  of  different 
colored  nmrbles  in  diaper  patterns. 
Till*  is  better  done  here  than  in  Flor- 
ence, inaiimuch  as  the  slabs  are  built 
in,  not  stuck  on.  The  admiration 
which  It  excites  is  one  more  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that,  when  a  building  is 
coloH'd.  ninety-nine  people  In  a  hundred 
are  willing  to  overlook  all  its  faults, 
and  to  extol  that  as  beautiful,  which, 
without  the  a«tjunct  of  color;  they 
Would  have  unanimously  agreed  in 
condemning."  /Vr^vssoa. 


"There  are  Indeed  few  build- 
ings of  which  It  Is  so  difficult  to  judi^c 
calmly,  situated  as  It  Is,  attached  to  the 
basilica  of  8t.  Mark,  and  lrN>kiiig  on 
the  one  hand  Into  the  piazza  of  St. 
Mark's,  and  on  tho  other  across  the 


"  Tlie  Ducal  Palace  la  so  exten- 
sive a  structure  that  the  Cimrch  of  St. 
Mark's  seems  nothing  more  than  a 
chnpel  ai)purteimnt  to  it.  Its  vast  and 
debolate  apartments,  through  which 
the  visitor  is  carried,  serve  as  a  stand- 
ard by  which  the  ancient  greatness  of 
Venice  itnelf  may  be  measured.  Hen 
who  could  build  on  so  gigantic  a  scale 
could  have  had  no  thought  of  decaying 
fortune  or  declining  power."    UUUtrd. 

Jtf9~  "  A  palace  more  miOestlc  and 
magnificent  in  its  old  age  than  all  the 
buildings  of  the  earth  in  the  high  prime 
and  fulness  of  their  youth.  Cloisters 
and  galleries;  so  light,  they  might  be 
the  work  of  fairy  hands;  so  strong 
that  centuries  have  b:ittered  them  in 
vain;  wind  round  and  round  this  pal- 
ace, and  enfold  it  with  a  cathedral. 
gorg(K>us  in  the  wild  luxuriant  fancies 
of  the  p:ast."  IHcken: 

Dogs  of  St.  Gtothard.  A  picture 
bv  Sir  Edwin  I^ndseer  (1803- 
IKT.n). 

Dolly's.  A  well-known  tavern  in 
Patcrnoator  llnw.  I><mdon,  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  still  in  existence. 


of  BagtMUX.  A  hDRe 
nonnment  Dear  Sanmiir, 
conalatlnfc  ot  a  boms  a 


block  of  mil 


le  DllllCH 


■  otn: 


ipped  In  otMcnrit;.  —  ._ 
a  to  be  conDBctod  with 
idic  worship. 
TiM.  TIm  Blilp  in  whtcli 
emcano  croawd  the  At- 
D  liin  Toy^e  ol  discovery 
Ho  ODtered  with  her 
iHhuid  Sound  and  New 
ay,  aod  atterward  skirted 
M  ot  MoBsacliDMtts  and 

the  Rook.    See  Mosqi^ 

[  the  Toaemlta.  A  patnt- 
Alhett  Bierstadt  (b.  1S28}. 
AthenseuiD  at  St.  Johot- 

The  '  Domei  oT  the  ToKmlle  > 


halmll*  «fnnd  In  a 
blSi  DcsupTlni  tb*  pile* 
nood.  li  1i  ■  (nU  pll^ 
■ft  itae  orl^nul  ■ton« ;  (or 

irmtb  of  Iha  legsod."  l/aitlMrnt. 

Don  Baltero'a  Coffeo-hooso.  A 
house,  now  a,  taveni.  In  Chelsea, 
London,  to  which  was  formerly 
attached  a  museum,  containing  a 
collection  ot  cariosities,  tho  ab- 
surdity ol  some  ot  which  Is  ladl- 
cated  by  the  loUowInK  remark  of 
Steele:  "He  shows  yon  %  atnw 
hat,  which  I  know  to  be  made  by 
Madfie  Peskad,  wltbin  three  mliea 
ot  Bedford:  and  tells  you,  '  It  la 
Pontius  Pilate's  wife's  -■— 
maid's  sister's  hat.' " 


Kn-C"" 


tbeKocky 

Qdo  Vsdla.  A  chui 
ne  Via  Appla.  Rome,  ho 
from  the  tradition,  Cliat  at 
Ft  of  the  flrnt  pereecutloo 
,'hristiatis,  after  the  bum- 
Home,  Bt.  Peter,  fleeing 
e  city,  was  here  met  by  a 
it  the  Saviour  oo  his  way 
B.  St.  Peter  in  aslonish- 
ried  out,  •'  Lord,  whithm 

i  which  Christ  replied,  "  I 
□me  to  be  crucified  B  aec- 
le  "  (  fenio  Romam  Uenim 
!).  Peter  Imraedlately  ar- 
ils flight,  and  turoed  hack 
ity.  The  church  cootains 
le  slab  upon  which  1b  a  i 
[  the  supposed  footprint 
Saviour  as  left  upon  the 
nt  where  he  stood,  tlie 
I  stone  being  preserved.  In  I 
ilica  ol  S.  Sehastlano.  | 

On  our  WIT  bon»  *e  enured 
ch  or  Domlne  qno  Vidli,  and  . 
X  th«  old  fnginf  nl  of  (be  Ap.  j 


.1,    Soni,  Affnolo.   Awell-knc 

'"  I        trait     t.u     Ranhanl      RuktI. 


(IMl^ 


Florence,  Italy. 

DoninKton  HalL  The  seat  ot  the 
Marquis  ot  Hftstlnfta,  near  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  England. 

Donninston  Oaatle.  A  feudal  tor- 
tress  in  England,  near  Speeo, 
celebrated  for  the  resistance  It 
made  to  Parliament,  and  tor  bav- 
loK  beeD  the  residence  ol  the 
poet  Chaucer  during  the  Utter 
part  ot  hla  life. 

Donnybrook  Fsir.  A  famous  fair 
held  annually  in  the  village  ot 
Donnybrook.  now  one  ot  the  sub- 
urlis  ot  Dublin,  Iielaod.  The 
importance  of  the  fair  has  ot  late 
years  diminished. 

«r  "  Although  (be  Irlihman  li  no 

•Ilir  unDuiill;  pitched  upon 'the  wdden 
■  wvrd,  where  litey  have  been  erected 
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*  nhowH,*  mingled  with  the  altno«t 
equally  dittoonlnnt  f«qut'iik1nirs  uf  n  ncore 
or  two  of  bagpipes,  nUll  keep  alive  the 
memory  of 

*  Donnybrook  capera,  that  bother'd  the 

vupom, 
And  drove  away  care.'  ** 

Mr.  and  Jfrt,  IlalL 

Dorchester  House.  A  modern 
mansion  In  Ix)n(1on,  built  in  1851, 
on  tlie  site  of  the  old  Dorchester 
House,  and  noted  for  its  elefj^ance 
and  for  its  fine  collection  of  pic^ 
tures. 

Doria  Palace.  [Ital,  Palazzo  I)orm.] 
A  celebrated  i)a1ace,  once  the 
residence  of  Andrea  Doria,  in 
Genoa,  Italy. 

This  house  was  Andrea  Dorla's.    Here  he 

Hv<mI  - 
—  lie  li-it  it  for  fl  Itettrr.  and  *tis  now 
A  houxo  of  trotte.    Yet  nallon  n^  it  in. 
Tis  still  the   nublent  dwelling,  even  in 

Genua!  Rogers 

The  Dona  n  Ion:;  pailepAlace  Rtrlking  out. 
Kroui  Krcen  hills  in  advance  of  the  white 

town. 
A  maritle  flntrcr  dominant  toship^ 
Seen  tfltminerint;  through  the  uncertain 

gray  uf  dawn  Mrt  Brotcntng. 

Doria  -  Pamphili  Palace.  [Ital. 
Palazzo  Itnrni'Pamphih  J  A  pal- 
acte  in  Home,  of  imincmse  size, 
having;  a  fai,'ade  \\\yon  the  Corso. 
and  (^ontAininf;  a  tine  and  laree 
p^llery  of  luiintinpt.  Anions  the 
many  works  in  the  pjallery  are 
Rome  landsca|)es  by  Claude  Iy)r- 
rainr,  inchidinK  his  well-known 
picture  of  "  The  Mill "  Ofolino). 

Dorothea,  The.  A  vessel  tinder 
command  of  Capt.  Buchan,  sent, 
ill  comiuiuy  with  the  Trent  under 
Franklin,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  reji^ions  in  1818. 

Dorothea.    See  Foknakina,  La. 

D'Orsay,  Palais.  See  Oksay,  Pa- 
lais D*. 

Dorset  Gardens  Theatre.  A  for- 
mer theatre  of  London,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  Salisbury 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  o|)ened  in 
Itm ,  and  taken  down  a1)out  1720. 

Douglas  Castle.  An  ancient  ruined 
fortress  near  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Scotland.  It  is  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  *'  Cas- 
tle Danjjerons.**  It,  as  well'  as 
the  mo<lern  mansion  bearing  the 


same  name,  belonfrs  to  the  Soi 
of  Home. 
Donne  Castle.  An  ancient  tiiio> 
nial  edifice  in  Doune,  Scotland, 
associated  with  the  romances  ol 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  hero  of 
•*Waverley"  was  imprisoned 
here. 

Dovedale.  A  remarkable  and  (a^ 
famed  chasm,  in  the  neighbtn^ 
hood  of  Ashbourne,  England, 
through  which  flows  the  river 
Dove.  The  scenery  is  of  the  most 
romantic  description. 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  /tore. 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  prais^ 

And  very  f)ew  to  love.        Wgirdmwm. 

Dorer.  A  picture  by  Joseph  Blal- 
lonl  William  Turner  (1775-1851), 
the  celebrated  English  painter. 

Dover  Castle.  Tlie  ancient  and 
now  mo<lernia^  and  greatly 
strengthened  fortress  of  Do\'er, 
England,  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff 
over  aoo  feet  in  height.  The 
foundations  of  the  fortress  are 
thought  to  be  of  Roman  times. 
Dover  Castle  embraces  an  area 
of  some  :i5  acres. 

Dover  House. ,  A  mansion  in 
Whitehall,  Ix)ndon,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Doves  of  Pliny.  See  Plikt's 
Doves. 

Downing  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  1800. 

Downing  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don, named  from  Sir  Greoigo 
Downing.  The  principal  house 
in  this  street  was  given  by  George 
I.  to  Sir  Roltert  Walpole,  who 
accepted  it  for  his  office  of  First 
Lonl  of  the  Treasury.  It  has 
since  lieen  the  official  residence 
of  successive  prime  ministers, 
and  has  given  celebrity  to  the 
street  in  which  it  stands. 


*•  From  all  comera  of  the  wl 
British  Dominion  there  rises  one  com- 
plaint ai^ainst  the  ineflTectuality  of  what 
are  nicknamed  uur  *  red-taue '  establish, 
ments.  our  Government  Offices,  Colu*, 
nini  Office,  Foreitfn  Office,  and  the 
otliers,  in  Downing  Street  and  the 
neighborhood.  To  me  individually 
these  branches  of  human  business  are 
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ywn;  but  evvry  BriUth  citizen 
wtiTt  paMOT-by  hM  oeeaiion  to 
nneh  and  ioqolre  eMmettly 
log  tbem.  .  .  •  And,  teoondly, 
thai  *  reform  *  In  that  Downing- 
paitment  of  aflklra  is  precltely 
•m  whieh  were  worth  all  others ; 
m  adminlstratlTe  establishments 
ling  Street  are  really  the  Gov- 
.  or  tMs  boge  ungovemed  Bra- 

CariyU. 

*  There  Is  a  fkadnatlon  In  the 
lis  Utile  aU-de-^ac:  an  hoar's 
9a  of  Its  atmaephere  affects 
en  with  giddiness,  others  with 
m,  and  very  frequently  with 
t  oblMons  boastftiiness." 

Theodore  Book. 

it  a  hand  of  riolence  be  laM  npon 
iiih  subject,  and  the  great  British 
:h  lies  cottcbaiit  in  Ifowmimg  Street 
t  otter  menaclog  growls  anu  shake 
dble  locks.  J£tUard. 

I  upon  any  Judge  In  such  a  mat- 
d  be  sltoge&pr  out  of  place.  .  .  . 
n  his  htaa  some  hazy  idea  of  for- 
inswer  from  the  offlcialii  in  Down- 
ft;  but  In  Ills  heart  he  did  not 
te  shcHild  be  able  to  get  bevond 
cngers.  Anthony  TYoilope. 

mmri  magno,  it  1«  pleasant  sitting 
asy-chalri  of  Downing  Streets  to 
pepper  on  th^  raw  wuunds  of  a 

rMpletttruKfflIng  for  life,  and  phil- 
to  And  in  self-conceit  the  cause 
sUnctive  resentment.         Lowell. 

ifels.  [Dra^nRock.]  This 
9n  a  mountain  of  tbe  same 
8S5  feet  above  the  level  of 
line,  was  built  early  in  tlie 
1  centnry.  It  is  about  ten 
rom  the  city  of  Bonn.  In 
irty  Years  War  it  was  oc- 
by  the  Swedes,  but  was 
ind  destroyed  by  tbe  Duke 
and  of  Bavaria.  The  name 
I  to  be  derived  from  the 
I  slain  by  the  homed  Sief(- 
vho  flf^ren  in  the  **  NiebeU 
Lded."  Stone  was  taken 
quarry  on  the  Drachenfels 
d  the  famed  Cathedral  of 
le. 

led  crag  of  DrachenfeU 
o*er  the  wild  and  winding  Rhine, 
reast  of  wnters  broadly  swells 
I  the  banks  which  bear  tbe  vine. 

Byron. 

Idnlght  aa  we  scaled  the  mountain 
gilt,— 

•oted,  rattling  soands  were  heard 

1  groans; 

I  north-wind  blustered  fltfUiIlv. 

s  the  night,  my  Ariend,  that  1  did 

s 

igh  Jhxt^enfelt,       JMne,  Trans. 


Drapen'  HalL  A  well-known 
hall  in  Throgmorton  Street,  Lon- 
don, belonging  to  the  great  City 
Com{)any  of  Drapers.  The  old 
edifice  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

Draught  of  Fishes.  See  MiRAcr- 
LOUS  Draught  of  Fishes. 

Dreadnought,  The.  A  celebrated 
ship  of  the  British  navy  which 
fought  at  Trafalgar,  and  was 
afterwards  moorea  in  the  Tham<^ 
as  a  hospital  for  sick  and  diseased 
seamen  of  all  nations. 

Drel  Oleiohen.  [The  Three  Equals.  ] 
A  name  given  to  three  ruined  cas- 
tles of  similar  appearance,  and 
all  of  great  antiquity,,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gotha,  Germa- 
ny. 

Drel  Mohren.  [The  Three  Moors. ] 
A  famous  tavern  in  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  which  has  existed  as 
such  for  more  than  500  years,  and 
is  also  celebrated  for  its  stores  of 
rare  wities. 

Dresden  Madonna.  See  Madonna 
Di  San  Sisto. 

Druid  HilL  A  beautiful  and  spa- 
cious park  Just  north  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  It  comprises  075  acres. 
The  trees  are  very  ancient,  and 
the  grounds  were  to  some  ext^^nt 
laid  out  before  the  Revolution. 

Dfoinimond  Castle.  The  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Perth  near  Crieff, 
Scotland. 

Drunken  Bacchus.  A  statue  by 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (1475- 
15&1).  It  is  in  the  Uttizi  Gallery, 
Florence,  Italy. 


.,^'**  It  Is  a  figure  as  large  as  life, 
of  which  Michael  Anvflo's  contempo- 
raries speak  with  admiration,  while 
modems  do  not  acconl  with  this  un- 
qualified appreciation.** 

Grimnn^  TVanir. 


.^^  '  '*  The  arma  are  perfect  In  their 
manly  beauty;  the  frame  is  powcrfiillv 
modelled,  and  all  the  lines  flow  wiiri 
boldness  and  truth,  one  into  the  other. 
As  a  work  of  art,  unity  alone  is  want- 
ing. He  should  be  Bacchus  In  every 
thing.**  Shelley. 

4^  "  The  Drunken  Bacchus  .  .  . 
might  pass  for  a  rcUc  of  the  palmle»t 
times  of  Grecian  art.  The  face,  amid»t 
Its    half-vacant,    sensual    expression. 
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■bows  trace*  of  lu  Immortal  origin,  and 
there  Is  Atill  an  air  of  dignity  preserved 
in  the  swagger  of  his  beautiful  form.** 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Prtinken  Faun.  An  admired  stat- 
ue, a  relic  of  ancient  sculpture. 
Now  in  the  museum  at  Naples, 
Italy. 

Drupy  Court.  A  court  in  London, 
formerly  called  May-pole  Alley. 
See  May-polb  and  DKUur  Lane. 

Drury  Lane.  A  street  in  London, 
so  called  from  the  town  house  of 
the  Drury  family.  It  was  an  ar- 
istocratic quarter  till  late  in  the 
seventeentli  century.  The  pres- 
ent character  of  the  place  is  im- 
plied in  the  lines  of  Gay  (1688- 
1732),  Written  after  it  had  begun 
to  deteriorate.  See  Dbuuy  Lane 
Theatre. 

oil.  may  thy  virtue  guard  thee  throaKh  the 

roads 
Of  Drum's  maxy  courts  and  dark  Abode* ! 

Qay. 

lut  May.  1867.  To  Westminster,  in  the 
iiav  meeting  many  milkmaids  with  their 
garlflnds  upon  their  pails,  dancinc  with  a 
fltidler  before  them:  and  saw  pretty  Nelly 
[Nell  Uwynne]  ntiindiiiK  at  her  lodRlnic- 
door.  In  I)rury  lane,  in  her  smock-fcleeves 
and  bodice,  luoktnx  upon  one :  she  seemetl 
a  mighty  pretty  creature  Pepyt. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  like. 

Or  ever  hear  the  fame, 
Of  Ave  women  barbvni 

That  lived  m  Drury  Lane  t 

BaUad. 

When  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black 
champatnie 

Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury 
Lane; 

There  In  a  lonely  room,  fV^m  bailiffs  snug, 

The  Muse  found  iScruggen  stretchod  be- 
neath a  rug.  Ooldsmuh. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  first 
Imildin;;  of  this  name,  situated 
u|>on  the  same  site  with  the  pres- 
ent edillce,  was  oi^ned  in  lOGiJ. 
It  was  suhsenuently  burned,  and 
was  rebuilt  from  dcsi^s  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  It  was  re- 
opened in  1(y74  with  a  prolog:ue 
and  cpiloji^ie  by  Dryden.  Many 
eminent  actors  and  playwrights 
have  at  different  times  been  con- 
nected with  this  theatre.  It  was 
a<rain  destroyed  by  fire  in  1801>, 
and  the  present  house  was  ojiened 
in  1812  with  a  prologue  by  Lord 
IVvron.  This  opening  in  1812  is 
interesting   from  its  connection 


with  the  nnblicmUon  of  Hie  "Be* 
jected  Aadreases  "  of  James  gad 
Horace  Smith.    Thema&agenoC 
the  theatre  having  adyeitised  for 
addresses,  to  be  sent  them,  one  ot 
which  was  to  be  spoken  on  tbe 
first  night,  the  brothers  Jamci 
and  Horace  wrote  and  pablidied 
their  collection  of  supposed  Ito- 
^ecffc/ Addresses  consisting  of  hu- 
morous imitationb  of  different  au- 
thors.   See  Dbury  Lanb. 

This  old  doorway.  If  joa  are  yonii. 
reader,  you  may  not  know  was  the  tdea- 
tical  piteDtrancetoold/>nir|f,— Oantekli 
Drury.— all  of  It  that  is  left.  InavefMN 
it  without  shaking  some  forty  t«us  wm 
off  my  shoulders,  recurring  to  tbe  evening 
when  I  passed  through  it  to  ■«•  wtyjkrd 
play.  CkaritB  Hmk- 

To  him  [Johnson]  she  wms  aa  t>eaatlfU 
as  the  UunninKs.  and  witty  aa  Lady  Mary. 
Her  opinion  of  his  writings  was  more  ha* 
piirtsnt  to  him  than  the  voice  of  tbe  pit  of 
Drury  lane  Theatre^  or  the  judfrment  cf 
the  Munthly  Review.  MaeatOay. 

Then  spare  our  staae.  yemetbodlatle  men*. 
"Sot  bum  damn'd  Drury  if  it  na«  again. 

syrtUi 

For  this  world  abounds  In  miracttlou 
combinations,  far  transcendinfr  any  tbiof 
they  do  at  Drury  Lane  in  tbe  melodramat- 
ic way.  Carli^ 

Drusus,  Aroh  of.  See  Abch  or 
Drusus. 

Drusus,  Tower  of.  A  Roman  min 
at  Mayence,  Germany,  regarded 
by  some  as  the  tomb  of  Drusns, 
the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  Its 
popular  name  is  the  EicheUtein, 

Dryburgh  Abbey.  Tliis  ancient 
abbey  of  Scotland  is  situated  on 
the  Tweed,  ai>out  40  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  It  was  founded  in 
1144  by  Ilugh  de  Morville,  and 
endowed  by  David  I.  and  by  sev- 
eral churches.  It  has  long  been 
in  ruins.  One  of  the  transept 
aisles  remains,  however,  and  here 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  family 
are  buried. 

49*  "  There  is  a  part  of  the  rain  that 
stands  most  picturesquely  by  Itaclf,  aa 
if  Old  Time  had  intended  It  for  a  mon- 
ument. It  is  the  ruin  of  that  part  of 
the  chapel  called  Bt.  Mar}'*a  Aisle:  U 
standif  surrounded  by  luxuriant  thickets 
of  pine  and  other  trees,  a  cluster  of 
beautiful  Uothic  arches  supporting  a 
second  tier  of  smaller  and  more  fanci- 
ful ones,  one  or  two  of  which  have  that 
liKht  toueh  of  the  Moorish  In  their 
form  which  gives  such  a  singular  itpd 


Dak*  of  Bxeter*!  DmucbMr.  A 
ntuDe  rItsd  to  the  rack,  which 
was  BnX  Introdaced  as  bd  Instru- 
ment of  torture  Into  the  Tower 
at  London  bv  the  Duke  at  Exeter 
In  lUT. 
'  Duke  of  OttlM.  See.DxATH  or 
HE  DuKi  or  Guus. 


CMtle.  The  residence  ot 
[»roy  o[  Ireland,  in  Dublin. 
Kn  ancieut  Btrongbold, — 
in  ISB,  Bitual«d  on  very 
Tound  nearly  in  the  centre 

city,  — but  it  hasunder- 
Blmost    entlfe   restoration 
newal,  and  is  now  used  tor 
uuent  offices. 
kUoe.  SeeDooi'sPALACK. 

Honao.  A  tnausiou  in 
<D,  the  residence  o(  Earl 
r,  contaiDlng  a  fine  collec- 
[  pictures. 

Obaerratory.  An  astro- 
U  observatory  in  Albany. 


London,  BunnouQted  bya  statue 
of  Che  Duke  of  York  (d.  1H2T)  In 
whose  memory  it  was  erected. 
Duke's  ThOBtre.  A  tamoiis  old 
London  theatre,  built  in  lli60, 
vrhicli  took  the  place  ot  the  older 
Salisbury  Court  Theatre.  Knight 
says  of  the  Salisbury  Court  thea- 
tre that  it  was  in  1583  one  of  the 
chief  London  playhouses.  The 
Duke's  Theatre  waa  destroyed  In 
the  great  Ore,  and  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Chr»topher  Wren  In  16T1.  It 
lasted  dowD  to  the  year  ITSO. 


»  llilnli 


Bnmphrey's    Walk. 

once  popularly  given  to 
Iddle  elBle  of  tbe  nave  In 
lul's  Chnrch,   I^ndon,  In 

was  tbe  tomb  of  the  duke. 
[  Hepry  IV.     The  young 

ot  Elizabeth's  lime  were 
■jMtd  "  Paul's  Walkers." 


IE  all  with 

Dnlwlch  Colleca.  An  educational 
eHtabUshmentlnthe  environs  o( 
London,  founded  In  1613.  Tlie 
present  building  Is  mostly  mod- 

A   Dulwieb  Oallery.    A  collection  ot 
to        palntlngB,  founded  by  Sir  Francis 
In       Bourgeois,  now  in  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, In  the  environs  of  London. 
It  contains  some  fine  specimeus  ot 


Dumbarton  Caatle.  An  ancient 
and  celebrated  fortress  on  the 
river  Clyde,  in  Scotland. 


Uw  Qibnlur  at  Bcotiand." 
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"All  iho  tears  we  shed  over 
Miss  Porter's  William  Wallace  seem 
to  rise  up  like  a  many-colored  mist 
about  it.  The  hlffhest  peak  of  the 
rock  is  still  called  Wallace's  Seat,  and 
a  part  of  the  castle,  Wallace's  Tower ; 
and  in  one  of  its  apartments  a  huge 
two-handed  sword  of  the  hero  is  still 
shown.  1  suppose,  in  fact,  Miss  Por- 
ter's sentimental  hero  is  about  as  much 
like  the  real  William  Wallace  as  I>an- 
ii>l-r>oonc  is  like  Sir  Charles  Uraudison. 
Many  a  young  ladv  who  has  cried  her- 
»(.-lf  sick  over  Wallace  in  the  novel, 
would  have  been  In  perfect  horror  if 
she  cuuld  have  seen  the  real  man.  Biill 
Dumbarton  Castle  is  nut  a  whit  ihc  less 
picturesque  for  that." 

Jirt.  U.  B.  Stowe, 

Dunamase,  Book  of.   See  Rock  of 

Dt'NAMASK. 

Dunderberg.  [Tlmnder  Moun- 
tain.] An  eminence  on  the  Hud- 
son river  at  CaUlwell's  landing, 
associated  with  romantic  legends. 

9^  "  The  captains  of  the  river  craft 
talk  of  a  little  bulbous-bottomed  Dutch 
Kobliit,  in  trunk  hose  and  sugar-loaf 
hat,  with  a  speakinff-trumpct  in  his 
hand,  wliich  they  say  krops  the  Donder 
Jierg.  They  ileclare  that  ihey  have 
hoanl  him  in  storrav  weather,  in  the 
midfct  of  the  turmoil,  giving  orders  in 
Low  Dutch  for  the  piping  up  of  a  fh^sh 
puHt  of  wind,  or  the  rattling  off  of 
another  thun«ler-clap.  .  .  .  Sevend 
cvontM  of  this  kind  haNnng  taken  place, 
the  regular  Kkippi-rs  of  the  river  for  a 
long  time  did  not  venture  to  p.nss  the 
J)onfl(r  BffQ  without  lowering  their 
peakH,  out  of  homage  to  the  Ileer  of 
the  mountains;  and  it  was  observed 
that  all  such  as  paid  this  tribute  of 
reH)>ecl  were  suffered  to  p:uw  unmo- 
lested." WaMhiuffton  Irving. 

Dundonald  Castle.  An  ancient 
feudal  mansion,  now  in  ruins, 
near  the  town  of  Troon,  in  Scot- 
land. King  Robert  II.  of  S<.>otland 
lived  h(;re  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne. 

;M*  "  Dr.  Johnson,  to  Irritate  my 
old  ^Jcotti^h  enthusiasm,  was  very  joc- 
ular on  the  homely  accommodation  of 
King  Hob,  and  roared  and  laughed  till 
the  ruins  echoed."  £o9UitU. 

Dundrennan  Abbey.  An  ancient 
and  once  celebrated  monastic  es- 
tablishment near  Kirkcubbright, 
in  Scotland,  and  near  the  sea.  It 
was  built  in  1140  by  King  Da^id 
for  Cistercian  monks  from  Rie- 
vaulx.     Queen  Mary  is  said  to 


have  slept  there  after  tbe  bitUe 
of  Laugside.  Only  the  front  o( 
the  building  noVr  remains. 

Dun '  Edin's  Cross.  An  sndent 
monument,  consisting  of  a  ihift 
surmounted  by  a  unicorn,  Btand- 
ing  within  the  enclosure  of  St 
Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. It  was  taken  down,  and 
for  a  time  removeil  from  the  city, 
but  in  18tit)  was  restored  to  iu 
original  place.  The  base  is  mod- 
ern. 

J>w»-Edtn*»  Crnu.  a  pillared  stooe, 

lt<jse  on  a  turret  octagaa. 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monnment 

Whence  royal  edict  rsng. 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sMt 

In  glorious  trumpet  clans); 
Oh  !  l)e  hts  tomb  as  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head !  — 

A  minstrel's  malisun  ia  sakL      JkdL 

Dunfermline  Abbey.  A  famous 
burial-place  of  the  Scottish  kinsH. 
The  original  edifice  was  foumfed 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
existing  buildingis  of  the  present 
century.  The  Palace  of  Dun- 
fermline was  a  favorite  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

Dunloe  Cave.  A  singular  cave 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland.  It  is  remarkable  for 
some  ancient  stones  which  it  con- 
tains, inscril)ed  with  the  old  Og- 
ham characters,  said  to  hax*^ 
been  used  in  Irelantl  long  before 
the  era  of  Christianity.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  this  writing  may  be 
a  relic  of  the  old  Phoenician 
writing  introduced  by  a  colony 
into  Ireland. 

Dunloe  Gap.  A  noted  pass  about 
four  miles  in  length,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  Ireland. 


"The  visitor  is  at  once  con- 
vinced that  he  Ih  about  to  visit  a  scene 
rarely  paralleled  for  wild  grandeur  and 
stern  ma^nlflocnce ;  the  singular  char- 
acter of  the  deep  ravine  would  oeem  to 
conflmi  the  popular  tradition  that  it 
was  produced  by  a  stroke  uf  the  sword 
of  one  of  the  giants  of  old,  which 
dividiHi  the  mountains  and  led  them 
ajiart  forever.  Anywhere,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  this  rugged  and 
gU>oray  uaiis  would  be  a  mont  striking 
object ;  but  itK  interest  and  Importauce 
are  uu  doubt  cousidvrably  eubuncvd  by 
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tilt  podtkm  It  oMiniM  In  tilt  very  een- 
tn  of  fntlt  asd  ddleloui  bMUty." 

Mr.«mdMr$.ffaiL 

Ihmliioo  Gftatts.  One  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  xemsrk»ble  ruins 
in  Ireland*  in  the  conntv  of 
Antrim,  the  former  seat  of  the 
McDonnels.  It  stands  on  an  in- 
snlated  rock  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  its  base  has  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
into  spacious  and  beautiful  cav- 


"  It  WM  the  most  moarnftil  and 
desolate  picture  I  erer  beheld.  ...  In 
fhHit  the  oreaken  dashed  loto  the  en- 
trance, dlnglnff  the  spray  half  way  to 
the  roof,  whlls  the  sound  rang  up 
throufh  the  arebes  Uke  thunder.  It 
aeemed  to  me  the  haunt  of  the  old 
Korstanen's  sea-gods.** 

Bayard  Taylor* 

Dnnmore  House.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  Scotland. 

Dnnmore  House.  An  ancient  but 
decayinff  mansion  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  the  former  residence 
of  Lord  Dun  more,  the  last  of  the 
colonial  eovemors  of  Virginia. 
It  is  of  bnck,  and  was  in  its  day 
a  house  of  \ice-regal  splendor. 

]>uinottar  Castle.  A  ruined  for- 
tress near  Stonehaven,  Scotland, 
the  seat  of  the  Keiths,  earls  mar- 
ischal  of  Scotland.  It  was  taken 
by  Wallace  in  1*296,  and  was  dis- 
mantled in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  at  one  time 
a  place  of  imprisonment  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters. 


»ffan   Castle.     An    ancient 
tiTon  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 


'**  Bare  and  desolate,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  restless,  moaning 
waves;  a  place  Justly  held  accursed  as 
the  scene  of  cruelties  to  the  Covenant- 
ers, so  appalling  and  brutal  as  to  mn^e 
the  blood  boll  in  the  recital,  even  in 
this  late  day."  Jirt.  H*  B.  Stowe. 

Dunrobin  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  castel- 
lated mansion,  and  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  Scotland.  It 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Gols- 
pie, in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 

Dnnroby  Abbey.  A  beautiful  ru- 
ined monastery  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  IreUmd.  It  was  found- 
ed hi  1182. 


Dnnslnane  HilL  An  eminence 
about  1,100  feet  .in  height,  near 
Enrol,  in  Scotland,  famous  from 
its  associations  with  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  of  *'  Maclieth," 
and  as  havnig  been  the  site  of 
the  castle  mentioned  in  the  play. 
See  Maobkth*s  Cairn. 

I  pull  In  resoluUon,  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  llend 

That  Uesllks  truth:  *Fsar  not  tlU  BIr 

nam  Wood 
Do  come  to  Ihmsinamtt  *  and  now  s  wood 
Comes  toward  DMiisinane.    Skait^mrt. 

Donstaa's,  St.  See  St.  Dumstan's. 

Dunvef 
mansi 

the  seat  of  Macleod  of  Macleod, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  inhabited 
castle  in  the  country.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  composed  one  ^f  his 
poems  here. 

Duomo.  For  names  beginning 
with  the  word  Duomo  (Italian  for 
cathedral)  see  the  next  promi- 
nent word  of  the  name;  e.g.,  Di'- 
OMO  Di  Pisa,  see  PisA,CATUEDitAL 

OF. 

Du  Quesne,  Fort.    See  Fort  du 

QUBSNE. 

BurandaL  The  famous  sword  of 
Roland  the  Brave,  said  to  have 
been  brought  with  his  l>ody  by 
Charlemagne  from  Roncesvaux, 
and  interred  in  the  citadel  of 
Blaye,  on  tlie  Garonne,  France. 

Burazso  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
DurazzoA  A  splendid  palace  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  containing  some 
fine  pictures. 

Diirer,  Albert.    See  Albert  DC- 

RER. 

Burgah,  The.  A  famous  tomb, 
built  for  the  Shekh  Selim-Chlriti, 
at  Futtehpore,  about  22  miles 
from  Agra,  in  Hindostan. 


-  **  The  tomb,  as  well  as  a  canopy 
six  feet  high  which  covers  it,  is  made 
of  mother-of-pearl.  The  floor  Is  of  Jas- 
per, and  the  wnlls  of  white  marble  in- 
laid with  cornelian.  A  cloth  of  silk 
and  gold  was  spread  over  it  like  a  pall, 
and  upon  this  were  wreaths  of  fresh 
and  withered  flowers.  The  screens  of 
marble  surrounding  the  building  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  India.  They  are 
single  thin  slabAabouteight  feet  square, 
and  wruutfbt  into  Hiich  Intricate  ouvn 
patterns  that  yuu  wuuld  say  they  liad 
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been  woven  In  &  loom.  Basbknt  All 
informed  me  \fuA  the  iHirgah  was 
erected  In  one  year,  and  tbat  it  cost  S7 
lace  of  rupeee,  —  $1,760,000.** 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Durham  Castle.  One  of  the  noble 
remains  of  antiquity  in  the  North 
of  England,  different  portions  of 
which  date  back  to  different  pe- 
riods. A  great  part  of  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  no  older  than  William 
the  Conqueror;  but  there  must 
have  been  a  fortress  before  that 
time.  The  old  keep,  which  com- 
mands beautiful  views,  is  divided 
into  rooms  which  are  occupied 
by  students  of  the  university. 

Ormy  tower*  of  Durham  I  there  wai  once 

a  time 
I  Tlewetl  your  battlements  with  such 

▼Of  ue  hope 
At  briffhtent  life  In  lu  flrat  dawning 

prime; 

We'll  yet  I  love  thy  mixed  and  mauive 

pi  lea. 
Half  church  of  Uod.half  casUe  *gainstthe 

Scot. 
And  long  to  roam  thene  venerable  aisles. 
With  records  stored  of  deeds  long  since 

forgot.  Scolt. 

Durham  Cathedral.  One  of  the 
noblest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in 
England.  It  was  founde<l  in 
109:i;  is 507  feet  in  length,  200  feet 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  tower  214 
feet  in  height.  It  is  of  massive 
Nonnan  architecture. 

Durham  House.  A  noble  man- 
sion in  London  in  former  days, 
situated  on  the  Strand.  It  was 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  part  of 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Adelphi  Terrace. 

Durham  Terrace.  A  terrace  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  200  feet  above 
the  river,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view.  The  terrace, 
which  is  a  favorite  promenade, 
Htan<ls  upon  the  platform  and 
buttresses  where  was  formerly 
the  Ch&teau  of  St.  Louis,  built  by 
Champlain  in  1620. 


>««  There  la  not  In  the  world  a 
nobler  outlook  than  that  fh>m  the  ter- 
race at  Ouebec.  You  stand  upon  a 
rock  ovcrbanging  city  and  river,  and 
look  down  upon  the  guurd-8hlps*  masts. 
Acre  upon  acre  of  Umber  cumea  float- 


ing down  the  ttresm  above  the  city,  An 
Canadian  boat-aonga  loat  reaehinf  jm 
upon  the  belghta.*'    Sir  GkarUi  Dim. 

Dnrranstein.  A  famous  niiiied 
castle  on  the  Danube,  near  Llm, 
once  the  prison  of  Richard  CcMir 
de  Lion. 

Diisseldorf  Oallery.  A  gallery 
of  paintings  in  Diisseldorf,  Ger- 
many, founded  at  the  be|rinning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  180d 
all  the  finest  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery were  taken  to  Munich  by 
Max.  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  are  now  in  the  Pinakothek. 
The  gallery,  however,  still  con- 
tains manv  valuable  sketches  and 
drawings  by  celebrated  artists. 

Diisseldorf  Madonna.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  picture  of  a 
Holy  Family  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  formerly  in  Dussel- 
dorf,  but  now  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich,  Bavaria. 


"Christ  and  St.  John  attending 
to  each  other ;  the  Vlrvln  sitting  on  the 
ground  looking  at  St.  John ;  St.  Joaeph 
behind  with  both  hands  on  his  staff .  .  . 
altogether  a  very  regular  pyramid.** 

tSir  JoMMLu  HeyiuMU, 

Dutch  Church.  See  Old  Dutch 
Chuuch. 

Dying  Oladiator.  A  famous  work 
of  ancient  sculpture,  representing 
a  Gaul  dying,  and  supposed  to 
be  one  of  a  series  of  figures  illus- 
trating the  incursion  of  the  Gauls 
into  Greece.  The  best  authori- 
ties now  regard  this  wonderful 
statue  as  that  of  a  dying  Gaul, 
and  not  a  gladiator,  though  some 
have  looked  upon  it  as  either  the 
original  work  or  a  copy  of  a  stat- 
ue by  Ctesilaus  (Cresilas),  a  Gre- 
cian sculptor,  and  contemporary 
of  Phidias.  It  is  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.  The  right  arm  of  this 
statue  has  been  restored.  It  is 
not  positively  known  by  whom 
this  restoration  was  made;  but 
the  work  has  been  credited  to 
Michael  Angelo  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  else  could  have  done 
it.     See    BoRGHRSB   Gladiatob 

I     and  WouKDEii  Gladiatoh. 


:tlMfl|aK,iw*vUi<lM*,l*bHa-        Ha  luinpMihlaliud-blmBlrtinir 


nelunuwnotili  and  shim  hiIh ^ 

Bn  of  lk*_Mj«  01a«Mir,]aM^nklB( 

__  -onlptnra  1 

Canon  <inrr-lBa). 


fliajtiir  ivskH  sT  to  PUnr. » 
UloT'd  br  all  lb*  nri  utttt.  u 
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Ear  of  Dionysius.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Syracuse,  in  Sicilv,  is 
a  cave  of  g^^eat  depth,  which  is 
said  to  have  l)een  ouilt  by  Dio- 
nysius the  Elder,  a  tvrant,  or 
usurper,  who  was  born  about  B.C. 
430.  and  died  B.C.;3($7,in  the  sixty- 
thinl  .vt'ar  of  hisa^e,  and  the  thir- 
ty-ninth of  liis  rule.  This  cave 
was  250  feet  lonz  and  80  feet  high. 
It  was  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
a  human  ear;  and  the  faintest 
sounds  were  carried  from  all  parts 
to  a  central  chamber,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  tympanum,  or 
drum,  of  the  ear.  in  this  remark- 
able whispering  gal  lery, Dionysius 
imprisoned  all  who  were  the  ob- 

iects  of  his  suspicions;  while  he 
limself  was  in  tlie  habit  of  passing 
entire  days  in  the  innermost  cham- 
ber, listening  to  the  conversation 
of  his  victims,  in  order  tliat  he 
might  ascertain  for  himself  who 
were  really  his  encniies.  Ancient 
writers  t«5ll  us  that  the  workmen 
who  constructed  the  cavern  were 
put  to  death  to  prevent  them 
from  divulging  the  use  to  which 
it  was  to  be  put,  and  that  whole 
families  were  sometimes  confined 
in  it  at  once.  Moilern  travellers 
relate  that  even  at  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  cuanges 
which  have  l>een  wrought  by  time, 
the  echo  is  su(*h  that  the  tearing 
of  a  sheet  of  pai)er  at  the  entrance 
can  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  re- 
motest part.  Pieces  of  iron  and 
lead  have  l)een  found  in  making 
excavations,  and  they  are  thought 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  chains 
and  staples  by  which  the  prison- 
ers were  confined. 

Thl»  serpent  In  the  wnll  \%  arranged  fbr 
hearing.    It  It  au  Ear  of  IHonynut. 

Qeorye  Sand,  Trans. 

Keverthele«».  even  in  the  height  of  his 
glory,  he  C Voltaire i  hax  a  »tninKe  senM- 
tiveneM  to  the  JiulKment  of  the  world: 
coult)  he  have  contrived  a  Dionytiut'  Ear^ 
In  the  Rue  Traverniire,  we  stiould  have 
found  him  watching  al  it  night  and  dity. 

Carlylc 


Earthly  Itove.  An  admired  pic- 
ture by  Caravaggio  {VXfd-Xma). 
In  the  Berlin  Museum. 

East  India  Docks.  These  docks, 
in  London,  originally  built  for 
the  East  India  Company,  have 
been,  since  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  India,  the  proi)erty  of 
the  Elast  and  W.est  India  (Compa- 
nies. They  were  oi>ened  in  1800. 
See  West  India  Docks. 

Captain  Cuttle  lived  on  the  brink  of  a 
little  canal  near  thf  India  I/octs,  where 
there  was  a  swivel  bridge,  wliich  opened 
now  and  then  to  let  some  wandering  mon- 
ster of  a  ship  come  roaming  up  tlio  street 
lilie  a  stranded  leviathan.  iMekem*. 

East  India  House.  The  house 
of  the  East  India  Company, 
**  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
association  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times."  It  was  situated  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  and 
was  taken  down  in  18()2,  its  cele- 
brated museum  having  been  re- 
moved to  Fife  House,  White- 
hall. The  museum  is  now  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 
Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  James  Mill, 
the  historian  of  British  India, 
were  clerks  in  the  East  India 
House. 


*•  My  printed  works  were  my 
recrcaUons  :  my  true  works  may  bo 
found  on  the  shelves  in  Lendenball 
Street,  filUng  some  hundred  folios.** 

CharUf$  Lamb. 

Scnndlnavian  Thor,  who  once  forirrd 
his  lN)lts  in  icy  Hecia,  and  built  palleys 
by  lonely  flords,  in  Enuland.  has  ad- 
vsnced  with  the  times,  has  shorn  his 
benni,  enters  roriiament,  sits  down  at  a 
desk  in  the  India  Howe,  and  lends  Alloll- 
nir  to  Birmlugiiam  for  a  steam  hnmmer. 

Etnermm. 

East  India  Marine  Hall.  A  build- 
ing in  Salem,  Mass.,  containing 
collections  of  the  Essex  Institute 
and  of  the  East  India  Marine  So- 
ciety. The  scientific  cabinets  of 
the  Essex  Institute  are  extensive 
and  well-arranged,  and  the  col- 
lections of  the  Marine  Society  in- 
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elude  manj  curiositieB  from  Ori- 
ental coantrieB  and  other  distant 
nationa. 

1^*  Among  the  nnmeroiu  enrioii- 
tic»M  •  pleee  of  wood*cftiTliig  in  the 
Ikam  of  two  bemlapbere*  14  incbet  in 
dlMiieter,  In  Um  ooneaTlUoi  of  which 
are  eanred  repreeenUUonA  on  the  one 
bcml^here  of  heaven  and  on  the 
ocber  of  belL  There  are  110  ftill. 
length  figures  in  the  carving,  and  the 
whole  is  very  ekilftilly  executed.  It  is 
■aid  to  be  the  woiic  of  an  Italian  monlc 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Saat  Boom.  A  noted  apartment 
in  the  White  House  at  Washing- 
ton, being  a  richly-decorated  hall 
80  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in 
width,  adorned  with  portraits  of 
the  Presidents,  and  used  for  pub- 
lic receptions. 

Eagle's  Nest.  A  celebrated  rock 
about  1,200  feet  in  height,  among 
the  Killamey  lakes  in  the  county 
of  Derry,  Ireland.  It  is  noted 
for  its  wonderful  and  exciting 
echoes.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact,  that  for  centuries 
it  has  been  the  favorite  abode  of 
eagles.' 

49*  **  It  is  impoMible  for  language  to 
convey  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  ex- 
ceeding delight  communicated  by  thin 
development  of  a  most  wonderfiil  prop- 
erty or  nature.  ...  It  is  not  only  by 
the  louder  sounds  that  the  echoes  of 
the  hills  are  awalcened ;  the  clapping  of 
a  hand  will  call  them  forth ;  almont  a 
whisper  will  be  repeated,  —  far  off,  ceas- 
ing, resuming,  ceasing  again." 

Mr,  andMra,  S,  C.  Hall. 


••  It  Is  scarcely  In  the  power  of 

language  to  convey  an  idea  oi  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  the  echoes  under 
this  cliff,  whether  they  repeat  the  dul- 
cet notes  of  music  or  the  loud,  discord- 
ant report  of  a  cannon.**  WeUl. 

Eastcheap.  An  ancient  thorough- 
fare in  London.  It  was  the  'East 
Cheap  or  market,  in  distinction 
from  Cheapside,  which  was  thd 
West  Cheap.  Here  was  the  fa- 
mous Boar's  Head  Tavern.  Stowe 
says  that  Eastcheap  was  always 
famous  for  its  **  convivial  doings. 
The  cookescried  hot  ribbes  of  beef 
roasted,  pies  well  baked ,  and  other 
victuals:  there  was  clattering  of 
pewter   pots,   harpe,   pipe,   and 


sawtrie.*'  See  Boab'b  Head  Tav- 

XRN. 

Then  I  hyed  me  Into  Bat'Ckepe, 
One  cryes  ribl»es  of  beA  and  many  a  pye; 
Pewter  pottes  they  clattered  un  a  heape. 

EotiekHm,  that  ancient  region  of  wit 
and  wsssaii.  where  the  very  names  of  the 
streets  rrllsned  of  good  cheer,  as  Fuddinic 
Lane  bears  testimony  even  at  the  present 
day.  Irving. 

Age,  caR,  wMom,  reflection,  l>egoiie  t 
I  |dve  you  to  the  winds.  Let's  have  t'oth- 
er Dottle  :  here's  to  the  memory  of  8hake> 
spesre,  Falstafl;  and  all  the  merry  men  of 
Jia$tekeap.  OoUUmUh. 

Shakespeare  knew  .  .  .  innumerable 
things :  what  men  ore.  and  what  the 
world  is,  and  how  and  what  men  aim  at 
there,  fVom  the  Dame  Quickly  of  modem 
EaUcheap  to  the  CsBSor  of  ancient  Rome, 
over  many  countrleo,  over  many  centu- 
ries. Cariyle. 

Eastnor  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Somers,  near  Ledbury, 
England. 

Eaton  HalL  A  noted  mansion, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
near  Chester,  England. 

Eaton  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London. 

Ebemburg.  A  ruined  castle  in 
Bavaria,  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  afforded  shelter  to  many 
of  the  early  Reformers. 

Ecce  Homo.  [Behold  the  Man.] 
A  favorite  subiect  of  representa- 
tion by  the  religious  painters  of 
the  Aliddle  Ages,  in  which  Christ 
is  exhibited  as  presented  to  the 
people,  according  to  the  account 
in  John  xix.  5. 


"  The  Kcce  Ifomo  Is  a  compara- 
tively late  subject.  It  did  not  occur  in 
the  Greek  Church,  .  .  .  it  does  not  ap. 
pear  in  early  ivories,  nor  in  moiiu- 
scripts.  ...  It  was  one  of  the  aims  in 
the  Iloman  Church  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  excite  comjpassion  for  the 
Saviour, — on  aim  which  has  always 
tended  to  lower  Art  by  lowering  the 
great  Idea  she  is  bound  to  keep  In  view." 

Lady  £<utlake. 

On  the  freshly  -  stretched  can\*as  of 
American  londiicnpes  plenty  of  Eeee  Ho- 
mos breathe  and  live,  who  hide  their 
wounds  lest  they  flU  the  eyes  of  behold- 
ers with  a  medioivai  pity.        John  Weiu. 

Of  a  great  number  of  composi- 
tions upon  this  subject,  a  few  only 
of  the  more  celebrated  or  familiar 
may  be  named. 
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Ecce  JTomo,  A  picture  bv  Fra 
Bartolommeo  (1469-1517).  In  the 
Pltti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Ecce  Homo,  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Antonio  Allegri,  sur- 
namedCorregjgio  (1494-1534).  The 
Virgin  is  represented  in  front 
fainting — a  unique  incident.  This 
picture  is  considered  a  master- 
work  of  Correggio.  Now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  There 
is  another  picture  b^  Corregffio 
upon  the  same  subject,  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin. 


,_  "  The  Ecce  Homo,  by  Corregsio, 
In  our  National  Gallery,  is  treatedin  a 
very  peculiar  manner  in  reference  to 
the  Virgin,  and  ia,  in  fact,  another  ver- 
sion of  Lo  Spatimo  [q.  v.],  the  fourth 
of  her  ineffbhle  sorrows.  Ilere  Christ, 
as  exhibited  to  the  people  by  Pilate,  is 
placed  in  the  distance,  and  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  least  important  part  of  the 
picture,  of  which  we  have  the  real  sub- 
ject in  the  far  more  prominent  figure  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  foreground.'* 

Mr:  Jameson. 


"  Correggio's  picture  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  is  a  master-work,  on 
which  all  praise  is  superfluous.  The 
fainting  Virgin  in  front  is  a  novel  inci- 
dent in  this  piece,  and,  far  from  adding 
pathos,  embarrasses  the  position  of  the 
eiaviour,  whose  attention  would  natural- 
ly be  concentrated  on  his  mother." 

Ladif  Eattlake. 


"Lastly  his  [Correggio'sJ  Ecce 
ITomo  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  a  paint- 
ing in  which  pain  and  sadness  and 
beauty  are  united  into  the  most  touch- 
ing spectacle.  Leonardo  alone,  beside 
him,  could  have  painted  it." 

Grimmt  TVans. 

Ecce  Homo,  A  picture  by  Lu- 
dovico  Cardi  da  Cigoli  (1599-1013), 
his  clipf  d*vexivre,  and  a  work  of 
the  highest  onier.  It  is  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 


"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pic- 
lures  of  this  subject  was  reserved  for 
a  comparatively  late  master  to  execute. 
Cigolrs  large  work  in  the  Pitti  .  .  .  can 
hardly  fail  to  touch  the  heart.  .  .  .  All 
is  mournful, gentle, and  loving;  and  the 
very  color  of  the  robe  adds  to  the  sad- 
ness." Ladi/  Ea»Uake. 

Ecce  Homo,  A  painting  by  Rem- 
brandt van  Byn  (1606-l(iG9). 

tar  "  That  '  inspired  Dutchman,' 
as  Mrs.  Jameson  has  called  Rembrandt, 
threw  ail  his  grand  and  uncouth  loul 


into  this  subject  [the  Sooe  Homo].  He 
painted  it  once  in  chiaroaciuro,  and 
treated  it  twice  in  an  etching,  each 
time  historically.**         Lady  EoHlak*. 

Ecce  Homo,  A  picture  by  Jan 
van  Mabuse  (1499-1562  ?),  a  Flem- 
ish painter.  It  is  in  the  Museum 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Ecce  Homo.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Titian  (1477-1576),  wUch 
includes  portraits  of  the  Kmperor 
Charles  V.  in  armor,  of  the  Sul- 
tan Solyman,  and  of  the  painter 
himself.  The  picture  formerly 
belonged  to  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  sold  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Now  ih  the  Belvedere 
Gallery  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Ecce  Homo,  An  admired  pic- 
ture by  Francesco  Barbieri,  call^ 
Guercino  (1590-1666).  In  the  Pa- 
lazzo Corsini,  Rome. 

iC9~  "  A  painting  which,  notwith- 
standing the  painful  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  all  its  hacknej'ed  representa- 
tions, is  full  of  such  deep  and  powerful 
expression,  and  so  faultless  in  its  exe- 
cution, that  it  awakens  our  highest  ad- 
miration.** Eaton* 

Eccentrics,  The.  A  convivial  club 
in  London,  which  first  met  about 
1800  in  a  tavern  in  Chandos  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
where  they  met  till  1840.  It  was 
an  offshoot  of  The  Brilliants. 

iC9~  "Amongst  the  members  were 
many  celebrities  of  the  literary  and 
political  world,  they  were  always 
treated  with  indulgence  by  the  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  From  its  commencement  the 
Kccentrlcs  are  said  to  have  numbered 
upwards  of  40,000  members,  many  of 
them  holding  high  social  position: 
among  others.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  Lord  Brougham.  On 
tlie  same  memorable  night  that  Sheri- 
dun  and  Lord  Petersham  were  admiUed, 
Hook  was  also  enrolled.'*  TYtnfrs. 

Echo  Canon.  A  remarkable  and 
famous  ra\ine  forming  a  gateway 
through  the  Wahsatch  range  of 
mountains  in  Utah  Territory.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
natural  spectacles  to  be  found  in 
the  West.  The  trains  of  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railroad  pass  through 
this  gorge. 

Echo  Lake.  A  picturesque  little 
lake  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
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Pkofllo  House  in  the  Franconia 
Moontidiis,  NJl.,  to  named  from 
the.xemarkable  echoea  which  can 
be  heard  here.  "Franconia  is 
more  fortunate  in  its  little  tarn 
that  is  rimmed  by  the  undis- 
turbed wilderness,  and  watched 
by  the  grizzly  peak  of  Lafayette, 
than  in  the  Old  Stone  Face  from 
TThich  it  has  gained  so  much 
celebrity." 

Beho  Birer.  A  partly  subterra- 
nean river  in  Kentucl^.  It  flows 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  with- 
in the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  finally 
empties  into  Green  Biver. 

Xeluse.    See  Fobt  dk  l'Eolusb. 

lEoole  PoXyteohnique.  [Polytech- 
nic SchooL]  A  celebrated  insti- 
tution in  Paris,  founded  in  1705. 
The  pupils  are  admitted  only  on 
examination.  The  candidates 
must  be  l>etween  16  and  20  years 
of  aee.  The  pupils  are  examined 
at  the  end  of-tiie  course,  which 
is  two  vears  in  length,  and  are 
assigned  to  various  positions  in 
the  public  service,  according  to 
their  proficiency.  They  nave 
more  than  once  shown  themselves 
ardent  politicians. 

Bostasy  of  St.  Francis.  A  picture 
by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (1609-1641). 
In  the  gallery  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Bddystone  Light-house.  The 
"  Ekldystone  "  is  the  name  of  the 
highest  part  of  a  perilous  reef 
alMut  14  miles  south-west  of  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth,  England. 
The  first  ligbt-house  upon  this 
dangerous  rock  was  begun  in  1696 
by  Henry  Winstanley.  Several 
years  after  the  completion  of  this 
structure,  whicli  resembled  a 
*'  Chinese  pagoda,  with  open  gal- 
leries and  fantastic  projections,'' 
it  was  entirelv  carried  away. 
Another  light-house,  built  of 
stone  and  timber,  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Rudyerd  in  1700,  and 
burned  in  1755.  The  third  and 
present  light-house  upon  the  Ed- 
dystone  rock  was  begun  by  John 
Smeaton  in  1756,  ana  finished  in 
1750.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  the 
separate  stones  are  securely  fas- 
tened  together  (and  the  lower 


courses  to  the  ledge)  by  an  ingen- 
ious system  of  dovetailing.  It  is 
100  feet  in  height  and  26  feet  in 
diameter.  Over  the  door  of  the 
lantern  is  the  inscription:  "  24th 
Aug.,  1750.    Laus  Dea" 

Bden  HalL  The  ancient  seat  of 
the  celebrated  Border  clan  of  the 
Musgraves,  near  Penrith,  in  Cum- 
berland, England.  An  interest- 
ing legend  is  connected  with  a 
curious  drinldng-cup,  an  heir- 
loom in  the  fanuly.     See  Luck 

OF  Ih>BXHAIX. 

Bden  Park.  A  pleasure-ground  of 
160  acres  on  an  eminence  east  of 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Bdgeoumbe.    See  Mouxr  Edob- 

CUMBB. 

Bdinburgh  Castle.  A  celebrated 
fortress  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar pile  of  buildings  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  city  of  Edinburgli, 
Scotland.  As  a  royal  residence 
it  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  taken  by  Cromwell 
after  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

Bdouard,  Bnfans  d'.  See  Enfans 
d'  Edouabd. 

Edward  the  Confessor's  ChapeL 
An  ancient  chapel  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  London,  in  which  are 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  early 
kings  )ind'  queens  of  England, 
with  their  families. 

Bgeria.    See  Fountain  of  Eoeria. 

Bglinton  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  near  Irvine, 
Scotland. 

Egypt.  See  Flight  nrto  Eotpt 
and  Reposb  in  Egypt. 

Bgyptian  HalL  1.  The  principal 
room  in  the  Mansion  House,  Lon- 
don, so  named  from  being  built 
in  accordance  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Hall  given 
by  Vitruvius. 

A  playftil  flinc7  could  hare  carried  the 
matter  further,  could  have  depicted  the 
fpast  in  the  Egyptian  HaiU  the  minlBters, 
chief  Justices,  and  right  reverend  prelates 
taking  their  eeatt  round  about  hit  lordship, 
the  turUe  aad  other  delicious  viands. 

fhaektray. 

2.  An  edifice  known  as  Egyp- 
tian Hall,  and  containing  lecture* 
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rooms,  a  bazaar,  and  gallerv  of 
curiosities,  is  situated  in  Picca- 
dilly, London 

Egyptian  Museum.  Tlie  collec- 
tion of  this  museum,  in  the  Vati- 
can, Rome,  was  begun  by  Pius 
VII. 

Ehrenberg.  A  fine  relic  of  medi- 
aeval times,  situated  on  a  rocky 
height  near  the  Moselle.  It  is 
thought  to  surpass  in  beauty  any 
of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine. 

Ehrenbreitstein.  [Broad  Stone  of 
Honor.]  This  fortress,  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  is  situate<l 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  377  feet 
above  the  river.  During  the 
French  Revolutionary  War  it  was 
l)esieged  four  times,  and  surren- 
dered in  1799.  The  French  sub- 
sequently blew  it  up,  and  desert- 
eel  it  in  1801.  The  fortress  was 
restored  at  great  exjwnse  by  the 
Prussians,  and  is  much  admired. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  one 
of  the  finest  on  the  Rhine.  Eh- 
renbreitstein, at  first  a  Roman 
castrttnit  was  a  refuge  for  the 
electors  of  Treves  in  mediaeval 
times. 

Jt^g"  "  Apart  fh)in  lt«  magnitude  and 
almoi^t  impregnable  situation  on  a  per* 
pcndicular  rock,  it  is  tilled  by  the  rec- 
ollections of  biHtorj',  Olid  hallowed  by 
the  voice  of  poetry."     Bayard  Taylor. 

Here  EhrenbrriMein^  with  her  shattered 

wall 
Black  with  tho  miner's  blast  upon  her 

height. 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell 

and  ball 
Rebounding  Idly  on  herstrenRthdld  light: 
A  tower  of  victory  I   from  whence  the 

tliuht 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watched  along  the 

J>lain; 
>eace  destroyed  what  War  could 
never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  rooft  bare  to  sum- 
mer's rain. 
On  which  tho  iron  shower  for  y^rs  had 
poured  in  vain.  Byron. 

Ehrenfels.  [Rock  of  Honor.]  A 
ruined  castle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  near  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine. 

Sichelstein.  [The  Acorn.]  The 
popular  name  of  the  old  Roman 
structure  at  Mayence,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Tower  of  Drusus. 
Bee  Dbusus,  Tower  of. 


1807.  A  picture  by  Jean  Loaki 
Ernest  Meissonier  (b.  1813).  The 
artist  is  said  to  have  labored  15 
years  upon  this  pictnre,  whkh 
was  purchased  by  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart  of  New  York  for  more 
than  300,000  francs. 

1814.  A  picture  by  Jean  Lonis 
Ernest  Meissonier  (b.  1813),  the 
eminent  French  painter. 

Eildon  HalL  A  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleucli,  near  Newton  St. 
Boswells,  Scotland. 

EiTxsiedeln  Abbey.  A  famous 
Benedictine  ab1)ey  in  the  town  of 
Einsiedeln,  Switzerland,  after  Lo- 
reto,  in  Italy,  the  most  celebrated 
resort-  for  pilgrims  in  Europe. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  taan 
150,000  persons  visit  this  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  annually  on  the  14th 
of  September. 

4f^  **  I  was  astonished  at  the  »plen> 
dor  of  this  church  situated  in  a  lonely 
and  unproductive  Alpine  valley.  The 
lofty  arches  of  the  celling,  which  arc 
covered  with  superb  fresco-paintings, 
rest  on  enormous  pillars  of  granite, 
and  every  imnt^e  and  ahrlne  la  richly 
ornamented  with  gold.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  pilgrims  came  from  a  long  die* 
tance."  Bayard  Taylor, 

Eiseme  Jungfrau.  See  Ibon  Vir- 
gin. 

Eleanor  Crosses.  A  popular  name 
of  memorials,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  erect4?d  to  Queen  Eleanor 
of  England  by  order  of  her  hus- 
band, King  Edward,  "in  every 
place  and  town  where  the  corpse 
rested  (on  its  way  from  Haraby 
to  Westminster). ''^  Fifteen  crosses 
are  believed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally erected,  of  which  only  three 
now  remain,  the  principal  and 
best  known  beingthose at  North- 
ampton and  at  Waltham.  See 
Charing  Cross. 

Time  must  destroy  those  crosses 

Raised  by  the  Poct-Rlnfr, 
But  as  loUK  as  the  blue  sea  tosaea. 

As  long  as  the  kkvlarks  sing. 
As  long  as  Londuirs  river 

Glides  stately  dnwn  to  the  Nora, 
Men  shall  rememiHr  ever 

How  he  loved  Queen  EleiLnore. 

Morttmer  ColHns. 

Electors  of  Treves,  Castle  of  the. 
A  vast  mediseval   palace  (btdlt 


1280)  new  CoblenE,  on  ths  Rhine. 
It  has  been  converted  into  a  man- 
ulaclory. 
EUepluuit.  The.  An  old  London 
tsrem  in  Fenchnich  BtTHet,  of 
earlier  date  than  the  Great  Fire 
of  im<.  takpD  down  in  the  first 
port  ol  this  teDtui?  and  reballt. 

EUephuita,  Oare-templea'  of. 
These  celebrated  remains  are 
situated  uiran  the  Island  ot  Ble- 
pbanta,  about  seven  miles  from 
Bombay,  In  India.  In  one  of  the 
(.'svea  is  a  colcwsal  flgure  of  the 
Hindoo  Tiinlty,  culled  the  Tri- 
murtl.  The  larsest  teinple-cave 
Is  i:fO  feet  loug  by  133  feet  in 
breadth. 

jn-  "The  PomiruHeJn  ibelncKl 
ror  du'itrcytiTg  beuhen  Iduli,  planii'd 

■nd  Bculplurtd  piiiirl*.  but  the  bn>g  uf 

llUdun.  Thii.  the  "TVimurtl.  )•  ■ 
id  »ni!  ItnpoiiiiK  piece  of  Bculpmr*. 
unwortb;  of  the  brit  perlud  or 

ily  adorned  mllrca'  thai 


55,' 


ZUsTatioa  of  the  Cross.    A  colos- 


asr  "Rubeniilnndifonliln  il 
Tllatdc  grentneH  u  the  Jnlnler  ol 
Icntuid  wlUUed  Kenvt.    The  effe 
lhliiplclure[lheElevBtlonoflhet'roMj 
In  uni-thttig  o>-erpowrrlne,  bm  In  ill 
oilier  FetpeclH  ll  bean  no  comparlfton 
with   the   Duceiil    rroni    the    Croai 
(v-s.]-"  Uatdbaak  efPiintitif. 

.    lO"  TbI)  lubjecl  bu  been  imted 

rtithleenih  tcniorlri,  by  VBodyck,  Le- 
bnin,  LirgtlileR,  ud  uUitra. 

SlSin  Cathedral.  This  ancient 
oalhedral,  on  the  hanks  ot  tlie 
Laasle,  was  fouiidpd  in  1224.  It 
lias  been  lepealedly  injured  by 
Are,  and  plundered,  ana  n-bnilt. 
Though  not  hannonlouSidilTerent 
noitions  being  ot  dilTcrunt  atylBn 
It  archilActtlre,  Its  TeinaiiiH  are 
in  the  w)ii>lt>  the  mont  inagnifiri^iit 
~  tl  ruins  In  Scotland. 


*  ELL 

Blcfn  Harblea.  A  collection  ol 
sculptures  brought  from  the  Par- 
thenon at  AThens  by  the  £ail  of 
Elgin,  and  now  deposited  In  the 
BrTtish  MuiwuiD,  London.  In 
1801  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  gone 
to  Athens  (iir  the  purpose,  re- 
ceived pemilsHlon  from  the  Ttirlc- 
tsh  Govcmuieiit  to  take  awnv  any 
stones  that  mighi  be  Intc rt'stiiiK 
to  him;  and  llic  result  of  his  In- 
bora  was  the  collection  which  has 
since  borne  his  name.  The  mar- 
bles were  purclia»Fd  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  In  ISlli. 

«a-"Were  the  Elgin  Usrblsi  loM, 

there  would  be  In  phllowpEy  irNewt " 

bwl  never  eil.ttO."  Uagdrnt. 

:n-"We  poweu   In   Enaliind  the 

mou   predoui   tiimple*  of  Grerlan 


their  eye*,  to  gBliep.  prance,  und  eur- 


eluUclly  of  tendon  and  the  KftneH  of 

Deab."  Fliixman. 

«9-  "  Tiord   Elirln,  it  Atbena,  uw 

the  Imminent  ruin  of  Ifae  Omek  rc- 

bo^.'^The  .h^  Mru'cli  n  rock,  und 
flahed  up,  by  dhTrn,  at  a  vaat  expenie, 

be  hia  applaudera/'  Enieraoa- 


unun^  Uie  £^n  Marbl 


Elijah    in   the   Wlldemesa. 


Bllodoro,  Staiua  d'.    See  8ta»ze 

OF  Rafhabl. 
Slislui,  St.    See  St.  Ei.i9ii7s. 

e  St.  Elizasbth  or 


EUen't  Iile.  An  Island  in  Loch 
Katrina,  Scotland,  celebrated  in 
the  leKendaryhlstorv  of  Gotland, 
and  lu  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem 
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of  **The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  as 
the  scene  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Fitz  James  and  the  hero- 
ine. 


•**It  U  a  little  island,  bat  yery 
famoas  in  Romance  land ;  for  Ellen,  aa 
almost  even'body  knows,  was  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  ...  A  more  poetic, 
romantic  retreat  could  hardly  be  Ima- 
gined :  it  Is  unique." 

J,  F.  JOunnewell. 


__  •<  A  beautlftil  little  turquoise  In 
the  silver  setting  of  Loch  Katnnc.** 

Bayard  Taylor, 

BlUsland.  A  farm  near  Holywood 
on  the  river  Nith,  in  Scotland, 
formerly  rented  by  the  poet 
Bums,  and  where  he  wrote  some 
of  his  most-admired  pieces,  such 
as  "Tarn  O'Shanter,"  and  "To 
Mary  in  Heaven."  **0n  a  win- 
dow in  the  house  may  still  be  seen, 
scratched  by  Burns  upon  the 
glass, '  An  honest  man's  the  no- 
blest work  of  God.'  *' 

Ellora,  Cave-temples  of.  A  series 
of  remarkable  and  celebrated 
sculptured  caverns  or  rock-tem- 

Sles  at  Ellora  in  the  Deccan,  In- 
ia,  which  are  class(Ml  amonj;  the 
greatest  wonders  of  architecture. 


' "  Their  character  is  antique,  but 

their  date  Is  uncertain :  all  that  can 
be  conjectured  beiuK  that  the  more  an- 
cient portion  of  them  belong  to  the 
ages  before  Christ.  They  are  conse- 
crated to  several  divinities  of  the  Brah- 
minic  I*anthcon.  The  hills  of  Ellora 
extend  a  length  of  two  miles  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent.    Their  flanks  are 

1>ierced  with  subterranean  galleries  not 
ess  than  two  leagues  in  extent.  Here 
is  to  be  found  a  great  hall,  nearly 
square,  which  is  180  feet  long,  160  feet 
broad,  and  18  feet  high.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  28  columns.  Certain  of 
the  excavations  disclose  many  stories 
which  communicate  with  each  other." 
Lf/etrtt  Trant.  Donald. 

Ellsworth,  Fort.    See  Fort  EiSls- 

WOKTH. 

Elmo,  St.    See  St.  Elmo. 

Elmwood.  An  ancient  colonial 
house  in  Cambridfi;e,  Mass.,  near 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  the 
home  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Mtham  Castle.  An  ancient  royal 
palace  in  England,  near  London, 
built  by  Edward  IV.    It  was  a 


frequent  residence  of  the  English 
sovereigns  before  Henry  "Vill., 
and  here  they  held  their  great 
Christmas  feasts.  It  is  now  a 
ruin,  and  used  only  as  a  bam. 

My  Cathedral.  The  old  convent- 
ual church  of  Ely,  near  Cam- 
bridge, England,  was  converted 
into  the  present  structure  by 
He'bry  VlII.  Of  the  existing 
edifice  the  oldest  part  was  erected 
in  the  reifi^  of  William  Rufus. 

Merrily  sane  the  monks  within  Ely 
When  Canute  the  King  ruwed  therri>y; 
(Row  me,  Knishts,  the  shore  along. 
And  listen  to  these  monks*  song). 

Old  Ballad. 

My  Hooae.  An  ancient  palace  in 
London,  where  "  old  John  of 
Gaunt,  time-honored  Lancaster," 
died.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare. 

Mj  lord  of  Ely^  when  I  was  last  in  Hoi- 

bom, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 

there; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 

Biehard  III. 

Mymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with 
Blindness.  One  of  the  famous 
cartoons  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  from  which  the  tapestries 
in  the  Vatican  were  executed. 

Mystfe  Bourbon.  See  Elys^e, 
Palais. 

Mys6es.    See  Champs  Elts^es. 

Elys^e  Napoleon.  See  Elts^e, 
Palais. 

Mystfe,  Palais.  A  celebrated  his- 
toric house,  Rue  dii  Faubourg 
St.  Honorc,  Paris,  built  in  1718. 
Here  at  different  times  lived  the 
Duchess  of  Bourljon  (from  whom 
it  was  called  Elvs^e  Bourbon), 
Murat,  Napoleon  1.,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Napoleon  III.  Here 
Napoleon  I.  signed  his  abdica- 
tion, and  here  he  passed  his  last 
night  in  Paris.  [It  was  also  for- 
merly called  Elysfe  Napol6in,'\ 

Mysian  Fields.  A  region  in  the 
neighl>orhoo(l  of  Baiie,  in  South- 
ern Italy,  covered  with  eardens 
and  vinej'ards,  and  which  is 
thought  to  correspond  with  the 
description  of  Elysium  given  by 
Virgil.     See  also  Champs  Ely- 

S^ES. 
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tia.  A  fine  relic  of  feudal 
near  Garden  in  Rhenish 

a,  pronounced  "  an  almost 
7  example  of  a  feudal  resl- 

spared  by  fire,  war,  and 
nd  remaining  in  nearly  the 
iondition  that  it  was  two  or 
centuries  ago."  It  is  in- 
d,  and  contains  a  curious 
ion  of  antiquities,      r 

Bditlons.  A  name  applied 
tain  carefully  printed  and 
t  editions  of  the  works  of 
and  Greek  authors,  issued 
Iters  of  the  name  of  Elze- 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden, 
id,  and  mostly  published 
m  1596  and  1G80. 

dead  authora  thronged  him  round 

out, 

revir't  gny*  ghosts  from  leathern 

ivcs  Ioi>kca  out.  Whittier. 

pation  Proclamation.  A 
3  by  Francis  Bicknell  Car- 

(b.  1830),  and  well  known 

:h  the  engraving  by  Kitchie. 

ainting  was  purchased  and 

te<l  to  Congress  in  1877.    It 

in  the  House  of  Rci>resent- 

in  the  National  Capitol, 
ngton. 

$L    See  Temple  Emanuel. 

»1  College.    A  foundation 
Universitv  of  Cambridge, 
nd.    Established  in  1584. 

Ation  of  St.  Ursula.  A 
3  by  Vittore  Carpaccio  (1450- 
,  In  the  Accademia  della 
Ajti  at  Venice,  Italy. 

:ation  of  the  Pilgrims.  A 
)  in  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
da  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
,  representing  the  denart- 
the  pilgrims  from  Hol- 
It  was  painted  by  Robert 

b.  1803),  and  was  completed 
aced  in  position  during  the 
Istration  of  President  Polk, 
rtist  is  considered  to  have 
:ed  bistorical  truth  in  order 
e  niight  produce  a  picture 
'  Wrong  effects.  The  sum 
thousand  dollars  was  paid 
*  work.  Familiar  from  its 
action  upon  bills  of  the 
al  currency. 


Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Claude  Lorrain  (1600-1G82).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Emma  Mine.  A  mine  of  precious 
ore  in  Utah  Territory,  south-east 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  sale  of 
this  mine  to  a  stock-company, 
some  years  ago,  most  of  the  stock 
being  held  in  London,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  notoriety,  and  caused 
much  sensation. 

Emperor  of  Bells.  [Russian,  Dear 
KohkoL]  A  renowned  bell  pnv 
served  in  the  Kremlin  at  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  cast  by  order  of  the 
Empress  Anne  in  1730.  It  was 
broken  a  few  vears  afterward  by 
the  burning  of  the  wooden  tower 
in  which  it  was  suspended.  It  is 
said  to  be  over  21  feet  in  height, 
about  22  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  to  weigh  between  100  and 
200  tons,  and  to  contain  an 
amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, estimated  to  be  worth  $1,500,- 
000.  The  »*New  Bell"  of  Mos- 
cow is  21  feet  in  height,  and  18 
feet  in  diameter. 


'  *'  From  the  tf mo  of  Herodotus, 
the  Scythians  were  great  costera  of 
metal,  and  famous  for  their  bells.  The 
specimens  of  casting  of  this  sort  in  Rus- 
sia reduce  all  the  great  bells  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. It  of  course  became  necessary 
to  provide  places  In  which  to  hang 
these  hells;  and  as  nothing  in  Byzan- 
tine or  Armenian  architecture  afforded 
a  hint  for  amalgamating  the  belfry  with 
the  church,  they  went  to  work  In  their 
own  way,  and  constructed  towers  whol- 
ly independent  of  the  churches." 

ffrffuaton. 

Emperors,  Hall  of  the.    See  Hall 

OP  THE  EUPERORS. 

Empire.  See  Course  of  Empire 
and  Star  of  Empire. 

Endowment  House.  A  building 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory', 
in  which  many  of  the  rites  of 
the  Mormon  worship,  such  as 
"  sealings,"  and  baptisms  for  the 
dead,  are  performed,  and  whore 
they  claim  to  receive  their  **  en- 
dowments" from  heaven.  The 
edifice  is  constructed  of  unburnt 
brick. 
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Enf ana  d*  Edoaard.  [Edward's 
Children.]  A  picture  by  Paul 
Delaroche  (1797-185G). 

jK9-"The  'Enfans  d'Edouard*  \n 
renowned  over  Europe,  and  has  ap- 
peared in  a  hundred  aifferent  ways  in 
print.  It  is  properlv  pathetic  and 
gloomy,  and  merits  fully  its  high  repu- 
tation/* Thackeray, 

I^ni^elberg;  Abbey.  A  noted  Ben- 
edictine abbey  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Switzerland. 
It  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  the  present  buildins 
was  erected  in  tno  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  Tliere  is  a  tra- 
dition that  anj^cl^  chose  the  site 
of  the  monastery. 

Whose  snthentlc  lar 
Sung  itom  that  heavenly  ground  in  mid> 

(llo  nir. 
Made  known  the  spot  where  Piety  should 

ruise 
A  holy  structure  to  th*  AImlghty*s  praise. 

Wordiieorth, 

Engldnderhiibel.  [English  Hill- 
ock.]  A  mound  In  Switzerland, 
al>out  11  miles  from  Lucerne, 
containing  the  bones  of  3,000 
Englishmen,  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  were  de- 
feated iu  battle  wliile  devastating 
the  Swiss  cantons. 

Enfflish  Coasts.  See  Our  English 
Coasts. 

English  Opera  House.  See  Ly- 
ceum Theatre . 

Enterprise,  The.  1.  An  Arctic 
exploring  sliip  which  sailed  to  the 
Northern  seas  under  Sir  James 
Boss  in  1848. 

2.  An  armor-plated  shipof  the 
British  navy,  launched  Feb.  9, 

Entombment,  The.  A  subject 
very  often  treated  by  the  great 
religious  painters  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  exhibiting  the  burial  of 
Christ  in  accordance  with  the 
Scrintural  account  of  that  event. 
Of  tlie  great  number  of  pictures 
upon  this  subject,  among  the 
more  celebrated  are  those  given 
below. 

Entombment  The,  A  picture 
by  Giotto  dl  Bondone  (1270-1.336). 
In  the  Chax)el  of  the  Arena,  Pad- 
ua, Italy. 


Entomhment,  The.  A  magnifi' 
cent  picture  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
(1300-1306?),  executed  for  tlie 
church  of  Or-San-Michele.  Now 
in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  It- 
aly. 

Entomhment,  The,  A  picture 
by  Pietro  Penigino  (144fr-1524). 
In  the  Palazzo  Fitti,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Entombment t  The,  A  picture 
by  Jan  Mostaert  (1474-li555),  the 
Flemish  painter.  It  is  now  in 
thepossession  of  Rev.  Mr.  Heath 
at  Enfield,  England. 

Entombment i  The,  A  famoM 
picture  by  Titian  (U77-1576),  rep- 
resenting this  well-known  suh- 
lect.  It  IS  in  the  Louvre,  Pari*. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  Manfrin 
Gallery,  Venice,  Italy. 

40*  "An  instance  of  the  manner  In 
-which  all    subjects  ninietered  to  U* 
favorite  fomis  of  difjmity  and  tranqdil' 
lity.    The  grief  of  such  noble  beings  tf 
support  the  half-concealed  bodv  of  the 
Lord  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  sod 
impressive  things  in  this  world.  Though 
all   intent  on  the  sacred  object  tbej 
bear,  the  fact  of  their  bearing  it  is  a 
jBction.    Such  strength  and  strain  u 
would    actually    have     been    needed, 
would  have  overturned  all  the  gravity 
which  was  Titian's  chief  aim,  and  the 
cloth  by  which  they  susuln  the  great 
weight  of  a  welUdeveloped  body  is  not 
even  drawn  tight  beneath  their  grasp.** 

£a§tUUu. 

Entombment,  The,  A  celebrated 
altar-piece  by  Raphael  S^zio 
(14«.'M520),  (tainted  for  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia,  Italy, 
and  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
^t  Rome. 

19-  "  This  is  the  first  of  Raphael's 
comp  tsitions  in  which  a  historical  sub* 
ject  is  dramatically  treated ;  and,  as  is 
evident  fiom  the  number  of  designs 
and  studies  ht  made  for  the  picture,  it 
tasked  his  powei  A  to  the  utmost." 

JSkutiaie, 

«-  "  The  Virgin  jfother  la  alwars 
introduced    [In    nn    ••^ntombment*']. 
Either  she  swoons,  whi 
Qreel^  conception,  or  Kh 


is  the  ancient 
follows  with 


streaming  eyes  and  cIah 
pious  disciples  who  bear  t 
of  her  Son,  as  in  Ilaplmel 
picture    in  the  Borghese 
Titian's  hardly  less  beauti 


hands  the 
dead  form 
wonderAil 
,  and 
in  the 


Louvre." 


Mn. 
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4^  '*  This  picture  belongs  Indlfput- 
abltr  among  the  chief  works  of  Raphael ; 
and  we  may  even  assign  it  the  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  oil-paintings  of 
this  master  in  Rome,  not  even  excepting 
the  renowned  Transflsuration  ana  the 
lo-called  Madonna  dl  FoUgno.*' 

Plainer,  Trant. 

49*  **In  RaphaePs  Entombment  of 
Christ,  we  perceive  the  first  traces  of 
If  ichael  Angelo*s  influence." 

Grimm,  Trana. 

Entombmenl,  The.  A  picture 
by  Roger  van  der  Weyden  the 
Younger  (d.  1529). 

49*  **  The  picture  of  the  Entomb- 
ment by  him  [van  der  Weyden],  in  the 
National  Gallery,  is  as  much  more  sad 
to  the  heart  than  the  passionate  Italian 
conception,  as  a  deep  sigh  sometimes, 
than  a  flood  of  tears.  No  finer  concep- 
tion of  manlv  aorrow,  sternly  reprctseu, 
exists  than  in  the  hc»ads  of  Nlcodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arlmathea.** 

Lady  EasUake, 

Entombment,  The,  A  picture  by 
Paul  Veronese  (1630-1588),  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  his  cA^/«  d'cetivre. 
In  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Entombment,  The.  A  picture 
by  Michelangelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
named  Caravaggio  (1501>-l(i09), 
and  his  most  famous  work.  In 
the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Entombment,  The.  A  picture  by 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (i59f)-16«). 
In  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

IBntresol,  Soci^t^  d*.  A  French 
club  established  by  the  Abbe 
Alan  at  Paris  in  1724. 

Epiphany,  The.  A  picture  by 
Gheerardt  David  (1484-1523),  the 
Flemish  painter.  Now  at  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria.  A  replica  of  the 
name  in  the  gallery  of  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

£pping  Forest.  Formerly  a  very 
large  district,  extending  from  Ep- 
ping  almost  to  London.  It  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Wal- 
tham  Forest.  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood was  Hainault,  which 
contains  more  beautiful  scenerv 
than  any  other  forest  in  England. 
Great  inroads  have  been  made 
upon  Epping  Forest,  and  it  now 
contains  not  more  than  4,000  acres. 
It  is  much  resorted   to   by  the 


inhabitants  of  London.  In  the 
forest,  about  a  mile  from  Epping, 
is  Queen  Elizabeth's  **  Hunting 
Lodge,"  which  commands  a  beau- 
tiful prospect. 

The  CambridKe  scholam  trembled  [sev- 
enteenth century]  when  thev  approactied 
Epping  Fore$t^  even  in  brmuT  day. 

Maeaulay. 

Erasmus.  1.  A  portrait  by  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger  (141*8-1543), 
and  considered  one  of  his  moat 
admirable  works.  It  is. now  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Radnor, 
at  Longford  Castle,  England. 
This  picture  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  1525.  There  is  also 
another  portrait  of  Erasmus  by 
Holbein  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

2.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  great 
scholar  in  Rotterdam,  where  ho 
was  born. 

Erasmus.  See  Mabtvrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus. 

Erbach  Castle.  An  old  family 
mansion  at  Erbach  in  tlit^  Oden- 
wald,  containing  a  rare  collection 
of  antiquities. 

Ercole  Famese.  See  Farnesr 
Hrrcules. 

Erebus,  The.  An  Arctic  exploring 
vessel  which  sailed  from  England 
imder  Sir  John  Franklin  in  May, 
1845,  and  never  returned.  A 
document  dated  April  25,  1848, 
was  discovered  in  a  cairn  on  the 
shore  of  King  William's  I^nd  by 
Capt.  McClintock  of  the  Britisli 
expedition  sent  out  by  Lady 
Franklin,  in  which  document  it 
was  stated  that  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin died  June  11,  1847;  that  the 
Erebus  and  her  comimuion  ship, 
the  Terror,  were  abandoned  Ai)ril 
22,  1848;  and  that  the  survivors 
had  started  for  the  Great  Fish 
River. 

Erechtheum.  ['Ep«x0«(ov.]  This,  the 
most  venerable  of  the  sanctua- 
ries of  Greece,  and  closely  linked 
with  the  early  legends  of  Attica, 
was  situated  upon  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  so  called  from  being  tlio 
place  of  interment  of  Erechtheiis, 
who  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  Athenian  religion.  The  ori- 
ginal Erechtheum  was  burnt  by 
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the  Persians;  but  the  new  temple, 
built  upon  the  ancient  site,  was  a 
very  beautiful  structure,  and  one 
of  the  chief  works  of  Athenian 
architecture.  It  was  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  was  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Parthenon,  and  near 
the  northern  wall  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. The  appearance  of  the  ex- 
terior can  be  judged  from  the 
existing  ruins,  but  the  interior 
presents  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
confusing  ruins. 

jQ9*"  It  contained  several  oblccts  of 
the  (H'cat^Bt  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Ucre  wa«  the  most  ancient  statue  of 
Athena  Polios,  that  is,  Athena,  the 
guardian  of  the  city.  This  statue  was 
made  of  olive-wood,  and  was  said  to 
have  fallen  down  iVom  heaven.  Hero 
was  the  sacred  olive-tree,  which  Athena 
called  forth  from  the  earth  in  her  con- 
test with  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of 
Attica;  here  al»o  was  the  well  of  salt 
water  which  Poseidon  produced  by  the 
stroke  of  liis  trlJcnt,  the  imprewion  of 
wliich  was  seen  upon  the  rock;  and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrops 
as  well  as  that  of  Erechtheus.  .  .  .  The 
form  of  the  Erechthelum  differs  from 
every  other  known  example  of  a  Gre- 
cian temple.  Usually  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticos,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the 
other  at  its  western,  end.  The  Erech- 
theiuni,  on  the  contrary,  though  oblong 
In  shape  and  having  a  portico  at  the 
eastern  front,  had  no  portico  at  its  west- 
ern end;  but  fVom  either  side  of  the 
latter  a  portico  projected  to  the  north 
and  Boutn,  thus  rorminK  a  kind  of  tran- 
sept. Consequently,  the  temple  had 
three  porticos."  Smith's  Diet. 


'  Nowhere  did  the  exquisite 
taste  and  skill  of  the  Athenians  show 
themselves  to  greater  advantage  than 
here;  for,  though  every  detail  of  the 
order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh 
or  rcrHcpolis,  all  are  so  purified,  so  im- 
bued with  purely  Grecian  taste  and 
feeling,  that  they  have  become  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  far  more  beautiful  order 
than  ever  existed  in  the  land  in  which 
they  had  their  origin.  .  .  .  Owing  lo 
tlie'Erechthcium  having  been  convert- 
ed into  a  Byzantine  church  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  almost  all  traces  of  its 
original  internal  arrangements  have 
been  obliterated;  and  this,  with  the 
peculiar  combination  of  three  temples 
ill  one,  makes  it  more  than  usually  diflS- 
cult  to  restore."  Fergttsson. 

Erectheum,  The.  A  London  club, 
founded  in  183G,  and  afterwards 


joined  with  the  ParthenoB  Clab. 
See  Parthenon. 
Eremitaffe.  A  palace  in  Bayieuth, 
Germany,  erected  by  the  mw- 
graves,  in  the  early  part  of  tin 
last  century. 

Eremo,  Saoro  {or  Santo).  See  Si- 
CKO  Eremo. 

EriOBBon,  The.  A  vessel  bniltby 
John  Ericsson  (b.  1803),  «pd 
named  after  him.  She  was  in* 
tended  to  be  propelled  by  hot  wr 
instead  of  steam ;  but,  after  sodm 
experimental  trials,  the  caloric 
en^ne  was  taken  out  in  1855,  and 
replaced  by  steam-engines. 

Erythrsoan  SibyL  A  flg:ure  in  one 
of  the  frescos  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  Home,  executed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  (1476-1564). 

Esarhaddon'B  Palace.  A  celebrat- 
ed Assyrian  palace,  commonly 
known  as  the  South-West  Palace 
at  Nimroud.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire ;  and  the  existing  remfuna 
consist  of  tlie  entrance  or  south- 
ern hall,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  lt;5  feet  in  length  by  62  feet  in 
width.  It  is  the  largest  hall  yet 
discovered  in  Assyria. 

Esbekeeyah,  The.  The  great 
square  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  contain- 
ing about  450,000  square  feet.  On 
it  are  the  principal  hotels  and 
other  prommeut  buildings.  It 
was  formerly  inundated  during 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  a 
canal  was  cut  around  it  to  pre- 
vent this  disaster;  but  since  1866 
this  canal  has  been  filleil  up, 
some  of  the  ancient  houses  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  by 
new  ones,  and  a  central  space  has 
been  enclosed  as  a  public  garden, 
with  cafes,  theatres,  etc.  [Writ- 
ten also  Ezbekeyieh.] 

jj®*  ••  The  great  square  of  th<»  Elbe- 
keeyeh  is  always  gay  on  Sundays, 
when  the  Franks  walk  there  aner 
church,  and  the  Mohammedans  sit 
smoking  in  groups  to  watch  them. 
.  .  .  The  Eastern  and  Western  groups, 
—  the  tnrbans  and  bumooses  here,  and 
the  French  bonnet*  and  mantles  there,— 
all  among  the  dark  acacias,  or  crossing 
the  gleams  of  bright  sunshine,  make  a 
stranee  picture,  not  to  be  likened  to 
any  thing  I  saw  afterwards.'* 

JfiM  MarUneoM. 
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Sschemheim  Tower.  A  pictiir- 
es<me  and  admired  watch-tower 
iu  Frankiort-on-the-Main. 

2*scoriaL  An  immense  pile  of 
buildings  situated  near  Madrid, 
8pain,  which  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  It  wa8  built  by  Philip  II., 
as  a  mausoleum,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  his  father,  and 
served  at  once  many  purposes,  as 
a  palace,  convent,  treasury,  tomb- 
house,  and  museum.  It  was  be- 
gun by  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo 
in  ViSS,  and  finished  in  1584.  Its 
name,  according  to  some,  is  de- 
rived from  EKoria,  the  drosB  of 
iron-mines  which  still  exist  here. 
The  building  was  begun  upon  the 
anniversary  of  St.  LAwrence,  and, 
according  to  the  tradition,  was 
made  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
gridiron,  the  instrument  upon 
which  that  saint  is  recorded  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  This 
story,  however,  is  now  believed 
to  be  an  invention  of  later  date. 
The  huge  and  sombre  structure, 
standing  at  an  elevation  of  2,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  mountain 
out  of  wnich  it  has  been  con- 
structed. It  is  built  of  granite  in 
the  Doric  order,  and  was  till  lately 
the  country  palace  and  mauso- 
leum of  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
a  part  of  the  edifice  being  used 
for  educational  purposes.  It  is 
now,  however,  but  a  mere  wreck, 
and  being  deprived  of  its  monks 
and  revenues,  and  exposed  to  the 
mountain  storms,  is  constantly 
subject  to  injury.  [Written  also 
EKurial,] 

$^  "The  JPtcorial  is  m  vulgar  a 
name  an  the  Tuileriea.  It  signifles  the 
place  where  scoria  are  thrown ;  and  It 
was  so  called  because  there  was  an  iron 
manafactory  near  that  threw  its  scoria 
on  the  spot.  Its  more  jast  name  is  San 
Lorenzo  el  Reale,  since  It  is  a  royal 
convent  dedicated  to  St.  Lorenzo.  It 
Is  a  monument  of  the  magnificence,  the 
irolendor,  the  superstition,  and  perhaps 
the  personal  fears,  of  Philip  II.  .  .  . 
The  convent  itself  Is  worthy  of  the 
severest  influences  of  the  most  monkish 
ages.  It  is  the  only  establishment  I 
have  ever  met  that  satisfied  all  the  ideas 
I  had  formed  of  the  size  of  a  monastery 


euch  an  Mrn.  Riidcliffc  or  DonniH  ,lu»- 
i)cr  Murpliy  dew.'ribeB,  and  which  in 
here  t>o  immense  that,  in  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  its  chief  staircase  alone,  a 
large  bouse  might  be  built." 

George  Ticknor. 

The  romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  exqui- 
site picture  of  human  manners,  will  out- 
live the  palace  of  the  Eteurial  and  tlie 
hnperial  eagle  of  Austria.  Gibb<m. 

It  CWolfert's  Roost]  Is  said,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  modelled  after  the  cocked  hat 
of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  as  the  Eteurial 
was  modelled  after  the  gridiron  of  tlic 
blessed  St.  Lawrence.  Irmng. 

No  house,  though  it  were  the  TuilerieR. 
or  the  EaeurieU^  Is  good  for  any  thing  with- 
out a  master.  Emenon. 

Bet  as  a  challenge  at  the  mountain's  side, 
Afar  the  dark  Eteurial  Is  descried. 
Three  hundred  f;eet  firom  earth  upllfUng 

thus 
On  Its  colossal  shoulder  firmly  braced. 
Huge  elephant,  the  cupola  defaced. 
Granite  debauch  of  Spain's  Tiberius. 

T.  QaMier^Trani. 

EsctiriaL    See  Escorial. 

Esher  (or  Asher)  Place.  A  lovely 
spot  in  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque vales  of  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, England,  noted  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  after  his  fall  and  retire- 
ment from  court.  An  old  brick 
tower  is  still  standing,  which 
formed  part  of  the  palace  when 
it  belonged  to  the  See  of  Win- 
chester. The  place  is  covered 
with  fine  groves  of  fir  and  beech, 
oaks  and  elms. 

Esplanade,  The.  A  magnificent 
promenade  in  Calcutta,  llindos- 
tan,  being  an  open  snace  of  three 
or  four  miles  in  lengtn  and  nearly 
a  mile  in  breadth,  extending 
along  the  banks  of  the  H(X)gly, 
lined  with  stately  mansionH,  and 
crowded  with  fine  equipages. 

Esquiline  Hill.  [Lat.  Mom  Esqiu- 
linus.^  One  pf  the  seven  hills  of 
ancient  Rome,  of  wide  extent  ami 
undefined  form,  and  now  covered 
with  ruins.  It  is  less  a  distinct 
hill  than  a  projection  of  the  Cani- 
nagna.  The  name  is  derived  by 
Varro  from  exndttts,  because  of 
the  ornamental  groves  which  were 
planted  upon  it.  In  the  later 
aays  of  the  republic  and  in  the 
time  of  the  empire,  the  Esquiline 
was  a  fashionable  place  for  resi- 
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dence.  The  section  known  as  the 
Carinas  was  nnon  the  slope  of  the 
hill  towards  the  Coliseum.  Con- 
suls and  emperors  lived  u|x>n  the 
Esquiline.  There  were  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Maecenas,  and  of 
Virgil,  and  possibly  of  Horace, 
a  i>art  of  Nero's  (Golden  House, 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  many 
other  structures,  now  in  ruins. 

Hufflce   It  now  tbe  EsquUiau  mount   to 

rench 
With  weary  wins;,  and  nvek  the  itacred  rc»t« 
or  Maru'ii  numbie  teoeincnt.    John  Dyer. 

Essex,  The.  A  noted  frigatu  of 
the  United  States  navy,  m  ser- 
vice in  the  war  of  1H12.  She  was 
huilt  in  1812.  The  Essex  surren- 
dered to  the  British  shiiM  Phoebe 
and  Cherub,  March  28,  1814. 

Our  Kitycra  on  the  rrenldent 

Wiil  tmm,  sink,  and  destroy ; 
Ttio  Con^nr^M  on  the  Kmzil  coast 

Your  commerce  will  annoy. 
The  Htuex  on  the  Mouth  Bcu 

Will  put  out  all  your  lights: 
The  daft  she  wears  at  nmrtt*lu>iid 

lA  *•  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rlirht«.*' 

Old  Song. 

Essex  Head.  This  club  in  I^ondon 
wjiH  formed  in  178.1  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who  writes  to  Sir  Joshua 
Uf'ynnlda  that  "  the  company  is 
nunu^rous,  and,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The 
t4*rius  are  lax,  and  the  expenses 
light.  .  .  .  We  moot  twice  a 
week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeit.s 
twoi>encc.*'  The  club  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  Dr. 
Johnson's  death.  Boswell,  de- 
scribing the  formation  of  the 
club,  says,  that,  notwithstanding 
'*  thr  complication  of  disorders 
undi'r  which  Johnson  now  la- 
bored, be  did  not  ntsign  himself 
to  desiy»ndeucy  and  discontent, 
but  witli  wisdom  and  spirit  en- 
(bnivored  to  console  antl  amuse 
his  mind  with  as  many  innoi^ent 
enjoyments  as  he  could  proi-ure. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned 
the  cordiality  \iith  which  he  in- 
sisted that  Huch  of  tbe  meml>ers 
of  the  oM  club  in  Ivy  Lane  as  sur- 
vived, should  meet  again  and 
dine  togeth<?r,  which  they  <li«l, 
twi<'e  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  his 
house;  and,  in  order  to  insure 
himself  in  the  evening  for  three 


days  in  the  week,  Johnson  insti- 
tuted a  club  at  the  Essex  Head, 
in  E^ex  Street. 


"But,  turning  to  Eaaez  Street, 
and  not  many  doors  down  on  tho  left, 
at  the  corner  of  a  little  cross-passage 
leading  to  the  pretty  Temple  gate  with 
its  light  iron-work,  we  come  on  tbe 
Essex  Head  Tavern,  an  old,  mean  pub- 
lic houM}  of  well-grimed  brick.  It  was 
here,  in  bis  decay,  that  Johnson  svt 
up  a  kind  of  superior  club,  the  Ivy 
Lane.  IU)swell  is  angry  with  Hawkins 
for  calling  it  an  ale-house,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt ;  but  certainly,  while  the  Cheshire 
Cbeosc,  the  Mitre,  and  tho  Cock  are 
tavcmn,  thin  seems  to  have  been  more 
within  the  category  of  an  ale  or  public 
house.  It  has  been  so  re-arranged  and 
altered  to  suit  the  intentions  and  pur- 
poses of  tbe  modem  public,  that  tDcre 
is  no  tracing  its  former  shape.'* 

FttMfferald, 

Essex  House.  A  noble  mansion 
in  London,  of  which  only  a  few 
relics  now  remain,  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  E^ex,  the  favor- 
ite of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Next  whereunto  there  ttandes  a  stately 

l>lAce 
Where  oft  T   gaj'ned  gifles  and  eoodly 

grace 
Of  that  Krrat  lord  which  therein  wont  to 

dwell.  Spmter. 

Estes  Park.  A  picture  by  Alltert 
BiersUult  (b.  1829).  Now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

^tienne,  St.    See  St.  ^tirnnk. 

^toile,  Arc  de  1*.  See  Aug  db 
l'Etoile. 

Eton  CoUege.  A  famous  educa- 
tional establishment  in  the  town 
of  Eton,  England.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1440  by  Henry  VI.  It  has 
long  been  a  favorite  place  of  e<lu- 
cation  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentrv.  Among  the  great 
men  who  nave  studied  at  Eton 
may  be  meutionetl  Sir  Rol)ert 
Walpolo,  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Gray,  AValpole,  West,  Fox,  Can- 
ning, Hallam  the  historian,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellingt<m.  Tho 
buildings  form  two  quadrangles, 
and  consist  of  towers,  cloisters, 
and  a  line  Gothic  chai)el. 

Tlie  habit  of  brag  runii  thronph  all 
cImum'a,  frum  the  Time$  newspaper 
thnnitrh  p4iliticlanft  and  nootft,  thri>n»rh 
WonlHWonh,  I'arlyle,  3I11I,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  down  to  the  boys  of  Eton. 

Efntrton. 


miBn  EnEefUi 


Xtoa  Montflm.  A  celebration  liehl 
annually  at  flnt,  then  bientilallf, 
anil  at  lost  triennially,  by  the 
boys  of  the  school  at  Eton,  Eiig- 
lanil.  They  formctl  a  nrocesaiuti, 
and  marched,  armyed  in  military 

coitume.  to  bait  H!"  —  *' 

where  they  dineil,  _._„   ._ 

their  school  at  Evuning.  Some  of 
tbe  boys,  in  fancy  coHtnmes,  way- 
laid travellon  npon  the  roailii, 
•nd  levied  a  tai  tot  tlia  beiiuftt 
Of  their  captain.  In  retuci 
beatoned  a  small  quautity  < 

t^i 
Bttrick  Foreat.  An  ancient  irooil- 


the  borders  of  ttic  river  Hltrick, 
in  Scotland.  Only  scoiitv  r.iin- 
nanta  of  it  are  now  left.  See  Cal- 


On  enntt  Fartft  mniintiliu  dun, 

Andtcck  lliobejitb-frTquentlnjtbnfutL 
rsrtlirou^lillw  noundiiy  lolitiulv- 

Kttriok  HoDBs.  A  farrn  la  the  |mr- 
M\  of  Etirick.  Scotland,  the  liirtli- 
nlarc  of  James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick 
fehephPTd." 

Utruacan  Muieum  (Muaeo  Orpgiw 

rinnu).    A  Bplemlid   -' 

Btni —.-.....- 


In  tbe  Vatican,  Koine. 
Eaolld  Avenue.    A  notetl  street  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  tronsidereil  oneol 
the  flneit  la  the  country. 


J  at  Gubbio,  Italy,  i 

which  place  they  were  ilisouvered, 
and   whence   they  derivu    their 

ZlulenapieBel.  A  tamoita  engrav- 
ing by  Luc  JbcoIwi,  coinuionly 
caTlei!  Liicas  van  Leyden  {14!>1- 
1533),   tbe    Flemish  artist,  cele- 

'-ac«din  part  for  i -  '■ 

is8al<l  that  "  no_  _ 
iginal  impressions  1 
ence,  though  thtirc  aru  many 
copies."  One  of  the  originals  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  [Also 
called  The  Peoiunli  Trai\lUn'j.\ 

Buropa,  Rape  of.  See  ItAPit  op 
El-kofa. 

Euatachs,  St.    See  St.  Eistache, 

Euiton  Bquare.  A  ivell-known 
public  squaru  in   London,   Eug- 

BvaQgalists.    See  Fouii  Evangrl- 

Sve.  A  well-known  statue  bv 
Thorwnldsen  (t770-l»H).  IiiSlut- 
furd  House,  London. 


«»-'-IIl»    [PowmtVI    Err    la  nn- 

fllCiin-i'.  iiIlbouKb  hiK  'Urfi-k  SInvt'liu 
■milnisl  Inrgcr  jiopuliirll]'  riltnply  fKiin 

'ArtJoUTHBt. 

■9-  "  The  cMmllsl  chanctvr  at  the 
Evr  uf  l>owi-n>  Ih  llmt  hu  hi  lune  n(tn 
imafrliH^  and  proiHived  tu  cmbiKly; 
thnt  Li,  be  rL^n^flcnti*  (hemtttber  of  uur 
txcc  undpr  Ihp  ncw.boni  Ktmr  uf  r,<v!l 
ud  wroiii:.  tb«  ilinturbiinei!  of  tbnt 
■nuiml  pqulllbrium  thu  hvid  her  mjuJ  m 
tint  Jn  innqiiH  wlfpolHe  .  .  .  ti  Ih 
Evf,  beautiful,  luvinf,  ffnndLy  umltT- 
nal.  ipndcr,  eonSdlng,  bui  irlvd  uid 
IcmpMd."  Tttrkftvuin. 


Bogubino  Tables.  Celebrntcil 
bronrc  tablt^ls,  diaoovcrpd  in  1444, 
bearing  iii»criptions  which  have 


Eve.    See  Rrpestast  Eve. 

Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  .\  noij>d  pi(^ 
I  inro  1.y  John  E.  MlUaU  (b.  ISi!))- 
I     In  London. 
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4^  "  In  the  Eve  €(f  St.  Agnei  of 
MilUiis,  a  lady  In  a  low-bodied  evening- 
dreM  la  ivpres«nted  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  atudied  effect  of  twilight  as 
having  the  appearance  of  a  oorp«e-like 
green ;  and  the  chamber  is  of  the  same 
hue."  TViine,  7Vxin«. 

JEveninff,  The.  [Ital.  77  Cr^utcolo."] 
One  of  four  colossal  figures  exe- 
cuted by  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  (1475-1504).  In  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  Italy. 

Eveninff  SohooL  A  picture  by 
Gerhard  Dow,  or  Douw  (1015- 
1680),  and  one  of  his  best.  In  the 
Museum  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Event  In  the  Forest.  A  picture 
by  Sir  Edwin  lAndseer  (1803- 
1873),  the  most  celebrated  modern 
liaintcr  of  animaUi. 

Exchange,  BoyaL  See  Boyal 
Exchange. 

Exeter  Cathedral.  A  noble  church 
e<liflce  in  Exeter,  England.  It  is 
of  high  antiquity,  cruciform,  408 
feet  in  lengtli,  an(1  has  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  facades  in  Euro()«. 

Exeter  Change.  Situatml  u[K)n 
the  site  of  Exeter  House,  Lon- 
don, Imilt  as  a  sort  of  bazaar, 
afterwards  occupied  as  a  mena- 
gerie, and  taken  down  in  1829. 

Exeter  Hall.  A  large  proprietary 
establishment,  situated  on  the 
Strand.  London,  and  originally 
intended  for  religious  and  chari- 
table societies,  and  their  meet- 
ings. From  April  to  the  end  of 
May,  various  religious  societies 
hold  their  anniversaries  here. 
The  Great  Hall  is  also  use<l  for 
tlie  ^acred  Harmonic  Society's, 
and  other  concert*.  The  works 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart 
are  liero  given  with  great  effect. 


"The  Independent  and  mutu- 
ally repolling  bodlos  who  congrei^te  In 
Kxetcr  Hall  are  one  In  spirit  with  all 
the!  r  di  fferenci's.  W  Ithout  a  pervading 
organization  thuy  are  a  church.'* 

TKe  Spectator. 

The  fhnatlrliim  and  hypocriHy  create 
Mtlre.  Punch  flnd«  an  lnexhauBtibl«<  ma- 
tenai.  Dickens  writes  novels  on  Exeter- 
Jlail  humanity.  Thackeray  ezpo«ea  the 
heartless  liigh  life.  Emer$on. 

Exeter  House.    A  noble  mansion 


which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Strand,  London,  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh. 

Exeter  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don ,  so  named  after  Exeter  House. 
See  ExETEK  HousR. 

He  [Johnson]  enters  quite  quietly,  with 
some  copper  half-pence  in  nis  pocket; 
creeps  into  lodgings  in  Exeter  Street, 
Strand:  and  has  a  Coronation  PontilT 
also,  of  not  less  peculiar  equipment, 
whom,  with  all  submisslveness,  he  must 
wait  upon,  in  his  VaUcan  of  St.  John's 
Uate.  Corfyfe. 

Expulsion  from  Paradise.  A  pic- 
ture bv  Masaccio(7([>mma«o  Ouidi) 
(140*2-1421)?).  In  the  church  of 
B.  M.  del  Carmine,  Florence,  It- 
aly. 

Expulsion  from  Paradise.  See 
Fall  and  Expltlsion. 

Expulsion  of  Hagar.  A  picture 
bv  Francesco  Barbieri,  called 
Guercino  (1590-1<)(J(J).  In  the  Bre- 
ra,  at  Milan,  Italy. 

Expulsion  of  Heliodorus.  A  cel- 
ebrated fresco  bv  Kai)hael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  representing  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Heliodorus  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  he 
had  attempted  to  plunder,  .and 
allegorical ly  typifying  the  deliv- 
erance of  tlie  States  of  tlie  Church 
from  the  enemies  of  the  Pope. 
•'  Tlie  picture  is  a  spirited  devel- 
opment of  an  extended  action," 
and  is  considered,  together  with 
the  other  works  in  the  same 
room,  as  perhaps  the  finest  exam- 

fle  of  the  art  of  fresco-painting, 
t  is  in  the  Stanza  of  theiieliodo- 
nis  (so  called  after  this,  the  prin- 
ci|ial  picture  in  tlie  room)  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome. 


**  The  chastisement  of  Heliodo* 
rui*  has  given  occasion  to  the  sublimest 
composition  in  which  human  genius 
ever  attempted  to  embody  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sui>cmntural,  —  liiiphoePs 
fresco  in  the  Vatican."    J/r«.  Jameson. 


"  In  tine  pictures  the  head  sheds 
on  the  limbs  the  exprcKHion  of  the  face. 
In  R:iphael's  Angi'l  driving  Ileliudurus 
fjrom  the  Temple,  the  cn'sl  of  the  hel- 
met is  so  remarkable,  that,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  energy  of  the  face,  it 
wuuhl  draw  the  eye  too  much;  but  the 
countenance  of  the  celestial  messenger 
tubordioatea  it,  and  we  see  it  not." 

£fner§on. 


iSalL    Tbe 

laJBsboro 

tolushire, 

:ey]eh.    See  EsbBKKETAS. 


ot  tite  Edt] 
I  near  Btaialonl. 


eat,  audlB  «  very  utrikiiiB  object 
but  itd  dale  bosuot  been  satiuac 
torily  dtUtrmined. 
Eliekiel,  VUion  of.    See  Vutov  <n 
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Faffot,  lie.  A  picture  by  Nlkolaas 
(or  Claen  Pietenz)  Berghem  (l(>*i4- 
1(>83),  the  Dutch  painter,  autl  re- 
ganled  as  one  of  his  best.  In  the 
collection  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
England. 

Fair,  The.  A  picture  by  Peter 
Paul  Ruliens  (1577-1040).  In  the 
Louvre  at  Paris. 

Fair,  The.  A  picture  by  David 
Teniere  the  Younger  (1610-1094), 
the  Belgian  r/cN/'c-painter.  Of 
numerous  picturcB  upon  this  sub- 
ject, j)erhu|)s  the  l)est  six;cimon  is 
at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Fair  Oaks.  A  locality  four  miles 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  where  a  se- 
vere but  indecisive  battle  took 
place,  May  'M,  18<)2,  between  the 
union  and  Confederate  forces^ 

Fairlop  Oak.  A  famous  tree  in 
Hainault  Forest,  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  to  have  l)cen  ao 
feet  in  circumference,  and  to  have 
had  17  branches,  each  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  oak.  For  many 
years  an  annual  fair,  or  festival, 
was  held  under  and  around  this 
tree,  in  July,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  crowds  of  the  country  peo- 
ple. 

Fairmount  Park.  A  vast  and 
noble  pleasure-ground  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.  It  includes  near- 
ly 3,000  acres,  and  is  larger  than 
most,  if  not  any,  of  the  great  parks 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  is 
traversea  by  the  river  Schuylkill 
and  by  the  Wissahickon  Creek. 
In  natural  capabiliti(>s  and  in  the 
improvements  made  uiKtn  them, 
this  )>ark  must  be  ranke<1  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876  was 
held  here. 

Falaise  Castle.  A  grand  old  ruin 
in  Falaise,  Fran<.'e,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
and  the  birthplace  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 


Falkenstein.  1.  An  imposii^  nin 
among  the  Taunus  Mountains,  in 
Germany,  not  far  from  Fnnli- 
fort. 

2.  A  mediaeval  fortress  among 
the  Harz  Mountains,  in  Geruitny< 

Fall  and  Expulsion  from  Pari- 
dise.  One  of  the  frescos  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  (1475-15M)  in  the 
Sistine  Cha|)el,  liome. 

Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve.  A  pictnre 
by  Filippino  Lippi  (1460-1505).  In 
the  church  ox  Sta.  Maria  del 
Carmine,  Florence,  Italy. 

Fall  of  Schaffhausen.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William  Tur- 
ner (1775-1851),  the  English  land- 
scape i)ainter,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  nis  best. 

Fall  of  the  Angela.  1.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens (1577-1010).  In  the  gallery 
at  Munich,  Bavaria. 

t^  **Thoui;h  thin  famous  picture 
is  called  the  Fall  of  the  AngeU^  I  bare 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  painter;  whether  be 
did  not  mean  to  express  the  fall  of  sin. 
ners,  fluni;  by  the  angrel  of  Jndsinent 
into  the  abyss  of  wralh  and  perdition.** 

Mm.  Jamemnu 

2.  A  picture  bv  Frans  de 
Vriendt,  called  Frans  Plorls 
(1520-1570).  a  Flemish  painter, 
and  considered  his  master]>iece. 
It  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

Fall  of  the  Damned.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Ru liens 
(1577-1640).  In  the  Pinakothek. 
Munich,  Bavaria. 


^^  **  It  is  Impossible  to  form  an  ade> 
qnate  idea  of  ttie  powers  of  Kubens 
without  having  seen  this  picture.** 

SirJotnna  Seytuddt. 

93r  "The  most  surprising  of  Ru- 
bens's  labors."  WiUif, 

Fallen  Angels.    See  Fall  of  the 
Damnkd. 

Fame,  Torre  della.     See  Tobue 
I     DELLA  Fame. 


S*ainUy  of  Darius  before  Alexan-  1 
dor.  A  piL-lure  lij  Paul  Verunnat  | 
y5:lO-liwi),amlhLsB™ntleBtwurk. 
Forioerly  In  the  Piaanl  Palace,  | 
Venice,  but  jmrchaaed  by  tlip , 
British  Oo\-eruiuent  in  1S5T.  ami 
nuw  in  the  Natloual  GaUerj,  Luu- 

Tatntne.  See  Sbtss  YEAB.a  op 
FaHine.  I 


It  is 


plai^H  wliere  the  Btirriug  Hptci  lii'» 
of  the  Revolutiouary  oralura  were 
nade,  which  Incited  the  iieople 
to  teelsl  Britiab  oppreulon  and 
HKUre  thelt  Independence.  The 
buiidiDB  was  ectHited  in  ]T4S  by 
Peter  Kaoeiiil.  a  Huguenot  iiiit- 
cbant.  It  was  deatruyed  by  liri- 
in  1T61.  but  rebuilt  tlirte  ycnm 
Uter.  During  tlie  siege  of  Uosinti 
in  1773-7(1,  it  was  conTertml  InK. 
a  theatre.  It  has  a  capacioiM  halt, 
comainins  portraits  of  eminent 


the  most  remarkable  munmnenta 
of  antiquity.  It  was  found  fu 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 

C laced  by  Michael  Angelo  In  the 
iner  court  of  the  Famese  P^atfe, 
whence  Its  name.  In  1186  It  was 
removed  to  Naples.  It  Is  aup- 
poaed  to  be  toe  work  of  the 
brothers  Apollonlus  and  Tauris- 
cua,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
ilrat  Mintnry  alter  Ch^t. 

IB'  "  The  ctlebnled  inup  of  the 
Farocse  Ball  !•  s  nabli  work,  In  wbicb 
■lie  ialcllwiasl  con«ptltai  oT  (be  utlM 
Is  not  u  all  ovcrlild  by  iha  wtl^l  and 
bulk  or  tba  msuclal."  UUIard. 

Tamsse   Cap.    See   Tasza  Fab- 

Tanieae  Ilora.    See  Fi^ra. 
Fsraaae  Hercolea.    A  celebrated 

Hni'ipnt  slatiio  repreaciitlnu  Her- 
culea  resting  upon  liis  club.  At 
the  foot  o(  the  club  Is  losciibeil 
the  name  of  the  Oreck  sculptor. 
Glyeon.  This  statue  was  (ounii 
at  Rome  in  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla. in  1M0.  and  sulisequently 
remoTed  to  Naples,  Ilalv,  wlieni 


The  right  lian^l  \: 


posilcdlntheMuB 


Plbii  ibr  •If  anil  bnninii'r  bj.— 

flinmtu  Aoiin'^aJI.  Wliillu 

FOTVM  ibv  bow  Ibe  Vsjr  Ststs,  in  miw 

Varmvard,  Tbc.  A  cetebrsli'd  pic- 
ture l.y  Paul  Potter  (lffias-I(B4), 
Ibe  Dulch  |>alnter.  It  was  for- 
merly In  the  EoUery  at  Cnssi"!, 
Getmany.  but  is  now  In  that  of 
St.  Pel-e-ralnirg,  Russia^ 

FanieseButl.  [UtA.  Turo  Famfsf  ) 


■ilmlUed  111  Ihc  ItWriiy  of  tlis  I 
pidtL.    It  It  LbuB  Ilisl  iv«  rccoM 

ft  mnycTUD  be  uld  IbM  lUs 

fu  art  Ibsn  Ille  Apullo  llH'lf." 

TbclHwriia 


rrani. 


celehratpd   work   of   i 


IshtueDt  ol  £>lrce. 


Z  the  pill 


^"Sto,  wwnnii  'ona  rf 

VamsBS  UerouTT.  An  ancient 
sUtue,  now  in  the  Brltlah  Mu- 
■euui,   Loudon.      Purchased   In 
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Famese  Palace.  Tltal.  Palazzo 
Farnese.]  A  magnificent  Roman 
palace  of  immense  size,  begun 
by  Paul  ni.,  one  of  tbe  Famese 
family.  Michael  Angelo  was  one 
of  its  architects.  The  materials 
were  taken  from  the  Coliseum 
and  other  ruins  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  great  hall  or  eallery  is  paint- 
ed in  fresco  by  Caracci  and  his 
scholars.  The  palace  fell  by  de- 
scent to  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
Naples,  and  within  the  last  few 
Tears  the  exiled  court  have  made 
it  their  place  of  residence.  The 
Farnese  gallery  of  sculpture  was 
formerlv  celebrated;  but  the  best 
pieces  have  been  removed,  and 
are  now  at  Naples,  Italy. 

4^  "  The  PAlazzo  Famese,  one  of 
the  flncst  palaces  in  Rome,  is  a  shame- 
less receiver  of  stolen  goods.  .  .  .  Tbe 
ffreat  ball,  or  gallery,  is  painted  in  fresco 
by  Ann! bale  and  Agostino  Caracci,  and 
their  scbolars.  .  .  .  About  half  of  Lem- 
priere's  Classical  Dictionary  is  painted 
on  tbe  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  ball.** 

JfUlard. 


"  Of  all  these  fossils,  tbe  grand- 
est, noblest,  most  imposing  and  rigidly 
magnificent,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Far- 
nese Palace.  Alone,  in  tbe  middle  of  a 
dark  square,  rises  the  enormous  palace, 
lofty  and  massive,  like  a  fortress  capa- 
ble of  giving  and  receiving  the  heaviest 
ordnance.  It  belongs  to  the  grand  era. 
It  is  indeed  akin  to  the  torsos  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  You  feel  in  it  the  in- 
spi ration  of  tbe  great  pagan  ei)och." 

Taintt  Trant. 

Famesina.  A  beautiful  \illa  in 
Home,  built  in  160G  for  Agostino 
Chigi,  a  great  banker  and  patron 
of  art.  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  frescos  of  Raphael. 
Chigi  was  famed  for  his  display 
of  princely  magnificence  and  lux- 
ury. He  gave  here  —  the  build- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  built 
expressly  for  the  purpose  —  most 
extravagant  entertainments.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet to  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals, 
ttiree  fish  served  upon  the  table 
are  said  to  have  cost  250  crowns, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  plate  to 
have  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
as  soon  as  used. 

4^ "The   Palaxzo   Fnrnesina,   tbe 
•plendid  monument  of  tbe  taste  and 


magnlflcenee  of  Agostino  Cfatgl,  !•  » 
pilgrlm>shrlne  la  art,  beeanse  it  eoo- 
talns  tbe  finest  ozpreaaion  of  Rapbiel^ 
genius,  when  Duuufesting  itself  in  vore- 
ly  secular  forms."  BUwi- 

mf  **  Penizsi'a  moatbeantifdlboUd- 
ing  is  the  Famesina.  Vasarl  says  JoA* 
ly  that  it  seems  not  formed  by  maMUJi 
but  bom  out  of  the  ground,  so  eooi- 
plete  does  It  stand  therein  Itsebamiof 
solitariness.  At  the  present  day  it  i* 
forsaken,  its  open  halls  are  walled  up, 
tbe  paintings  on  tbe  outer  walU  an 
faded  or  fallen  away  with  the  mortar* 
But  by  degrees,  as  we  become  absorbed 
in  tbe  paintings,  the  feeling  of  trawl* 
toriness  vanishes.**         Grimm^  Thnu. 

Note,  —  The  Famesina  has  been 
recently  restored  to  an  elegmt 
and  habitable  condition.  See 
Galatea. 

Farringdon  Market.  A  market  in 
London,  erected  in  place  of  Fleet 
Market,  opened  in  1S29.  See 
Fleet  Makket. 

Fast  Castle.  This  ancient  fortress 
in  Scotland  is  the  original  of 
"  Wolf's  Crag,"  in  Scott^s  novel 
of  the  *'  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

Fasti  Consulares.  Famous  tablets 
containing  a  list  of  all  the  consuls 
and  public  officers  of  Rome  to  the 
time  of  Augustus.  They  are  still 
legible,  though  much  mutilated. 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Conservators, 
Rome. 

Fata  Morgana.  A  singular  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon,  quite  similar 
to  the  mirage,  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  elements, 
is  observed  in  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, between  the  coasts  of  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily,  and  which  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  seen  upon 
other  coasts.  It  consists  of  mul- 
tiplied images  in  the  air  of  the 
hills,  groves,  buildings,  people, 
and  other  objects  on  the  sur- 
rounding coasts.  These  images 
are  inverted,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  sort  of  moving  spectacle.  It  is 
popularlv  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  the  fairy  of  tlie  same  name. 


"  On  Calabria's  side  lay  Regsio. 

which  a  few  weeks  previously  had 
suffered  terribly  from  an  earthquake. 
Now  every  thing  lay  in  a  warm,  smiling 
sunlight;  yet  the  smile  of  the  cos«t 
here  has  in  it  something  like  wltcb- 
craft.    My  thoughts  were  on  the  mil* 
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lUmwhomhfuUhun  batt  with  the 
ft«r  of  death  and  longing  for  life  mder 
theae  eoaala,  the  inilllonB  who  hare 
Mdled  hen,  fhmi  the  time  Ulytaee 
lalled  paat  the  caTcrn  of  Polyphemus, 
until  now  that  oar  arrowy  steamer 
glided  orer  the  watery  mirror,  where 
nto  Morgan*  abowa  her  airy  palace; 
hut  no  eolonnadea  of  rays,  no  fantastic 
eopola  and  Qothlc  towers,  arose  on  the 
blue  waters.  Yet  the  coast  Itself  was  a 
Fata  Morgana  for  the  eye  and  thought.'* 
JSToju  Clfwan  Andertem. 

Bat  wbst  matt  be  thought  of  the  fe> 
male  dramatist,  wIh».  for  eighteen  long 
months,  can  ezhibit  the  beaatiAillest  /te/o- 
wmrooM  to  a  flasli  cardtmU,  wide  awalie, 
wltla  gfty  years  on  his  bead;  and  so  lap 
him  in  lier  scenic  Illusion  that  lie  nerer 
dontKs  bat  it  Is  all  firm  eartb,  and  ths 
pasteboard  coullisa-trees  are  produdnK 
Ucsperldes  apples  ?  Cartifle. 

Fates.    See  Thbxb  Fatks. 

Fftnbonrs  St.  Antoine.  A  qnarter 
of  Paris  inhabited  by  the  working- 
classes,  and  famous  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  1780  as  the  source  and 
headquarters  of  the  insurrection- 
ary elements  in  the  city.  It  has 
been  since  tlie  time  of  the  Fronde 
the  seat  of  disturbances.  From 
1830  to  1851  many  riots  and  bloody 
fights  gave  a  disagreeable  charac- 
ter to  this  quarter,  but  since  1854 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect.  Here  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  some  of  the  chief  manufacto- 
ries of  the  city. 

Fauboarg  St.  (Germain.  A  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  Paris  in  which 
the  ancient  nobility  resided. 
Many  of  the  houses  of  the  old 
noblesse  are  still  standing. 


<'8t.  Germain  is  ftill  of  these 
princely,  aristocratic  mansions,  mourn- 
fully  beauUfhl,  desolately  grand." 

C.  Beecher. 

ETerytNMly  knows  aomethinff  of  a  hand* 
N)me  fliul  very  elcRant  young  baron  of  tlio 
Faubourg  8t.  Oermain^  who,  with  Hniall 
fortune,  very  creat  taste,  and  Rrcater 
credit  contrived  to  yet  on  very  swImminR- 
Ir  as  an  adorable  roui  and  vanrien  tUI 
he  was  hard  upon  twenty-flve. 

If,  P.  Willis. 

The  microscopic  Faubourg  8t.  Oermain 
of  the  little  place  thouKht  of  raising  the 
qanrantine  for  Monflleur  Madeleine,  the 
probable  relatlTe  ofa  bishop. 

YtctwHugo^  Tnmt, 

The  strong  men  usually  give  some  al- 
lowance, even  to  the  petulances  of  fashion, 
for  that  affinity  they  And  In  it.  Kapoleon, 
child  of  the  revolution,  destroyer  of  the 


old  aoblssia.  never  eeased  to  eoort  the 
FeuAowrff  at-  Otrmmm,  doubtlsss  with 
the  Heeling  that  flsshlon  is  a  humage  to 
menofhlsstamp  Ewttnom. 

Faun,  The  [of  Praxiteles].  A  cele- 
brated ancient  statue.  Now  in 
the  Capitol,  Rome. 

J^  '*  It  is  the  marble  image  of  a 
yoilng  man,  leaning  his  right  arm  upon 
thp  trunk  or  stump  of  a  tree.  ...  it  is 
impossible  to  gaze  itaig  at  this  stone 
image  without  eonceivinff  a  kindly  sen- 
timent towards  it,  aa  if  ita  substance 
were  warm  to  the  touch,  and  imbued 
with  actual  life."  Hawthorn*. 

The  shepherd  asleep  on  a  sheltered  bank 
under  the  rocks.  Is  already  a  Faum  of 
JPrajcitda,  and  might  be  a  Theseus  or  a 
Teraeus.  Bayard  Taylor. 

Faun.  See  Babberxni  Faun,  Dan- 
ciNO  Fauk,  Drunken  Faun,  Bon- 
DoriNi  Faun,  Slebpino  Faun,  etc. 

Favorite,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
July  5, 1861. 

Fawkes's  Cellar.  See  Guy 
Fawkes's  Cellaii. 

Feast  of  Boses.  A  picture  by  Al- 
bert DUrer  (1471-1528).  In  the 
monastery  Strahoff  at  Prague, 
Austria. 

Feast  of  the  Gk>ds.  A  large  fresco 
in  the  Farnesina,  Bome,  repre- 
senting the  gods  as  deciding  tlie 
dispute  between  Venus  and  Cu- 

Eidf,  designed  by  Baphael  (1483- 
:i20),  but  cliiefly  executed  by  his 
pupil  Giulio  Bomano. 

Feast  of  the  Gods.  A  noted  pic- 
ture begim  by  Giovanni  Bellini 
(1426-1510),  but  completed  by 
Titian  (1477-1570),  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland at  Alnwick  Castle,  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  copy,  thought 
to  be  by  Poussin,  in  the  Scotcli 
Academy. 

Feast  of  the  King  of  the  Beans. 
A  picture  by  Gabriel  Metsu  Q). 
1030),  a  Dutch  r/<?«r«>painter.  In 
the  Gallery  of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Feast  of  the  Levite.  A  picture 
of  great  size  by  Paul  Veronese 
(1530-1688).  It  was  formerly  in 
the  refectory  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  now  in  the  Accademia 
dello  Belle  Arti,  Venice,  Italy. 
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Pecnndidad,  La.  [Offering  to  the 
Goddess  of  Fecuuditjr.]  An  ad- 
mireil  picture  by  Titian  (1477- 
157G).  In  tbe  gallery  at  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Federal  HilL  An  eminence  sonth 
of  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  It  was  a  place  of 
much  interest  during  the  civil 
war,  having  been  seized  and  oc- 
cupied by  Gen.  Butler,  and  heav- 
ily fortified  to  protect  the  citv, 
and  to  overawe  internal  sedi- 
tion. 

Feldmasser,  Die.  [The  Land  Sur- 
veyors.] See  Geometriciaits, 
The. 

Felix,  The.  An  Arctic  exploring 
ship  which  sailed  to  the  northern 
seas  under  Sir  John  Ross  in 
1850. 

Fellows  Marbles.  A  collection  of 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum, 
Loudon,  brought  from  the  ancient 
city  of  Xanthus. 

Felsenmeer.  [Sea  of  Rocks.]  1. 
A  remarkable  accumulation  of 
syenitic  rocks  in  the  Odenwald, 
not  far  from  Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many. 

2.  A  natural  curiosity  in  the 
form  of  an  immense  mass  of  de- 
tached rocks,  near  Hemar,  in 
Westphalia. 

Fenchurch  Street.  A  street  in 
London,  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  fen,  or  lK)g,  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  a  small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  Thames. 

Femay.  This  ch&teau,  four  and 
one-half  miles  north  of  Geneva, 
was  built  by  Voltaire,  and  l>e- 
came  his  residence.  He  also 
erected  a  church,  and  founded 
tbe  little  village  about  it,  by  pro- 
moting manumctures. 

Thin  and  nevcral  subsequent  appoals  of 
thOftamoKort  nre  amotiK  the  bent  points 
ill  the  conduct  of  the  Philosopher  of  Fer- 
nay.  Spaldtng. 

Femihurst.  A  Scottish  fortress  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  near  Jed- 
burgh. 

Ferrara  Castle.  A  noted  mediaeval 
fortress  in  Ferrara,  Italy,  once 


the  residence  of  the  dnkes  of 
Ferrara.  It  is  coiuideied  one 
of  the  finest  relics  of  feudal 
times. 

Ferriter's  Castla.  An  ancient  ro* 
ined  stronghold,  situated  in  % 
wild  spot,  almost  on  the  verge  (A 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  coon^  of 
Kerry,  Ireland. 

Ferronidre,  I<a  Bolle.  See  BnxB 
F£rboxi£:re. 

Festival  of  Venus  In  the  Isle  of 
Cytherea.  A  picture  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1040).  Now  in 
the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

FeuiUant  Club.  A  political  asso- 
ciation in  Paris  established  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  the  Club  of  1789.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  con- 
vent of  the  Feuillants  in  which 
its  meetings  were  held. 

Feuillants  H^glise  desl.  A  fine 
church  in  Bordeaux,  France.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  Montaigne. 

Field  liane.  A  street  in  London 
which  has  now  mostly  disap- 
peared. It  was  inhabited  by  a 
wretched,  criminal  class. 

49*  '*  In  its  filthy  shops  are  expoeed 
for  snle  huge  bunches  of  second-hand 
silk  handkerchiefs  of  all  sixes  and  pat> 
temH :  for  here  reside  the  traders  wIm 

urchnse  them  from  the  pickpockets. 

lundrcds  of  these  handkerchiefs  hang 
dangling  from  pegs  outside  the  win- 
dows, or  flaunting  from  the  door-posts; 
and  the  shelves  within  are  pilca  with 
them.  Confined  as  tlie  limits  of  Field 
Lane  arc,  It  has  its  barber,  its  coffee> 
shop,  its  beor-Khop,  and  its  fried-flih 
warohuuse.  It  is  a  commercial  colony 
of  itself,  the  emporium  of  potty  lar. 

l/ickent. 
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Field  of  Blood.  A  tract  in  Italy, 
now  occupied  by  tbe  village  of 
Canne,  and  still  called  **  Campo 
di  Sangue,"  Field  of  Blood.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  battle- 
field of  Cann.ne,  where  Hannibal 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Romans,  B.C.  216. 

Field  of  Blood.    See  Aceldama. 
Field  of  Flodden.    See  Floddes 

FiSLD. 


Field  of  7ort7  Footstep*.  A  re- 1 
gion  in  Bluoiusbury.  London,  for-  ! 
merly  noted  Ba  ft  resort  for  low  I 
characten,  and  fainoua  tu  the 
tcena  ot  *  texendar;  conflict  be- 
tween two  brothe™,  who«a  foot- 
ilora  lenuloed  impresMd  in  the 
soil,  And  over  which  no  rtbsi 
would  grow.  Upon  this  legend 
Jane  Mid  Anna  Maria  Porler  i 
baaed  one  of   their  popular  ro- 

«V"TfacilciMiin  oC  ths  (iHDf  B  ' 


Field  ot  Haroh.    Bee  Champ  db 

yield  of  Mar*.    Bee  Campcs  Hak- 

Pield  ot  Feterloo.  The  popular 
tiame  of  St.  Pet<-r's  Field,  near 
Manchester,  EDglan<I.  where. 
Aug.   Iti.  1H19,  a    riot    occurred. 


WmlfrLiHW.  Peferhtot.  ten-pouna  (tan- 
Field  of  Sikoa.  [Hiinf;.  Rdkot 
.W<«>.]  A  celebrated  plain  In 
ihe  Immediate  neighborhood  o( 
Vetth,  Hungary,  lo  which  the 
Diet,  OT  Rreat  national  asiienibl.v, 
ot  the  Hungarians,  was  formerly 
held  in  the  open  air. 
Tield  of  the  Cloth  ot  Oold.    A 
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rmm  ihFin  [hli  Inrenor  onnj  u  K  tfu-dur 
pn>c«Blon  vf  clilniiiry^wHHn  iWVtt 
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ruth  ATOnne.  A  tatnoaa  street  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  beginnlnf^ 
at  Wanhlngton  Snuare  and  ex- 
t«nding  lo  Central  Park.  It  is 
lined  with  costly  edlHces,  the 
homes  of  wealthy  citizens,  and 
is  the  most  snlandid  street  of 
reaidenoea  In  Amerlua;  and  one 
ot  the  finest  in  the  world. 

49-"  Kinh  Annue  li  (he  Belinva 
Bquirr,  Hic  Park  Lunc,  ana  Ibc  I>a]| 
Hall  ci^  Nrw  Yurk.    It  It  nnaLnly  a 

edLoD. 


*hk:i  lo  not  cicelliKl  by  Ihe  bat  bouaci 
of  any  otlur  town  Ihul  kngv." 

Anthony  JYoUepe. 

Vitth-ATSnne  Theatre.    In  New 

York.    A  sniall  but  elegant  place 


io^  which  tome  al  our  dclac 


FlBhtlQE  QIadlator.  A  well- 
known  Grvelt  Btutne  in  the  Lou- 
vre, Paris. 


-ibe    -Jnine    ITin 


Afdren  In  Northern  Frai 
i»  known  by  thia  name  In  conse- 
i|uence  ot  the  meeting  on  tlila 
spot  In  ISJO  Ijetween  Henry  VIII. 
■  if  England  and  Fmncla  I,  of 
Ftan<-e  wtth  their  retlnn™,  and 
the  cloth  (>l  gold  with  which  the 
tenlB  of  Ibe  two  sovereigns  were 


JrinKOfthe.iilel.i.  .  .  .  [Tho 
eiuiUof  tht  'Oladialur'.'arm 


FlBhtlsK  TAmtfralre.  A  picture 
by  JoBpph  Mallord  William  Tur- 
ner {17T.^-I!<11),  the  EngUah  land- 
scaiw  painter,  and  regarded  one 
of  his  IwBt  works.  In  the  Na- 
tional  Gallery,  London. 

Fijah.  A  noted  fountain  in  the 
vicinity  of  namnsous,  one  ot  the 
lareesl  and  most  remarkable  in 
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Filatriee,  The.  An  admired  statue 
by  Johann  Gottfried  Schadow 
(1764-1860). 

Filles  du  Calvaire,  Boulevart  des. 
One  of  the  Parisian  boulevards, 
so  named  from  a  convent.  See 
Boulevards. 

Finchley  Common.  Formerly  an 
open  tract  in  the  county  of  Alid- 
diesex,  England,  much  frequent- 
ed by  highwaymen. 

His  enemies  afflnned  .  .  .  that  he 
[Georgo  I'orterj  sometimes  got  on  horse- 
back late  in  the  evening,  and  stole  out  in 
disguise,  and  that  when  he  returned  from 
these  mysterious  excursions,  his  appear- 
ance Justified  the  susiticion  that  be  had 
been  doing  t>usiness  on  Hounslow  Heath 
or  Finchley  Commcn.  Mdcaulay. 

Finchley,  March  to.  See  March 
TO  Finchley. 

FingaPs  Cave.  A  famous  and  ro- 
mantic cavern  in  tlio  island  of 
StafiFa,  Scotland.  It  is  2ti7  feet 
long,  and  (iG  feet  in  height  above 
the  water  at  mean  tide.  It  is 
composed  of  pentangular  or  hex- 
agon columns  of  black  basaltic 
rock,  erect,  inclining,  and  curved, 
and  irregularly  jointed. 

There  all  unknown  its  columns  rose 
Where  dark  and  undisturbed  repose 
The  cormorant  hnd  found, 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
And  weltered  in  that  wondrous  dome; 
Where,  as  to  Rhame  the  temples  decked 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself.  It  seemed,  would  raise 
A  minster  to  her  Maker's  praise.      Seott. 

Ye  shadowy  Beings,  that  have  rights  and 

claims 
In  every  ceil  of  FingoTs  mystic  grot, 
^Vhere  are  ye  ?  Wordsworth. 

Not  Aladdin  maglan 
Ever  «uch  a  work  began ; 
Not  the  wizard  of  the  Dee 
Ever  such  a  dream  could  fee ; 
Not  Saint  John  in  Tatmos'lsle, 
In  the  passion  of  his  toil, 
Whoti  lie  saw  the  churches  seven, 
Uolden-aislod,  built  up  in  heaven. 
Gazed  ut  such  a  rugged  wonder 

Ketttt. 

Pinabury.  A  now  populous  bor- 
ough of  London,  including  the 
old  district  of  Moorflelds.  Cun- 
ningham savs  that  Finslmry  was 
a  popular  place  for  Sunday  walks 
in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James.  Shadwell  says  that 
you  could  here  see  "  Haberdash- 
ers walking  with  their  whole  fire- 


side.'* According  to  tndltioD,  the 
name  Finsbury  is  derived  from 
two  daughters  of  one  of  thfi  Cro- 
saders,  as  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  old  ballad: - 


Old  Sir  John  Fines  he  had  the  i 

Being  buried  in  that  place. 
Now.  since  then,  called  rintbtinft 

To  bis  renown  and  grace: 
Which  time  to  come  shall  not  ontwMr, 

Nor  yet  the  same  defisce. 

And  likewise  when  those  maidens  diel 
They  gave  those  pleasant  fleldi 

Unto  our  London  citizens. 

Which  they  most  bravely  hteld: 

And  now  they  are  made  most  plitfw 
walks. 
That  great  contentment  yield.     „  . 

M^  **  Moorgate  opena  to  Um  iDOori 
or  fen, — hence  the  district  name  #^ 
or  Fensbury."  AthenMm. 

And  giv*Bt  such  sarcenet  snrety  for  ^ 

oaths. 
As  if  thou  never  walk*st  ferthcr  than  KM" 

bury.  Shaiapwt' 

Finsbury  Park.  A  pleasure-groand 
in  London,  opened  in  18G9. 

Finstermiinz.  A  magnificent  pass 
or  defile  in  the  Tyrolese  AlpSi 
second  in  point  of  grandeur  only 
to  the  Via  Mala. 

First  Iiesson.  A  picture  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873). 

Fish- Street  Hill.  In  London. 
Hero  is  the  monument  built,  from 
designs  by  Wren,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  gr<'at  fire  of  16G6.  The 
Black  Prince  had  a  palace  on  Fish- 
strcct  Hill. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  sitting  on- 
moved  at  one  of  the  sentimental  pieces, 
w.''*  asked  how  he  could  be  so  lndlfl)nent 
*'  "WTiy,  truly,"  s«y«  he,  **  as  the  hero  Is 
but  a  tradesman.  It  is  indifTercnt  to  me 
whether  ho  be  turned  out  of  his  conntlng- 
house  on  Fish-street  HiU^  since  be  will 
still  have  enough  left  to  open  shop  In  8t. 
Giles's.  GoUsmith. 

I  find  myself  before  a  fine  pictnre  In  the 
morning.  Was  it  over  otherwise?  What 
is  become  of  Fish  Street  Hill. 

OusrlesLamh, 

Twelve  columns  like  the  monnmenton 
Ftsh  Street  Hill  mipht  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  vastnc^sof  thc8«  pillars  C<n 
the  palace  (  f  Kamat  ].        Lefevre^  IVtnu. 

Fisher,  Fort.    See  Fort  Fishkb. 

Fisher  Boy.  A  statue  by  Hiram 
Powers  (1805-1873). 


*a-"Thi'ncamciillthc.En» 
mature  HKUre  of  the  n.her  Buy,  bi.Ui- 

Lbe  vbDl*  klr  ud  U' — '  """ — "'^~"    ' 
Um  mjucr;  of  llh 


c(  St.  Hwk  to  the  Dose  of 
TmlO>-  A  fuacHu  pictme  bj 
Faiti  BOfdone  (UiOI>-l576).  In 
the  AwaMlMBU  delle  Belle  Art!, 
Te&kM,Itil7. 

XT' " Afnol  ptan  of  weola  d*oo- 
niioo.     Tb>  namaroa    flpiKa,   tha    Tlasallmtioii,  aoldmn  of  the.     See 
"   color,   tbajninjiwit   uciiiiwi-       Column  OF  th«  Flaobllatiom. 
™'  ^f^;    nunlnlA,  PorU.    See  Pobta  Fla- 


been  raoR  cffMliul  Ibu  k  mlJUon  oi 
Hrmoiu.  BeallrlttailblnKloiunaand 
mtp  u.  No  olbar  palatar  bu  dons 
WBj  Ihlbi  that  om  iment  lo  ba  oom- 
pucd  «rili  lUi."  /TawMoni*. 


■'  H»IL  A  celebrated 
Dmil  in  liondon,  belonEing  to  one 
III  the  great  dty  guiidt,  or  com- 
Mnles,  titnntad  near  London 
Brldse.  Thie  canpanr  has  nnm- 
beted  abotit  DO  lord  nuyore, 
and  on  Julv  10,  1864,  had  been 
iDcorpoTated  SOD  jean. 

Ire  Forks.  A  famona  locality  in 
tlie  neighborluxNl  of  PeteTsbiiTS, 
T«..wDe[ea1«it>ta]i<l  waHnnuTe 
I17  Gen.  Lee's  tioope,  who  being 
npulsad  at  this  point,  Lee  con- 
clnded  to  evacnMe  the  clt;  of 
Bichmoud,  April  2, 1B6B. 

rtre  Point*.  A  district  In  the  city 
of  New  York  near  the  Tombs. 
and  at  the  Intersection  of  Baxter, 
Park,  and  Worth  Btraets,  former- 
ly noted  as  belni;  one  of  the  moet 
wretched  and  dangeroUB  qiiarters 
in  the  metropolis.  Its  character 
has  somewhat  Improved  of  late. 

Torkia 


Dietni. 

.  ^_ :tiire  b 

Giovanni  Antonio  Baczl,  called  1. 
Sodoma  (14T9-1M9).  In  the  lostl- 
tnte  of  Fine  Arts  at  Siena,  Italy. 
^"Thla  hallowed  work  of  cenliii 
ri  whftt  plctoriikl  art,  deroully  ei- 


Flamlnlan   War.    See  Via  Fi.a- 
narlan  Ampbltbsstre.    See  Col- 


Fleeoe,  The.  Formerly  a  tavern 
In  CoTsut  Garden,  London,  the 
scene  of  numerous  disorderly  dis- 
putes, and,  as  Aubrey  expresses 
It,  "  very  nafortnnate  Iot  bomi- 

Tleet,  The.  A  fsinotis  prison  )n 
London,  named  from  the  I'reek,  or 
stream,  o(  the  Fleet,  upon  the 
bank  of  which  It  was  erected. 
After  an  existence  oF  nearly  el|;lit 
centuries,  it  was  abolished,  and 
removed  about  1845.  It  baa  been 
tenanted  by  many  dletingulnhed 
vlclims.  Pope  calls  it  the"  Hount 
of  the  Musea,"  from  the  number 
of  poets  who  have  been  conlined 
here.  The  prisoners  were  uub- 
jected  in  many  cases  to  most 
cruel  and  outrageous  treatment. 
The  horrors  of  tba  Fleet  were 
brought  to  public  notice  In  1T26 
by  the  trial  of  the  warden  (or 
murder.  The  prison  and  its  im- 
mediate nelshlKirhood  were  no- 
torious tor  the  so-called  "Fleet 
Marriages,"  which  were  iwr- 
forniea  by  clerRynian  impriaoiied] 
for  debt.  Great  numbers  of  the* ^, 
marriaeea  were  solemnized,  _^„ 
the  cler^ineo  could  of  cw„  |^ 
defy  the  one  for  performing  r'^j^j^ 
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dPRtino  and  irrejinil&i'  marriaf^s. 
The.  practice  \vbr  put  a  stop  to  by 
art  of  Parliament  in  1754.  The 
day  before  ttiis  act  went  into 
operation,  217  marriages*  were  re- 
conled  in  one  register  alone. 
Dickens  deAcribes^the  latter  days 
of  the  Fleet  in  the  "Pickwick 
Paiiers."    See  Fleta. 

Scarce  had  the  coach  dlacbarsed  Its  tnisty 
faro.  • 

But  Kaping  crowd!  aarround  th*  amorous 
pair. 

The  huHV  plyers  make  a  michty  stir, 

AikI  wfilfiperinir.  cry,  *'Dye   want  the 
parsuii,  sir  ?  " 

Humourt  c/  the  Ftett. 

Fleet  Ditch.  Formerly  an  open 
ditch  in  London,  between  Hoi- 
l»orn  and  the  Thames,  so  called 
from  the  Fleet  River,  the  supply 
of  water  from  which  l)eing  di- 
verted, the  ditch  l)ecame  stag- 
nant, and  a  receptacle  for  all  sorts 
of  offal  and  tilth.  Ben  Jonson, 
Poi)e,  Swift,  and  Gay  have  with 
niinut«  detail  described  this  pes- 
tilential nuisance.  It  is  now 
ar<'hed  over,  and  serves  as  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  London. 

To  where  Fleet-dttch,  wlih  disemboguing 

streams 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to 

Thames, 
Theklngof  dykeal  than  whom  no  sluice 

of  mat! 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 

Pope. 

Now  rn>m  all  parta  the  swelling  kennels 

flow. 
And  bfar  their  trophies  with  them  as  tbey 

Kllth  or  all  huea  and  odors  seem  to  tell 

What  street  they  sailM  ftom  by  their  sight 
and  smell. 

They,  as  each  torrent  drives  its  rapid 
force. 

From  Hmithfleld  to  St.  Tulchre*s  shape 
their  courne. 

And,  in  hugeconfluencc  Joined  at  Snowhlll 
ridge. 

Fall  nmm  the  Conduit  prone  to  Holbom 
Hridge; 

8weepin.:hnnom  butchers' stalls,  .  .  . 

Dead  catn,  and  tumlp>tops,  come  tum- 
bling down  the  flood.  S»\ft. 

By  what  methods,  by  what  pifts  of  eye 

and  h.ind,  does  a  her(»ic  Samuel  .lohn^on. 

How  when  cast  forth  into  that  waste  chaos 

<ir  authorship,  nia4ldcst  of  things,  a  min- 

Itied  I'hlegcthon  and  Fleet-diteK  with  its 

floathig  lumber,  and  sea*lirBliviiR,  and  mud- 

spectres,  — shape    himself  a  voyatre;   of 

the  trarmimt  driftwood,  and  the  enduring 

^  inm,  built  him  a  seaworthV  llfe-tiuat,  ^nd 

sail     therein,     undrowned.    unpolluted, 

jf  'iroush    the  nwrfnit  **  motlirr  of  dead 

erkus,"  onwarda  to  Mj|nillJBM>nMrtU 

-Icltyilul' 


Fleet  Market.  A  meat  and  vege- 
table market  in  I^)iid()n,  estab- 
lished over  Fleet  Ditch  in  ITJR, 
Farringdon  Market  —  wx'upying 
nearly  the  same  nlace  and  opened 
in  1829  —  now  takes  its  place. 

4^  **  Fleet  Market,  at  tliattime  [No 
Popery  RiotaJ,  was  a  long  irregular  row 
of  wooden  sheds  and  m*nt-huuaea,  oe> 
copying  the  centre  of  what  is  now  called 
Farringdon  Street.  They  were  Jumbled 
together  in  a  moat  unsightlv  fashion  In 
the  middle  of  the  road,  w  the  great  ob- 
struction of  the  thoruughfiire  and  the 
annoyance  of  pasaengen*,  who  were  (kin 
to  make  their  way  as  beat  they  could 
among  carta,  baaketa,  barrows,  trucka, 
casks,  bulks,  and  benches,  and  to  jostle 
with  porters,  hucksters,  waggonera,  and 
a  motley  crowd  of  buyers,  sellcra,  pick* 
pockets,  vagrants,  and  idlers.  ...  It 
was  indispensable  to  most  public  con- 
veniences in  thoric  davs  that  they  should 
be  pubhc  nuisances  likewise,  and  Fleet 
Market  maintained  the  principle  toad- 
miration.**  DU'kent* 

Fleet  Street.  An  ancienr  and  cele- 
brated thoroughfare  in  London, 
so  called  from  the  stream  of  the 
same  name.  For  centuries  it  has 
been  famous  for  its  exhibitions 
and  pro<'es8ions,  its  printers  and 
Y>ooksellers,  it^  ooffce-houHes  and 
taverns,  and  its  banking-houses. 

The  foamina  pots  which  the  iK'st  tap  of 
Fleet  St.  supplies.  T  S.  Taifonrd. 

Cheapside,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Streett  and 

Ludgate  Hill. 
Each  name  a  very  story  in  itself. 

Robert  Leiffhtom. 

Fleta.  A  Latinizo<1  apix'llation  of 
the  noted  Flret  iirison.  formerlv 
situated  in  Ix>ndon.  John  Sel- 
den  n.584-l«>M)  published  a  work 
entitled  "Fleta."  See  Fleet, 
The. 

ifW'  "In  1«47  he  [Selden]  published 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  (%)ti()n  library 
the  vulunble  ola  law  tr«'Hti!*e  entitled 
*  Fletu,'  so  naine<l  from  bcintf  compiled 
by  its  anonymouH  author  while  confined 
in  the  Fleet  priHon,  most  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  1."  Singer. 

Fleurs,  Ch&teau  des.  See  Cha- 
teau DES  Fi.Eriw. 

Flight  into  Egirpt.  [Itnl.  Iai  Fu- 
r/a in  Kqitto,  Fr.  Jm  Fnite.  ile  la 
'tiainte  Famillc  rn  Euvv^''  ]  Of  the 
compositions  treating  of  this  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  infant  Sa- 


B  tolIonliiE  Kte  among 
(known.    Sen  also  Ric- 

rtto  Eriypt.  Anfuimired 
by  Qijttdenilo  Ferrori 
II.  In  the  cLiircli  of  the 
I  aX  Vamilo,  Italy. 
nto  Euypl.  A  IwailtKiil 
Bemardln  Plnturicctiio 
I).    In  the  clinicti  of  8t, 

mM  &Wpl.  A  picture 
!iiipBl«nleT  (  — rf.  ia24>, 
b  painter.     It  <s  DOW  hi 


hofflt,    81 


by  John 

.       ..  ,     rpif  In  San 

Salvailnr  Boy,  Brazil.  Oct.  II,  I8IM, 
by  the  Unitul  States  ship  Wachu- 

m-  "  The  Conredcnui.  inn>um«6  J 
by  Urltlnh  tBto™,  rmploysd  ■  Brtl!«h 
shipbuilder  [Mr.  Ijiicd,  ■  m<mhft  ft 

them  for  privfltwln*  purpuH*.  Tliu 
Orrlo  ma  tni  to  mln  dl>iu1»,  ■bIIe'I 
rur  ihn  Britlth  port  of  Nhhu,  and 
esrlr  la  8eptemb«t  ■ppcvrcd  aff  iha 
hmbor  of  Uoblle  Oyiiw  BriLlib  celorn. 
Sbc  ma  lalo  Uobili  Hiirbur,  eludlui 


laid.  AlocatltylnScot- 
ibei  county  of  Northum- 
near  Comnill,  where,  on 
if  Septembur.  1013,  was 
e  famous  battle  between 
■h  BQil  ScotclL,  which  is 
L  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 


clDHly  wuchad   by   s 


la  Ihe  Bnulllm  i 
>r  Bsa  Bulndor,  iiruir  i 


Ftnilly 


by'KJVocA«i;(t"cipt.<i.liluri*^  W* 

ud  iwGBjilubed  11  voch]  deal  uf  trxdta- 
mojit.  The  captsla  and  pjiie  «ooa 
after  mbp«an!d  In  Uamuton  Roada,  And 
noi  loDK  after  tba  Flvrida  »w>  •ink 
Dear  Ncwpon  Nbim.''  Lotting. 


famous  colossal  sli 
the  BathH  of  Caracalla 
and  regarded  as  a  . 
ol  art.  It  hai  beer.  _ 
msiilered  as  reiireseotinK 
B  Hebe,  and  Hufit:,  £" 
nana  it  was  thoufcbt  i 
the  Muse.t.  Nan  in  the 
at  Naples.  [Also  L-alled 
we  Kuru.] 


Ilnflalhen 


I  uf  lh<! 


Tai<it,  Tram. 
beantifnl  picture  br  Tl- 
'I3Te).or.BSBONietliiiik, 
w  Palma,  called  Pal  ma 
(14a0-15a(),  representing 
In  wliiT«,  with  flowing 
Ulins  flowers.  Id  the 
llery,  Florence. 


lUEh 

Hows  tlie  Flume  caacade.     The 
■Ity  walls  which    enclose    tba 
8B  feet  in  heighl. 


granite  bowlder  la  ai 


Fontaine  dea  Innocents.  A  ta- 
nioLis  fountain  in  Paris,  built  in 
l.WO  by  Pierre  Ijescot,  with  stat- 
ues and  bas-reUeta  by  Jean  Oou- 

l'''ontalne  UoUire.  A  public  foun- 
tain in  Paris,  In  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  with  the  statue  of  Mo- 
llcre,  and  near  the  bouse  where 
that  great  dramatist  died. 

Fontaine  blean.  A  vast  and  li^ 
regularly  shaped  palate  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  [fountain  of  beautiful 
water],  France,  about  ^  luiles 
from  Paris.  Il  Is  one  of  the  most 
niaguillcenl  royal  residencea  in 
Europe,    and     aaaociated     with 
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many  historical  events  of  in- 
terest. The  present  palace  was 
cliiefly  the  work  of  Francis  I. 
Large  additions  were  made  to  it 
by  Henry  IV.  It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  signed  his  al>dication 
in  1814.  Under  Louis  Philippe 
the  palace  was  much  improved, 
and  restored  to  something  like 
its  early  condition.  It  has  a 
magnificent  park  kept  with  great 
care  like  a  garden.  The  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  covers  bi  English 
miles. 

1644, 7  March.  I  went  wltb  tome  com- 
pany toward;*  Fontainebleau^  a  samptuoiu 
palace  of  the  KIok's,  like  ours  of  Hampton 
Court,  about  14  leagues  from  the  city. 
By  the  wav,  we  paaa  through  a  forent  so 
prodlgtouslv  encompassed  with  hideous 
rocks  of  whitish  hard  stone,  heaped  one 
on  another  in  mountainous  heights;  but 
1  think  the  like  Is  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. It  abounds  with  stags,  wolves, 
boars ;  and  not  long  after  a  lynx,  or  ounce, 
was  killed  amongst  them,  which  had  de- 
voured some  passengers.  .  .  .  Thlsbuuse 
is  nothing  so  siately  and  uniforme  as 
Hampton  Court.  John  Evelyn,  Diary. 

For  such  it  was,  when  long  ago 
1  sat  in  my  leafy  studio 
In  the  dear  old  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

C.  P.  Cranch. 

In  the  lone  brakes  of  Fontainebleau^ 
Or  chilets  near  the  Alpine  snow. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Fontana  della  Barcacoia.  A  well- 
kno^^'n  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di 
Bpagna,  Rome,  designed  by  Ber- 
nini (151)8-1680).  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  boat  (barcaccia),  whence  tlie 
name. 

Fontana  di  Trevi.  [Fountain  of 
Tre\i.]  A  large  and  celebrated 
fountain  in  Rome,  built  by  Clem- 
ent XII.,  in  1735,  from  designs  of 
Niccolo  Sahi,  with  a  statue  of 
Neptune  and  otlier  figures  ])y  Pi- 
etro  Bracclii.  The  fountain  is 
supplied  by  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Acqua  Vergine. 


••The  Fontana  dl  Trevl  Is  In 
the  heart  of  Rome.  A  mass  of  rocks 
la  tumbled  together  at  the  base  of  the 
'Ca^ade  of  an  immense  palace.  In  a 
large  niche  In  the  centre  of  the  fiEi^ade 
Is  a  statue  of  Neptune  In  his  car,  the 
horses  of  which,  with  tbi'lr  attendant 
Tritons,  are  pawing  and  sprawling 
among  the  rocks.  All  this  is  in  bud 
taste,  an  incongruous  blending  of  fact 
and  fable,  chilled  by  the  coldest  of 
allegories ;  but  it  sounds  worse  in  de- 


■crfption  than  it  looks  to  the  eye.  The 
water  gushes  up  In  sparkling  and 
copious  masses  from  the  crevicea  be- 
tween  the  rocks,  spouts  fh>m  the  nos- 
trils of  the  horses  and  the  concha  of 
the  Tritons,  and  gives  to  the  whole 
scene  Its  own  dancing  and  glittering 
beauty.  .  .  .  As  we  look,  we  begin  with 
.  criticism;  but  we  end  with  admlra- 
Uon.»  I/illard, 


**  In  the  daytime  there  Is  hardly 
a  livelier  scene  in  llome  than  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  fountain  of  Trevl ;  .  .  . 
for  the  water  of  Trevl  is  in  request  far 
and  wide  as  the  most  refreshing 
draught  for  feverish  lips,  and  the 
wholcsomest  to  drink  that  can  any- 
where be  found.  Tradition  goes  that  a 
parting  draught  at  the  fountain  of  Tre- 
vl ensures  a  traveller's  return  to  Rome 
whatever  obstacles  and  improbabiliUes 
may  seem  to  beset  him.**     Bawihome, 

Till,  Trajan's  whimpering  forum  passed. 
We  hoar  the  waters,  shuwering  bright, 

Of  li^ri'M  ancient  fountain^  cast 
Their  woven  music  on  the  night. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Fontana  Faolina.  [The  Pauline 
Fountain.]  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  fountains  in 
Rome,  on  the  Janiculum,  and 
built  to  resemble  the  facade  of 
a  church.  It  was  erected  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  1G12,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Fontana;  so  tliat  bv 
a  whimsical  coincidence  both 
names  are  perpetuated  in  that  of 
the  fountain  itself. 

Fonthill  Abbey.  A  showy  monas- 
tic building,  erected  at  great  ex- 
pense, at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  near  Salisbury, 
Wilts,  England,  by  Williain 
Beckford,  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  Vathek."  The  building  was 
constructed  in  fantastic  style,  in 
the  utmost  haste  and  passion, 
shrouded  with  great  mystery,  the 
grounds  being  enclosed  by  a  wall 
12  feet  high  and  seyen  miles  long. 
At  one  time  500  men  were  em- 
ployed by  day  and  night.  A 
wooden  tower  400  feet  high  was 
capriciously  built,  merely  to  see 
the  effect  of  such  a  structure,  and. 
being  taken  down,  was  replacc(i 
by  a  tower  of  stone.  Twenty- 
fiye  years  later,  in  1825,  this  lat- 
ter fell,  owing  to  imperfect  con- 
struction; and  the  estate  being 
sold,  the  buildings  were  demoi- 
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t  thia  manslan  Mr. 
Tesiiled  lor  over  20 
le  nropeny  Is  sAid  lo 
!ht  Em.<XO  at  tbeaalf. 


II  trf.    See  Okder  oy 

A  noted  prison  in  Par- 
principal  one  in  the 
^■itualetl  on  the  Bou- 


IlM  inwiiT  roD  ihlnk 


Fsrw."  Dltlau 

Foimerlj  n  theatre  iq 
m,  and  noted  as  the 
within  whitb  Presi- 
oln  was  assassinated, 
I860,  by  JohD  Wilkea 
be  butldine  was  pur- 
the  United-StaleH  Gov- 
:losed  as  a  theatre,  and 
ad  to  the  purposes  ol 
ledicnl  muHeuiu,  wblch 
M  the  Unest  of  Ita  Idnd 
Id. 

nd  opera-honae  i 
d.    It  has  an  u    ^     . 
1.   and   Bccomtnodates 

i'   Bock,     See   Pliu- 


d  8epl,  e,  1838,  oi 
oni  Hull  to  Diit 
jons  wtrc  Bared  iium 


the  wreck  by  tbe  heroii 
of  Grace  Darling,  diaughtvr  ol  tbe 
lishthouiK'-ketiper  tin  one  □(  tbe 
WBiar  Islands,  who  rowed  with 
her  father  in  aamall  boatthroueh 
the  heavy  sea  to  the  sinking  ship, 

Forse  of  Vulcan.  A  drawing  by 
Anoibale  Cotaccl  (I560-l«»).  In 
the  Lou\Te.  Paris. 

PoTBs  of   yuloan.    A  celnhratixl 

Eicturo  by  Dief?)  KoiiriKiie«  do 
ilv-u  ;  Velasquez  (15!ft>-lUiO).  tbo 
SnaeLiU  painter.  InthB  Mnseuui 
of  Madrid,  Spain. 

Forse  of  Vulcan.  A  picture  by 
Jaeano  Robuatl.  caileil  Tintoret- 
to (Iflia-L-iM).  In  the  Ducal  Pal- 
ace,  Venice.  Italy. 

Fornarlna,  IiO.  The  name  given 
to  several  portrait  bv  Itaphnel 
Sanzio  <14B3-in20).  The"rei»  miieb 
doubt,  both  as  to  the  name  itself, 
and  the  person  repreaenteil ;  but 
the  latter  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  Raphael's  mistress, 
It  has   been  surmised  that  the 


jf  the  ' 


tbia  name.  In  the  Bailierinl  Pal- 
ace, ill  Rome,  is  regarded  as  tbe 
earlier  work.  There  is  another 
somewhat  resembling  it  in  tbe 
Pltti  Palace,  Florence,  which  )a 
though  t  Til  have  served  as  a  model 
for  the  SiAtine  Modonua.  There 
is  still  another  norlrait.  also  called 
I»  Fomsrina.  in  the  Tribune  o( 
the  Ulflzi  at  Florence,  which  has 
usually  been  ascribed  to  Itapbael, 
but  is  now  supposed  to  lie  tbe 
work  ol  Sebastian  del  Plombo 
(14H5-IG4T)i  and  has  been  various- 
ly adjudged  to  represent  either 
the  Ini  pruvvisatrlce  Beatrice  da 
Ferrara,  or  Victoria  Colonaa, 
Marcbesa  ili  Peacara.  Michael 
AnfEclo's    friend.      Besides    tbe 


forego 


oth- 


female  portraits  bearing  tbe 
name  of  La  Fornarina.  One  in 
particular,  which  1h  also  calleii 
Dorothea,  daleil  1SI2,  and   now 

Scnerally  ascrlbeil   to  Sebastian 
cl  Piombo,  is  at  Blenlieim,  Bog- 
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"  It  if  now  no  Mcret  nmong  con- 
noinitcuni  that  the  Bo-callcd  Fomarlna 
in  thi*  Tribune  of  the  UfDzi,  and  a  por- 
trait named  Dorothea,  at  Blenheim, 
hoth  lupplemented  with  the  title  of 
Kaphucl'ii  MiitreM,  are  by  the  hand  of 
Bebai»tian.** 

iLUMttakt,  Hand-book  of  Painting. 

nr  "  The  portrait  of  the  young  girl, 
or  wiiman,  in  the  Barbcrinl  l*alace,  it 
a  wuiidiTful  painting.  1  call  it  so  b«- 
cauMt'  it  bi'an  about  it  in  a  high  degree 
the  character  of  myiterloui  unfathora- 
ablencDa.**  Orimnit  TranM. 

Foro  Trajano.  See  Fouum  of 
Trajan. 

Forsyth  Place.  A  well-known 
public  park  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Fort  Adams.  One  of  the  strongest 
tlefrnceH  un  the  United-States 
C'lMutt,  near  Newi)ort,  R.I.  It 
pioinitJt  4<)8  cannon,  and  requires 
a  garrison  of  3,000  men. 

Fort  Albany.  A  mined  earthwork 
south  of  Arlington,  Va.,  one  of 
th«»  Lrreat  fortincations  by  which 
Wnshinc^on  was  defended  during 
the  oivifwar 

Fort  Bowyer.  A  fortification  near 
Mnbilo.  Ala.,  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish. Feb.  11,  1815,  and  the  scone 
of  th«»  last  encounter  in  the  sec- 
ond war  between  England  and 
the  I'nitcd  States. 

Fort  CaroU.  A  strong  United 
States  fortification  on  an  artificial 
island  a  few  miles  below  Balti- 
more. Md  It  commands  the  Pa- 
tap8c()  River. 

Fort  Caswell.  A  fortification  of 
bric'k  on  the  Cape-Fear  River. 
N.i\  It  was  seized  by  the  Con- 
federates in  1H4>1,  and  destroyed 
by  tlunn  in  18li5. 

Fort  Clinton.  An  old  fortification 
on  the  Hudson,  a  ]Mirt  of  the  de- 
fenet-s  which  were  designed  to 
close  the  river  against  the  British 
fleet  in  1777. 

Fort  Columbus.  A  United  States 
ft>rtirteation  on  Governor's  Island 
in  the  harln^r  of  New  York 

Fort  Dearborn.  A  stockade  fort 
built  by  the  I'nitiMl  States  Gov- 
rrnnieiit  in  18C^t  u|>tin  the  site  of 
tlK*  prestMil  city  of  Chicago.  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Indiaus. 


Fort  de  I'Xkduse.  A  celebrated 
French  fortress  on  the  borders  of 
Switzerland,  not  far  from  Geneva. 

Fort  Donelson.  A  Confederate 
stronghold  in  Kentucky  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was 
taken  by  Gen.  Grant  and  Com- 
modore Foote,  Feb.  16, 18(i2. 

The  brave  men  who  t)c8ie(red  Donelton, 
and  who.  after  flRliting  through  the  day 
for  three  consecutive  aayM.  l«y  each  nit:lit 
on  the  ground  without  cueltcr  exp<Med  to 
the  rain  and  cleet,  were  chiefly  I  IlinulMiis. 
It  was  there  that  rebellion  received  the 
heavy  blow  which  has  staggered  It  ever 
since.  jL  Tritmbult. 

An*  how,  senee  Fort  DoneUon.  wlniUn*  the 

day 
Consists  in  triumphantly  gitt  hi  away. 

Lowelu  BtgloiD  Fapen. 

Fort  du  Quesne.  An  old  French 
fort  and  trading-post  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  site  where  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  now 
stands.  After  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  another  fort 
was  built  on  the  same  8|)ot,  and 
named  Fort  Pitt. 

Fort  Ellsworth.  A  ruined  earth- 
work near  Alexandria.  Va. ,  one 
of  the  groat  fortifications  by 
wliich  Washington  was  defended 
during  the  civil  war. 

Fort  Fisher.  A  fortification  on 
the  Ca|)e-Fear  River,  and  the 
principal  defence  of  Wilmington, 
N.C,  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. It  was  taken  by  the 
Fetleral  troops  under  Gen.  Terry, 
Jan.  15,  1805. 

Fort  Frederick.  A  ruined  fortifi- 
cation near  Martinsburg,  Va., 
built  by  the  province  in  1755  as  a 
frontier  fortress.  It  is  a  quadran- 
gular structure  of  stone. 

Fort  George.  A  citadel  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland,  constructed 
alK>ut  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  citnsidereii  the  most 
important  fortress  in  Scotland. 

Fort  Griswold.  A  ruine*!  fortifi- 
cation near  New  lA)ndon,  Conn. 
It  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
British  in  Si*ptember,  1781. 

Fort  Hamilton.  A  strong  fortress 
on  the  Narn.>ws,  protecting  the 
approaches  to  New  York. 


F0» 


tic.  Conn.,  tba  MAt  of  Bmbiciu, 
Um  iMhwa  of  the  Peqnot  tilbe  ot 
ludlBDm,  who  had  here  hi*  tovoI 
Iwt. 
Vert  HUL  An  anrient  foTtlfle»- 
tion  naa  Qtntm,  N.Y.,  believed 
lo  hkve  been  erected  bj  the 
1. J  i—.ij —  ••     ^  hundred 


id%nclent  trees. 
^ort  Hill.  One  at  the  historical 
three  bilU  upon  which  the  city  ot 
BoMon  (TriniODataln),  Mus.,  wu 
bnllt.  ItlBnoloniierin eKlttence, 
htivlnfi  been  leTeUed  toi  bulldinji 

^ort    Independenna.     A    stroDK 

rnite  lort,  bnt  recently  Onlabed, 
tbe  harbor  ot  BoMoa,  Mau. 
The  Bnt  loitificmtloDa  on  thie  site 
were  built  in  163*.  The  battery 
WM  called  Caitle  Willlaiu  at  tbe 
time  ot  tbe  coronation  ot  King 
Wllllani.  It  was  urengtbened 
bj  the  British,  who  destroyed  It 
when  they  evacuated  Boilon ;  but 
It  wae  atterwards  repaired  by  the 
Amerioane,  and  recnved  ita  pres- 
ent uatne  in  1796. 
Tort  Iiafayette.  A  itronfi  fortifi- 
cation on  the  Narrows,  d^endlng 
the  approaches  to  New  York.  It 
-.   famous  prison  for  state 


1  ot  the  I 


criminalB  in  the 
beUion. 

Tort  KoEenry.  A  United  States 
fortiflcBtfon  on  Whetstone  Point 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  com- 
manding the  harbor  approaches. 
Tort  Mllflln.    A  stronR  fortlflca- 

■      ■  Hleli  ■  ■ 

s  approaches 


ol  the  British  fleet  in  ml. 
Tort  Houltrla.    A  fortlflr'atlon  on 
Snllivan's  Island,  protecting  tbe 
approaches   to  Charleston,  8,(!. 


BalnlDg  hid  ItM  dDHbUlil  llihL 

rort  Monroe.  A  stronR  United 
States  lortlScaUon  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.  It  remained  In  the 
possession  of  Uie  Federal  Govem- 
mentattbe  time  of  the  attempted 
■ecessioDof  theState,andlbrouKh 
the  war'ot  the  Rebellion. 
Sar^lot,  *bu  ibia  foit  mif 


Tort  Ontario.  A  strong  fortifica- 
tion at  Oswego,  N.Y.,  command- 
ing the  harbor. 

TortPiUow.  1.  A  Confederate  tor- 


Feder 

ederal  fortiflcation  In 
Kentucky,  garrison  Hi  loalnly  by 
negroes,  taken  by  tbe  Confeder- 
ates, April  12,  ISM. 

Tort  Pitt.     See  PoBT  dv  Queske. 

Tort  Preble.  A  BtTOng  fortiflca- 
tlon  commaDdins  the  approachea 
to  tbe  harbor  ot  Portland.  Me. 

Tort  Blohmond.  A  strong  fortlfl- 
cation  on  the  Narrowg,  a  part  of 
the  system  of  defences  which  pro- 
tect tbe  approaches  to  New  York. 

Tort  8t.  Marks.  An  old  Spanish 
tortresx  In  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
According  to  an  Inscription  over 
the  gateway  it  was  finished  in 
ITS6,  and  Is  said  to  have  been  a 
hundred  years  in  building.  With 
its  castellated  battlements,  its 
portcullis  and  drawbridge.  It  waa 
more  Ilka  a  European  mediiEval 
itronghold  than  any  other  on  tbia 


Tort  Bohnrlei'.  Astrong fortifica- 
tion commanding  the  entianiMj 
to  Sew  York  from  Long  Island 
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Fort  Sumter.  A  brick  fortress 
begun  in  1820,  situated  in  the  har- 
bor of  Charleston,  S.C.  Memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  first 
encounter  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

4^  *'  The  first  {nm  that  spat  lu  iron 
insult  at  Fort  Sumter,  smote  every  loyal 
American  full  in  the  fiice.  As  when 
the  foul  witch  used  to  torture  her  min. 
iature  iraase,  the  person  It  represented 
■uffered  all  that  she  inflicted  on  his 
waxen  counterpart,  so  every  buffet  that 
fell  on  the  smoking  fortress  was  felt  by 
the  sovereign  nation  of  which  that  was 
the  representative.  Kobbery  could  go 
no  farther,  for  every  loyal  man  of  the 
North  was  despoiled  In  that  single  act 
as  much  as  if  a  footpad  had  laid  hands 
upon  him  to  take  from  hira  his  father's 
staff  and  his  mother's  Bible.  Insult 
oould  go  no  farther ;  for  over  those  bat- 
tered walls  waved  the  precious  symbol 
of  all  we  most  value  In  the  past  and 
hope  for  in  tlie  future,  — the  banner 
under  which  we  became  a  nation,  and 
which,  next  to  the  croM  of  the  Redeem- 
er, is  the  dearest  object  of  love  and 
honor  to  all  who  toll  or  march  or  sail 
beneath  its  waving  folds  of  glory.** 

O.  W.uolmet. 

For  this  blanted  spot  of  earth 
Where  Rebellion  had  Its  birth 

Is  its  tomb ! 
And  when  Sttmter  mnlcs  at  last 
From  the  heavens,  that  shrinlc  aghast. 
Hell  shall  rise  in  grim  dcrinlon  and  make 
room !  JL  H.  Stoddard. 

What  strange,  glad  voice  Is  that  which 

cailt 
From  Wagner's  grave  and  Sumter's  walls  ? 

WhUtier. 

Fort  Ticonderogra.  A  ruined  for- 
tification standing  on  a  peninsula 
in  Lake  Cliamplain,  memorable  as 
one  of  the  historic  battle-grounds 
of  North  America. 

Fort  Trumbull.  A  strong  fortifi- 
cation on  the  Thames,  near  New 
London,  Conn. 

Fort  Wagner.  One  of  the  defences 
of  Cliarleston,  S.C,  during  the 
war  of  the  Reliellion.  It  was  sit- 
uated on  Morris  Island. 

Fort  Warren.  A  modern  fort 
(1833-1  aW)  in  tlie  harlwr  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  built  of  Quincy  gran- 
ite. Many  Confedenites  were 
imprisoned  here  during  the  Re- 
bellion. Here  the  noted  Mason 
and  Slidell  were  confined. 


Fort  Washington.  1.  The  princi- 
pal eminence  on  Manhattan  Is- 
land, near  High  Bridge,  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  fort  which  was 
taken  by  the  British  Nov.  16, 
1776.  The  Americans  lost  100  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  2,600 
taken  prisoners. 

2.  An  old  stone  fort  on  the  Po- 
tomac, a  few  miles  below  Wash- 
ington. It  was  destif>yed  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Fort  William.  An  immense  fort- 
ress about  one  mile  from  the  city 
of  Calcutta,  India.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1757  by  Lord  Clive,  and  has 
cost  over  810,000.000. 

Fort  William  Henry.  A  mined 
fortification  on  Lake  George,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  near  the 
village  of  Caldwell. 

Fort  Winthrop.  A  fortification 
on  Governor's  Island,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Boston,  Mass.,  forming  one 
of  the  defences  of  the  city. 

Fort  Wooster.  A  ruined  fort  near 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fortuna  Virilis,  Temple  of.  See 
Temple  op  Fobtuna  Vibilib. 

Fortune.  A  picture  by  Guido 
Eeni  ( 1575-1642).  of  which  there 
are  numerous  ro]>etitions  :  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  at 
Munich,  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin, 
and  elsewhere. 

Fortune  Theatre.  A  former  the- 
atre of  London,  ojiened  in  1601, 
and  so  called  from  its  sig^. 

The  picture  of  Dame  Fortune 
Before  the  Fortune  pUtyhoute, 

HeyvBOod. 

Fortune-teller,  The.  A  picture 
by  Mi(;heIangelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
named  Caravaggio  (1469-1600), 
and  one  of  his  masterpieces.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Capitol,  Rome. 

Forty  Footsteps,  Field  of.  See 
Field  of  Fobty  Footsteps. 

Forum  of  Trajan,  fltal.  Foro  Tra^ 
jatw.]  A  magnincent  forum  of 
ancient  Rome,  Iwtween  the  Capi- 
toline  and  Quirinal  hills,  built  oy 
the  euip<^ror  Trajan  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  wars  on  the  Dan- 
ube. Apollodorus  was  the  arclii- 
tect.  A  height  of  land  connecting 


I  fBM,  and  ttM  Idnim  wbb 
la  tbe  TsUey  thus  tonned. 
M  of  tbe  bnrled  raini  ot 
o*  manntBcent  toruln  were 
It  to  light  In  the  Hlxteeiith 
T  bf  niul  III.,  and  hv  the 
1  in  1812;  but  mDchii till  Ilea 
bOiMath  the  streeM  and 
which  sarronnd  the  prea- 
Aot  eicAvatlon.  Tbecal- 
1  and  beantirul  Column  of 
■till  stands  in  the  midst 
min*  of  the  forum.    See 

•Uy  l^ble  dneripUoD  an 
-  ■!<•  the  fllniut  too  of  lbs 
IcM  uplfmlor  of  tlili  fbram^ 

tka  &1BMU  MB--"-'"  — — 

'     '  oaie,  wbl 
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neater  part  of  the  andeiit  Foram 
Is  now  covered  by  a  deep  aoca- 
mulatlon  of  lotli  and  the  tnia 
boundaries  of  the  ground  and  the 
true  sitnadon  at  the  numerous 
bulldinita  said  to  have  been  erect- 
ed there,  have  for  centurie*  been 
matters  ot  dispute  and  uncer- 
tainty among  antiquaries.  The 
sitag  ot  many  o(  the  edifices  seem 
now,  however,  to  be  determined 
with  tolerable  probability. 

49-  "  Vo  ipot  on  urth  la  nun 
tmpgdng.  for  It  l(  orenbpilovid  wllh 
the  power  uid  mijfiaty  of  th*  Romui 
people.  -  .  .  Nothing  pw  »  rtmiicBr 
InproHlon  of  tin  ibuurlD|  btdwi 
vhlcb  bin  Mien  upon  tba  Klenul 
City  than  Iha  pKHOt  sandlUoD  of  th* 
Farvm-  ,  .  .  ^erj  loot  of  snnmd  lui 
b«eD  the  Held  of  aoUqiunu  oontro- 
Every  raJo   ba*  chuiffFd  ill 


.  the  base  of  tlie  Capituline 
llatioe  bills  lu  Roidh  is  tlie 
\  the  RoniBu  Forum,  now 
ampo  Vacciuo,  q.v.     The 


tbtr  iltcp  loaell 

FosaariPaiaoe.  [Ital.PaJiuiofo*- 
ca)i,1  A  splendid  palace  situated 
un  Che  Grand  Canal,  in  Venice, 
Italy.  It  was  erected  near  the 
middle  ol  the  fifteenth  century. 

Fosse,  The.  An  annient  Roman 
road  in  Britain,  eKt«ndine_from 
the  month  of  the  Tyne  to  Wales. 
[Also  called  RnknMd  £lrsel.] 
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Fotherlngay  Castle.  An  ancient 
caMtle  in  Nortlianiptonshire,  Eng- 
land, belonging  to  tlie  house  of 
York,  and  made  memorable  by 
the  confinement  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  ended  her  life  here 
in  1587. 

Fouarre,  Bue  do.  See  Straw 
Stuekt. 

Fount  of  Salvation.  A  celebrated 
picture  in  tlie  Museum  of  Madrid, 
representing;  the  Almighty  with 
the  Immaculate  Lamb  at  his  feet, 
"  whom  he  made  an  offering  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Below, 
this  offering  is  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  stream  of  water,  in  which 
the  sacramental  wafers  are  float- 
ing, flowing  into  a  little  fiower- 
garden,  where  six  angels  are  cele- 
rating  the  glory  of  God  on  dif- 
ferent instruments."  The  mean- 
ing of  the  stream  of  water  is 
indicated  by  an  inscription  in 
Latin  which  refers  to  the  j)assage 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv.  15),  — 
"A  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well 
of  living  waters."  There  are 
many  other  symbolic  representa- 
tions connected  with  the  picture, 
which  has  been  attributea  to  one 
of  the  two  brothers  van  Eyck, 
the  distinguished  Flemish  paint- 
ers. Dr.  \Vaagen  holds  that  it 
is  the  production  of  the  elder, 
Hubert  van  Eyck  (1366-142(5); 
but,  it  is  asserted,  the  weight  of 
critical  judgment  is  against  this 
opinion.  It  is  also  called  "  The 
Triumph  of  the  Church." 

Fountain  Court.  A  well-known 
court  in  the  Middle  Temple,  one 
of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  Lon- 
don. 

Coming  throuRh  the  Fountain  Court, 
he  [Turn  Pinch]  was  Just  to  plancc  down 
the  iit(*p»  leadiHK  into  Garden  Cuurt.  and 
to  look  once  all  round  him .  and  if  Ruth 
had  come  to  meet  him ;  there  he  would 
aee  her,  not  snuntennK.  you  understand 
(on  account  of  the  clerkft).  but  coming 
brmkly  up  with  the  best  iittle  iauith  on 
her  fHce  tiiat  ever  played  in  oppo«ition  to 
the  fountain,  and  beat  it  all  to  nothing. 

Jjickens. 

It  look*  out  upon  a  garden  about  the 
■ize  of  Fountam  Court.  Uuteterav. 

Fountain  of  Arethusa.  Anciently 
a  famous  fountain  in  Syracuse, 
Sicily.    Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  "a 


fountain  of  fresh  water,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Arethusa,  of 
incredible  magnitude,  and  full  of 
fish:  this  would  be  wholly  over- 
flowed and  covered  by  the  waves, 
were  it  not  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  stronglv-built  l)arrier  of 
stone."  Homer's  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa is  tnuiitionally  identified 
with  a  never-failing  reservoir  on 
the  south-east  part  of  the  island 
of  Ithaca. 

Far.  far  and  wide  alons  the  Italian  ahorea. 

That  holy  Joy  extends; 
Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vowa  ftil- 
fllled; 
And  lo'mns  are  heard  beside  thy  banks, 
O  Fountmn  Artthutel  Soutkty. 

Fountain  of  Caatalia.  A  fountain 
in  Greece,  falling  from  Parnassus 
down  the  sloi)e  where  Delphi 
stood  into  the  river  Pleistus.  A 
small  chapel  has  been  erected 
over  the  spring.  According  to 
Murray's  Handbook,  during  the 
earthquake  of  1870  a  fragment 
of  rock  falling  from  the  cliff  above 
completely  crushed  the  basin,  and 
covered  with  rubbish  and  buried 
from  sight  even  the  water. 

9^  "  It  still  flows  on,  while  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Council  Hall 
of  tne  Amphictyous,  the  Treasure, 
bouse  of  Croesus,  and  the  three  thou* 
aand  statues  which  crowded  the  bulld> 
logs  and  streets  of  Delphi,  even  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  have  all  vanished  aa 
though  tbcy  had  never  been.'* 

C.  Wordnworlh, 

Fountain  of  Egeria.  A  name  given 
to  a  vaulted  chaml>er  of  brick- 
work in  the  valley  of  the  Almo, 
about  a  mile  from  Rome.  It  de- 
rives its  fame  from  the  l)elief  that 
it  is  the  sit«  of  the  grove  and  sa- 
cred fountain  where  Numa  held 
his  nightly  meetings  with  the 
nymph  Egeria.  Modern  discov- 
eries have,  however,  determined 
that  the  nymplLneum  which  has 
so  long  l»een  regarded  as  the 
Grotto  of  Egeria  is  not  the  place 
which   Numa   visited,   and    has 

{>laced  the  true  fountain  and  val- 
ey  within  the  present  walls  of 
the  city,  near  where  the  Via  Ajv 
pia  crosses  the  Almo  (Maranna), 
not  far  from  the  ancient  Porta 
Capena. 
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^boat  m  mile  flnom  Ibe  Porta 
Iteoola  a  pretty  paetorel  vol- 
"ge,  M  aulet  and  tecladed  ae 
leart  of  tbe  Apenninee.  On 
I  m  wooded  hill,  crowned  with 
of  m  temple  of  Bacchus ;  and 
er,  at  eome  diatanoe,  a  gentle 
>n  which  there  li  a  graceAil 
which  tome  call  a  temple,  and 
HDb.  ThU  la  the  valley  of 
the  apot  where  Numa  met 
iwy  ooan«eUor.  We  must 
r  to  it  in  the  apirit  of  faith, 
»  clouds  of  doubt  darken  Its 
eauty.  .  .  .  The  fountain,  so 
i  vaulted  grotto  scooped  out 
•side,  lined  and  floored  with 
h  three  niches  on  either  side, 
er  one  at  the  extremity  con- 
mutilated  statue.  At  this 
the  water  flows  through  a 
iflce,  and  is  received  into  a 
Mike  basin,  fh>m  which,  fuU- 
■he  floor,  it  glides  down  Into 
',  and.  swelled  by  tributes 
moist  soil,  forms  a  rivulet, 
oame  of  the  Almo,  and  finally 
rith  the  Tiber.  .  .  .  The  le- 
uma  Is  one  of  the  most  genu- 
V  of  poetry  that  ever  started 
hard   rock   of  the  .Uoman 

UUlard. 

I  of  thy  fountain  stUl  are  sprin- 

ne  Elysisn  water-drops;    the 

-e-ffnarded  spring,  with  years 
inkled. 

the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the 

Byron, 

thou  dwell,  In  this  enchanted 

ttiy  all-heavenly  bosom  boating 
footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover. 

Itnd. 

who  ther«>  deigned  to  meet 
■nm  RonieS  reieal  seat, 
tie  KUfthInK  of  her  fount, 
truth*  divine  to  earthly  ear  re- 
yifUliam  Sotheby. 

ders  of  the  outer  world,  the 
,  the  mighty  fleets  of  England 
i%  bosom. .  .  .  the  sweet  L^ke 
the  dell  of  Egeria,  with  its 
-ds  snd  rustling  lizard*,  the 
'uins  of  Riime,  ...  all  were 
■Tories,  the  background  to  one 
lelancholy  figure.       J/ocautoy. 

of  Iiife.  A  remarkable 
by  Hans  HollHjin  the 
(1404-1543).  In  the  pal- 
he  King  of  Portugal  at 


of  the  Virgin.    A  pio- 

fountain  at  Jerusalem, 

:om  a  cave  some  30  feet 


in  depth,  and  associated  with 
many  legends  of  the  Virgin.  It 
is  an  intermittent  spring,  and  by 
some  it  has  been  identified  with 
the  pool  of  Bethesda. 

Fountain  of  Trevl.  See  Fo^itana 
Di  Tkevi. 

Fountain  of  Vandlnse.  A  cele- 
brated fountain  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name  in  South- 
em  France. 

4^  "The  glen  seems  as  If  struck 
into  the  mountain's  deptiis  by  one  blow 
of  the  enchanter's  wand ;  and  Just  at 
the  end,  where  the  rod  might  liave 
rested  in  its  downward  sweep,  is  the 
fathomless  well  whose  overbrimming 
fiiluess  gives  birth  to  the  Sorgues.  U 
was  the  most  absolute  solitude.  The 
rocks  towered  above  to  the  lielght  of 
600  feet,  and  the  gray  walls  of  the  wild 

ficn  below  shut  out  all  appearahce  of 
Ife. .  .  .1  never  vlsted  a  place  to  which 
the  fancy  clung  more  suddenly  and 
fondly."  Bayard  'I  ay  lor. 

It  would  be  the  labor  of  a  week  to  And 
In  all  the  vast  maiM  of  M  r.  Muuthey's  poe- 
try, a  single  passage  indicating  any  sym- 
pathy with  those  feelingn  which  have  cun- 
secrated  the  sluuies  of  Yaneltiu. 

Maeattlay. 

Fountain  Tavern.  A  former  house 
of  entertainment  in  the  Strand, 
Loudon. 

Fountains  Abbey.  The  venerable 
remains  of  this  abbey,  said  to  be 
the  most  perfect  monastery  in 
England,  are  situated  al)out  three 
miles  from  RiiK>n.  It  was  found- 
ed in  12(M,  anu  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  monastic  institutions 
in  the  kingdom.  It  originally 
covered  ten  acres,  of  which  the 
ruins  now  occupy  al)out  two. 

M^  "Travellers  who  can  vlolt  but 
one  monastic  relic  in  England  should 
perhaps  select  this;  for  no  other  sur- 
passes Its  combination  of  completeness, 
size,  beauty  of  position,  and  architec- 
tural Interest.  In  all  Britain  there  la 
probably  now  no  religious  or  benevo- 
lent InsUtutlon,  exceut  the  national  hos- 
ftltal  at  Qreenwich,  tnat  could  compare 
n  extent  and  grandeur  with  this  abbey 
as  it  was  during  the  days  of  Its  glory.** 

Abbey!  fbrerer  smiling  pensively. 
How  like  a  thiuK  <>f  Nature  duKt  thou  rlM, 
Amid  her  lovelient  worki^!  a-*  if  the  skies. 
Clouded  wltii  ttnef,  were  arched  thy  roof 

to  be. 
And  the  tall  trees  were  copied  all  flrom 

thee.  Ebenutr  EUiott, 
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fountains  of  Moses.  [Arab. 
Ayoon  Moosa,  or,  more  commonly, 
Ain}foo9a.]  These  "Wells"  in 
£g>'pt  are  a  collection  of  springs, 
fonnine  an  oasis.  They  are 
reached  from  the  town  of  Suez. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  here 
Moses  and  Miriam  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sang  their  song  of 
triumph. 

And,  like  the  Coptic  monki  by  Mou»a** 

We  drt*am  of  wonders  past. 
Vague  an  the  talwi  the  wandering  Arab 
tcU«, 
Each  druwaler  than  the  last     WkUtier. 

Four  Elements.     Celebrated  pic- 
tures by  Franc(»8CO  Alliani  (157H- 
.l(i(K)).    In  the  liorghcse  palace  at 
Kome,  and  also  at  Turin,  Italy. 

Four  Evangelists.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Uubens 
(1577-1  (MO).  In  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  London. 

Ki'  **  Aa  a  atriklnii  inatance  of  thia 
miatakon  atylt*  of  trvatmont  [too  riirid 
adl)on*ncp  to  natun>],  we  may  turn  to 
the  funtoua  group  of  the  Four  Etangf' 
IM*  by  Kubonii,  grand,  ouloaaal,  aUind- 
ing,  or  rather  moving  ligun>a,  each  with 
taia  oinbtom,  if  eiubleiua  they  can  bo 
callotl.  which  are  ahnoat  aa  full  of 
ivality  aa  nature  itaclf.** 

Jfr*.  Jameion. 

Four-in-Hand  Club.  The  most 
prosjHTims  days  of  this  I-ondon 
club  won*  in  the  time  of  GtH>rpe 
the  Fourth  (1820-18:10).  The  noteil 
Lortl  i>n8low  wiia  a  momlH»r,— 
ridioultHl  in  the  following  epi- 
gram:— 

What  can  Tommr  Onflow  do  ? 
He  can  drive  a  ci'vach  ami  two. 
Can  Tommy  Onflow  do  no  more  ? 
He  can  drive  a  coach  and  Tour. 


*•  The  vohlcloa  of  the  Club  which 
were  formerly  ui»etl  are  doi«cribed  a*  of 
a  hybrid  claM.  quite  a»  elegant  aa  pri- 
vate carriagt-i*.  and  ligliter  than  evi-n 
the  maiU.  'They  werv  hon>ed  with  the 
fineat  animalft  tlvnt  money  could  «<>cut\'. 
.  .  .  The  master  gvnorully  dn>ve  the 
team,  often  a  noblvmun  of  high  rank. 
wh«>  ci'mmonly  coied  the  drvM  of  a 
mail  c*>aohman.  Tl>e  company  u^uailv 
nnle  out>ide ',  but  two  fvH>imv'n  in  rich 
llverica  were  indi^JH'nNlb'.e  on  the  back 
•oat,  nor  waa  it  at  all  uncommon  to  »i.>e 
a^Hne  »]>Iendidly  atlire\l  female  i'n  the 
K^x.  A  rule  of  the  Cl-.:b  waa.  that  all 
membexii  ahouU  luro  oui  ihnw  Umea  m 


week ;  and  the  atari  was  made  at  mid- 
day,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Picco- 
diuy,  through  which  they  paaaed  to 
the  Windaor-road,  —  the  attendanta  of 
each  carriage  playing  on  their  ailver 
buglcB.  From  12  to  20  of  theac  hand- 
acme  vchiclca  often  left  Loudon  to- 
gcther."  Timbs. 

Four  Marys.  An  admired  and 
celebrated  picture  by  Annibale 
Caracci  (ISGO-IGOO).  At  Castle 
Howard,  England. 

M^  "On  comparing  thla  with  Ra- 
phael'a  conception,  wc  And  mure  of 
common  nature,  ouite  aa  much  pathoa, 
but  In  the  forma  leaa  of  tliat  pure  po- 
etic grace  which  aoftena  at  once  and 
be^htena  the  tragic  effect." 

J/r«.  JametOH, 

Four  Philosophers.  A  celebrated 
portrait-picture  by  Peter  Paul 
Kubens  (1577-1640),  in  the  Pittl 
Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Four  Quarters  of  the  World.  A 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1G40),  in  the  gallery  of  Vi- 
eima,  and  considered  one  of  his 
most  admirable  works. 

Four  Seasons.     1.  A  well-known 

?>ictiireby  Francesco  All  wini  (157^ 
(jtiO).    In  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
Rome. 

Jl^y  "  7^€  Sfa*on9,  by  Francceco 
Albani,  were  beyond  all  otbera  my  fa- 
vorite piecca." 

Hans  Christian  Andtrten, 

2.  A  picture  bv  Antoine  Fran- 
cois Callct  (1741-1K1I3).  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Four  Sibyls.  A  series  of  well- 
known  pictures  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1520).  repr«^s«?ntiiig  the 
Sibyls,  with  angels  holding  tab- 
lets. They  were  i)ainte<l  for  the 
Chipi  Chajvl  in  tlie  church  of  S. 
Maria  dolla  Pace,  Rome. 

49*  **  ThiHte  are  among  the  mcft 
perfect  «tpecimrn#  of  Raphai-ra  ma- 
turer  pencil,  combining  fqnal  grandeur 
and  grace.  An  inti'rt-T>:ingcomparieon 
mav  be  inMitutcn)  hi'tween  thia  work 
and  the  ^ibyU  of  Micli.'ii-l  Anst>lu.  In 
each  we  And  the  ptvuliar  excellence 
of  the  two  gnat  ma*ltr»;  for  while 
Michael  AnfftK-**  ti^srx'*  are  fub!ime, 
profound,  and  cii'.in.-iy  new,  ihe  frewco 
of  tJic  P^^e  bi-ar«  ihi'  imprv**  of  Ra- 
phael** more  avrvac  and  aympatheuc 
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*' Solemn,  traoqnil,  elerated 
Iqae  goddMMt  aboT*  hnmui 
toey  are  truly  luperhumao 
i:  Uiein  la  not  m  difltiMd  or 
7  being,  but  one  ever  existing 
»ly  In  an  eternal  pr«M«i<." 

Taine,  Tran$. 

mperaments.  The  name 
nes  given  to  pictures  of 
T  apostles,  John  and  Pe- 
ul  and  Mark,  by  Albert 
[1471-1528).  In  the  Pina- 
,  at  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Street.  1.  The  fashion- 
omenade  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

le  fashionable  promenade 
louis,  Mo. 

le.  An  Arctic  exploring 
lich  sailed  for  the  T^orth- 
8,  under  the  command  of 
StI'Clintock,  in  the  expe- 
Btted  out  by  Lady  Frank- 
1857  to  discover  traces  of 
»l)and,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
)  navigator. 

sa   da   Bimini.    A   cele- 
picture   from  Dante    by 
iheflFer  (1795-1858),  widely 
through  reproductions. 

30,  San.    See  Sak  Frax- 

nont.  A  ruined  castle 
ege  in  Belgium,  associated 
gendary  traditions. 

Tbe  towers  of  Fy<mchimont^ 
Ike  an  esRle's  nest  In  air, 
tr  the  stream  and  hamlet  CUr. 

Seott. 

St.    See  St.  Francis. 

1 1.,  Maison  de.  See  Mai- 
Fran(7ois  I. 

ia  Notch.  A  picturesque 
autiful  valley,  or  pass,  in 
tnconia  Mountains  (White 
tin  range).  New  Hamp- 
Near  the  head  of  this 
is  the  famous  Profile,  or 
in  of  the  Mountain.  See 
,  The,  and  also  Profile, 

The  narrow  district  thus  en- 
mtains  more  objects  of  Interest 
ass  of  travellers  than  any  other 
r  equal  extent  within  the  com- 
he  usual  White-Mountain  tour. 
ay  of  rock-sculpture  and  water- 
a  huge  mass  of  curiosities.'* 
JStarr  King. 


Frankenberg.  A  mined  ivy-cov- 
ered castle  near  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Fastrada, 
the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  died 
and  was  buried. 

Franklin,  The.  A  noted  Boston 
privateer  during  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution.  In  May,  1776,  she 
was  grounded  on  Point  Shirley, 
and  attacked  by  13  British  man- 
of-war  boats,  but  finally  es- 
caped. 

Franzenbnrg.  A  modem  castle, 
built  in  imitation  of  a  mediseval 
fortress,  containing  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  situated  in  the  park 
of  the  Palace  of  Laxenburg,  near 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Frari,  Santa  Maria  Oloriosa  deL 
A  noted  church  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Venice,  Italy. 

4^  "The  internal  effect  of  the 
church  is  much  finer  than  its  west  front 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  .  .  .  The 
nave  and  aisles  measure  about  230  feet 
by  104,  and  tbe  transept  160  feet  bv  48, . 
—  magnificent  dimensions,  undoubted* 
ly.  The  columns  are  simple,  cyUndri< 
cal,  and  very  lofty."  Street, 

M^  *'  It  always  causes  a  sensation 
to  walk  fh>m  the  blazing  sun  and  la- 
boring life  Into  these  solemn  enclos- 
ures. Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  doges 
resting  fh>m  their  rule.  They  seem 
pondering  still  as  they  He  carved  in 
stately  marble  death,  contemplating 
the  past  with  their  calm  brows  and 
their  hooked  noses.  The  great  church 
Is  piled  arch  upon  arch,  tomb  upon 
tomb ;  some  of  these  monuments  hang 
In  the  nave  high  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  as  they  kneel,  above  the  city 
and  its  cries  and  Its  circling  life,  and 
the  steps  of  the  easy-going  Venetians.** 

MiMt  Thackeray, 

Frascati.  A  house  in  Paris  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The 
boulevard  was  called  by  this 
name  until  gaming  was  forbid- 
den in  1837.  It  was  the  most  ar- 
istocratic gambling-house  of  the 
time  in  Paris.  Women  were  ad- 
mitted to  it. 

4^ "About  half-past  ten  I  went 
with  a  couple  of  fHends  to  the  great 
gambling-house  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Frascati.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  was  ever  In  a  large  estab- 
lishment of  this  sort,  or,  indeed,  at 
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■ny,  ezcopt  such  as  are  seen  at  water- 
Ing-phiccB :  nnd  I  shall  prohably  never 
sec  another ;  for  It  is  one  of  the  good 
diHhld  of  Louis  Philippe's  ffovcmraeut, 
that,  after  baviog  aboUsheu  lotteries,  it 
has  now  ordered  all  public  gaming- 
houAes  to  be  closed  fh>in  Jan.  1, 1838, — 
that  is,  in  two  dnvM.  This  evening  we 
found  the  rooms  full,  but  not  crowtled." 

George  Ticknor, 

M^  *' As  we  drove  from  the  court,  my 
companion,  pulling  the  cordon,  ordered 
to  FratceUTi.  Tbiii,  you  know,  of 
course,  is  the  fashionable  place  of 
ruin ;  and  here  the  heroes  of  all  novels, 
and  the  rakes  of  all  comedies,  mar  or 
make  their  fortunes.  An  evening  dress 
and  the  look  of  a  gentleman  are  the 
only  required  pasf«port.  Four  large 
rooms,  plainly  out  handsomely  fur- 
nished, opened  into  each  other,  three 
of  which  were  devoted  to  play  and 
crowded  with  ptayers."     Jf,  P.  Willi*, 

Frauenkirche,  Die.  [The  Church 
of  Our  liady.j  A  noted  church 
in  Dresden,  Saxony.  ItH  stone 
dome  withstooii  the  heaviest 
bombs  during;  the  war  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great. 

Frederick,  Fort.  See  Fort  Fred- 
brick. 

Frederick  the  Great.  An  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze,  modelled 
by  Christian  Ranch  (1777-1857), 
and  upon  which  he  was  employed 
10  years.  It  was  erected  in  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin,  in 
1851.  The  statue  is  17  feet  in 
heip:lit  upon  a  ])ede.stal  of  25  feet 
in  liei|:^ht,  and  uix>n  the  four  sides 
of  tins  pedestal  are  31  portrait- 
fij^ures  of  the  size  of  life.  This 
statue  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  in  Europe. 

Freemaaons'  Tavern.  A  not«d 
tavern  in  London,  used  amon^; 
other  purposes  for  public  meet- 
ings. 

Whst  Act  of  Parliament,  debate  at  St. 
Stephcn'it,  on  the  bustinRA  or  elsewhere, 
wns  it  that  broutiht  this  Shakespeare  into 
bcinff?  Us  diniiiff  at  Frtenuuonif  Tavtm, 
opening  sub^crintion-Iints,  selilnK  of 
snari's,  and  infinite  other  Jangling,  and 
true  or  false  endeavoring  1  Carlj/le. 

Freiburg  Minster.  One  of  the 
noblest  Gothic  churches  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  grand  and  gloomy 
pile,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century,  with  a  tower  of  beauti- 
ful fretwork,  rising  to  the  height 
«f  805leet. 


French  Academy.  See  Acad^mfb 
Fran(*aiss. 

Freshwater  Care.  A  romantic 
and  curious  cavern  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  much  frequented  by 
tourists. 

Friar  Bacon's  Brazen  Head.  The 
most  famous  of  all  brazen  heads 
was  that  of  Roger  Bacon,  a  monk 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend.  Bacon  was 
occui)ied  for  seven  years  in  con- 
structing such  a  head;  and  ho 
cxpectea  to  be  told  by  it  how 
he  could  make  a  wall  of  brass 
around  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain.  The  head  was  war- 
ranted to  speak  within  a  month 
after  it  was  finished,  but  no  jmr- 
ticular  time  was  named  for  its 
doing  so.  B8u*on*8  man  was 
therefore  set  to  watch,  with 
orders  to  call  his  master  if  the 
head  should  speak.  At  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  after  the  man 
was  left  alone  with  the  head,  he 
heard  it  say,  "Time  is;"  at  the 
ejcpiration  of  another  half-hour, 
**  Time  was;  "  and  at  the  end  of 
a  thinl  half-hour,  **  Time's  past," 
when  it  fell  down  with  a  loud 
crash,  and  was  shivered  to  pieces; 
but  the  stupid  servant  neglectcil 
to  awake  his  master,  thinking 
that  he  would  be  very  angry  to 
be  disturlH'd  for  such  trilles;  and 
so  the  wall  of  brass  has  never 
been  built. 


In  the  Middle  Afres  there  was 
a  pretty  wide-spread  belief  in  tlic  ex- 
istence of  a  talking  brazen  head,  the 
invention  of  which  was  variuuiiK-  as- 
cribed  to  persons  livinar  nt  difiiTcnt 
times  and  in  different  coiintiies.  Wil- 
liam  of  Mutroesbiiry,  an  old  monkish 
historian,  says  that  Gerbert,  a  famous 
French  ccciesiastlc,  made  such  a  head, 
which  would  speak  when  spoken  to,  and 
would  give  oracular  answers  to  what- 
ever questions  were  ))ropounded  to  it. 
Ho  relates,  moreover,  that  Gerbert  in- 
quired  of  it  whether  he  would  ever  bo 
pope,  and  that  the  liend  told  him  ho 
would.  The  prediction  happened  to 
prove  true ;  for  Gerbert  afterwards  be- 
came  pope,  under  the  name  of  Silvester 
the  Second.  In  another  Instance,  how- 
ever, the  oracle  made  a  most  unfortu- 
nate blunder;  for  it  foretold  that  Sil- 
vester should  not  die  until  he  had  suns; 
mxua  ia  Juruaalem,  whvreaa  he  actually 
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wtileh  iiol  ttaiy  mn^vered  quct 
rcry  rcuiliLy  uid  rorm?l4Ti  bul 
I  loqniu^ui  thnlTbomu  Aqul 
rAtcTved  kdiI  runtemplAilve  per 
■t  Ihul  time  a  |iupil  In  Alhcrtoi 

doctor  of  ib«  diurch.—  knockuil 


i(  ll>rr«  mlglil  I 
[Frederick 


FmK>I  Ueal.    An  mlmlTed  pichm 

by  Juliii  Fr«<l«rick  lltrrlnKflTM- 

1»CB).    In  the  Natiuual  Gallei?, 

Loadou. 
Fruit- vendBrs,  The.      A   ntctura 

by    Bartuluiu^    Estehan   nlurillo 

ai'.l»'lliK>).    In  llie  Finakotb«k, 

Muoiuh.  Bavaria. 
Fuentaa.  A  riiiiied  tort  on  q  rooky 

emiacDca  at  Uie  Lt^ud  u(    Lake 

Como,  Itftly. 

AniH  (MI*  tiiiliarM  Itia  gixKl  unA  ths 


ond.      A    small    basin    of 

In  Boston  Cutamo 
1  by  Uie  inlmliilanl; 
ieeia  disproportioned 


Fulte  de  Jaoob.    TJacob's  Pllsbt.] 
A  picture  by  Adriiui  van  ilerVelde 

(HKtD-1072),  the  Dutch  planter. 
)□  Sir  R.  \Valliic(-'s  rollcclion,  at 
BethDBl  Oreca,  Loudon. 


"Thm 


V  Ihoti 


I  of  llie  ucrril  cncliMure, ' 
ik*4  uDwInkiiif  DB  llHi  buppy 
r  u  nuiy  nailTH  Mid  Uh  curl. 
Mfta  of  H  (nani  >tninnn.  Th 
a  tu  IwIIIkIiI  mtnalnA  hu  lun 
but  theit  mbtaory  ILDBi;n  Ilk 
)  In  the  nxinr  It  bean.  .  .  .  Fo 
a  not  Ihv  falUdlum  of  our  Troy 
hoD  not,  like  (he  IHrJoe  liniia 

I*  akin,  andlr  tbe  Tra)Ln  mul 

lib  prMo  "pel  Ih*  bcaiendi 


IF*.  A  tavoiite  residence 
nbeiB  of  Ilie  royal  tamily 
rindaor,  England. 


A  British  var-aloop 
_,  ho  American  jiloop-oi- 
he    llnx/i.  under  the 


by  the  A 


n  jiloop-oi- 
tbe  cor- 
of  Capl..  Jacob  Jones, 


This  victory  o(  the  latter 
,  RTtHt  ennltalion  throunli- 
)  United  States.    Congn>BS 

Jones  the  tlianks  □!   the 

«nd  a  gold  medal. 


Fulham  Falaoe.  An  anclcntman- 
slon,  the  residcncQ  of  the  bUhops 

FuUer'B  Field.  A  locality  in  Je- 
rusalem raenUoned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (lBa.vtl.  3;  ZKincs.xrill,  I^ 
and  which  l«  believed  lo  be  iden- 
tified with  a  road,  or  tract,  lylsR 
alons  the  iiool  now  called  hy  tba 
Arabs  Blrkel-el-ilamilla. 

Fttlton  Street.  The  main  Ihor- 
□ughlOre  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Fulton's  Folly.    See  Clermost. 

Furcnln  Caudlan.    Sec  CArDina 

Furlo  Fobs.  A  c^Ichrated  nnsa  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  neighbor- 
bood  of  Urbino,  Italy. 

Furueas  Abbey.  Abaantilul 
ruined  monaatecy,  near  Ulvei^ 
Bton,  In  the  "Lake  District"  ol 
EnRJaud.  It  was  founded  by 
KinR  Stephen  in  1127.  The  re- 
mains of  this  once  uiaenlflcent 
aliliey  are  now  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  DevoiiEhirc. 
Ood.  »iih  >  nlehiy  mU  "n  ooulreiciied 
Rliiya  Ihi-fVmin  •Inklnc,  mil  ordiloi  Id  M 
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FnmiTftl's  Inn.  Formerly  an  Inn 
of  Chancery  in  London,  so  called 
from  Sir  William  Furnival,  a  for- 
mer owner  of  the  land.  This  Inn 
of  Chancery  was  attached  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1818. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  **  reader  ** 
here.  Dickens  began  the  "  Pick- 
wick Papers"  in  chambers  at 
Fumival^s  Inn. 


>fWf^i 


Fury,  The.    An  Arctic 

ship  which  sailed  from „ 

in  1824  under  the  commaDd  of 
Sir  William  Edwaid  Pany  (1791^ 
1865).  She  was  wrecked  in  te 
northern  seas. 

Fyvie  Castle.  An  ancient  and  in- 
teresting mansion,  with  msnyM*- 
torical  associations,  near  fj^ 
in  Aberdeenshire,  ScoUand. 
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U  TheretMenceof  thelate 
B  Dickens  (1812-1870).  and 
ne  of  FalstafiTs  famous  ex- 
it a  town  of  the  same  name 
ocbester,  England. 

a  who  liad  Jait  be«n  pftld  off  at 
1  were  often  compelled  to  deliver 
■ves  on  CkuUiill,  celebrated  near  a 
yean  earlier  by  the  rrvateit  of 
tne  scene  of  the  depredation!  of 
i  FaUtaflL  Maeaulay. 

.  The  famous  castle  of 
d  CoBur  de  Lion,  situated 
gh  rock  on  the  bank  of  the 
near  Gaillon  in  France. 
>w  an  imposing  ruin. 

'*  This  maffniflcent  ruin  of  the 
castle  of  Richard  I.  1«  on  the 
r  the  Seine,  near  Lea  Andelyt, 
hplace  of  PouMin,  and  the  re> 
'  Thomas  CorneiUe.  A  single 
ficed  toform  its  immense  fosses, 
raise  those  walls  which  might 
be  the  structure  of  a  lifetime, 
keur  de  IJon  saw  it  finished,  he 

0  have  exclaimed  with  exuita* 
ow  beautiful  she  is,  this  daugh- 
year!*" 

Longfellow*9  Poenu  of  Ptace$. 

long  years  had  passed  away, 
ca&tle  Oaillard  rose, 
at  once  by  elfln  hands, 
oming  time  or  foes. 
t>e  thought  that  Merlin's  Imps 
Ai^ked  to  raise  the  wall, 
leard  axes  fell  the  woods, 
unseen  hammers  foil. 

W.  L.  BowUi. 

A  beautiful  fresco  in 
rnesina,  Rome,  by  Raphael 

(1483-1520),  representing 
Idess  borne  over  the  waves 
hell  drawn  by  dolphins, 
itons  and  nymphs  playing 

her. 

*  This  if  one  of  the  most  beau> 
•mpositions  that  art  has  pro> 
moued  with  a  sense  of  life  and 
fnt  that  is  perfectly  enchant* 
a9tlaket  Handbook  of  Painting. 

'  Hla  *  Galatea*  is  a  work  which 

1  the  diversity  between  Michael 
and  Raphael,  manifesting  the 
e  refinement  of  the  latter,  and 
iency  toward  that  pure,  noble, 

manner  which  constituted  the 
sal  of  the  ancient  Greeks." 

Quatrcmire  de  Quincy. 


.  __  **  Raphsel  not  only  deafened  but 
executed  this  ftreaco;  and  faded  aa  la  iu 
ooloring,  the  mind  must  b«  dead  to  the 
highest  beautiea  of  painting  that  can 
contemplate  it  without  admiration. 
The  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  compoal- 
tion,  tne  pure  and  perfect  design,  the 
flowing  outline,  the  soft  and  naoeftii 
contoura,  and  the  eentimcnt  and  iweet* 
neas  of  the  expression,  all  remain  un> 
changed;  for  time,  till  It  toully  oblit- 
erates, has  no  power  to  lojurc  them.** 

C.  A,  JSatOH, 

Oalatta  Is  an  Image  of  beauty  of  soul 
united  to  that  of  the  body.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
sort  of  glorified  humsn  nature,  or  rather 
a  goddess  clad  in  human  form.  Ptutavant. 

I  must  not  omit  that  Incompsrable  ta- 
ble of  Oalaiea  (so  I  remember)  cart^lly 
preserved  to  protect  It  f^m  the  air,  being 
a  most  lively  painting.   John  Ettlyn,  1644. 

On  the  maternal  side  I  Inherit  the  love- 
liest silver-mounted  tobacco. stopper  you 
ever  saw.  It  is  a  little  box -wood  Triton, 
carved  with  charming  liveliness  and  truth. 
I  have  often  compared  it  to  a  flgun*  in 
Raphael's  Triimpk<^  Oaiatea.      Bolmet, 

Oalerie  d'Apollon.  A  magnificent 
and  profusely  decoratea  gallery 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  It  was  first 
built  by  Charles  IX.,  burnt  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  finally  completed  by 
Napoleon  III.  in  1851.  Here  is 
the  collection  of  the  Mus^  des 
Bijoux. 

Oalerie  de  la  Colonnade.  Three 
fine  halls  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  Here  are  placed 
the  paintings  of  the  Musce  Na- 
poldon  III.,  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Marquis  Cam- 
pana. 

Oalerie  des  Olaces.  [Grand  Gal- 
erie  de  Louis  XIV.]  An  elegant 
room — one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  world  —  in  the  centre 
of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  France. 
It  is  239  feet  long,  33  feet  wide,  23 
feet  hiffh,  and  is  profusely  oma- 
mentea.  Upon  the  walls  are 
paintings  in  honor  of  thejglory  of 
Louis  XlV.  Balls  an<l  fetes  were 
held  here  until  the  Revolution, 
and  on  great  occasions  the  throne 
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was  moved  into  this  room.  The 
last  ball  givfn  here  was  opened 
by  Queen  Victoria  (in  whose 
honor  it  was  lie  Id)  and  the  emi)e- 
ror,  in  August,  1855. 

jiar  «*  •  Look  at  thin  Galcrie  den  Gla. 
CCR,'  crioB  Moiivleur  Vatout,  staggering 
with  surpriKe  at  the  appearauce  of  the 
room,  two  hundred  ana  forty-two  feet 
long,  and  furtv  high.  *Here  It  was 
that  LouiH  dlMplayed  ail  the  grandeur 
of  rovalty ;  and  such  was  the  splendor 
of  his  court,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  that  tliis  immense  room  could 
hardly  contain  the  crowd  of  courtiers 
that  pretM»ed  around  the  monarch. 
"Wonderful!  wonderful!  Eight  thou- 
sand  four  hundred  and  sixty  square 
feet  of  ^courtiers!  Give  a  square  vard 
to  each*,  an«l  vou  have  a  matter  of  three 
thousand  of  them.  Think  of  three 
thousand  courtiers  per  day,  and  all  the 
chopping  and  changing  of  them  for 
near  fortv  years;  some  dying,  some 
getting  their  wishes  and  retiring  to 
their  provinces  to  enjoy  their  plunder, 
some  disgraced .  and  going  home  to 
pine  away  out  of  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
new  ones  prrpeiunlly  arriving, — push- 
ing, squeezing,  for  their  place  in  the 
crowded  Galerlc  des  Olaces.'" 

Thackeray. 

Galilee  Porch.  The  name  civen 
to  an  ontranre  vestibule  oi  the 
Cathedral  of  Durham  in  England, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  archaeo- 
logical and  art  treasures  of  Great 
Britain. 


o( 


"  This  unusual  apartment,  the 
Jjidy  Chapel  practically,  was  built  es- 
pecially ns  a  place  of  worship  for  wo- 
men, who  were  not  admitted  into  the 
main  church,  on  account  of  a  violent 
antipathy  for  the  sex  felt  by  its  patron 
saint,  the  n'puted  Authony-llke-tempt- 
ed  Cuthbert."  J.  F.  llunntwtll, 

Galileo's  Tower.  [Ital.  Torre  del 
Gallo.]  A  structure  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Florence,  Italy, 
thought  to  have  been  the  tow- 
er from  which  Galileo  made  as- 
tronomical obser\'atious. 

The  towerlnir  Campavile's  height 
^Vhcro  Galileo  found  his  starrv  chair. 

J.  E.  Reade. 

Galla  Placidia,  Mausoleum  of. 
See  Mausoleum  or  Galla  Pla- 
cidia. 

Galleria  Lapidaria.  [Lapidary 
Gallery,  or  Gallery  of  Inscrip- 
tion>».]'  A  corridor  in  the  Vati- 
can Palace,  Rome,  of  great  length, 


So 
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the  sides  of  which  are 
with  pagan  and  with  early 
tian  inscriptions.    The  walls 
this  corridor  are  also  lined  wL 
sarcophagi,  funeral  urns,  uid 
er  ornaments. 

Galleria  Vittorlo  XSmanuele. 
l>eautiful   and  costly  edifice 
Milan,  Italy.    Used  for 
of  trade. 

Gallery  of  Gondo.    This  galler-^^j 
or  tunnel,  on  the  Simplon 
through  the  Alps,  is  cut  thi 
a  soliu  rock.    The  work  was 
complished  by  18  months  of  n 
intermitted  labor,  day  and  ni 
The  gallery  is  683  feet  in  lei 
and  bears  the  inscription  ". 
Italo  1805  Nap.  Imp." 

Gallienus,  Palace   of.    A  min 
mlace,  and  relic  of  Roman  time=^ 
in  Bordeaux,  France. 

Gallows  HiU.    A  hill  near  Sale: 
Mass.,  where  19  of  the  so-call 
witches  were  put  to  death  in 
time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion 
1G92. 

Ganymede  and  the  Sagle.    A 
admired  relic  of   ancient  scul 
turc.    In  the  Museum  at 
Italy. 

Ganymede,  Rape  of.     See  Raf^ 
OP  Ganymede. 

Garaye.     A    picturesque    ruin 
ch&t«au  in  the  environs  of  Din 
France.      The   Hon.   Mrs.  No: 
ton   has   an  admired  poem,  e 
titled    "Tlie  Lady  of  Garaye, 
the  story  of  which  is 
with  these  ruins. 

Garden  of  Iiove.    A  picture  b 
Peter   Paul  Rubens   (1577-1610; 
now  in  the  gailcry  at   Madrid 
"  representing   various    couples 
elegantly  dressed,  and  enjovin 
the  pleasures  of  music  and  ciall 
ance  in  the  open  air."    There  i 
a  copy  of  this  picture  in  the 
den  Gallery. 

Garden   of  Plants.    See    Jabd: 

DES  Pl ANTES. 

Garden     Reach.      A    celeb: 

fromenade  in  Calcutta,  Indi 
t  is  laid  out  like  a  jvark,  wit 
fine  trees  and  tropical  plants,  an 
is  occui>ied  by  the  Europeans. 
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in  Bologna.  Italy,  wlikb 
1  m  name  Irom  tliat  nt  iis 
n,  the  brothen  aHiisendl. 
!latat  of  this  tower  Is  inO 
la  tbe  deviation  from  tlie 


aiontowercatleil  theTurre 
isinelli.  The  cause  of  tbe 
tioD  of  theBe  towers  baa 
■uh}sct  in  iliB)iute.  as  In 
ie  of  the  more  cclehrated 
g  Tower  of  Pisa.  Eualare 
ta  at  these  in  Boloijna  tliat 
IS  "  remarkable  only  for 
unmeanln;;  elevation  and 
on«  deviation  from  the 
dicular."    See  Torub  dk- 

I  Ilw  aaTHnda,  to  twbold 

^  •    c      nil         ,       n  ■«■  • 

17'a.  A  noted  cofTee-bouae 
nge  Alley.  Comhlll.  Loti- 
Here  tea  waa  flrst  aold  in 
id.  Gairaway's  vrat  much 
d  to  during  tbe  time  of 
uth-Sea  Buhhle.  and  was 
1   Bi'ene   of   great 


illle  ti 


It  V 


lonn  in  1806. 

rlil1«,  HCBn  on  OarwBv'i  clllh, 
ran  n»  by  ihlpwrKi*  M. 


JohnRndeim.-irlio  In  ItioTPir 
■«  lb*  luieM  pncUcs  In  Lon- 
■a  dUlr.  11  ItM  bant  iFhFn  Ihc 

a  pinleaUr  Ubii.      Muaulat. 


OarrickClnb.  A  (amono  clitbinCo- 
vent  Garden,  London,  founded  in 
1S31,  with  tlH^  ol'ject  "  of  brtngins 
togfither the jml  -  ■-•  •  - 
anil  its  profe« 
offering  literary  men  a  rendez- 
vona."  Tbe  club  derired  iti 
name  from  that  ol  the  dintin- 
miahed  actor ;  and  many  noted 
men,  from  Jainea  Smith  ("Biy 
jepted  Addresaes")  to  Tliackeray, 


Utm  and  Krjr  inHrMllna  c 

jMimiii  rwrj  ihlni  Hne  of  ihf. 
gnvllalcd  iben  btoly,  u  il 


Oarry  Caatle.  A  atriklng  ruin  m 
Kings  County,  Ireland. 

Oarter,  Th«.  An  oiil  Ennlinh  inn 
which  flgurea  in  ShakesiieBre's 
come.ly  al  "  The  Mkitv  Wlvea 
of  WiDd»or.".and  In  nhit-b  ii  luid 
the  scene  of  the  third  ac^t  of  that 
play. 


Oaapee,  Tbe.    A  Bril: 

war  captured  and  ' 
land   oi 


V 

uiru  from   ProvidenCi 
tbe  nlgbt  of  June  I 


Oaston  de  Folx.    A  pi 


Girolamo    Savoldo,   a    Sresrlan 

Knter.     Tlila  plptun?  la  in  the 
Hvre,  ParjB;  and  there  ia  Bn 
original  repetition  of  it  In  Ham])- 


Oate  of  tbe  Itions.  A  eelehmted 
gnleway  In  tbe  wall  of  tbe  rltndel 
of  Mykenre,  Greece.  Th?  ruins 
have  recently  lieen  entirely  n^ 
moved   trom   arnund   thla  gale- 

PnnunJu  laya,  "Amonf  othpr  pari* 
o(<h<cnclo<uiVVhlcb  xlUrgm^.a  ' 
gate  i*  pomlvcd  vllh  ilont  ituidLny 
on  it:  and  tbcj  report  Iboewenlba 
worku  of  tbe  Crclopi,  vho  nlno  made 
Air  Fn*eu  tba  valli  ornryni.' 
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H^  *'  The  blocks  forming  this  [Gate 
of  Lions]  are  enormous  In  size,  quad* 
mngular,  and  horizontal.  They  are  15 
ft't't  high  and  9  feet  broad;  and  the 
oponing  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  lintel, 
of  which  the  three  dimensions  are  15 
foet  long,  6  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  thick. 
A  bas-relief,  7  feet  high,  and  10  feet 
broad  at  the  base,  forms  a  sort  of  tri- 
angular pediment  at  the  gate,  within 
which  are  sculptured  two  lions  stand- 
ing  on  their  nind-feet,  resting  their 
fore-paws  upon  a  piflar  placed  between 
thom  so  as  to  face  each  other.  Their 
licads,  which  have  been  broken,  former- 
ly reached  the  height  of  the  capital  of 
the  pillar.  This  pillar  increases  gradu- 
ally in  diameter  irom  base  to  summit; 
and  its  capital  is  supported  upon  four 
dii»ks,  which  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  billets  of  woou  meant  to  maintain 
the  sacred  fire.  The  Gate  of  Lions 
formed  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis." Lf/ecrty  Trans. 

Gate  of  the  Sun.  Sec  Puerta 
DEL  Sol.. 

Gates,  Iron.    See  Iron  Gates. 

Gates  of  Calais.  A  well-known 
picture  by  William  Hogarth  (1G97- 
17G4). 

Gates  of  Paradise.  See  Bronze 
Gates,  etc. 

Generalife.  A  beautiful  Moorish 
palace,  surrounded  with  foun- 
tains and  gardens,  in  Granada, 
Spain. 

Genevieve,  St.    See  Pantheon  (2). 

Genius  of  the  Vatican.  A  ccle- 
brat4?d  half-Hgure  in  Parian  mar- 
ble, bearing  this  name,  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  It 
was  found  on  the  Via  Labicana, 
outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

We'll  talie,  say,  that  most  perfect  of  an- 

tioues, 
Thev  call  the  Genius  of  the  Vatican, 
Which  seems  too  beauteous  tu  endure  it- 

RClf 

In  thh  mixed  world,  and  flisten  it  for  once 
r])oii  th(^  torso  of  the  Drunken  Faun 
(Who  miKht  limp  surely.  If  he  did  not 

danco) 
Instead  of  Bucmarroti'smask :  what  then  ? 

Mrs.  Browning. 

Geometricians,  The.  A  celebrated 
allegori(>al  picture  by  Giorgio 
IJarbarelli,  called  Giorpione  (14<7- 
1511),  the  exact  signification  of 
which  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.   In  the  Belvedere  Gallery, 


Vienna.  [Called  also  sometimei 
The  Astrologers,  or  TAe  PftiZov* 
pliers.] 

M^  **  I  have  myself  no  dooU  tM 
this  beautiful  picture  represents  tte 
*  Three  wise  men  of  the  j£ast,'  wildi- 
ing  on  the  Chaldean  hiUs  the  appcsr 
ance  of  the  miraculous  atar,  aoa  Uiat 
the  light  breaking  in  the  for  boriioBi 
called  in  the  German  deacrlptlon  tlis 
rising  sun,  is  intended  to  express  Ute 
rising  of  the  Star  of  Jacob.** 

JfW.  •Asuncioa. 

Geometry.  A  picture  by  CaraTng- 
gio  (1569-1G09),  representinji;  s 
ragged  girl  playing  with  a  pair  of 
compasses.  In  the  Spada  palace, 
Rome. 

George  d'Amboise.  A  famous  bell 
which  formerly  hung  in  the  tower 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen.  It 
was  taken  down  and  melted  in 
the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

George,  Fort.    See  Fort  George. 

George  Square.  A  fine  i>ark  and 
pleasure-ground  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, surrounded  by  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  city. 

George's.  1.  An  old  London  Club. 
It  was  accustomed  to  meet  on  St. 
George's  Day,  April  23. 

2.  A  coffee-house  in  the  Strand, 
London,  famous  and  much  fre- 
quented in  this  and  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

A  certain  yoang  fellow  at  Gemve^s* 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  ask  hiv  mend 
for  a  Kuines,  used  to  preclude  his  request 
as  if  lie  wanted  200,  and  talked  so  famil- 
iarly of  large  suras,  that  none  could  ever 
thinlc  he  wanted  a  small  one.     OokUmith, 

George,  St.    See  St.  Geobge. 
George's,  St.    See  St.  Geobob*9. 

Georgia  Augusta.  The  name 
given  to  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  Germany,  from  its  found- 
er, George  II.  of  England,  who 
established  it  in  17S7. 

Germain  des  Pr6s,  St.  See  St. 
Germain  des  Puts. 

Germain  1' Auxerrois,  St.  See  St. 
Gekmain  l'Auxerkois. 

Germanicus.  An  ancient  statue 
called  by  this  name,  but  repre* 
senting  a  ]^man  orator,  and  sup* 


Louvre,  Paiis- 
Oerrals,  St.    S*o  St.  Oebvais. 
Oetbienuuie.    A  amall  sauore 

closuiH   of   about   300  lect,  s 


Stepbeo'i  Gale,  and  iieot  the  fool 
ot  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Ic  is 
tiaditlonallj  Identilied  with  tlie 
scene  of  tliu  closing  events  Id  tiiB 
life  of  JcBUfl  an  tecorded  in  Matt. 
XKvl.  ao-SU,  Mark  xiv.  26-01. 
Luke  ixii.  SaSi,  and  John  xvill. 
1-14.  Theie  is  no  Intrinsic  im- 
ptvlnbllity  in  the  monastic  tradl- 
IloDB  conceinlng  it.  It  la  now  ■ 
deaolaI«  spot,  coDtainioK  a  few 
very  old  and  slia tiered  olive-trees, 
the  trunks  of  wlilcli  are  supported 
by  itDnes,  though  some  o(  the 
branches  are  floutishliiB.  The 
garden  belongs  to  the  Latin  Chris- 
tiana, and  tlie  Greek  Church  has 
fixed  upon  another  locality  as  the 
true  site  of  Qethsenianu. 


Oeieereh,  Polaoe  of.    A  modpcn 

Stace  nt  Cairo.  Sgypt,  so  called 
im  the  ground   which  It  occu- 
pies having  been  formerly  an  in- 
land (jE'^^ei'eh)  between  branch  us 
of  the  Nile. 
OherardMoa,  Villa.     See  Villa 

GilBBAltUeSCA. 

Obetta.  (Jews'  Qnaiter.]  Ad  cn- 
clusurH  in  Borne  formerly  m-; 
^art  for  the  resldDiiru  u(  llii' 
Jews.  They  have,  until  remir- 
ly,  Ifeen  conSnod  to  this  oro«<l('<< 
and  dirty  section  sinci:  the  tii[>i' 
ot  Pone  Paul  IV.,  who  first  cnm- 
pelled  Ihem  t«  live  within  the 
walls  ot  Uie  Ghetto,  and  forlmde 
their  appearance  outside  of  that 

Siarti-r.  unless  the  men  were  dis- 
□giiished  from  the  Christians 
by  a  yellow  hat,  and  the  women 
y-  a  v»il  ot  the  same  color.  The 
JewH  suffered  much  pet 
and  were  governed  liy 
bltrary  regulations  whili 


lationfl  revoked.  The  ii.inip  Gbft- 
to  Is  derived  by  some  from  Ilia 
Hebrew  vroidehnl,  meaning  "bro- 
ken "  or  "  destroyed."  The  pres- 
ent population  of  the  Ghetto  is 


find  nZl  tbD  plBtfLe'  sud  piwUlvDC«« 
nblch  tuTe  dnolmlEd  Ou  nrtli  In  ftar- 

aniHuui.  Bui  tbc  reverH  !•  Ihn  hirl. 
It  it  in  Koie  nspecu  Ibe  henllblv.c 
part  ot  tbe  clly."  Itillard. 

I  iFinl  Id  Hie  ffMM.irhtra  tbcJswi 
dwell,  u  in  a  Hbiirb  br  ihcmMl  f.  btluf 
UitIWI  by  t  Jew  gf  my  vcqiuiintiince. 
•■-  ""-- i^bt    In  111'.  ni.cJvrm'iUiu  ict 


OhlrUndlna,  Iis.  [Tlie  Garland.] 
A  noted  tower  InModeua,  Italy, 
forming  the  campanile,  or  bell- 
tower,  ot  the  catbedral.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  encircling 
•cnlptures  which  adorn  it.  Sea 
Seccbia  Bapita. 

Giant's  Outle.  A  famous  struc- 
ture on  the  summit  ot  a  mountain 
near  Caasel,  Germany.  On  the 
top  of  the  castle  is  a  pyramid  116 
feet  hlgb,  supporting  a  statue  of 
HercQles  (a  copy  ot  the  Famese) 
31  feet  In  height.  This  castle  in. 
clndes  a  system  of  water-works 
connected  with  the  grounds  of 
WllhelmshoheiWhlch  IB,  perhaps, 
aueaoalled.    The   fountain  sup- 

Cea  by  these  water-works  rises 
a  column  12  Inches  In  diameter 
to  the  height  ot  190  feet. 
aiant's  Cauiawar.    A  celebrated 
mass  of  basaltic  colnmne.  ot  all 
lorms  from  trlaufcular  to  octago- 
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"I WM  somewhat  dlaappointed 
at  flrst,  having  suppoAed  the  causeway 
to  be  of  great  height ;  but  I  found  the 
Giant's  Loom,  which  is  the  highest  part 
of  it,  to  be  about  &0  feet  from  the  water. 
The  singular  appearance  of  the  columns, 
and  the  manv  strange  forms  which  they 
assume,  render  it,  nevertheless,  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  interest.** 

Bayard  Taylor, 

Qiant's  Colonnade.  An  interest- 
ing natural  curiosity,  not  far  from 
Fingal's  Cave  in  Scotland,  being 
a  cluster  of  columns  placed  upon 
a  row  of  curved  pillars,  and  form- 
ing a  little  island  about  30  feet 
high. 

Giant's  Column.  A  massive  block 
of  granite  in  the  Odenwald,  Ger- 
many, 32  feet  long,  and  3  or  4 
feet  in  diameter.  It  still  bears 
the  mark  of  the  chisel. 

MS"  '*  When  or  by  whom  it  was 
made,  remains  a  myntery.  Some  have 
BuppuHod  it  waH  liiti-ndcd  to  be  erected 
for  the  wurrthip  of  the  sun  by  the  wild 
Teutonic  tribes  who  inhabited  this  for- 
est; it  is  mure  probably  the  worlt  of 
the  liomans.  A  project  wax  once  start- 
ed to  erect  it  as  a  monument  on  the 
buttle-field  of  Ix'ipsic,  but  It  was  found 
too  dilllcult  to  carry  into  execution.'* 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Giants,  Destruction  of  the.  See 
Destruction  of  the  Giants. 

Giant's  Organ.  The  name  given, 
from  its  very  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  instrument,  to  a 
magnificent  colonnade  of  basaltic 
pillars  in  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
Ireland.  See  Giant's  Causeway. 

Giant's  Staircase.  [Ital.  Scala  dei 
Gif/antiA  1.  A  celebrated  stair- 
case in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Ven- 
ire, HO  called  after  two  statues  of 
the  Greek  gods.  Mars  and  Nep- 
tune, which  are  of  immense  size. 
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"  Touching  the  Giant's  Stairs  in 
the  court  of  the  palace,  the  Inexorable 
dates  would  not  permit  me  to  rest  in 
the  deluAion  that  the  head  of  Marin  Fa- 
Her  had  once  bloodily  stained  them  as 
it  rr>l)od  to  the  ground, — at  the  end 
of  Lord  Byron's  tragedy." 

W.  D.  Howella. 

As  dope,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap. 

Thou  ithnit  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants' 
Staireaae, 

Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  in- 
vested; 


And  there,  the  doeal 

resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  lint 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  oIL 

He  [Nlc<do  Tron]  might  bare  ben  in^ 
ent,  with  a  countenance  (MT  pity,  vhn 
Foscarl,  with  Iteble  and  tottfirtnc  itiK 
descended  the  Olant^t  Stmiream,  mm 
fiOnted  at  the  sound  of  the  bcU  whtekiB* 
nounced  the  election  of  a  sacceasor. 


A  poet  on  thr  Oiamt  3tair  to-day 
Lingers  beside  each  wondrous  balcoij, 
His  tribute  of  a  fhiitless  tear  to  pajr. 

Ort^fvon  PlatoL  trmu 

2.  A  singular  freak  of  naton 
near  Cork,  Ireland.  Fifteen  or 
16  huge  knobs  of  rock  rise  om 
above  another  up  the  face  of  a 
very  steep  ascent,  with  nearly 
the  regularity  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

Giant's  Tower.  An  ancient  circu- 
lar building  of  Cyclopean  archi- 
tecture at  Gozo,  one  of  the  Mal- 
tese islands.  Human  bones  have 
been  found  in  and  about  it.  **  Its 
liistory  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  an- 
tiquity." 

Giaour,  The.  A  picture  by  Ary 
Scheffer  (1795-1858). 

Gibbon's  Tennia-Oourt  Theatre. 
A  former  theatre  of  London,  in 
Gibbon's  Court,  Clare  Market 
Pepys,  in  IGGO,  wrote,  "  It  ia  the 
finest  plav-house,  I  believe,  that 
ever  was  in  England." 

Gibraltar.  See  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  SoBTiE  fbom  Gibbal- 

TAB. 

Giebichenstein.  A  ruined  castle 
near  Halle,  Germany,  ouce  a 
state  prison  of  the  German  Em- 
perors. 

Giessbaoh,  The.  A  noteil  water- 
fall near  Brienz  in  Switzerland. 

Giles's  St.    See  St.  Giles's. 

Giltspur  Street  Compter.  A  Lon- 
don prison,  or  City  House  of  Cor- 
rection, built  in  1791,  closed  in 
1854,  and  since  removed.  About 
6,000  |M>rsons  were  yearly  impris- 
oned there. 

Ginger-Cake  Rook.  A  natural 
curiosity  in  Burke  County,  N.C 
It  is  an  inverted  stone  pyramid 
about  .'to  feet  in  height,  seeming 
just  ready  to  fall,  but  in  reality 
perfectly  secure. 


Ototto*!  Ounpuiila.  The  famoui 
aiid  admlT«d  beH-tower  of  the 
eUhadnl,  or  Doomo,  of  FloMQce, 
luOr.  It  wu  eracted  br  Giotto 
(t27ft-133H),  about  tbe  middle  ol 
tbo  fonzteentb  cODloiy, 

JO"  "Tfaa  ehanslariHla  of  Pomr 
■Bd  Bc«nt|  occur  nior*  or  Im*  la  dlf- 

IniuwthBr.  B^tuJl  (afiiUMr,  Midillln 
tbrlr  hlgbHl  poulbla  nlallTS  ituntm, 
IbcT  ellil,  H  mr  w  I  km)*,  onlj  la  one 
baUdlDR  at  tb«  mrld.  lb*  Cupulla  of 


H  that  bcad-Moss  of  Baotj' 


(Wliu  •tonl  nm  n>M  tjl)  her*  vbtr* 

Hhonpoiiib.  Illu  m  nDpanileiitd 
QH«tiinilDHcavcD.eoii«nuiigtlulljlag« 


TIi»  Illy  or  fioimet  bii 


wllb  Um  eonl*mj>or>i7  canpuilla  mt 
Vraloe,  which,  Ihoufli  wiy  imrlvoT 
Uw  Bnw  dlncMlsiii,  l>  Iuid  uid  bald 


compwvd  irlih  tbli 
Bo.lDdMd.ar*  noM  el 


been  merelr  meant  for  an  abn-rratorr. 
I[«t  probAly  llwaeaplllarof  violory, 
or  a  tower  ijnibolle^  of  dornlnlon  aoii 

bvUUon  la,  U 
YauMufloca 


I  wu  bulU  bj  Klii( 


ooiutni^iMllD  IfieWddle  Ane." 

rtrgmmt. 
ainaAaiA.  Celeliratcd  flrpworka 
fonneil;  exhibited  froiu  the  Cas- 
tle of  San  Angulo,  Rome,  at  East- 
er and  at  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter. 
Tills  uagnlflceat  (lia|)la;,  conald- 
ered  tlie  erandest  exiilbitlon  ol 
flietrorks  in  tlie  world,  and  onlj 
■uT»is9e(l  by  the  lllmiilnatloii  o{ 
St.  Petf  r'B,  18  now  madu  upon  the 
Honte  Pinulo. 


Tbut  Ha_  [Kliiian]    l>   more  irmctftll  ' 

Olotto'a  OhapsL    SeeAssHA 

. I.    Bee  Sam  Giotan- 

r,  B*pTiSTEiiT  OP  San  Giovak- 

Ki,  and  PoBTA  Sajt  Giotamsi. 

Slralda,   I>a.     The  tower  of  the 

Cathedral   or    Sevlile,    Spain,   ho 

called   from    its   vane   (/«e   i/irn 

erhlch  tnrns  round).    It  la  an  old 
oorlsb  minaret,   built  In  1196, 
and  held  in  threat  veneration. 

«-  ' 

thni*. 


le  CaillB  uf  tjl.  Aiijfcla, 


ploni  and  Uery  inalui,  wlHiic  ipog  uHl- 


Tolnlloni,  dmrtln J  fbrwird  u  Rir  M  Iht 
cyo  coul.l  Kuch  In  Bvery  dirocUon,»1. 
U'Dgth  rinlshnl  Into  tir.  PuanUlna 
ud  Ji-U  of  llru  Ihnw  up  lb«lr  blulnir 
cucodiw  Inlo  llw  (ky.  Tkw  vtaoli:  Tiull 

Oir*Td  CoUeae.    A  f^ranr]  and  Im-. 
maitiK  building  in  PliilailelplilB. 
Penn.    It  ia  constructed  of  wtillt 
utotlile  In  tlia  Corintliian   style 
o[  architecture.     Adiuinlnft  tht 
■Dain  buildlne  are  otlior  marblt 
Inilldings  used  aa  dormitories,  ie~ 
fectoriea,  etc.     Tlie  college  wan. 
founded  bv  Stephen  GiranI  (1700- 
llKll),  a  I-hl]B(te1nbia  nicrcbant 
who  left  S-J,0OO,O<M  and  4S  ai-rei 
lor  "  til 0  endowment  of  a  college 
tor    poot    white    nialo   children 
without  fathers  and  between  nix 
and   ten   jeara   of    ago."      T 
course  of   Inxtructiun  eontini 
elirlit  years.    By  the  terms  of  t 
will,  clergj'nii'n  of  every  donor 
nation  arc  forbidden  to  enter  t 
eol  lege  grounds. 

aiTondists  in  Frlion.  An  admired 
picture  by  Paul  Detaroche  (ITUT- 
IKHi),  the  celebrated  Frencb  his- 
torical |>aluter. 

.iiudeoca.  La.  A  broad  canal  Ii 
Venice  which  separates  the  ririii 
d|ial  island  from  the  rest  of  tli^ 
citju  The  iHland  is  also  Itscll 
kn<^B  by  tiiis  name.  See 
Canal  of  the  Gii'decca. 

4a-  '■  Thi-  Inland*  nrnr  Venice  i 
■null,  rxcr[it  Uw  Oludtixa  (vh 
pmp-rly  a  part  of  Ihc  clly),  Ihr.  IJrto. 
•nd^nnmn.  Th.'Gludtcca.frum-   ' 
ontlj  Ihc  bound!  In  which  c 


Id  ouL  in  picuure-nrdvni  and 
p  with  mininuT  palacim.     The 


but  Ihvf  are  now  eiilpfly  lunKd  lu 
pracUcal  luwuDni  In  nliing  TficnablH 
■nd  frulu  fur  lh«  Vflietlan  market;  and 
tbc  pnlacti  luve  been  con'nrtvi  lulo 
warebovae*  and  bGlorlea-" 

IT.  D.  BowtU: 

Olulio  Bomano.  A  portrait  of 
himself  bv  the  painter  (11!)S- 
IMfl).  In  ttie  collection  of  auto- 
graph portraits  in  tbe  Uflizi, 
Florence.  Iraly. 

OluatlQlani  Palace,  [rtal.  Palaxio 
Giuiliiiiimi.]  A  noted  palace  in 
Genoa,  luly. 
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Olooai,  Qaltrie  dsa.   8e«OiHJ>n 

DES  Olacss. 
OlaclerdeBoiuon.  AwelMoon 

Al!>Ine  xiaoier  in  the  Tldaitf  d 

Cliomouni,  Savoy. 
Olodiator.   See  BQitnnnB  Guia^ 

TOR,  Dvijfo  Gladiatok,  'Wocrtt- 

BI>  GLADIATon. 

Oladlatori,  The.  A  picture  bj 
Jean  L<!on  Gdriime  (b.  1827],  Ihg 
French  painter. 

Olomii  Castle.  The  seat  of  tha 
Earl  of  Stmthmore,  neai  tba 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Scot- 
land, considered  one  of  the  fincK 
existing  specimens  of  the  olil 
Scottiali  baronial  castles.  It  is  es- 
pecially Interestina;  from  Ita  asso- 
ciations with  Shakespeare's  play 
of  ■'Maclwlh,"  tlie  "Tlione  of 
Glamis."  Tbe  scene  of  Duncan'i 
inunlcr  is  pointed  out  in  a  room 
of  the  castle. 

ar  "  II  U  atill  Ml  Inhablled  dwell- 


J  frsvcl-walba  curled 


Digb 

thlTC 

waa  yrl  In 

111  pri.line 
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t™e 

flbe  pail  would 
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wllh 
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Scarcely  ever 
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Glaacow  OathedraL  An  ancient 
church,  dating  from  thn  twelfth 
ceutnr.v,  and  considered  the  finest 
Gothic  church  in  Scotland. 


Glastonbury  Abbey.  A  famous 
'ned  monastery  In  the  town  of 
It  name  in  England,  formerly 
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one  of  the  iJcbert  and  most  pow. 
erful  inMituttona  ot  the  kind  Iri 
ttio  Ungdmu-  The  ashea  of  KJne 
Arthur,  Kins  Bdoar,  md  many 
iliatlQgilUhed  nobles  are  said  to 
b«  contained  In  the  ruinB  ol  thia 
abbey.  It  li  thoaght  lo  stand  on 
tlie  spot  wliere  the  first  ChriBtiau 
church  In  England  was  erected. 
Qlaatonbury  Thorn.  A  famoui 
hanthorn  tree  which  once  cnrev 
St  Glastonbury,  Someraet,  Enf^ 
land,  fabled  to  have  sprung  from 
the  staff  which  Joeeph  of  Arima- 
thea  stuck  Into  the  Krouod.  The 
tradition  Is,  that  It  blossomed 
everv  Christmas  Day  ;  and  so 
hiRhty  prized  were  the  blossoms 
that  they  were  exported  by  the 
merchants  of  BrJHtol  to  foreign 
porta.  la  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth one  trunk  of  tlie  double- 
bodied  tree  was  cut  down  by 
some  Puritans,  and  In  the  relgii 
ot  diaries  I.  the  other  was  ilc- 
stroycil,  hut  slips  from  tlie  tree 
are  sllil  flonrlshlng.  It  Is  said 
to  be  the  fact,  that  tlis  shrub  blos- 
soms soma  months  earlier  than 
elsewhere,  and  occasionally  as 
earl  J  as  Christmas;  which  drcum- 
Btance  is  explained  by  some  on 
the  aupposilion  that  the  monks 
of  Glastonbury  brought  the  tree 
from  Palestine,  anil  that  In  itn 
adopted  soil  it  retained  the  hab- 
its of  Its  native  place. 
It  li  iha  wlnttrdMii.  tui  all 
TlH  sUtiHlBa  flcldi  t<^'»;;^_, 
ThB  du  Iha  Lord 
AudMlbcrcnui 

Tb*  myuie  llmrn  bratde  Ihelr  rxilb 

lU  bol>  blOMuni  •huw.     Jiemrt  Alftrd. 

Olen,  The.  The  name  by  which  is 
famillBTly  knowu  an  iDterrsclng 
snot  in  the  White-Mountain  re- 
gion, New  Ilampahirc,  a  tavorlto 
resort  ot  tourists.  It  Is  aitiialed 
at  the  very  Inae  ot  Mount  Wash- 
ington, with  Adams,  JetTcrsoii, 
Clay,  and  Madison  In  full  and 
iinobatructed  view.  It  is  the 
point  from  whirh  the  rarriaze- 
mail  up  Mount  Washington  be- 


■apposed 
lofOsstan. 


>  be  the  bnrlali 


ba  ibDitbwsrd  br 


aien-BlIla  Fall.  A  picturesque 
cataract  In  the  White  Mountains, 
New  Hampshire,  not  far  from 
the  "Glen"  and  the  base  ot 
Mount  WashlniRon.  It  Is  re- 
irarded  at  the  unest  cascade  Id 
the  whole  region. 

Olea  Onoko.  A  mountain  ravine 
near  Maucb  Cfannk,  Penn.,  witb 
attractive  rock  and  forest  scenery 
and  many  cascades.  It  la  a  ploco 
of  much  resort. 

Qlenarm  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Antrim,  in  the  county  ot 
Antrim,  Ireland. 

Glenooe.  A  celebrated  glen,  or 
— las,  in  the  county  ot  Argyle, 
:otland. 


Scotlai 


id  melupciwly  of  ill  Ibc  Scollish  dhi- 
L,— Ibe  very  Villcy  of  Ibe  tibaJgw 
■  Ucstb.  MIR*  and  stunni  brood 
mt  M  Lbrougli  Iho  grmtcr  part  of  the 
it«  lummiT.    Ilugv  prmlnicla  of  na- 


u  Doly  maUe  Ulencuc  more 


aiobe.  The.  l.  A  noted  theatre  in 
Southwark,  London,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  burnt  in  1613, 
and  rebnllt  the  following  year. 
A  patent  was  granted  by  James 
I.  to  SliakGspeare  and  Ills  com- 
panions to  play  "  as  within  their 
then  usual!  house,  called  the 
Globe,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  as 
elsewhere."  It  is  represi^nteii  in 
anold  print  a-treHeinliliiig  a  high 
marletlo  tower,  with  very  narrow 
windows,  and  aurraonnted  by  a 
turret  an<l  a  flag.  Bin  Jonson 
sneaks  of  the  Globe  as  the  "  glory 
Of  the  Bank,  and  tlio  fort  of  tbs 
whole  parish."  The  exterior  was 
hexagonal  In  shape,  and  the  inte- 
rior circular,  with  an  open  roof. 
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It  was  barned  down  by  the  acci- 
dental lighting  of  the  thatch,  oc- 
casioned by  the  dia<.*har2e  of  a 
piece  of  omnance  during  tiie  rep- 
resentation of  the  play  of  Henry 
VIII.,  June  29, 1613.  It  was  re- 
built during  the  reign  of  King 
James,  ana  was  finally  taken 
down  April  15,  1644. 

Alas !  Rhukespcare  had  to  write  for  the 
Globe  Plauhoute,—li\»  great  »oul  had  to 
crush  itMelr.  as  it  could,  Into  that  and  no 
other  mould.  It  was  with  bim  then,  as 
It  Is  with  us  all.  Nqman  works  save  un- 
der conditions.  Carlyle, 

2.    A  theatre  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Globe  Tavern.  A  house  of  enter- 
tainment, now  closed,  in  Fleet 
Street,  London,  frequented  in 
the  last  century. 

Gloom.    See  Castlb  Campbell. 

Gloriette.  An  open  pillared  hall, 
300  feet  long,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view,  in  the  gardens 
of  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna. 

Gloucester  Cathedral.  One  of  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
England,  in  Gloucester,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  in  1047,  and 
was  formerly  a  rich  Benedictine 
abl>ey. 

Gloucester  House.  A  noble  house 
in  Piccadilly,  London,  belonging 
to  the  Duke* of  Cambridge. 

Glyptothek.  [Gr.  yXvirro*,  carved, 
Sriicri,  collection.]  A  famous  gal- 
lery of  sculpture  in  Munich,  Ba- 
A'uria,  regarded  as  the  finest  col- 
lection, with  the  exception  of 
that  in  the  British  Museum,  north 
of  the  Alps.  The  building,  which 
forms  a  hollow  square,  lighted 
entirely  from  the  inner  side,  with 
an  Ionic  iwrtico  of  white  marble, 
was  finished  by  Klenze  in  1830. 


"  The  Glyptothek  —  nn  aff^t- 
ed  name  for  u  stntue-galicry  —  is,  on  the 
wholo,  the  most  beautiful,  merely  h^au- 
ti/til  building  I  ever  saw;  and  there  In 
a'  school  of  paintinK  there,  which  for 
the  wideness  and  boldness  of  its  ranipe, 
and  the  number  of  artists  atiachinl  to 
it,  is  a  phenomenon  the  world  has  not 
seen  since  the  days  of  Itatibclle  and 
Michael  Angelo.*'         Georyf  Tivknor. 


•« 


In  the  Olyptothek  we  wander 

amongst  the   most    beautiful    (iroiluc- 
tioDS  of  art,  brought  together  from  the 


four  comers  of  the  world.  In  tlw  QIj» 
tothek  stand  the  immortal  flgarei  m 
Boopas,  Thorwaidaen,  and  Ouiovm;  aiM 
the  wails  are  resplendent  with  eobn 
that  will  tell  poateritv  of  GomettM, 
Zimmermann,  and  ScblotthMier." 

iToiM  ChrittittM  AmdMm^ 

Kowhere,  not  even  on  a  rsls-day  la  tin 
Pope's  Church  of  St.  Peter,  to  then  sarh 
an  explosion  of  Intolerable  bjrpocriqr.aa 
the  part  of  poor  mankind,  as  when  jroa 
admit  them  Into  their  RoyiU  PIctare  pir- 
lery,  Olyptothek^  museum,  or  other  divine 
temple  of  the  fine  arts.  O&rmk. 

Gobelins.  A  famous  carpet  man- 
ufactory in  Paris,  so  called  from 
its  founder,  Jean  Gobelin  (145U). 
The  state  purchased  the  present 
site  in  1G62.  Here  are  executed 
with  the  needle  splendid  speci- 
mens of  cari>ets  and  tapestry. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  work  have 
cost  as  much  as  £6,000,  requiring 
the  labor  of  5  or  10  years.  The 
building,  looms,  and  many  pieces 
of  tapestry  were  destroyed  oy  the 
Commune  in  1871.  Here  were 
made  the  tapestries  and  carpets 
which  adorn  the  various  palaces, 
or  have  been  presented  to  royal 
foreigners. 

^i°*  *'  The  famous  mannfiactoTy  of 
the  Gobelins  was  cstabliahed  by  I^onia 
XIV.,  who  purchased  tlic  prcrolaee  of 
some  clever  dyers  of  that  name  (Oobe> 
lln)  about  1666;  and  the  jproductlona 
of  the  Hdtel  Royal  dea  Gobelins  are 
said  to  have  attained  t^e  highest  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  time  of  Lonb's 
great  minister,  Colbert,  and  his  sue- 
cessor,  Louvois."  L,  JewUL 

God  appearing  to  Noah.  A  fres- 
co bv  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-152U). 
In  the  Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus, 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Godolphin  Park.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  near  St.  Breague, 
England. 

Gods,  Feast  of  the.  See  Feast 
OF  THE  Gods. 

God's  Gift.  A  name  gi^'^n  to  Dul- 
wich  College,  in  England.  The 
college  was  founded  by  Ekiwanl 
Alleyue,  an  actor  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth. 

Goethe  Monument.  A  magnifi- 
C(!nt  bronze  monument  to  the 
poet,  njoiielled  by  the  sculptor 
Schwanthaler  (1H02-184«),  and 
standing  in  an  open  square  in  the 
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city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  bronze  pedestal  contains 
bas-reliefiB  representing  scenes  in 
Croethe's  poems. 

Qog  and  Masog.  Names  applied 
to  two  huge  figures  of  wood,  about 
U  feet  in  height,  in  the  Guild- 
hall, London.  These  celebrated 
statues  are  thought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Gotmagot  and 
Corinseus  of  the  Armorican  chron- 
tele  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
quotes,  from  the  former  of  which 
names  both  the  modem  appella- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  derived. 
Hawthorne  says  that  they  look 
like  enormous  playthinn  for  the 
children  of  giants.  Mother  Ship- 
ton  has  a  prophecy  that  when 
these  statues  fall,  London  will 
also  fall. 


**  Our  Oalldhall  glanU  boast  of 
aImo«t  aa  high  an  antiqaity  aa  the  Gog 
and  Magog  of  the  BciTpturea ;  aa  they, 
or  their  liviDg  prototypes,  are  said  to 
ba^e  been  found  in  Britain  by  Brute,  a 
▼ounger  son  of  Anthenor  of  Troy,  who 
lavaded  Albion,  and  founded  the  city 
of  London  (at  first  called  Troy>novant) , 
8,000  years  ago.  However  the  fact  may 
have  been,  the  two  giants  have  been 
the  pride  of  London  from  time  iroroe- 
morlai.  .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  civic  giants  are  exaggerated 
representatives  of  real  persons  and 
events.'*  Chambers. 


"These  absurd  monsters  look 
like  painted  and  glided  toys,  made  to 
please  the  boys  of  urolMlignag.  Words 
can  hardly  express  their  gigantic  child- 
ishness. Why  they  are  retained  in 
their  present  position,  and  how  they 
ever  came  there,  seem  to  be  beyond 
conjecture.     They  have  not  even  the 

K'  mour  of  antiquity  upon  them.  .  .  . 
ey  stand  there,  wonderfal  and  ridlc- 
ulous  witnesses  to  the  immobility  of 
BrItUh  Fhillstinism.** 

Richard  Grant  White, 

Nor  had  Fancy  Mi 
With  leas  deliffht  upon  that  other  cisss 
or  marvels,  broadHlay  wonders  perma- 
nent: 
The  river  proudly  bridfred;  the  dizzy  top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St.  Paul's:  the 

tombs 
Of  Westmlntler;  the  fftantt  <^  OulldhaU, 

Wordsworth. 

Going  to  Market.  A  larffe  land- 
scape picture,  so  called,  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  now  in 
Windsor  Castle,  England. 


Oolden  Gkite.  An  ancient  gate 
in  Constantinople  (Byzantium), 
much  celebrated  by  tne  Byzan- 
tine writers,  but  which  is  now 
"sought  for  in  vain:  though  a 
gate,  now  wholly  blocked  up, 
with  two  mean  pillars  supporting 
a  low  arch,  is  sometimes  shown 
to  travellers  for  it." 

Oolden  Gkkte.  An  ancient  portal 
bearing  this  name,  in  the  Haram 
at  Jerusalem  occupying  the  site 
of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

Gtolden  Gate.  A  portal  in  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem. 


**  Well  walled  up,  and  constant- 
ly guarded ;  the  Mohammedans  having 
a  tradition  that  if  ever  thev  are  driven 
out  firom  possession,  it  will  be  by  the 
Jews  or  Christiana  entering  at  this 
gate."  Miss  MarUneau, 

Golden  Gate.  A  celebrated  strait 
connecting  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  with  the  ocean. 

Up  the  long  western  steppes  the  blighting 

steals; 
Down  the  Paciflc  slope  the  evil  Fate 
Glides  like  a  shitdow  to  the  Oolden  Oate: 
From  sea  to  sea  the  drear  eclipse  is  i  hrown. 

Whittier. 

The  air  Is  chill,  and  the  day  grown  late. 
And  the  clouds  come  In  through  the  Gold- 

en  Gate: 
Phantom  flovts  they  seem  to  me. 
From  a  shoreless  and  unsounded  sen. 

JS.  Pollock, 

Within  this   Oolden   Oate^  the  noblest, 

surely. 

Of  all  the  entrances  of  all  the  seas, 

The  Asian  bsrksH)f*liope  float  in  securely. 

And  fUrl  their  lateeu  sails,  ond  rido  at 

ease.  It.  Hot/ord. 

A  truce  to  moralizing,  for  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Oolden  Oate,  Smileg. 

Golden  Grove.  The  scat  of  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor  in  Caermarthen- 
shlre,  Wales.  The  preHent  build- 
ing is  modem;  but  the  fonncr 
house  was  memorable  from  its 
associations  with  Jeremy  Taylor, 
who  resided  here  for  a  time,  and 
composed  some  of  his  chief  works, 
one  of  which  was  entitled  the 
"Golden  Grove." 

Golden  Hind.  The  vessel  in  which 
Sir  Franris  Drake  nM0?-1505) 
circuiuiiavigated  the  globe,  reach- 
ing home  in  1979. 
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OoMon  Rom.  A  tomons  Inlet  of 
the  Bosporus  at  ConBtaiiUnoplei 
Turkey.  The  city  lies  between 
the  Sen  ol  Marmora  and  the  Bos- 
porus on  the  south  aad  eaat.  and 
the  Golden  Ham  on  the  north. 


A  muiarltii  altvU  Vi 


L.H.B 


We  iwnt  araDnd  th 
■ndiiDvfuTlnlliBM 


....!».]  The  celebrated  palftoe  ol 
Ifero  upon  the  Palatine,  Eaqul- 
llDC.  and  CcElian  Hills,  at  Rome. 
Merivale  says  that  it  nos  the 
old  mansion  of  Augustus  and  the 
house  of  MiBcenaa,  connected  by 
a  long  series  of  arches  and  col- 
umns. Titus  and  Trajan  erected 
baths  upon  a  part  of  the  same 
Bite,  anct  the  ruins  of  these  and 
other  tiulldln^  arc  now  mingled 
in  inextricalilo  confusion.  We 
are  told  by  Suetonius  and  others 
of  the  great  maf^iiiecnce  o(  Ne- 
ro's palate:  that  its  whole  Inte- 
rior was  covered  with  gold  and 
with  gems;  tbat  it  was  adorned 
with  the  finest  paintlnfTB  and 
statues  the  world  could  furnish; 
that  It  had  triple  porticos  a  mile 
in  length,  and  a  circular  banquet- 
hall  which  perpetually  revolved 
In  Imitation  of  the  motion  of  the 
sun.  We  read,  also,  ol  vaulted 
Ivory  ceilings  whicli  ojiened  and 
■catteruil  flowers  upon  ihegucsbi. 
and  of  golden  pipes  that  poured 
over  them  showers  of  nolt  per- 
fumes. It  is  related  that  when 
Nero  surveyed  its  costliness  and 
Immense  extent  he  declared  that 
he  should  now  "  be  lodged  like  a 
man."    Bee  Palace  of  thr  C-k- 


n-"ToKlvoai.  ld» 
.n<lbtaulyofthl.edlfl« 

plawd  hli  [Noto'.]  coin. 
hundnU  »iid  lwenl>-  fer 

of  theeilcnt 

Tn  hfHrtfLTt 
pponed  by  a 

hv'bulldlnel 

"E'i?^^} 

Oolden  Boae.  In  former  timei 
the  golden  rose  waa  sent  annml' 
ly  from  Rome  by  the  popea  to 
sovereign  princes.  The  conw- 
oration  of  it  took  place  in  tlie  Ba- 
silica o(  Sta.  Croca  !□  Genua- 
lemme,  Rome.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  gift  of  peculiar  roystOTr  and 
sanctity,  represenlins  bj  in 
gold,  lu  odor,  and  Ita  balm,  tlu 
godhead,  the  body  and  the  soul 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  was  onlf 
bestowed  by  the  popea  upon  sov- 
ereigns wfao  were  the  moot  loyal 
sen-ants  of  the  church."  Leo  the 
Ninth,  who  was  elected  pope  in 
1018,  la  said  to  have  entered  into 
a  compact  with  the  monaster;  ol 
Salnte  Croix  In  Alsace,  b;  which 
the  monaster;  was  bound  to  send 


I  golden 


a  the 


head  of  the  Roman  Cfiun'l 
ceremony  of  the  benediction  of 
the  rose  takes  place  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent. 
Oolden  Square.  A  district  In  Lon- 
don made  famous  by  Charlei 
Dickens  in  his  novel  of  "  Nicho- 
las Sieklehy." 

«#-"ll  la  one  of  the  ■qunm  ibu 
have  been,  —  a  quuner  of  Ihi-  town  Ihal 
biu  gape  doTTi  Id  tb«  world,  aod  takes 
to  leUlOt  lodglnga."  Dititrnt. 

Golden  Stairoaae.  [Ital.  Snte 
d'(>ni.)  A  celebrated  stAlrcaae 
In  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice.  It- 
aly. It  derives  Its  name  from  the 
elalnrate  way  in  which  it  la 
adorned. 

Oolden  Tree.   See  Algerod'Obo. 

Ooidena  Ane.  [The  Golden  Mead- 
ow.] A  beautiful  valley,  so 
called,  not  far  from  Nordhan- 
sen  in  Gennnnv.  It  Is  watered 
by  the  river  Helms. 

Ooldsmiths'  Hall.  A  building  in 
Cheapside,  London,  bnloneing  to 
the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  one 
o[  the  ancient  citv  guilds.  It  was 
built  after  a  design  by  Philip 
Hardwick,  and  was  opened  tot 
use  in  July,  Itus. 
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Golsoth*.    See  Calvabt. 

OoUmth'ft  Castle.  The  foundations 
'    of  a  ruined  tower  in  Jerusalem, 

now  called  KuF  at-el-J&lQd,  the 

castle  of  Goliath. 

Gov&do.  See  Gallbrt  of  Gk>KDO 
and  GoBOB  of  Gokdo. 

Good  Samaritan.  A  picture  bv 
Bembrandt  van  Ryn  (1606-1009), 
the  Dutch  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Goodman's  Fields  Theatre.  A 
theatre  in  London,  first  opened 
in  1729,  and  taken  down  about 
1746.  Garrick  first  appeared  in 
London  at  this  theatre,  In  1741,  as 
Richard  lU. 

Did  I  tell  70a  aboat  Mr.  Oaniclu  that 
the  town  an  horn  mad  after?  There  are 
a  dozen  duke*  of  a  night  In  Ooodman's 
FUld*  BODietimet.  Oray. 

Ri»  [Johnson *s1  pupil.  Davtd  Oarrlck, 
bad,  in  1741,  made  his  appeanince  on  a 
bumble  stage  in  Ooodman*i  Fieids,  had  at 
once  risen  to  the  first  place  among  actors, 
and  was  now,  after  several  years  of  al- 
most uninterrupted  succeaa,  manager  of 
Drnry  Lane  Theatre.  iiacaulay. 

Goodwood.  The  splendid  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  near  Chi- 
chester, England. 

Goosetree's  Olub.    See  Almack's 

Clcb. 

*         ^^ 

Gordon  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  near  Focha- 
bers, Scotland.  It  is  the  chief 
mansion  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Gore  HalL  A  cranite  building 
containing  the  library  of  Harvard 
IJniversity,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It 
was  desired  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
famous  King's  College  Chapel  in 
Cambridge,  England :  but  the 
recent  addition  of  a  wing,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  capacity 
of  tne  building,  has  impaired  the 
resemblance. 

Gorge  of  Gondo.  On  the  roKte  of 
the  Simplon  pass,  Switzerla^'d. 
This  is  one  of  the  wildest  aiiO 
grandest  ravines  among  the  Alps. 
Its  precipitous  walls  completely 
overnang  the  road. 

49*  **  Few  scenes  In  Europe  are 
more  impressive  than  the  Qorsre  of 
Ooodo.  llie  dizzy  plunge  of  the 
■Dow-whIte   torrent,  tna    steep,  dark 


rocks  of  slate,  crested  with  trees,  and 
the  thread-like  stream  winding  away 
for  below  over  iu  pebbly  bed,  derive 
new  beauty  and  slgnidcance  fkt)m  the 
work  of  human  eklU  which  enables  the 
traveller  to  observe  them  so  safclv  and 
so  completely."  Biltard. 

Gorge  of  Pfliffers.  An  extraordi- 
nary chasm  or  ravine  near  Ra- 
gatz,  Switzerland. 

Gorges  du  Trient.  A  remarkable 
chasm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Martigny,  Switzerland,  some- 
what resembling  the  Gorge  of 
Pfaffers. 

Gomer  Glacier.  A  famous  Alpine 
glacier  in  Switzerland.  This  gla- 
cier is  more  extensive  than  the 
Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamouni,  and 
is  joined  in  its  course  by  ten  other 
glaciers. 

Gomer  Grat.  A  rocky  ridge  in 
Switzerland.  It  commands  a  most 
magnificent  prospect.  Monte  Ro- 
sa and  the  Matterhorn  are  in  full 
view,  and  the  spectator  is  sur- 
rounded by  glaciers  and  snow- 
peaks. 

Gosford  House.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  near  Berwick, 
Scotland. 

GoBwell  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don. Dickens,  in  the  **  Pickwick 
Papers,"  places  here  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Bardell. 

Ocmell  Street  wss  st  his  CPIckwick'sj 
fteet,  Goswell  Street  was  on  his  riuiit  hand, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  Gotwell  Street 
extended  on  his  loft,  and  the  opposite  side 
of  Goswell  Street  was  over  the  way. 

IHekeng. 

With  this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of 
her  departed  exciseman,  Mrs.  Uaniell 
shrunit  Hrom  the  world,  and  courted  the 
retirement  and  tmnquillitv  of  Gtmeell 
Street ;  and  here  she  placed  In  her  fVont- 

ftarlor  window  a  written  placard,  boAring 
his  inscription,  "Apartments  fumi<«hed 
for  a  single  genUeman.    Enquire  within." 

Dicietu. 

Gothard.  See  Doos  of  St.  Goth- 
ARD,  and  Hospice  of   the  St. 

GrOTHARD. 

Gough  Square.  See  note  under 
Johnson's  Court. 

93"  "  It  Is,  perhaps,  Oough  Square, 
to  'hich  one  of  the  little  passages  out 
of  b'eet  Street  leads,  that  most  faith- 
fully ^reserves  the  memory  of  John- 
son.   1\  is  rather  a  court  than  a  square ; 


oou 


I'lD  the  ir>jf. 


ncordlng  IhM  ricni  uvea  aunuei 
Jobii»n.  Ther*  if  ■  ple««««  flaior 
of  yrmve  old  f^hlon  and  retiKincnt 
■bout  the  place;  and  UUle  bai,  v  ytt, 
bcoi  louetifd  ot  puUod  davn.  Jjhn- 
■on't  houie  htt*  oil  moA  !■  ■bout  the 
DOrt  oouplenoBi.  Hs  had,  of  coune, 
meral*  room;  ■■  li  la  m  nther  larac 
manaron,  a  Utile  aliaken  aail  awry, 
qneerl^  ahiiHd  about  Ibe  upper  aury, 
bat  tnttff  and  compact.'*        jVtftnuL 

QonmoDl.    8m  Hot'oouMonr. 

Oovemment  Btrest.  The  principal 
avenue  bd<1  farodle  ptomeDM« 
In  Mobile,  Ala. 

Oraben.  A  noted  street  In  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Oraee  Chnroh.  T1i<»  chnreh,  with 
lla  recloty,  on  Broadway,  New 
York,  la  built  ol  marble  in  aflorid 
Ootlilc  style.  It  ha«  a  tall  and 
graceful  spire. 

Grace, Valde.  See Yal DB Gkacb. 

Graoes.    Bee  Trkeb  Gbaces. 

GrlUenburs.    A  castle  In  BheoUb 
Prussia,  near  Trarhach,  c 
ol  the  stronMBt  fortresa« 
Moeellc. 

Orajton  Houae.  An  anrient  ma- 
nor houne,  and  historically  one 
of  the  most  IntpreHtlnK  oF  the 
EngllBh  halls;  the  scat  of  the 
Duks  ol  Grafton,  near  Towcest« 

Oraham's  Dike.  The  name  popi 
larlr  Klveii  In  Scotland  to  the  f_ 
mains  ot  the  old  Roman  Wall  ot 
Antoninus.     See  Wall  i 


QBA. 

elm*,  traniplanted  from  Bngjaad 
sad  placed  bera  In  1T8S,  bnt  late- 
ly remoTed. 
GnndOattaL  [Ital.OnialeOnDulr.] 
The  principal  canal  and  main 
water- thoronghlar*  of  Vanlce, 
Italy. 

«r  "  Nay,  wbu  poMnler  masta 
naeda  my  Venlee  to  reTJTliy  bat  past 
wbenartr  ab*  wtll,  Uiaa  t»  aeipaM 
eannliwotberanndCasa].  Launebed 
Dpon  IDl*BnMlB,haTe~ 

« idMlut,  Id  ny 
e.lialTCd  Fnil'— 

, .  1  to  qnot»  oa( 

lb*  t°ld*-l>i>ok  '  that  line  rrom  Btiwi.* 
For  myielf  I  muM  cooM  ■*  balMoat 
tbt  year  apenl  In  Vcalca  befon  1  took 
a  bouH  upon  the  Onad  Canal.  Thx* 
alona  can  Mlnenne  have  tke  perftet 
local   flavor.    Bnt  by  what  wliobary 


Qrud  Canat  the  aucDllon  li  every  mo- 
ment ulncied  by  the  tplendld  ihow 

Ibe  prow  lums  over  It  diafaed  agalnat 
■  wall  of  niBrbJe-fronled  palaoei,  the 
namei  of  wblcb,  cuvlmly  menUaBed 
by    Ibe   gondolier,  avaken    inlli  at 


"  W»  procured   fbn 
lawn  the  Orwd  Cana 


m  theEplHidtof  Ai 


•ward! 
refalr- 


In  the  KcilallvB  aaon  Eat  Ihc 
of  our  fitellngi,  and  It  became 
WordaitDnb,  who  ww  wllh  or 
It  very  maeb."  Qiorgt 


Oranary,  The.  An  ancient  bnriat- 
ground  In  Boston.  Mass.,  situated 
on  Tremont  Street,  adjoin iug 
Park-street  Church.  Here  are 
buried  Peter  Faneull,  Paul  Re- 
vere. Chid  Justice  Sewall,  John 
Bsncock,  and  Samuel  Adaios.  hs 
well  as  several  of  llie  old  colonial 
Kovernors  of  Massachusetts.  Ou 
the  street  bordering  this  ceme- 
twy  formarly  itood  the  K'addock 


Grand  Oanal  at  Venice.  A  fine 
picture  by  Antonio  Canaletto 
(1(197-1708).  Now  la  the  Soane 
Museum,  London. 

Grand  Cafion  of  the  Tellowatoae. 
A  picture  by  Thomas  Moran  (h. 
18.17).      Purchased  by  Congr 
and  now  In  the  Capitol  a' 
iugton. 

Grand  Oalerle  do  XiOtiU  XIT. 
8m  Qai.ciu>  on  Gt-Acxa. 


t""^" 


0IIA 


Frluion.  A  cbartntnct  to!i- 
I  near  the  r"l«ce  of  Ver- 
,    built    iti    1t<88    \n   Louis 

It  contains  vahiahl«  paiot- 
inll  portraits  of  neVHtnl  nf 
ogB  and  queens  of  France. 

been  wciipjul  by  Madame 
inlenon. Louis XIV.,  Louis 
and  Loulu  XVI.,  and  hy 
eon.  It  Is  like  an  tullan 
,  with  the  rooms  all  on  one 

There   waa  also  another 


-Tbe  Onnd  Tiiinan  built  tOr 

■  U^nlcTHUi  !■  »Ttry  Ir^Tvly  spot, 
mm  Intimilnir  by  ihe  prcrer- 
nn  lo  U  OT«r  nil  ollwr  pUcM  bj 
ftnulncuc.     Hars  ihe  unuH'd 

with  brr  BwlM  v^\\mge.     The 

■  iDd  utlfklBl  'mannlBln*'  (lo 
(h,  p«hiip«)  irc  eicHillnily 
■wdcu  In  iBlniBiDra,  uid  prabs- 
nmc  my  fMrl;  ih«  Id^u  of  a 
nvd  Guwy  upDa  natai*!  Krncrf. 
LTV  (Irm  aDd  crottoa  ud  rucky 


"tS^  dwlH  funllln,  ] 


jr.  />.  wiuu. 

t  Hm  CBaliani  gm.  wllh  hl>  nd 
1,  at  aint.  In  Um  ninlni  of  Ttia- 


Chartreuse.  Ac(>lebrated 
lerj.  foiinileilin  11,T7,  ("llu- 
1  a  wild  nimintain  rcRion 


mtfi, 


Th^^ 


"  at 


discipline  whiuh  <^n]<iSiu  silence 
IH  ot  the  severMt  kind. 

^-  "  On  my  way  ^om  Ihe  PyrriHta 
to  OfrowBy,  I  rartird  iildt  from  vhe 
Khont  hl|;fiw(y  of  Inml  In  make  «. 

body  hju  beordi  yet  whlah  itvnii  ia 
hnn  twMl  partly  dropped  trom  Ihs 
rapid  IIIntrwlH  whiohliive  vonii  Into 
fufalon  wllh  ralloaya.  T1iU1*ltie«l«- 
brated  monaitery  called  Ibe  *  Oreudo 
CtMmawt.'  .  ,  .  Dortng  ih»  l»t  »n. 
tury.  when  Gray  and  llliiace  Walpul* 

■grand  lour;'  bui  it  •ei'ini  lo  have 
been  neglecird  during  ind  tinn  Iha 
grrat  uutieaTal  ot  lb?  Frenrh  RernJu- 
lIunaDdlhe  Napdleank  rmtitre.    The 

[onipiii  of  BDurmandi  by  ■  «rtaln 
ffreenlsh,  punRent,    perfumtd    liquor, 

end  of  dinner,"  Bayard  Taller. 


Orsndei  Bellqiiea.  [Tbe  Grand 
Relics.]  A  name  ot  general  ap- 
pliratlon,  but  cotntnonly  and  f*- 
inlliarly  applied  to  the  sacred 
relicB  presen'ed  inllie  rreanitr;.  ot 
satrtsty,  of  the  Colhedral  of  Alx- 
iB'ChBpelle,  In  Rhciiis)!  Prussia. 
These  lellca  are  publicly  exhib- 
ited once  in  seven  yearn.  So  great 
Is  the  curloaitv  to  see  them  that 
It  is  said  more  than  iSfl.OOO  vlsi- 
tors  flocked  to  the  spot  in  a  single 
year.  Tliey  compriae,  among 
other  things.  Ihe  skull  ot  Charitv 
mague,  and  his  huntin(!-hora,  the 
lenttiern  girdle  of  Chrlal.  a  nail 
of  the  rriias,  the  xponge  that  was 
dipped  in  vinegar,  tbe  totton  rotio 
worn  hy  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the 
Nativity,  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  tliG  Infant  Saviour,  the  doth 
on  vrhfuh  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptlat  was  laid,  and  so  fonh. 
These  rellca,  ivith  the  exception 
of  the  first  two,  arc  said  lo  have 
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Chrands  Mulets.  The  name  given 
to  a  masH  of  black  rocks  on  the 
side  of  Mont  Blanc,  well  known 
to  Alpine  travellers,  who,  when 
making  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, are  accustomed  to  pass  the 
night  here. 

Oranja,  La.  [The  Grange.]  A 
royal  palace  in  S|)ain,  near  Ma- 
drid, built  bv  Philip  V.  in  the 
style  of  a  French  ch&teau.  It 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  3,810 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
amid  wild  mountain  scenery.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  grange, 
or  farmhouse,  of  monks  which 
formerly  occupied  the  site.  [Also 
called  San  Ilde/onso.] 

49*  "  St.  Ildefonso,  or,  as  it  is  com> 
monly  called  here.  La  Granjot  !•  situ- 
ated where  no  other  monarch's  palace 
is,  in  the  region  of  the  cloudtf;  since  it 
is  higher  up  llian  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  precisely  at  that  elevation 
where  the  great  clouds  are  commonly 
formed  In  summer.  .  .  .  Philip  was  a 
Frenchman,  who  knew  of  nothing  and 
conceived  of  nothing  more  heautiftil 
than  VtTBallles.  La  (rrauja,  therefore, 
is  its  miniature.'*  George  Ticknor. 

And  in  the  rale  below, 
Where  yonder  steeples  flash  like  lifted 

halberds. 
San  Ildffonto,  from  its  noisy  belftles, 
Bends  up  a  siilutatlon  to  the  mom. 
As  if  an  army  smote  their  brazen  shields. 
And  shouted  victory !  LonQfeliote. 

Grange,  The.  An  old  mansion  — 
the  home  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
—  near  High  Bridge,  on  the  Har- 
lem River,  N.Y.  xsear  the  house 
is  a  cluster  of  thirteen  trees  which 
he  planted,  and  named  after  the 
thirteen  original  States.  It  is  said 
that  the  South-Carolina  tree  is 
the  only  one  that  grew  up  crook- 
ed. 

Grange,  New.    See  New  Gbange. 

Granville,  Grotto  of.  See  Grotto 
OF  Granville.  • 

Gray's  Inn.  One  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  London.  Lord  Bacon 
was  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and 
here  sketched  his  great  work,  the 
"  Organum,'*  though  law  was  his 
prin(!ipal  study.  He  dedicated 
nis  essays  "  from  my  chamber  at 
Graie's  Inn,  this  30  of  Januarie, 
1597."   This  inn,  which  Stow  saj's 


Gnr 

ml 


has  been  ^' a  goodly  home  alnoe 
Edwanl  III.'s  time,"  was  w 
callp<l  from  Edmund,  Lord  6i 
of  Wilton  (time  of  Henry  VJI-J 
The  Hall  was  finished  in 
The  men  of  Gray's  Inn  had  their 
revels,  masques,  and  interlndei. 
The  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  drink 
publicly  onl  V  one  toast,  — *'  to  the 
glorious,  pious,  and  immoittl 
memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
Dickens,  in  his  "  Uncommerciil 
Traveller,"  gives  a  description  of 
Gray's  Inn.    See  Inmbb  Timpli. 

4E9"  *'  Oray's  Inn  is  a  great  Qoirt 
domain,  auadranele  beyond  qnadna- 
glc,  close  beside  Uolbom,  and  a  1^ 
space  of  greensward  enclosed  vitmn 
it.  .  .  .  Noihlnff  else  in  LondoB  it  m 
like  the  effect  of  a  spell,  aa  to  pass  tn^ 
der  one  of  these  archways,  and  (^ 
yourself  transported  from  the  Jiiffiblet 
rush,  tumult,  uproar,  as  of  ao  age  of 
weelc.days  condensed  into  the  preMO' 
hour,  into  what  seems  an  eternal  8sb- 
bath."  Havthann^' 

Gray's-Inn  Gardens.  A  fashion- 
able promenade  in  London  in  tb» 
time  of  Charles  II.  Lord  Bacon 
originally  planted  the  trees  in 
Gray's-Inn  Gardens,  though  the 
same  trees  are  not  now  standing. 

When  church  was  done,  my  wife  sod 
T  walked  to  Grayest  hne,  to  obserre  the 
fashions  of  the  ladles,  tiecause  of  my  wlfe'i 
making  some  clothes.      Pepy$,  May,  IflfB. 

Oray's  Inn  for  walks,  Lincoln's  Inn  for 

wall. 
The  Inner  Temple  for  a  garden,  and  ths 

Middle  lur  a  hall. 

Grazie,  Fonte  alle.  See  Poxtb 
ALLE  Grazib. 

Great  Bed  of  Ware.  In  Shake- 
speare's comedy  of  **  Twelfth 
Night,"  the  jolly  Sir  Toby  Belcb 
says  to  that  chaVming  simpleton 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  who  is 
about  to  write  a  challenge,  '*  As 
many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet 
of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were 
big  c^nough  for  the  b*'(i  of  Warf  in 
England,  set  'em  down."  Tlie 
piece  of  furniture  here  alluded 
to  is  a  very  curious,  car>*ed, 
oaken  bedstead,  still  preserved 
in  an  inn  called  the  '*  Saracen's 
Head,"  at  Ware.  It  bears  the 
date  14(X),  but  is  said  by  antiqua- 
rians to  be  nut  older  than  the 
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QdMa  Elltabeth  {lK!t8-( 
o  that  it  miwt  faHv«  been 
lUvetr  new  in  ItiOl,  wben 
leare  Is  wippoaeil  U>  have 

the  "  Twelfth  NlRht." 
inres  twelve  feet  square, 
sannonnted  by  a  heavy  ', 

canopj'.  Hupporled  by  a 
Igh  head-board,  ami  by  i 
:ely  turned  and  carved 
t  the  foot.  A  tew  yean 
'as  put  up  for  aale  by  auc- 
il  Charles  Dickeos  oflHred 
leaa  (KMO)  (or  It;  but  ~ 
aed  at  a  bifrher  sum,  a 
wequeatljr  bid  in  by  1 

11  of  Koaoow.    See  Eh- 

»I1  of  St.  Paul's.  This 
xinitoa  In  only  uii«d  at  the 
nd  funeral  of  mcinberH  of 
al  fainity,  the  biKhop  of 
:ese,  the  dean  of  the  ca- 
and  the  lonl-mayor  of 
(while  holding  otH<:e), 
cast  In    171fj,  weigliB   fi 


efforts  had  been  made,  with  aa 
expunditure  of  tome  KnOjOOO. 
For  a  year  she  piled  bntweeD 
England  and  the  United  States, 
but  without  earning:  nufflcieut  to 
pay  tlie  ranninft  eipeoses.  In 
ISil  she  was  employed  to  convey 
2.000  troops  from  England  to 
Canaila.  In  1801  she  was  em- 
ployed to  lay  the  Atlantic  calde, 
and  has  since  been  repeatedly 
uned  tor  the  same  purpose.  For 
ordinary  trafBc  she  has  proved  an 
expensive  luxury,  having  cost, 
BO  far.  It  is  said,  some  ra.OOOJOW, 
IncludfnR  repafn,  and  lian  never 
returned  a  quarter  of  that  sum. 


mstook  Iiode.    See  Ca>[- 

inoeptlon  of  Seville.  A 
ed  picture  by  Bartoloini; 
I  Murlllo  <ti;iT-II>H-J),  rep- 
ifl  the  Immaculate  Con- 
Ot  the  Vii^  n ,  called  "  the 
'onceptlon,"  from  its  rci- 
ze.    in  the  gallery  at  8e- 

astftm.     A    well-kr. 

>tb    steamahlp,     without 

Ihe    largest   vesr' '    

iginally  deBignei. 
Ian  trade  aniund  the  Cape 
i  Hope.  The  vesael  -  - 
1  to  transport  1,000 
.  9,000  tons  of  merctian' 
(1  15,000  tons  of  coEil  tor 
ihe  was  several  yea 
(,  and  was  launched  ... 
with  the  broadside 
the  liver,  but 
r    various    imaacceaslul 


the  Kremlin  at  Musoow,  Kii.isIb, 
and  popularly  called  the  "  pocket- 
piece  ''  of  the  EiuuresB  Anne. 
The  diameter  of  the  l«re  le  three 
feet,  but  the  gun  Is  said  never  to 
have  been  used. 
Great  Harry-  This  was  the  first 
iloiitile-deckeil  vessel,  and  the 
first  war-vessel  o(  any  size,  boilt 
in  EnKlaiid.  She  was  construct- 
ed in  150!),  by  order  of  KlnK  Hen- 
ry Ihe  Seventh,  in  honor  of  whom 
she  wa.<  named.  She  was  of  1 ,000 
toiiH'  bnrden,  measured  13tl  feet 
in  length  and  ;«  feet  In  brea<lth, 
from  outside  to  uubtlde,  carrieil 
HI  guns,  and  cost  unwanis  of 
£14,000.  Her  Mum  and  stern 
were  very  lofty;  and  she  carried 
four  masls,  according  to  Ihe  fasii- 
ion  of  the  time.  She  Iiim)  three 
Itiish-decks,  a  for»CBSti»,  half- 
deck,  quarter-deck,  and  ronnd- 
liouse.  Down  to  the  year  154.1, 
Ihe  Great  Harry  was  the  only 
vessel  of  her  kind  in  the  British 
ccidentally 


Qrtal  //arry.  crnDll  Ubd  f  ajk. 

Ild™m'mt»5h"  iTl'isTr"' 
«  bsiiging  lure  um  uiore. 
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And  Kf  gTuU-lantems  and  flairt  afloat. 
And  eight  ruund  towers,  like  those  that 

flruwn 
From  sonio  old  castle,  looking  down 
Upon  the  drawbridge  and  the  moat. 

Langf^lkm. 

Ghreat  Moffnl,  Court  of  the.  See 
Court  of  the  Gkbat  Mogul. 

Great  Peter.  1.  The  oldest  of  the 
exifltinff  great  bells  in  England  is 
Great  Peter  of  Exeter.  Its  pre- 
decessor was  of  the  date  of  14M. 
The  present  bell  was  cast  in  1676, 
weighs  6  tons  5  cwt.,  and  is  6 
feet  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth. 

2.  Great  "  Peter  of  York  *'  was 
cast  in  1845,  weighs  12  tons  10 
cwt.,  and  is  8  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth. 

Great  Psrramid.  This  oldest  monu- 
ment of  Egypt  and  of  the  world, 
near  Gheezen  ami  Cairo,  was 
founded  alK)ut  5,000  years  ago  by 
Cheops,  or  Suphia,  who  is  said 
to  have  employed  100,000  men  at 
a  time  on  the  work,  who  were  re- 
lieved by  the  same  numlwr  every 
three  months.  The  work  occu- 
pied twenty  years,  besides  ten 
for  constructing  the  causeway 
by  whi(rh  the  immense  stones 
were  conveyed  from  the  Arabian 
hills.  It  was  undoubtedly  de- 
signed for  a  tomb  as  well  as  for 
astronomical  purposes.  It  cov- 
ers an  area  of  577, <KX)  sipiare  feet,' 
and  is  484  feet  in  iH'ri>endicular 
height.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  extensive  and  interesting, 
including  as  it  does  the  Nile,  the 
minarets  of  Cairo,  the  pyramids 
of  Al>ooseer,  Sakkara  and  Das- 
hoor,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  des- 
ert. The  principal  apartment  in 
the  pyramid  is  called  the  King's 
Chaml)er:  in  it  is  a  sarcophagus, 
which  is  without  sculptures  or 
hieroglyphics.  There  are  also 
many  otiier  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Queen's 
Chamlter.  It  is  said  that  the 
pyramid  was  first  oi)ened  by  the 
Caliph  Mamoon,  al)OUt  the  year 
820  A.D.;  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  it  had  been  previously 
o|)ened.  Arab  historians  relate 
that  a  statue  enclosing  a  Itody 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  king, 


was  found  in  the  flarcoplupi; 
but  this  statement  is  notwboilj 
trustworthy.  The  second  pjnp 
mid,  as  it  is  called,  near  the  Gmt 
Pyramid,  contains  one  main 
chamber  in  which  is  a  sarcophi- 
gus.  The  third  pyramid,  tb(«gh 
much  smaller  tnan  the  othen, 
excels  them  by  having  a  oostiDg 
of  beautiful  red  granite  inn 
Syene. 


"  The  area  of  the  Great  Pp*; 

mid  is  more  than  twlee  the  extent  of 
that  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  of  uy 
other  building  in  the  world.  lU  MfM 
is  equal  to  the  highest  spire  of  uy 
cathedral  in  Europe;  for  iDoagfaUbM 
been  attempted  to  erect  higher  boin* 
ings,  in  no  instance  has  this  iret  bea 
successfully  achieved.    Even  toe  tbira 

gf'ramid  covers  more  ground  than  uy 
otbic  cathedral,  and  the  mass  of  n*' 
terlals  it  contains  fkr  sarpasses  thit  of 
any  erection  we  posseaa  in  Europe.* 

/Vrgvtioa* 


*'  Profound  as  is  the  imprewlOD 
created  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid.— 
where  the  spectator,  face  to  face  vith 
the  enormous  mass,  loses  the  fUll  viev 
of  the  angles  and  the  summit,  —it  is 
only  after  ascending  to  the  top  that  he 
obtains  a  Just  Idea  of  the  whole,  and 
Ands  expectation  eclipsed  by  reality. 
From  the  summit  the  eye  might  travena 
a  distance  of  39  miles  were  the  humsa 
vision   capable   of  distinguishing  ob- 
jects BO  far  away.     A  stone  thrown 
with  the  greatest  possible  force  docs 
not  clear  the  base,   but  usuiUly  &Ua 
upon  some  of  the  lower  steps.    Owing 
to  a  common  optical  Illusion,  he  who 
casts  the  stone  imagines  that  he  has 
sent  his  missile  to  a  great  distance :  but 
as  the  eve  follows  ft,  the  stone  aeeow 
to  turn  back;  and  it  falls  only  at  tha 
foot  of  the  vast  structure.** 

A  man  shall  sit  down  with  his  fHend  at 
the  fbot  of  the  Ortat  Pyramid  ;  and  tbej 
win  takp  up  the  question  thoy  had  been 
talking  about  under  **  the  great  elm.**  sad 
forget  all  about  Egypu  Aiimm. 

At  last,  our  short  noon-shadows  hid 
The  top-stone,  bare  snd  brown. 

From  whence,  like  Oixek't  mframid. 
The  rough  mass  slanted  down. 

Wkittier. 

Great  Seal  (of  England).  A  pair 
of  dies  made  of  silver  into  which, 
when  closed,  melted  wax  is 
poured.  "  The  impression  of  the 
seal  is  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 


On  every  nccesalon  to  the  ibrnni 
a  Dvw  sea)  is  alruc:k;  anil  tbu  olil 
one  Is  cut  into  (ooi  pieces,  and  di 
pofllud  in  tbe  Toirer  of  IJondoa. 


Qrekt  Stooe  Face.    See  Profile, 

Biaat  Tom.  1.  A  tamous  bell  Id 
ibe  (4;wer  of  Christ  Chtirt'li  Cul- 
lege.  Oxford,  England.  It  was 
CBSI  in  16H],  welgbs  17,000  poimdH, 
■nd  is  tieven  feet  In  dlanielKr  at 
the  moutb.  The  oriKlnfil  he[l  be- 
lonfced  to  Osiiey  Ahhey,  and  waa 
iDScribad,  "In  Thomio  Iniido 
resono  Blni  Bom  alne  Iraude." 


le  tlraei  Ibe  inlghty 


2.  A  famoos  hell,  tornierly  !□ 
"Westminster  Palace,  London. 
afterwards  giveo  or  sold  by  Wil- 
liam III.  to  dean  and  chapter  ol 
St.  Pftnl's.  and  then  broken  and 
recast.    See  Bio  BsN. 

fbrSi.  nturfCBihEdnJiii  IMS^  bnl.u 
Ihoucti  be  dDterrstpcd  never  to  glvo 
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the  preaont  hell,  which  was  cast 

ta  r<  feet  1^  inches  In  djameter  at 
the  mouth. 

4.  A  celebrated   bell  In  the 

town  ol  St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 

in  Bxeter,  BnglMid.    This   bell 

weif^  12,000  ponnda. 

Orest  Tun  cS   Haldalbers.    See 


Great  Wall  of  China.  A  famous 
structure  trareralng  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Chtnese  empire, 
tarried  over  hills,  valleys,  and 
rivers.  Its  length  is  over  1,200 
milid,il«  height  30  feet,  its  thick- 
ness 26  feet  at  the  base,  and  16 
feet  at  the  top.  At  intervals  of 
100  feet  are  towers.  For  a  good 
part  of  Ita  length,  the  wall  la  now 
but  a,  heap  of  ruhblih.  This  great 
structure  wbb  built  about  200 
B.C.  as  a  defence  against  the 


''f™pie"B«-— "■    1 


by    Tiinipie    Bar— tbu    b< 
W>i>iiDin>wr  and  London 


It  by  I'liliiu  WlKl 


3.  [of  Lincoln.]  The  celebrat- 
Hi  bell  of  this  name  wofi  eiLir. 
with  aildirlonal  material,  from  a 
atlll  older  hell,  In  llil».  Thin 
■■  Tom  "  was  tbe  predecesaor  o( 


T.  Hue.  I  Ifaint  It  ll.  Kha  IBll>  ni  lom* 

^.l  .Ik'  Qrtai  WalL  ^oima- 

Great  Western.  One  of  the  early 
Nte;iin-propetled  veasels  of  the 
British  merchant- marine.  She 
left  Bristol  April  T,  1838,  and 
reached  New  York  in  15  days. 
Oreat«r  and  the  I,eiser  Fasiion. 
Se<-  Passioh,  etc. 
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Court,  Stroud,  so  called  after  the 
'•  Grecian  "  (one  Constantiue)  by 
whom  it  was  kept.  The  Grecian 
figures  in  "The  Tatler"  and 
*'  Spectator,"  and  was  resorted 
to  by  Goldsmith,  Foote,  and  by 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  It 
was  closed  in  1813. 

The  cofTee-hoase  was  the  Londoner's 
house;  and  those  who  wished  to  find  a 

gentleman,  commonly  ask«)d,  not  whether 
e  livctl  In  Fleet  Street  or  Chancery 
Lane,  but  whether  he  fkreauented  "the 
Grtcian  "  or  "  the  Kainbow.^'   MaeauU»y. 

Grecian  Theatre.  A  theatre  near 
the  garden  of  the  Easle  Tavern, 
City  lioad,  Ix^ndon,  devoted  to 
the  melo-drama,  farce,  and  ballet. 

Greek  Cross,  Hall  of  the.  See 
Sak<v  a  CiiocE  Gbeca. 

Greek  Slave.  A  celebrated  statue 
by  Iliram  Powers  (1805-1873).  It 
was  finished  in  1873,  and  several 
copies  carao  from  the  artist's  stu- 
dio. One  is  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  England, 
another  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  a  third  in  the  pos- 
session of  Earl  Dudley,  and  oth- 
ers elsewhere. 

Tliey  say  Meal  Beauty  cannot  enter 
The  iKiuM!  of  anguish.    On  the  tlireshold 

stands 
An  alien  Image  with  tho  shackled  hands, 
Called  the  Greek  Slave:  as  if  tho  artUt 

meant  her 
(That   pasHiunlcss    perfection   which   he 

)ent  her. 
Shadowed,  nut  darkened,  where  the  sill 

expands) 
To  so  confront  man's  crimes  in  different 

lands  • 

With  man's  Ideal  sense.    Pierce  to  the 

centre. 
Art's  flery  finger!— and   break   up   ere 

Ions 
The  serfdom  of  this  world !    Appeal,  fair 

stone, 
From  (iud's  pure  heights  of  l)eauty,  against 

man's  wrong! 
Catch  up  in  thy  divine  face,  not  alone 
East   griefs   but   west,    and   strike   and 

sliame  the  strong. 
By  thunders  of  wliitc  silence  overthrown. 

Mrs.  Browning. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Giiison  or  Pow- 
ers: ..  .  but  I  think  the  world  would  be 
all  the  richer  If  their  Venuses,  their  Greek 
/?/ar«,  their  Eves,  were  bunit  into  quick- 
lime, leaving  us  oidy  this  statue  [the 
Venus  do  Medici]  as  our  Image  of  the 
beauUful.  Jlawthome. 

Green,  The.  A  central  square  in 
tho  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
generally  known  by  this  uame. 


It  was  laid  out  in  1638  I7  John 
Davenport  of  London,  the  foand- 
er  of  the  city  and  colony. 

Green  Gallery.  [Ger.  Dot  griM 
Gevpdlbe,]  A  collection  of  jew- 
els and  costly  articles  in  the  pit 
ace  of  the  elector  of  SaxonTiat 
Dresden,  Germany.  This  coUeo- 
tion  is  unsurpassed  in  Europe. 

Green  Grotto.  A  celebrated  ctv- 
em  in  the  isle  of  Capri,  near  Na- 
ples. 

4^ "Under  these  amazing  cnA 
over   a   smooth,  sunny  sea,  we  ^e^ 
alonif  towards  a  point  where  the  ac^ 
man  said  we  should  find  the  Oreen 
Qrotto.    It  lies  inside  a  short  prcjeci* 
ing  cape  of  tho  perpendicular  sborsi 
and  our  aT)pn>ach  to  It  was  denoted  tf 
a  streak  of  emerald  fire  flashing  akol 
the  shaded  water  at  the  base  of  Uw 
rocks.    A   few   more  strokes  on  the 
uars  carried  us  under  an  arch  twenty 
feet  high,  which  opened  into  a  rocky 
cave  beyond.  The  water  being  shallow, 
the  white  bottom  shone  likesUver;  and 
the  pure  green  hue  of  the  waves,  filled 
and  flooded  with  the  splendor  of  the 
sun,  was  thrown  upon  the  interior  ft* 
cings  of  tho  rocks,  making  the  carera 
gleam  like  transparent  glass.    It  was  a 
marvellous  surprise.  .  .  .  The  bright^ 
noHs  of  the  day  increased  the  illusion, 
and  made  the  incredihlc  beauty  of  the 
cavern  all  the  more  startling,  oecauso 
devoid  of  gloom  and  mystery.    It  was 
an  idyl  of  the  sea,  bom  of  the  god-lore 
of  Greece."  Bayord  TktyUtr. 

4V'Tbe  so-called  Green  Orotto 
has  the  beauty  of  moss-agate  in  ils 
liouid  floor;  .  .  .  and  where  there  is  no 
ottior  charm  to  notice,  endless  beauty 
may  be  found  in  the  play  of  sunlight 
upon  roofs  of  limestone  .  .  .  mosMd 
over,  hung  with  fern,  and  catching  tones 
of  blue  or  green  from  the  still  deeps 
beneath."  J.  A.  Sjfmotuu, 

Green  Park.  An  area  of  60  acres 
in  Jjondon,  situated  between  Fio- 
oadillv  and  St.  James's  Park,Con- 
stitution  Hill,  and  the  houses  of 
Arlington  Street  and  St.  James*8 
Place.  It  was  formerly  called 
Little  St.  James's  Park.  *Sta£Ford 
House,  Bridge  water  House,  and 
Spencer  House  are  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  park. 

Greenmount.  A  cemete^  near 
Baltimore,  Md.,  established  in 
18.'t8.  The  grounds  are  l^d  out 
with  much  taste  and  skill,  and 
contain  many  f  no  monuments. 


L7  Ooort.  A  decayed  mall- 
ear BarmlUe,  Vb,,  once 
idence  of  Lord  Fairfax. 
ob  Hospital.  An  asylum 
and  disabled  seaiueu  on 
uuoes,  a  few  miles  Iiclow 
1.    It  was  ojieuKd  in  ITIS. 

HMUllliV  UTi  In  hll  ikFlcb 
will  orUuy  II..  "Theiffvc- 
b  wUeb  tutr  oiuh&nd  cberlibcd 


D  ■!»  hod '(band  It  dlOlcull  lo 
good  ibeltar  ud  good  sUund. 
-  tiiv  Ihomandj  of  brave  men 
I  RiBia  bcdi  la  ^glwid  nound- 
(h*  bulla  irf  Lii  Hof^e.  Wblls 
d,  wtamttj  uny  uep  wu  tikuQ 
OKI  uoompUahlnii  at  her  bvar- 

E>  reproAch  hlnuelf  tor  bnvLng 
d  her  wlihii.  So  Uioii  wu 
plM  wu  foniUhod  by  Wnm: 

which  the  moKnl^rnt  Lewis 
«id>d  tor  bis  uldlen.  row  on 
|io  or  the  Thwuei.  .  .  .  Few 

who  no*  gue  on  Uie  nablot 
peui  boapluU,  uv  Aware  lbH( 

icen  Mary,  of  ihe  love  and  (ur- 
FllUara,  and  of  Hut  gnat  victory 

,ob    P»rfc.      A   roval    de- 

Bt  Greenwich,  near  Lod- 
iich  refloned  to  by  tbe  In- 
iia  of  the  metropolis.  It 
ictoited  as  a  park  by  Duke 


mmL  a  beautiful  cenietery 
Biles  (tdiu  Fulton  Ferry, 
yn,  N.Y.,  cantainlDH  £42 
>f  land,  and  onuinieDted 
riDdiag  paths,  forests,  and 

I,  Baa.     See  San  OHEao- 


Temple  of.    See  Temple 


S  GRE 

Qreaham  ColleEe.  This  institu- 
tion in  I<ondoa  stood  on  Bishom- 
gate  Street,  and  waa  so  OAlled 
after  Sir  Thomas  OreslMiD,  In 
whose  honor  it  was  eaiablbbed. 
The  Eoyal  Souicty  oiiginaMd  bera 
in  16ta.  After  ITIO  Ihe  collm 
foil  into  denay,  and  !□  1T6S  iSa 
bulldinf;  was  sold.  A  handsoma 
stone  atrut'CurH,Bas)ngliaU  Street, 
was  opened  la  184:(  tor  the  Greati- 
am  Lectures. 

Oreta  HalL  The  former  residenoti 
of  the  poet  Soutliey,  iiituatod  Oil 
a  aUglil  eminence  near  tlie  town 
of  Keswick,  In  what  Is  eatled  the 
Lake  Distinct  of  England. 

OretDB  Qrean.  A  liKle  village  in 
Scotland  much  resorted  to  top- 


celebrated  with  very  llHle  cere- 
mony, but  of  late  they  have  been 
prohibited  by  Act  of  FarlJalneut. 


Bbc  >inip«I  over  1  Ui 


Orftve,  Flaos  do.     See  Plack  db 

1,'HStKI.  UB    V1LE.E. 

Orey  Abbey.  A  pictnteaque  ru- 
ined monastery  in  the  county  ol 
I>own,  Ireland. 

Qrey  Frian.  This  Important  mon- 
astery in  t«ndan  was  established 
by  the  early  FrancLHtans  wlio 
came  ui  England  In  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  a  tavorita 
place  of  Interment  for  royal  nei^ 
Bonoges.  Nothing  but  a  Ivw 
arches  now  remaina  of  the  monas- 
tery, upon  the  site  of  which  waa 
founded  Christ's  Hospital. 


Wgi'l  ui 


Ortu  Fnan  xv^Phocd  tfl  the  ■ccanlj  rd 
the  ImiplTHl  thailly  boy  I  OmrUi  Uhk*. 
Grey  Maro's  Tall.  A  eataraot  is- 
suing from  the  Locb  Skene  in 
SootVnnd.  It  Is  one  of  the  toftiest 
CB»cades  in  Ihe  country. 
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Where  deep,  deep  down.  Mid  fkr  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocki  the  roftrlng  linn ; 
Then  iMuing  forth  one  foanilnR  ware,  • 
▲nd  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Onve 
White  M  the  snowy  chaner's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  paas  of  Jloflktdale. 

Scott, 

4^**  A  rather  narrow  stream,  whit- 
ened in  plunffes  over  rough  rocks,  pours, 
in  one  broad  broken  sheet,  over  a  pre> 
dpttous  crag  of  Jagged,  eccentrically 
stratified,  grav  rock.  .  .  .  The  entire 
height  of  the  fall  is  about  350  feet.   It  is 

San  of  a  capital  example  of  peculiarly 
cottish  scenery.**       J.  F»  MunneweU, 

Grillo,  Torre  deL  See  Torbb  del 
Gkillo. 

Grimani  Breviary.  A  celebrated 
illuminated  service-book,  con- 
taininff  beautiful  miniatures.  In 
the  library  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Venice. 

Grimani  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
GrimaniA  A  noble  palace  in 
Venice,  Italy,  fronting  on  the 
Grand  Canal.  It  was  built  in  the 
sixteenth  cent;ury,  and  is  now 
used  as  the  post-office.  It  was 
formerly  decorated  with  frescos 
of  Tintoretto  which  have  disap- 
peared. 


"San  MIchell's  masterpiece  is 
the  decign  of  the  Grimani  Palace.  The 
proportions  of  the  whole  fa^ude  are 
good,  and  its  dimensions  give  it  a  dig- 
nitv  which  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
striking  facades  on  the  Grand  Canal; 
while  the  Judgment  displayed  in  the 
dcHign  elevates  it  into  being  one  of  the 
bcHl  buildings  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  erected.*'  Fergutton. 

Grimes's  Dike.  See  Graham's 
Dike. 

Grimsel.     See   Hospice   of   the 

Gui3t8RL. 

Griper,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land under  Commander  Lyon  m 
1824. 

Griswold,  Fort.    See  Fobt  Gbis- 

WOLD. 

Grizzly  Giant.  A  famous  tree  in 
Mariposa  County,  Cal.,  the  lar- 
gest of  a  remarkable  grove  of 
trees  of  the  Sequoia  gUtantra  spe- 
cies. This  tree  is  107  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  in  one  place  is 
34  feet  in  diameter.    It  reaches  a 


height  of  200  feet  before  throvfatf 
out  a  branch,  and  the  flntbniMa 
is  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

Grooers' HalL  A  building  in  Lobp 
don  belonging  to  the  Comptnyof 
Grocers,   one  of  the  neat  dty 

fuilds.  The  original  ball  wai 
uilt  in  1427,  but  was  seriou^ 
damaged  by  the  great  fire  of  Km. 
It  was  restored  in  166(^^,  bat  ia 
1681  was  asain  in  ruins.  Tbe 
present  building  was  erected  in 
1802,  and  repaired  in  1837. 

Groe  Bourdon.  The  largest  Ml 
in  America,  hang  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  church  of  Notie 
Dame  at  Montreal,  Canada.  Its 
weight  is  nearly  fifteen  tons. 

Grosse  Gurten.  [The  Great  G«^ 
den.l  A  fine  public  park  in  tiie 
neigliborhood  of  Dresden,  Ge^ 
many.  It  is  five  miles  in  circniD- 
ference. 

Grosvenor  GhiUery.    SeeGBOSVip 
Nou  House. 

Grosvenor  House.  Tlie  citv  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  \Ve8t> 
minster,  London.  Formerly,  ss 
Gloucester  House,  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  of  George  III.  It  con- 
tains a  flue  collection  of  paint- 
ings, —  the  celebrated  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  — including  some'of  the 
best  works  of  Claude  and  Ru- 
bens. 

Grosvenor  Square.  An  area  of 
six  acres  in  London,  built  1733- 
17.'iO,  and  so  called  from  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grosvenor  (d.  1732).  One  of 
the  most  aristocratic  quarters  in 
London. 

Thej  [certain  writer*]  concelTfd  of 
lib<>rt3r  as  monks  conceive  of  love,  •• 
cockney*  conceive  of  the  happlnen  and 
innoeence  of  rural  life,  as  novel-readinc 
lUMnpfftresses  conceive  of  Almack's  and 
QrotttnorSquait,  accomplished  marqaes** 
es  and  handsome  colonels  of  the  Guards. 

iftacaaloif. 

Let  Stott.  Carilsle,  Matilda,  and  the  r«tt 
or  Grub  Street,  and  of  <7nosvcnor^( 


the  best. 
Scrawl  on,  'till  death  release  os  fktim  tht 

strain. 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  amln. 

Grotta  Azzura.  See  Blue  Gbotto. 


ORO  2: 

Orotta  del  Cmao.  [Grotto  of  the 
Dog.)  A  celebraled  bat  Hmail 
caro  at  the  luise  of  a  rocky  bill 
on  the  southern  bank  of  tlie  Lake 
Agoana  near  Naplen.  The  cav- 
ern ia  conHlantl;  eintlMua  troni 
'*B  sides  and  Hoor  ^lutntltiea  o( 


mon  eiiieritneiit  ol  stibjecllug  a 
doK  to  llie  effiibM  of  the  gas,  nuil 
afterwards  resloring  bim  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 


Wbuntrlik'LncUfe  nilei 
«feplR«.  .  .  M  Ttui  (XHrtn 

whom  P>ur  of  Tolcda  «i 
UknrlH  sn  Hin*  Tarklah   ' 


GrottB  dl  PoBilipo.  {Grolto  of  I'n- 
Bilipo.]    Ad  excavation  in  tljn  (nl- 

.  canic  Hull  near  Naples,  at  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  street  culled  tlip 
Chiaja.  The  earliest  menlloD  ol 
tt  was  in  tlie  time  of  Nero.  It 
was  enlareed  Id  the  fifteuiith  cen- 
tury by  Alfonso  I.  In  the  cviitrt 
of  the  tunnel  is  a  receiw.  forming 
the  cbapel  of  the  Virgin,  beforL' 
•rhlch  a  lamp  Is  always  burnlntj. 
Near  the  lo[i  of  the  east  entroiiotr 
to  the  grotto  is  the  Roman  co/nm- 
'—  - —    —  Bepiilchrc.  kno' — 


bdsr  nlled  Uw  to 


igltlth  PcUnrcli  ud  Bvi;cui 


riillcd  the  ipol  mon:  In  the  Kplrlt  of 
ruth  llinn  uf  aHpllirLiDi.  There  li 
lutblng  HI  ill  ramnrkable  In  tht  xlmc- 
;Dre  IIMJf,  whidb  it  ot  brick,  abuuri'd 

iKld^n'"«nd'°^i!™Whrtb°*'vir- 


lU  cbooH)  fur  hi*  lut  n 


grlm«ei 


T  di^s    or  niynlt 


3rotto  do  la  Vlerae.  [Grotto  of 
tbeVirjtin.]  A  noted  place  ol  pi  I- 

~' e  In  the  present  century  at 

rs,France.  Its  celebrity  I le- 

gan  !□  ISGit  through  the  deolara- 
Hods  of  a  irirl  ivbo  afiBrmeU  that 
the  Holy  VirKin  bad  appeared  to 
her.  Id  the  loltowlng  year  orer 
200,000  persona  Tislt^  the  spot. 
In  the  CHvem  is  a  spring  which 
Is  buliuved  to  pc«ai]Bs  miraculous 
proi«^rlies  o[  healing. 

Orotto  of  Ad«Isber|.  A  celebrat- 
ed grotto,  or  cava,  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  near  Adelsbais  in 
Styria,  aouthem  Austria.  It  Is 
one  ot  the  most  interesting  and 
extensive  Id  the  world,  and  is 
huDg  with  the  most  beoutllul  8ta> 
lactltes. 

Orotto  of  Antlparoa.  A  celebrat- 
ed stalactitic  cavern  on  the  isl- 
and of  Oliaros  (Antlparo),  in  the 
.£geanSea. 

Orotto  of  EKerU.    Sea  Fodmtaik 

Orotto  ot   OruiTllle.    A  natural 

curiosity  in  Southern  France, 
near  Le  Bugue.  It  Is  a  cavern 
extending  a  mile  in  a  straight 
line,  and,  with  its  branches,  meas- 
uring some  two  or  three  miles. 

Orotto  of  Jeremiah.  A  epsclOQS 
cava  near  the  Damascus  Gate  of 
Jerusalem. 

Orotto  of  St.  John.  A  cavern,  or 
grotto,  belonsing  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  John  in  the  Ishmd  ol 
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Patmos,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  supposed 
abode  of  the  apostle  John,  wlio 
had  l)een  banished  to  this  island, 
A.D.  94,  by  the  Roman  emperor, 
Domitian,  and  who  is  reporteil 
to  here  have  had  the  visions  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Grottos  of  Beni  Hassan.  See 
Beni  Hassan. 

Growler,  The.  A  United  States 
vessel  of  war  captured  by  the 
British,  June  3, 1813. 

Grub  Street.  The  former  title  of 
Milton  Street,  Cripplegate,  Lon- 
don, which  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  authors  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate class,  and  the  jest  of  the 
more  favored.  From  its  being 
inhabited  by  these  literary  hacks, 
the  name  was  familiarly  used  to 
charartorize  any  worthless  author 
or  any  poor  protluction.  This 
character  it  seems  to  have  ol>- 
tained  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  when  the  street  con- 
sisted of  low  and  mean  houses, 
which  were  let  out  in  lo<lf^ngs, 
in  many  instances  to  persons 
whose  occupation  was  publishing 
anonymously  what  were  then 
deemed  libellous  or  treasonable 
works.  John  Foxe  the  martyr- 
ologist.  Speed  the  historian,  and 
other  authors,  resided  in  Grub 
Street.  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of 
Grub  Street  ai>peared  in  17^17.  Its 
name  was  ciian(;od  to  Milton 
Street  in  1830.  The  name  Grub 
Street,  as  a  term  of  renroat'h  or 
contempt,  is  said  to  have  Wen  first 
used  with  reference  to  the  works 
of  Foxe.  The  present  designa- 
tion of  the  street  is  taken  from 
the  name  of  one  Milton,  a  build- 
er, and  not,  as  might  naturally  be 
conjectured, from  that  of  the  poet. 


"  Pope's  arrows  are  so  eharp, 
and  IiiH  slaughter  ho  wholesale,  that 
the  reader's  sympathies  arc  often  en< 
listed  on  the  side  of  the  devoted  iuhab< 
ilants  of  Grub  Street.  He  it  was  who 
brought  the  notion  of  a  vile  Qrub 
Street  before  the  minds  of  ths  general 
public ;  he  it  was  who  created  such  as- 
sociations as  aulli<»r  and  rnKs,  author 
and  dirt,  author  and  ((in.  The  occupa- 
tion of  authorship  became  ignoble 
throagh  bis  graphic  description  of  mis- 


ery, and  the  lltermrj  profiBHioD  ni 
for  a  long  time  defltroyeo.** 

nkfldbmv. 

Oar  tbeatrsa  are  now  open,  and  tDOraih 
Mtrett  Is  preparing  lU  advice  to  tbenn- 
avers.  We  shall  uodoubtedljr  b«ar  Ictn* 
ed  disquisitions  on  the  stmctore  flf  om 
actor's  legs,  and  another*s  evebrows.  Wt 
shall  be  tuld  much  of  enunciations,  tooH. 
and  auitudcs,  and  shall  have  oar  iiickt^t 
pleasures  commented  upon  bjr  i4id>ctte 
dulness.  OMmdA 

When  we  first  visited  Omb-tlTteUnA 
with  bared  head  did  reverence  to  tbe 
genias  of  the  place,  with  a  **  HalvMoag- 
na  parens !  "  we  were  astonbhed  toksn, 
on  Inquiry,  that  tbe  snthora  did  notdvni 
there  now,  but  had  all  removed,  y*v* 
ago.  to  a  sort  of  *'  High  Life  below  Stslit." 
fkr  in  the  west  Curif^ 

Let  Budget  charge  low  Gntb-*lreet  vtth 

his  quill. 
And  write  whatever  he  please,— txecpt 

my  will.  Ftft, 

Not   with   less   gloiy   mighty   DiiliiMi 

crown'd, 
Shall   take  through  Orub-Urtel  her  tri* 

umphant  round. 
And  her  ramassus  glancing  o*er  at  ones, 
Behold  a  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunes. 

I*d  sooner  ballads  write,  and  Omb-ttnH 
laj's.  Q^. 

Griine  Gewolbe.    See  Green  Gal> 

LKKV. 

Grlitll.  A  meadow  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land, famous  as  the  meeting-place 
of  the  three  mythical  heroes  of 
Switzerland,  Werner  Stauffacher, 
Erni  of  Melchthal,  and  Walter 
FUrst  of  Uri,  who  are  said  to 
have  assembled  here  in  the  night, 
and  formed  plans  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  from  the 
Austrian  yoke.  This  spot  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Swiss  Repub- 
lic, having  been  purchased  in  1859 
by  subscriptions. 

Guards.    See  Horse  Guards. 

Guards'  Club.  A  London  club, 
founded  in  1810,  and  confined  to 
officers  of  the  regiments  of  Foot- 
Guards  who  distinguished  them- 
selves at  Waterloo  and  in  the 
Crimea.  The  club-house  is  in 
Pall  Mall. 

Guelf  a,  Torre.    See  Torre  Gubl- 

FA. 

Guernica,  Oak  of.  See  Oak  Of 
Guernica. 
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uerri^re,  Irfu  A  British  frisate 
captured  during  the  war  of  1812 
by  the  United  States  vessel  Cot^ 
ttUutioiu 

Long  the  tyrant  of  oor  eosst 

Relinicd  the  fMnoiu  Oturriht. 
Our  little  nmry  che  defied. 

Pablic  ship  and  privateer. 
On  ber  aalU  In  letters  rvd 

To  our  captains  were  displayed 
Words  of  warning,  words  of  dread,  — 

**  All  who  meet  me  have  a  care, 
I  mta  England's  Owerran.** 

(MSong. 

**  The  wand  of  British  Invincibility  was 
broken  when  the  flag  of  the  Ouerrih^ 
came  down.  That  one  event  was  worth 
mi>re  to  the  Republic  than  all  the  money 
whkh  has  ever  been  expended  fur  the 
navy.  R.  F.  Stocktcm. 

uildhall.  The.  A  name  of  gen- 
eral application,  but  specially 
UAed  to  aesif^nate  the  Town-Hall 
of  the  citj'  of  London,  where  the 
principal  cori>oration  buAiness  is 
transacted,  and  its  hospitalitv 
exercised.  The  Guildhall  will 
contain  between  0,000  and  7.000 
]>ersons.  The  inauj^i ration  din- 
ners of  the  lord-mayors  have 
l)een  held  here  since  1501.  It  is 
maffniiicently  decorated  u|>on  the 
occasion  of  royal  entertainments. 
The  present,  or  third  Guildhall, 
was  nrst  built  in  1411,  thouf^h  but 
little  more  than  the  walls  of  the 
original  building  now  remain. 
See  Goo  AifD  Magoo. 

49*  "The  building  itself  Is  a  strange 
architectural  medley.  .  .  .  The  great 
hall,  however,  has  the  grandeur  which, 
in  architecture,  is  always  given,  in  a 
certain  degree,  by  size.  It  is  160  feet 
long.  The  building  has  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  erected  by  tlie  united 
efforts  of  the  various  guilds  of  the  city, 
—  associations,  or  rather  trading  and 
social  institutions,  of  which  the  very 
germ  seems  not  to  have  crossed  the 
ocean."  Richard  Grant  WhiU. 

Our  great  fault  with  writers  used  to  be, 
not  that  they  were  intrinsically  more  or 
len  completed  DoUk.  with  no  eye  or  ear 
for  the  •*open  secret  **  of  tbe  world,  or  for 
sny  thing  save  the  "  open  display  "  of  the 
world,  — for  lis  vilt  ceilinKS.  marketable 
pleasures,  war-chariots,  and  all  manner, 
to  the  h'KheHt  manner,  of  Lord- Mayor 
^hows  and  (Juildhall  dinner*,  and  their 
own  small  part  and  lot  therein':  but  the 
hAad  snd  front  of  their  olfence  lay  in  this, 
that  they  had  not  **  ft«qnented  the  society 
of  ihe  upper  classes.**  Carlyle. 


efkmer.   Oo  after,  after,  Coonin  Boek- 

ingham. 
The  Mayor  towards  Ouildhall  hies  him  in 

allpost : 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time. 
Infer  the  oaatardy  of  Ed  ward  *■  children: 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  cltr 

izen. 
Only  fbr  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown;  meaning,  Indeed,  his 

house 
Which,  by  t^e  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

BueJt.    I  go ;  and,  towards  thrte  or  four 
o'clock 
Look  for  the'newa  that  the  OttildJkM  af" 
fords. 

Shatetpeart. 

Outenberg.  A  bronze  statue  of 
the  inventor,  modelled  by  Albert 
Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (1770-1&I4), 
erected  in  18^17  at  Mayence,  the 
expense  being  defrayeil  by  sub- 
scriptions from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Gutenfels.  A  well-known  stately 
castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
near  the  town  of  Caub.  It  is  al- 
luded to  as  early  as  1257.  In  1501 
it  was  besieged  for  six  weeks  by 
the  landgrave  AVilliam  of  Hes- 
sen,  but  without  success.  It  re- 
mained in  a  habitable  condition 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  ^vlion,  in  1K05,  it  was  de- 
molishe<l  bv  order  of  Napoleon, 
and  is  now  but  a  picturesque  ruin. 

Guy  Fawkes's  Cellar.  An  under- 
ground apartment,  which  former- 
ly served  as  a  kitchen,  in  the  old 
palace  at  Westminster,  and  into 
which  the  conspirators  obtained 
entrance  from  an  adjoining  house. 
The  Parliament  cliaml>er  al>ove 
this  vault  was  taken  down  about 
the  year  18*J3. 

Guy's  Cliff.  A  noted  spot,  the  re- 
treat of  the  famous  Earl  Guy  of 
Warwick,  where  he  and  his  coun- 
tess are  supposed  to  l)e  buried, 
about  a  mile  from  Warwick  Cas- 
tle, in  England.  It  has  a  fine 
mansion  and  a  romantic  cavern, 
and  is  one  of  the  places  generally 
visited  by  tourists. 

Guy's  Hospital.  An  institution 
for  the  sick  and  lame,  near  IjOU- 
don  Bridge,  in  Southwark.  Ten- 
don, founded  by  Thomas  Guy  (b. 
1(545). 
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OTtnnaainm  of  Ptolemrt  tnr  fitoa 
of  Attains.  A  marble  building 
in  ancient  Athens.  Pausanias 
says,  that  in  the  Gymnasium, 
"  which  is  not  far  from  the  Ago- 
ra, and  is  called  Ptolemseum  from 
him  who  built  it,  are  Hermsd  of 


stone  worth  Inspection."  8m 
Hebmlb. 
Gysen  George.  A  remsrksble  por- 
trait by  Hans  Holbein  the  Yobbk- 
er  (14987-1043),  pronounced  bf 
Ruskin  "inexhaustible."  Now 
in  Berlin,  Pruflsiab 
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irs  Oftatle.  [Hahichtohnrg, 
c's  Castle.]  An  ancient 
d  castle  of  which  little  now 
inSp  the  old  seat  of  the  Im- 
l  House  of  Austria,  near 
i;,  in  Switzerland. 

ey.  A  thickly  populated 
ct  in  London. 

'  Hackney  coacbe*  were  not  lo 
» mm  ■ometimet  sUted,  alter  this 
t. 

a  HalL  An  ancient  man- 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
ind,  near  Ashbourne  and 
well,  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
The  various  portions  are  of 
ent  orders  of  architecture,  — 
ed  Gothic,  Tudor,  and  Eliza- 
in.  No  part  of  the  buildinff 
ater  date  than  the  sixteenth 
[ry.  It  is  in  good  preserva* 
and  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
s  Peak  Country. 

nd  dfsplayi  of  coet,  nor  pampered 
•In 

•  menialt.  me  so  much  delight, 
M  time-honored  walla  crowning  the 
lain 

their  gray  battlemenU;  within  he- 
ight 

indent  trophlet  of  baronial  miffht 

Henry  Alford, 

in's  (Hite,  or  Aroh.  See 
[  OF  Hadrian. 

in's  Mausoleum  <Mole«  or 
b).    See  St.  Angelo. 

highent  part  [of  a  monument  at  8t 
i«  a  circ  alar  colonnade,  a  miniature 
rthat  which  we  know  to  hare  once 
led  HadricaCt  Mole,  Ferguuon. 

in's  Villa.  [Ital.  Villa  Adri- 
A  famous  and  wonderful 
of  imperial  times  on  a  plain 
e  foot  of  the  hill  of  Tivoli, 
.e  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
emperor  Hadrian  having  re- 
d  to  reproduce  all  the  most 
ng  objects  which  he  had 
in  his  extensive  travels, 
I  for  the  purpose  a  s|)ot 
ilarly  favorable  bv  its  natu- 
d vantages;  and  in  a  short 


time*  with  the  immense  xetonrces 
at  his  command,  he  covered  the 
ground  with  a  vast  number  of 
costly  and  extensive  structures. 
He  is  said  to  have  enclosed  in 
this  way  a  space  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  circuit.  At  the  present 
day  the  ruins  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  confused  mass  of  Duild- 
ings  going  to  decay.  Within 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Hadrian,  many  of  the  precious 
marbles  used  in  the  construction 
of  these  buildings  were  carried 
by  Caracalla  to  Rome  to  deco- 
rate the  Baths  which  he  had  then 
begun. 


"It  rather  reaembled  a  city  in 

itaelf  than  a  single  manaion.  .  .  . 
These  proud  Imperial  ruina  are  now 
lost  among  thick  olive-grorea ;  their 
floors.  Instead  of  being  paved  with 
pictured  mosaica,  are  overgrown  with 
grass;  their  once  magnlflceni  halls  are 
filled  with  thlckeU  of  aged  ilex;  yet 
enough  atill  remains  to  attest  their 
former  extent  and  splendor.**      JSaUm. 


"  Before  quitting  the  VIHa  Adri- 
ana.  I  filled  my  poekeu  with  bits  of 
porphyry,  alabaster,  verd  antlone,  and 

Fieces  of  stucco  and  mosaic,  all  which 
afterwarda  threw  away.  Many  trav- 
ellers who  have  gone  before  me  have 
written  their  names  on  the  marbles  of 
the  Villa  Adrians.  They  have  hoped 
to  prolong  their  existence  by  attaching 
a  memorial  of  their  fleeting  presi*nco 
to  celebrated  spots;  but  tliey  have 
been  deceived.  While  \  was  attempt- 
ing to  decipher  a  name  newly  written 
in  pencil,  a  bird  started  from  a  tuft  of 
ivy,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  recent 
shower  were  shaken  fh>m  Its  leaves, 
and,  f&lUng  upon  the  name,  blotted  it 
out  forever.        CkdUaubriandp  TVana. 

Hadrian's  WalL  This  wall  ex- 
tended from  Bowness  (7>/nno- 
celnm)  on  the  Solway  Firth,  a 
distance  of  nearly  70  miles,  to 
Wallsend  (Sef/edvnnm)  on  the 
Tyne.  There  were  23  towns  on 
its  line;  and  between  these  towns, 
at  intervalA  of  a  Roman  mile, 
were  fortresses,  or  *'  mile-cas- 
tles."    The     common     opinioQ 
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tends  to  the  belief  that  Hadri- 
an built  (A.  D.  121)  an  earthen 
rampart,  and  that  Severus,  to 
strengthen  it,  constructed  a  stone 
wall  (A.D.  208).  [Also  called  the 
Picts'  Wall.] 

4^  *'  or  the  wall  iUelf  (which  waa 
a  huge  work  of  maaonry  varying  from 
18  to  20  feet  hi  height,  and  fh>m  6  to  10 
feet  in  thlcknew,  with  foase  and  Tallum 
on  either  tide),  and  of  tbe«e  towera, 
etc.,  extensive  and  wonderful  remains 
exist  at  the  present  day,  and  have,  from 
the  inscribed  stones  and  other  relics 
they  have  furnished,  proved  a  rich 
•torehouae  of  valuable  knowledge.** 

L.  JevDiU. 

Haffar  and  IshmaeL  A  picture 
by  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri, 
Bumamed  Ouercino  (1590-1666). 
In  the  Brera  at  Milan,  Italy. 

jl^  ••  The  severity  of  the  patriarch, 
the  half-concealed  triumph  of  Sarah, 
and  the  broken-hearted  expression  of 
the  beautiful  victim,  produce  altogether 
an  effect  which  places  it  among  Uie 
very  first  pictures  in  the  world.** 

George  Ticknor. 

*'  The  famous  Guercino  is  at  Milan, 
however,  the  *  llagar  •  which  Byron 
talks  of  BO  enthusiastically.  The  pic- 
ture catches  your  eye  on  your  first  en- 
trance. There  is  that  harmony  and 
effect  in  the  color  that  mark  a  master- 
piece even  in  a  passing  glance.  It  is  a 
piece  of  powerful  and  passionate  po- 
etry. The  eyes  get  warm  and  the 
heart  beats  quick;  and,  as  ymi  walk 
away,  you  feel  as  if  a  load  of  oppres- 
sive sympathy  was  lifting  from  your 
heart.**  N.  F.  mUU, 

Hagar,  Expulsion  of.  See  Expul- 
sion or  Uaoar. 

Hasley  Park.  A  noble  mansion, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  in 
Worcestershire,  England.  It  is 
especially  memorable  as  havini;: 
l>een  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
English  poets,  Thomson,  Shen- 
stone,  and  Pope. 

Courting  the  Muse,  throngb  Hagley  Park 

you  stray: 
Thy  British  Tempe  1  there  along  the  dale, 
with  woods  o'erhung,  and  shagged  with 

mossy  rocks 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters 

pi»y. 

And  down  the  rough  cascade  whitewash- 
ing fall. 
You  silent  steal.  Jameu  ThotMon. 

Htfkem.  See  Mosque  of  Sultan 
SL  HAkkm. 


Half-Moon,  The.  The  ship  in 
which  Henry  Hudson  sailed  lor 
America  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  in 
1609.  In  this  ship  he  b^u  to 
explore  the  coast  of  New  Eds* 
land  for  an  open  channel  to  ue 
South  Sea,  and  ascended  tberifer 
afterwards  called  by  his  name. 


**  In  the  ever-memorable  yw 
of  our  Lord,  1000,  on  a  Saturday  mon- 
ing,  the  nve-and-twentieth  day  of 
March,  old  style,  did  that  *  worthy  sod 
irrecoverable  discoverer  (as  he  Im 
Justly  been  called).  Master  Henry  Hod- 
aon,'  set  sail  from  Holland  in  a  lUMt 
vessel  called  the  Half-Moon^  bdnf  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Dutch  Bast  India  Oba- 
pany,  to  seek  a  north-west  pamie  to 
China.**  MtHt* 

While  drinking  in  the  setnt. 
My  mind  goes  back  upuu  the  tideof  nmi 
And  lo,  a  vl«ion !  On  Its  upward  path 
The  Half'Mxm  glides.  A.  3.  StniU 

Otliers  held  that  It  was  Hendiiek  HpA- 
son  and  the  shadowy  crew  of  the  Bov- 
Mo<m  fkailing  to  their  weird  revels  in  tM 
Cauk  ills.  WathmffUm  hvtt- 

Half-Moon  TaTcm.  See  SHin- 
speaue's  House. 

Halidon  HilL  An  eminence  near 
Berwick,  in  Scotland,  memorsbl« 
for  a  sanguinary  Itattle  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  forces  ia 
I'AUMf  when  the  former,  under 
Edward  III.,  defeated  the  Scotch 
army  under  the  regent  Archibald 
Douglas.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pob- 
lished  in  1822  a  dramatic  tale 
called  "  Halidon  Hill.** 

Aye,  but  Ring  Edward  tent  a  hasibV 

messase. 
Def>*lng  u«  to  battle  on  this  field. 
This  very  hill  of  halidon.  BtsU- 

Halifax  Oibbet.    See  Maidev. 

Hall  of  Animals.    See  Sala  joan^ 

AXLMALI. 

Hall  of  Columns.    A  magnificec^ 
colonnade  in  the  palace  of  " 
uac,  on  the  Nile,  £g>'pt. 


jl^  "  A  symmetrical  forest  of  -—  .^ 
and  beeches  ten  centuries  old  ^^^VLiy 
not  give  an  adeouate  idea  of  its  tb^^!^ 
para!  Icl  ranks  oi  columns.  No  tree*  *  'r 
Instance,  could  attain  the  dlaractpr^^ 
the  height  even,  of  the  twelve  ff»  "J 
columns  that  form  the  axis  of  the  ^vi 
.  .  .  The  enormous  monolith  cap*  . 
—  heavy  enough,  one  would  thiP**-* 


-Dppmi  tha  Imifliu- 1 


lion  with  t>K'lrili!i.  A  bandml 
nnld  lUnd  od  out  o!  Ihrm  wit 
Em-dlni.  Nmrbive  imlirmi 
Df  nanc  Wn  Isld  Ihui  thcK.  .  .  ■ 
lull  iut]l  li  4'^  fi-cl  long  br  IftS 

□poD  BTchHravM  BuppDTtvd  by  IW  « 


by     te»clilnB     BWlmuiitig 
'-''la  larKH.    "" 

o(    the    BDclent 


frH       ciirloua    B8    Iwinc    prnhably  tha 


It.  8ciK»lrl>  uid  bti  (wo  prrdg. 
n  «iniitrurt»1  lta«  ball  of  coluniiit. 
Ibc  date  of  lu  CDDilrucIlon  wu 
I   tbc   fourt«nIh 


the 


Lt/itrt,  lYant.  Dmald. 
■n  dC  7un«,  Tbe  BavKTian. 
[Ger.  Di<  biiieriKhe  Ruhmuhallr.] 
A.  famoiu  KtnictiiTe  in  the  Imme- 
diate neishliorhood  of  Munlrti, 
the  'capital  of  Bavaria,  consisting 

ol  "  a  Doric  portico  !ot — ' ' 

lides  of  a  quadrangle,  . 
tre  of  whose  open  siiie 
i^lowal  Btatue  ot  Bavana,     g.v. 
The  hiiiliUnK  conlains  the  statues 
ot  distingiiiahed  Bavarians. 
all  of  the  Blea.    BeeSALA  OKiXA 

BlOA. 

all  ot  the  Emperora.  A  hall  in 
the  Mii!>eum  of  the  Capitol.  Rome, 
10  called  becBUM  around  theioom 
is  BiranctHl  a  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  K<  biistH  ot  Roman  em- 
perors, their  wives  and  relations. 
ill  of  the  Oreek  CroM.    See  8a- 

LA    A    CUOCE    GrECA. 

Ul  of  the  Vase.  An  apartment 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
Home,  so  called  Irom  a  flne  vase 
ot  white  marble  In  the  middle  of 
the  Toom. 


fourteenth  centiirv  in  the  market- 

tilace  of  Bruges.  Belgium,  with  a 
ofty  belfry-tower  containing  tliu 
finest  chimes  In  Eum|ie,  which 
are  played  lour  times  on  hour  by 


Lontfillmf. 

[alloren.  The.  A  name  applied 
to  a  cluster  ot  families,  noine  fifty 
In  number,  in  Ualle,  Germany, 


customs  from  the  time  o{  Charlfr- 
magna  to  the  present. 
Ham  Citadel.  A  celebrated  politi- 
cal prison  In  the  little  town  of 
Ham,  Franco.  It  was  built  in 
1470.    The  central  tower  Is  100 


ilogne  In  18M, 
remained  here  for  six  years  nnUI 
he  succeeded  In  making  hU  es- 

Exnnow.  whrn  ilwaihn  seenutlMii 

down  to  oblKlun  and  llw  FsUier  of  Uh, 
thin  of  wnnilBK  nlantlt*  iuirvl«a  kcr. 
Id  Ui<  Ciullitf  Oim  il  Mm  Imu  [■«»], 


and  Con 


Ham  House.  The  seat  ot  the  Earl 
ot  Dysart.  A  residence  ot  the 
time  ot  Jamea  I.  at  Twickenham 
near  London,  where  the  "  Cahal '' 
ministers  of  Charles  II.  used  to 

Tlip  morf  Ihun  lumn  Iginn'  of  Am, 


Hambra.  A  beautiful  mined  mon- 
astery-near Coutances,  France. 
It  was  tounded  In  1149. 

Hamilton,  Fort.    See  Fort  Hah- 

Bamiltoa  Falaoo.  An  old  feudal 
mansion  o(  much  historic  inler- 
cst,  the  seat  ot  the  Duke  ot  Ham- 
ilton, in  the  town  of  the  same 
name  In  Scotland.  The  old  pal- 
ace wasreliuilt  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  has  received  large 
additions  In  the  present  century. 
It  contains  one  01  the  most  raln- 
abla  private  collections  ot  paint- 
ings anil  other  works  of  art  In 
Great  Britain. 
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Hamlet  and  Ophelia.  A  pictnre 
by  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820). 
In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  at  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hampton  Court  Palace.  The  re- 
nowned palace  built  in  the  parish 
of  Hampton,  near  London,  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  by  him  re- 
signed to  his  sovereign,  Henrv 
VIII.  Two  of  the  original  quacl- 
rangles  still  remain.  The  later 
buildings  erected  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher WTen  for  William  III.  con- 
tain the  famous  state-rooms,  por- 
trait-galleries, and  cartoons  of 
Raphael. 

t^**  Hampton  Coart  !■  a  large  gar- 
den in  the  French  style,  laid  out  in  the 
Ume  of  William  lit.  Our  style  was 
tiien  the  reigning  one  in  Europe.*' 

Tainet  Trant. 

It  was  Idle  to  expect  that  old  sailors, 
flunlltar  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  trop- 
ics and  with  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  would  pay  prompt  and  respectful 
obedience  to  a  cnief  who  knew  no  more 
of  winds  and  waves  than  could  be  learned 
In  a  gilded  barge  between  Whitehall  Stairs 
and  Hampton  Court.  Maeaulay. 

For  erer  curs'd  be  this  det^ted  digr, 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  favourite 

curl  away ; 
Happy !  ah  ten  times  happy  had  I  been. 
If  Jlamptom  Court  these  eyes  had  never 

seen !  Pope. 

Hancock  House.  A  famous  old 
mansion  which  stood  until  within 
a  few  years  in  Boston,  Mass.  It 
was  erected  in  1737,  and  was  the 
residence  of  Governor  John  Han- 
cock (1737-1793).  The  governors 
of  MaHsacliusetts  with  the  coun- 
cil were  for  a  long  period  of  years 
in  the  habit  of  dinins  in  t^^is  man- 
sion annually  on  Election  Day. 
It  was  taken  down  in  18(>3. 

Haram,  The.  [Arab,  el  Haram 
e»h'Sher{f.]  A  pile  of  walls  and 
buildingH  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Telnple  on  Mount 
Moriah  in  Jerunalem,  and  extend- 
ing l>eyond  the  ancient  limits. 
In  extent  it  is  almost  equal  to  a 
quarter  part  of  the  city.  It  con- 
tains the  celebrated  mosques  el- 
Aksa,  and  Kubbet  es-SuKhrah. 
The  interior  of  the  enclosure, 
with  its  green  grass,  its  olive- 
trees  an<i  cypresses,  and  marble 
fountains,  is  beautiful.    The  Ha- 


ram is  of  an  oblong  shape,  meas- 
uring on  its  eastern  side  1,580  feet, 
and  on  its  southern  930  feet. 

Harcourt  House.  The  city  retA" 
dence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
London.  It  was  originallv  called 
Bingley  House,  from  its  builder, 
Loru  Bingley. 

Hardwick  HalL  An  Elizabethan 
mansion,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  near  Glapwell,  Eng- 
land. 

Harleian  Library.  A  collection  of 
manuscripts  made  by  Mr.  Har- 
ley ,  subsequently  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford (d.  1724).  The  collection 
was  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  most  important 
documents  in  this  collection  have 
appeared  in  the  publication 
known  as  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, the  first  edition  of  which 
came  out  in  1744. 

Harlot's  Progress.  A  series  of 
famous  dramatic  and  satirical 
pictures  by  William  Hogarth 
(1G97-1764). 

4^  *'  It  would  be  suppressing  the 
merits  of  his  heart  to  consider  him  only 
a  promoter  of  laughter.  .  .  .  Mirth 
colored  his  pictures,  but  benevolence 
designed  them.  He  smiled  like  i^cra* 
tes,  that  men  might  not  be  offended  at 
bis  lectures,  and  might  learn  to  langh 
at  their  own  follies."         Lord  Or/ord. 

Harpers'  Tomb,  The.  This  tomb 
of  Rameses  III.  at  Thebes,  Eg2>'pt, 
is  commonly  known  as  The  Harp- 
ers' Tomb,  from  a  picture  in  one 
of  the  chambers,  or  as  Bruce's 
Tomb,  from  its  discoverer.  It 
contains  some  interesting  sculp- 
tures. 

4^  **  One  of  the  most  celebrated  ia 
the  Harpers'  Tomb,  tlrst  mentioned  by 
Bruce,  and  therefore  often  called  by 
his  name.  This  is  the  woric  of  two  of 
the  Rameses;  and  a  vast  work  it  is, — 
extending  405  feet  into  the  bill." 

3fi»4  Martineau. 

Harrow.  A  famous  grammar- 
school  in  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, England.  The  school  was 
founded  i)y  John  Lyon  in  1671. 
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Great.     See  Obbat 

See  White  Habt. 

le.  The  flagship  of 
jrragnt  in  the  attack 
efences  of  New  Or- 
pril,  18G2,  and  subee- 
Ihe  attack  upon  Mo- 
he  evening  of  the  23d, 

ready  for  bis  perilous 
fment.  The  mortar-vee- 
be  advance  by  a  terrible 
lella.     Rarragut    in   the 

the  Bariford  watched 
ta  with  intenae  Interest 
ight-glaM.  Just  at  the 
when  he  was  a  mile  fkroin 
,  that  fortress  opened  a 
x>n  the  Harifwrd  with 
>n.  Very  soon  she  re- 
a  tremendous  broadside 
uinlster  that  the  garrison 
rom  their  barbette  guns. 
»et  had  fairly  passed  the 
nfederate  gunboats  and 
irt  in  the  conflict.  The 
ul  and  grand.  The  noise 
and  260  great  guns  afloat 
IS  terriHc.  And  all  this 
ructive  energy  —  blazing 
.ting  volcanoes,  belching 
lokc  with  bolts  of  death ; 
s  pushing  here  and  there 
jrce,  and  the  thundering 
ill  crowded  in  the  dark- 
the  space  of  a  narrow 
Losiinff. 

of  onr  grand  old  chief,  — 
was  all  he  said. 
>ut  to  the  starboard, 
(ford  passed  ahejid. 

B.  U.  Broymell 

ege.  The  oldest  and 
endowed  institution 
in  the  United  States, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  It 
d  in  1638,  and  named 
John  Harvard,  who 
it  a  legacy  of  £780. 
sity  comprises  some 
I,  three  of  which  are 

one  of  Sultan.  See 
Sultan  Hassan. 

L  picture   by  Joseph 

Uliam   Turner   (1775- 

celebrated     English 

■e.  A  palace  in  the 
Hertford,    England, 


celebrated  as  being  the  place  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor's  imprisonment 
previous  to  her  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England.  It  is  one  of 
the  noblest  old  places  in  the 
country.  The  hall  of  the  old  pal- 
ace remains;  and  an  old  oak  is 
still  standing  under  which  Eliza- 
beth was  Bitting  when  the  news 
of  Queen  Marjrs  death  wrived, 
and  she  was  saluted  as  queen. 
The  river  Lea  runs  through  the 
park.  The  present  building  was 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1835.  Charles  I.  was  a  prisoner 
here.  Hatfleld  House  is  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbunr,  and 
is  extremelv  interesting  for  its 
historical  aocuments,  pictures, 
and  other  valuable  relics.  The 
castle  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  magnificence.  It  is  with- 
in 20  miles  of  London. 

1643. 11  March.  I  went  to  see  my  Lord 
of  Salisbury's  palace  at  Hatfield,  wMra 
the  most  considerable  rsrity  beside  the 
house  was  the  garden  and  vineyard. 

John  EvaifUtDianf* 

Hattin.    See  Horns  of  Hattin. 

HauBsman,  Boulevart  de.  A 
splendid  avenue  in  Paris.  It  is 
one  of  the  modern  boulevards  of 
the  citv,  and  has  a  number  of 
palatial  residences.  See  Boule- 
vards. 

Haute  Vieille  Tour.  A  singular 
old  edifice  in  Bouen,  France,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Salace  in  which  King  John  mur- 
ered  his  nephew  Pnnce  Arthur. 

Hawk's  Nest.  See  Marshall's 
Pillar. 

Hawthomden.  An  ancient  cottage 
on  the  banks  of  the  Esk  near  Dal- 
keith, where  the  poet  Drummond 
once  lived. 

4^  "I  know  in  my  childhood  I 
often  used  to  wish  that  I  could  live  in  a 
ruined  castle;  and  this  Hawthomden 
would  be  the  very  btau-ideal  of  one  aa 
a  romantic  dwelling-place.  It  is  an  old 
castellated  house,  perched  on  the  airy 
verge  of  a  precipice,  directly  over  the 
beautiful  river  Esk,  looking  down  one 
of  the  most  romantic  glens  in  Scotland. 
The  bouse  itself,  with  its  quaint  high 
gables  and  gray  antique  walls,  appears 
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old  enough  to  tnke  yoa  back  to  the  Umea 
of  Wllllttm  Wallace." 

Afr».  n,  B.  Stowe. 

Who  knows  not  Melvllle't  t>eechy  grore. 

And  KoBlin'a  rocky  Rien, 
Dalkeith,  which  nil  the  virtues  lore. 

And  classic  Hawtkomden  t  Scott. 

—here's  the  hawthom-hroidered  nook. 

Whore  Drummond,  not  In  vain. 
Awaited  his  InspirinK  muse. 

And  w(K>ed  her  dulcet  strain. 
And  there's  the  oak.  beneath  whoae  shade 

He  welcomed  tuneful  Ben ; 
And  still  the  memurv  nf  their  words 

la  nursed  in  JJatcthomden. 

L  //.  StQoumey. 

Uaymarket,  The.  "  A  very  spa- 
cious and  public  street  [in  Lon- 
don], where  is  a  fi^eat  market  for 
hay  and  straw"  (Hatton,  1708). 
Here  are  situated  the  "  Haymar- 
ket  Theatre,"  and  '*  Her  Maje^ 
tv's  Theatre,"  or  the  ''Italian 
Opera  House."  The  market  was 
not  finally  abolished  until  1830. 
Addison  wrote  his  poem  "The 
Campai^ "  in  the  liaymarket 
where  he  then  lived. 

Hvymarket  Theatre.  A  celebrated 
playhouse  in  London  devoted  to 
the'  regular  drama.  The  first 
building  was  oiKMied  to  the  public 
in  1720,  and  wius  called  the  New 
French  Theatre.  Tiiis  was  taken 
down,  and  the  present  theatre 
was  o])eneil  July  14,  1821. 

ColculRte  how  fnr  it  Is  from  Sophocles 
and  ^HchyliH  to  Kmrnles  and  Scribe: 
how  Homer  hait  (zradunlly  changed  into 
Sir  Ilnnis  Nicolas:  or  what  roads  the  hu- 
man  species  must  have  travelled  before  a 
Psalm  of  David  could  become  an  Opera  at 
the  Hay  market.  Cartyle. 

Healing  of  the  laame  Man.  See 
Peter  and  Johx  at  the  Beau- 
tiful Gate  of  the  Temple. 

Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.     See  Tol- 

BOOTH. 

Heart  of  the  Andes.  A  picture 
by  Frederick  E.  Church  (b.  1826). 

JlTB^  **  In  the  Hoart  of  the  Andes, 
pbilusophicnlly  as  well  as  noi'ticRJiy  so 
called,  tuc  chnracteristics  uf  their  f(>rtiie 
belt  arc,  as  it  were,  condensed ;  it  is  at 
once  descriptive  and  dramatic:  all  the 
tints  of  tropical  atmosphere  and  all  the 
traits  of  tropical  veifetntion  combine  *  to 
conform  the  show  of  things  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  mind,'  and  to  place  before 
it  the  spectacle  of  a  phane  of  nature 
which  to  northern  vision  is  full  of  en- 
chantment." Tuckermaru 


Heola,  The.  An  Arctic  exploring 
shin  which  sailetl  from  England 
unuer  Sir  James  Parry  in  1824. 

Hector,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Sept.  26,  1862, 

Heidelbers.  A  picture  by  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  (1775- 
1851),  the  celebrated  English  paint* 
er. 

Heidelberg  Castle.  An  imposing 
ruin  on  a  height  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Heideli)erg,  Germany.  It 
was  both  a  pala4*e  (of  tho  Elec- 
tor's Palatine)  and  a  fortress.  In 
the  last  century  it  had  been  re- 
stored to  something  like  its  for- 
mer splendor;  but,  having  been 
struck  by  lightning  in  Vl\)r*  ami 
burned,  it  hiis  never  been  rebuilt. 
The  fortress  was  built  in  the  tliir- 
teenth  century. 

JK^  *'  Some  Idea  of  the  Btrenstb  of 
the  castle  may  be  obtained  when  1 8tat« 
that  the  walltt  of  this  tower  [one  of  the 
round  towers]  are  twenty-two  feet 
thick."  Bayard  Taylor, 

49"  **  Heidelberg  Castle  Is  of  vast 
extent  and  various  architecture ;  parts 
of  it,  a  guide-book  says,  were  desigrned 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Over  one  door 
was  a  Hebrew  inscription.  Marshalled 
in  niches  in  the  wall  stood  statues  of 
electors  and  knit^hts  in  urmor,  —  silent, 
lonely.  The  effect  was  quite  different 
from  the  old  Gothic  ruins  I  hod  seen. 
This  s|K)ke  of  courts,  of  princes ;  and 
the  pride  and  grandeur  of  the  past  con< 
trasted  with  the  silence  and  desertion, 
reminded  me  of  the  fable  of  the  city  of 
enchantment,  where  king  and  court 
were  smitten  to  stone  as  they  stood.** 

C.  Beecher. 

Heidelberg  Tun.  See  TrN  or 
Heideldbrq. 

Heidenmauer.  [Pagan *s  Wall.] 
An  old  Roman  relic,  on  a  height 
near  the  town  of  Diirkheim.  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  consisting  of  a 
rampart,  said  to  have  been  built 
as  a  defence  against  the  barbari- 
ans, and  enclosing  a  space  some 
two  miles  in  circuit.  Attila  the 
Hun  is  said  to  have  wintered 
here  ;  and  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  has  taken 
from  it  the  title  of  one  of  his 
stories,  the  scene  of  which  he 
lays  in  the  Vosges  mountains  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 


Balchti  of  AbrBhun,    SeeABBA- 


Piuiwtiiias, 

and  by  tha  latter  It  is  couiileil 
with  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  In 
Caria  as  deserving  of  ineclal  ail- 
mimtioD.  ThelocaUtfisthouzht 
to  be  identiflad  beyond  doubt, 
and  some  curious  features  of  the 
mechanism  o(  the  tomb  corre- 
spond clotiely  with  the  descrip- 
tion ot  Pausantas.  [Called  also 
Tomb  Of  the  Kinyi.} 
Helen's,  St.    See  St.  Hileh'b. 


Hell.    See  Itmtaio. 

HbU  Oate.  A  part  ot  the  East 
River,  about  a  mile  from  Central 
Park,  New  York,  which  tonnerly 
abounJed  in  rocks  very  danger- 
ous tA  navigation;  but  tnese  have 


fiS?- 


.K  Ib^rv  b.TuK  a 


Henhani  Oalc.  A  noted  tMS  in 
SuRoIk  County,  England,  of  great 
tiae  and  size.  It  Is  still  stanillDft. 
tMoiigh   shorn   of    much   of    Its 

t9-  "The  oak  wh  *  Doted  mort 
vLvli?  nutui^wbcD  Sir  ifobcrt  Itoui 


kncu."  Agna  SMckland. 

Henrietta,  The.  A  noted  yacht 
nhlch  crossed  the  Atlantic  In  14 
days,  4  honrs,  rearblng  Cowes, 
England,  Dec.  2A,  IHtiG,  and  wln- 
-' '—  ot  890,000  for  supe- 


rior speed. 

Henry-Qraoa-i-Dleu. 
man-of-war     belonslDg     to    me 
British    navy,   built   by   Henry 
VIII.  in  ISIS. 

Eetiry  VII.'s  Chftpel.  A  chapel 
In  Westminster  Abl)ey,  London, 
richly  ornamened  with  panelling, 
its  entrance-gates  overlaid  with 
braaa.  gilt,  n'roufiht  Into  various 
devices,  anil  containing  many 
monuments  and  tombs  of  royat 
and  dtoiingiilBheil  petsoos. 

«*-  "  The  Ompf  1  or  Hrnrj  VII,  la 

brenthoofhlmnclf  through  averynitt. 
Il  1«  i1j«  moat  rlifnal  eiunple  of  Ihe 


ungnlrtcn 


r  In  Ibo  I 


pnamt  day."    Ireinff't  Jkn  ictrrbcettr 

y/nrl-CantiBtlmil  u  tcfTlblF  u  Uil. 

fkbltd  Dioniur  [CtaaiytHUi].        T.  diait. 

^emicTOle,  The.  A  picture  by 
Paul  Delarocbe  (17JP7-18B6).  "  It 
contains  TS  llte-slze  figures,  and 
employed  bim  three  years.  It 
represents  the  arts  of  illfferent 
countries  and  tliiies  by  groups  of 
poriralls  of  the  artists  ot  tliose 
times  and  natiotiH,"  lu  the  the- 
atre of  L'Scole  des  Beaux  Arts 
at  Paris. 


onp  ut  the  nioal  vlabonw  ipi-clmen*  of 
Ooihlc  workainnahip  In  the  world.  If 
(he  dnl  Idrs  uflhr  tiothlc  arch  (pning 
from  obHrt'lOB  ihe  fonn.  of  lrc»,  lhl> 
rhaprl  nn»t  rMrmblij  tlw  Sm  eoncfp- 
tloni  of  ibat  order:  for  iht  Butcd  «il. 
uinn>  rl>e  up  like  tall  Irera,  bnincbing 
out  at  the  lop  Into  aprcodlng  upluJa 
covered  with  leave*  and  aupportlng 
■rcbea  or  tb«  <naiili(  reaemblliiK  a  Itary 
roor."  Sa^rii  Tafler. 

Kf  "The  very  walla  ate  wrouithi 


C^KW^d    \ 
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In  thct  Chapel  df  Henry  the  SeffentK 
Where  the  Muiptur^  ceilingn  rare 
Bhow  the  conquered  fttonc-work«  hanging 
Like  cobweb-flims  in  air. 
There  are  held  two  shrincn  in  keei>lng. 
Whose  memories  closely  press,— 
The  tomb  of  the  Rose  of  Scotland, 
And  that  of  stout  Queen  Bess. 

Henry  Mbfford. 

The  gentle  qacen  CMary  II.]   sleeps 
among  her  lllustnous  kindred  in  the  south- 


em 
enth. 


ng 
Isl 


0  of  the  Chapel  qf  Henry  the  8ev- 

liaeaulay 

Heptastadium.  The  eranil  cause- 
way which  connected  the  island 
of  Pharos  with  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt.  It  was  so  called  from  its 
length,  which  was  seven  stadia, 
or  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
It  now  forms  the  base  of  a  por- 
tion of  tho  modem  city;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  ruins  of  ancient,  and 
the  encroachments  of  modem, 
buildings,  its  precise  position  can 
hardly  be  discerned. 

Heraclean  Tables.  Two  bronze 
plates  of  an  oblong  shape  discov- 
ered in  1832  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citj*  of  Heracleia,  in  Ca- 
labria, Italy,  and  now  preser\'ed 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  These 
plates  contain  iuterestiug  inscriiv 
tious  in  Greek. 

Heralds'  CoUegre.  An  edifice  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  now  removed 
to  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Lon- 
don, erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
"Wren  in  1(583,  belonging  to  the 
institution  of  the  same  name 
Miiich  was  incorporated  by  let- 
ters-patent of  Richard  III.  The 
college  consists  of  three  kiugs-at- 
arms,  namely,  "  Garter,"  "  Cla- 
rencieux,"  and  "Norroy,"  and 
also  includes  six  heralds  and  four 
pursuivants. 

Few  things  Illustrate  more  strikingly 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  English  Got- 
vmnient  ami  people  than  the  circumstance 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  a  popular 
avftembly,  should,  even  In  a  moment  of 
joyous  enthusiasm,  have  adhered  to  an- 
cient forms  with  the  punctilious  accuracy 
of  a  College  qf  Heralds.  Macaulay. 

Itob  has  done  more  to  set  the  public 
right  on  this  important  poiiit  of  blazonry 
than  the  whole  College  qf  HeraUU. 

CharUt  Lamb. 

Hercules.  An  ancient  statue  in 
the  British  Museum,  London. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
work  01  Lysippus,  the  Greek 
sculptor. 


Herotdes.  Aco]oB8algtatae,iiiide 
of  copper,  in  the  sroundB  of  the 
famous  palace  of  wilhelmahohie, 
Germany.  "  Eight  persona  can 
stand  at  a  time  In  the  hollow  o( 
the  club,  and  out  of  a  little  win- 
dow formed  in  it  enjoy  a  prospect 
extending  nearly  as  far  aa  tlie 
Brocken.^'   See  Wilhelii8b5be. 

Hercules  killing  Caoiis.  A  well- 
known  marble  group  by  Baodo 
Bandinelli  (1487-1559).  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  Palazzo  Veochio, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Hercules.  See  Fabnbsb  Hkbcd< 
LEs  and  ToBSO. 

Hercules  and  Neasua.  A  gionp 
of  statuary  bv  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna, called  11  Fiammingo(1630?- 
1(308).  In  the  Loggia  de*  Land, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Hercules  and  the  OentaorB.  8ee 
Battle  of  Hekcules  with  the 
Centaurs. 

Hercules,  Apotheosis  of.  See 
Apotheosis  of  HercultES. 

Hercules  attacking  the  Harpies. 
A  painting  in  distemi)er  by  Al- 
bert Durer  (1471-1528).  In  the 
collection  of  the  Landauer  Brii- 
derhaus,  at  Nuremberg,  Bavfr> 
ria. 

Hercules'  Pillars.  An  ancient 
tavern  which  was  situated  in 
Fleet  Street,  London. 


After  the  play  was  dovw  .  .  .  we  all 
supped  at  Hercules  Pillars;  and  there  I 
did  give  the  best  supper  I  could,  and 
pretty  merry;  and  so  home  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night  Ptp9*- 

4E^  Another  boose  of  the  same  name 
was  at  Hydc<park  Comer,  London. 

Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents. 

See  INFANT  HEKCU1.E8. 

Hermes.  The  nam^  given  in  an- 
cient Athens,  as  a  technical  term, 
to  any  four-corriered  ix>st8  ter- 
minating in  a  hentd  or  oust,  such 
as  were  very  cor  nmon  in  the  pub- 
lic places  of  tha^  city.  The  name 
is  derived  froir^i  Uie  Greek  'Eph^i 
Mercury.  ^ 

HermannsdenljtanaL  [Monument 
to  Hermann,  cor  Arminius.]  A  stat- 
ue of  colosSii^  size,  erected  in  the 
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present  century  1)7  general  Riib- 
acription  throughout  Germany, 
on  the  GrotenMrfft  the  highest 

S^ak  in  the  Teutobnrger  Forest, 
ermany,  to  the  memory  o£  the 
old  German  hero,  Hermann,  who 
defeated  the  Roman  army  under 
Varus,  as  it  is  supposed,  upon 
this  spot,  A.D.  9. 

See  HxBCUBT. 


Eermin  Street.  An  old  Roman 
road  extending  from  Pevensey, 
England,  to  the  south-east  of 
Scotland.  It  derives  its  name 
from  one  of  the  Saxon  divinities. 

Eerxnitage,  The.  An  imperial 
palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
connected  with  the  Wmter  Pal- 
ace by  covered  galleries,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
that  vast  building.  It  was  built 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  in  18(H, 
as  a  sort  of  Sans  Sovci,  and  a  place 
of  escape  from  the  fatigue  of 
court-life.  The  princii>al  facade 
of  the  palace  faces  the  Neva.  It 
contains  a  renowned  gallerv  of 
I^ain tings,  embracing  some  of  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  vari- 
ous schools. 

$^  **  The  name  eeems  to  luive  been 
jestingly  or  iroDically  friven.  Who 
would  not  be  a  bennit  in  this  imrnvnac 

f>ile,  who«e  walls  arc  of  marble,  blaz* 
ng  with  sold,  whose  floors  are  of  the 
choicest  inlaid  woods,  and  whose  fUr 
niture  is  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
worknianahip  in  pon>hyr>',  Joopcr,  la- 

Slslnzuli,  and  malachite.  Such  splen- 
or  is  now  out  of  place  since  the  palace 
bas  been  driven  up  to  the  arts.  The 
vast  collection  of  pictures  accumulated 
by  tb«  RuMian  emperors  Is  here  dls- 
plaved,  together  with  a  gallery  of 
sculpture,  one  of  the  finest  assortments 
of  antique  gems  in  the  world,  a  collec- 
tion of  Grecian  and  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties, and  a  library  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripts.  The  picture-gallery  is 
particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Ru- 
bens. Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Murillo, 
and  the  Dutch  school." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Bermitaire,  The.  A  picturesque 
garden  and  fashionable  resort  in 
Moscow,  Russia. 

4^**  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  a  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  little  lake  em- 
bowered in  trees.  Beyond  the  wntcr 
rise  massive  zigzag  walls,  the  fortiflca- 


tSomi  of  a  Tartar  dty,  whose  peaked 
roofs  climb  an  opposite  hill,  and  stretch 
far  away  into  the  distance ;  and  yet  the 
whole  thing  is  a  scenic  illusion.  Three 
eanvas  fWuues,  not  a  hundre<l  yards  troxa 
your  eye,  contain  the  whole  of  it.  Thou- 
sands of  crimson  lamps  illuminate  tbo 
embowered  walks,  and  on  tho  top  ut 
the  hill  is  a  spacious  auditorium,  en- 
closed by  lamp-lit  arches." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Hermitage,  The.  A  palace  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baireuth,  Bava- 
ria, once  occupied  by  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Hermitage,  The.  A  venerable 
retreat  at  Warkworth,  Northum- 
berland, England,  the  most  per- 
fect work  of  its  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  a  romantic  solitude 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  lonely  cavern,  like  a  chapel  carved, 

la  situate  amid  the  lonely  hiliH. 

The  scutcheon,  cross,  and  altar  hewn  io 

rock, 
And  by  the  altar  Is  a  cenotaph.  .  .  . 
Such  must  have  been  his  history,  who 

first 
Cut  this  sad  hermitage  within  the  rock. 
Some  spirit-broken  abd  world-wearv  msn. 

Ammymout 

Hermitage,  The.  The  residence 
of  a  hermit  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury on  St.  Herbert's  Island,  in 
Der\vent-\Vat«r,  near  Keawick, 
England.  The  ruins  are  still  vis- 
ible. 

Rtrsnoer !  not  unmoved    . 
Wilt  thou  behulil  tiUs  shapeless  heap  of 

stones. 
The  desolate  ruins  of  St  Herbert's  cell. 

WorxUfcorth. 

Hermitaire,  The.  An  interesting 
Border  mansion  in  Scotland,  near 
the  town  of  Castelton,  a  Htrong- 
hold  of  the  Douglas  family,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  1244,  an<i 
reganled  as  the  oldest  baronial 
edifice  in  Scotland. 

Hermitaire,  The.  A  mansion  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  home  lor 
many  years  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  seventh  President  of  tho 
United  States. 

Hermitage.  See  Sacro  Euemo 
and  San  Francesco. 

Heme's  Oak.  A  famous  tree  in 
Windsor  Park,  near  London,  im- 
mortalized by  Shakespeare. 
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There  In  nn  old  tale  ffO«s,  that  Herne  the 
hunter. 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  In  Windaor  For- 
est. 

Doth  All  the  winter  time,  at  itlU  midnight. 

Walk  round  aboat  an  oak,  with  great 
ragg'd  horns; 

And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the 
cattle ; 

And  makes  mllch-klne  jleld  blood,  and 
shakes  a  chain 

In  a  most  hldeoos  and  dreadful  manner. 

ShaJtetpeare. 

And,  'neath  Heme*t  oak,  for  Shakespeare's 

sight. 
Strewed  moss  and  grass  with  diamonds 

bright.  Lowell. 

Herod's  Temple.  The  old  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Herod 
the  Great  (b.  72  B.C.)  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  in  the  first  century 
before  Christ. 

$^  *'  In  the  last  Temple  we  have  a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  mo<ie  in 
which  the  architectural  enterprises  of 
that  country  [  Judea]  were  carried  oat. 
The  priertts  reatored  the  Temple  itself, 
not  venturing  to  alter  a  single  one  of 
its  sacred  dimensions,  onl^  adding 
wings  to  the  fagade.  At  this  period, 
however,  Judea  was  under  the  sway  of 
the  liomans  and  under  the  influence  of 
their  ideas ;  and  the  outer  courts  were 
added  with  a  magnificence  of  which 
former  builders  had  no  conception,  but 
bore  strongly  the  impress  uf  the  archi- 
tectural magnificence  of  the  Romans. 
An  area,  measuring  600  feet  each  wny, 
was  enclosed  by  terraced  walls  of  the 
utmost  lithic  grandeur.  On  these  were 
erected  )K>rticos  unsurpassed  by  any 
we  know  of.  One,  the  Stoa  Basilica, 
had  a  nection  equal  to  that  of  our  lar- 
gest cathedrals,  and  surpassed  them  all 
in  length ;  and  within  tuls  colonnaded 
enclosure  were  10  gateways,  two  of 
which  were  of  surpassing  magnificence; 
the  whole  making  up  a  irich  and  varied 
pile  worthy  of  the  Koman  love  of  ar- 
chitectural display,  but  in  singular  con- 
trast with  the  modest  aspirations  of  a 
purely  Semitic  people.'*        Ferguason, 

Herrenhausen.  A  royal  palace  in 
Hanover,  Prussia,  once  a  favorite 
rosiiicnce  of  George  I.  and  George 
II.  of  England. 

Hertford  House.  A  city  residence 
built  by  the  Marquis  oi  Hertford, 
IMccadilly,  London,  now  occupied 
by  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  It  con- 
tains a  picture-gallery. 

Hertha  See.  [The  lake  of  Hcrtha, 
the  S(randinavian  goddess.]  A 
small  lake  in  the  island  of  Biigen, 


in  the  Baltic,  held  in  veneration 
by  the  inhabitants  from  .its  asso- 
ciations with  the  old  Norse  reli- 
gion and  mythology. 

Hever  Castle.  An  historical  man- 
sion and  private  fortress  in  Kent, 
England,  interesting  from  its  as- 
sociations with  Anne  Boleyn,  of 
whom  it  was  the  ancestral  abode. 

High  Bridge.  The  structure  which 
serves  to  carry  the  Croton  Aoue- 
duct  across  Harlem  River  at  New 
York  City.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
cost  $900,000,  and  is  1,460  feet 
long  and  114  feet  high,  with  14 
piers. 

High  Life.  See  Low  Life  akd 
High  Lifb. 

High  Street.  The  main  avenue 
and  thoroughfare  of  the  Old 
Town  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
In  some  parts  of  its  course  it  is 
called  by  other  names.    See  Cak- 

OKOATE. 

Bat  neither  the  Ignominious  procession 
up  the  Ntgh  Streetn  nor  the  near  view  of 
death,  had  power  to  disturb  the  gentle  and 
majestic  patience  of  Argyle.     Maeaulay. 

Highland  Music.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1873). 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Highland  Shepherd's  Home.  A 
picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(1802-1873),  the  most  celebrated 
modern  painter  of  animals. 

Hilda's  Tower.   See  Torke  dsixa 

SCUflA. 

Hills  of  Rome.  See  Sevbx  Huxs 
[of  Rome]. 

Hinnom.  A  valley  near  Jemsa- 
lem,  Palestine,  banning  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  scriptures.  Its  present 
name  is  Wady  Jehennam. 

Hippicus.    See  Toweb  of  David. 

HippolituB.  See  Mabttbdom  of 
St.  Hippolitus. 

Hiram's  Tomb.  A  remarkable 
and  quite  perfect  sepulchral 
monument  in  Northern  Pales- 
tine, not  far  from  ancient  Tyre, 
and  believed,  not  without  good 
reason,  to  be  the  mausoleum  of 
Hiram,  the   friend  and  ally  of 


.    tt  la  *  eolowal  iarco- 

plugiu'Wlth  a,  coTer,  and  leets 
upon  k  mutive  pedMt«l. 

BlatOTT  of  PAUtUss.  A  -nrell- 
knowD  plctare  t)j  Peter  Ton  Cor- 
ueliiu  (1787-1866).  la  the  Pluo- 
kotbek,  At  MiiDich,  Bavaria 

Hookler  In  the  Hole.  A  region  in 
London,  of  Ill-repute  a  hiwilrml 
years  ago,  but  which  has  uow 
paaaed  out  of  existence.  It  la  al- 
luded to  b;  Fielding  and  by  Gay. 
Tan  slioaU  to  u  Up<Utr™^*»''J'ii'  'c 

Bovne,  I^a.  A  Brituh  Irtcaie. 
which,  In  the  war  ol  1S13,  com- 
mitted i^eat  havoc  on  Lon;;  Inl- 
and Bound,  and  In  Connecticut, 
deatroying  many  veueli. 
Hohan-Bhoetlen.  This  U  ibi?  ojcl- 
eat  caatle  In  Switzerland,  9iii>- 
jiosed  to  have  been  (ounded  5KT 
years  before  Cbriat^ 
Sohenaohwanffau.  A  famous  tnv- 
coBtle  built  in  1809  by  the  Kiiic 
o(  Bavaria  on  the  top  of  a  Li^L 
bill,  near  Fiisaen.  In  Bavaria. 
Bobenateln.  A  feudal  Btron(rhr>lil 
near  Schwalhach,  Nassau,  liir- 
inany.     It  U  now  an  laipu.-<iii^ 

taoti«iuollem.  A  celebrated  rus- 
tle near  HechlnneD  In  Gemjaiiv. 
the  "cradle  of  the  royal  faiDilv 
of  Prussia."  It  haa  been  ai\aost 
completely  rebuilt   in  thla  cen- 

Kolbom.  A  thoroughlare  in  Lna- 
doQ  o(  varying  widtb*.  It  was 
anciently  callra  Old-bourne,  from 
lielUK  buUt  on  the  side  ol  a 
brook,  or  bourne  (Oldbourne  or 
Illlboume),  which  emptied    Into 

Fleet  Ditch.  By  this  road  ciimj- 
nals  were  formerly  convojcil 
from  Newgate  and  the  Tow(!t  to 
the  gallown  at  St.  Giles's  and  Ty- 


H*  Miippfd  (t  Iba  Georte  fa 
*kd  HtniiM]  to  p*J  ft»  It  wl 
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Urthlnki  I  tt  him  UiMdf  In  the  cait. 
(WHUr  ■Dd  non  Isnl/  rhwi  rh«  noat- 
su  Jn  hU  hiHll  ■ .  ■  Wiui  TuUsTi  U 
•lllfai  ira  Knt  rrom  Ihl  wluilawn  of  Uol- 

brgiiflht  10  tfa«  ■Ackl 

Gan  {BiQoar't  Optra). 


Boldameiae  Honae.  The  city 
residence  of  Earl  Vane  In  Loo- 
dou.  It  contains  a  flue  sculpture- 
gallery,  in  which  are  several 
workti  by  Canovft  and  other 
great  scalptors. 


folk.  England,  situau'd  ii..._  .... 
eea-coaac,  Iniilt  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  the  middle  of  the 
laat  century.  It  contains  a  rare 
and  celebrated  collection  o(  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  al$o  some 
ancient     and    valuable     mauu- 

HoUand  House.  A  picturesque 
Ellzaliethan  mansion  about  two 
miles  (rom  London.  It  was  built 
in  1607,  and  descended  to  Henry 
Bich,  first  Earl  of  Holland, 
whence  it  was  named  Holland 
House.  It  was  nest  occupied  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  Parlia- 
mentary General.  Sulmequently 
the  estate  passed  to  Addison  the 
essayist,  n  no  died  here.  A1>ouC 
1T62  It  was  sold  to  Henrv  Fox, 
the  first  Lord  Holland  oV  that 
name,  whose  second  son,  Charles 
James  Fox,  passed  bis  early  years 
here,  and  whose  descendants  still 
hold  the  estate.  Holland  House 
for  nearly  two  centuries  atiil  a 
half  was  the  fuvoilta  rtsort  of 
wits  and  beauties,  of  |iBiiilers 
and  poets,  of  scliolais,  philoso- 
phers, and  statesiuen.  It  ciin 
boast,  sa.vs  Macaulay.  of  a  greater 
number  of  inmates  distinguished 
in  political  and  literary  hbtory 
than  any  otber  private  dwelling 
In  England. 
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^  **  Two  circlet  of  rare  Bodal  en- 
rmeot — differing  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible In  all  external  circumstances*  but 
each  superior  In  its  kind  to  all  others 
— rany  without  offence  be  placed  side 
by  side  in  grateful  recollection:  they 
are  the  dinners  at  Holland  House,  and 
the  suppers  of  *  the  Lambs '  at  the 
Temple,  Great  Russell  8treet.  and  Isl- 
ington." T.  N.  Talfourd. 

49*  **In  what  language  shall  we 
apeak  of  that  bouse,  once  celebrated 
for  its  rare  attractions  to  the  farthest 
cnd«  of  the  civilized  world.  .  .  .  The 
wonderful  city  .  .  .  may  soon  displace 
tho»c'  turrets  and  gardens  which  arc 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  inter- 
estinj^r  and  noble,  with  the  courtly 
magnificence  of  Rich,  with  the  loves  of 
Ormond,  with  the  counsels  of  Crom- 
well, with  the  death  of  Addison.  .  .  . 
Thuy  [the  last  survivors  of  Macaulay's 
generation]  will  recollect  how  many 
men  who  nnve  guided  the  politics  of 
Europe,  who  have  moved  great  assem- 
blies by  reason  and  eloquence,  who 
have  put  life  into  bronze  and  canvas, 
or  who  have  left  to  {>oHterity  things 
so  written  as  it  shall  not  willingly  let 
them  die,  were  there  mixed  with  all 
that  was  loveliest  and  gnycHt  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  most  splendid  of  capitals. 
These  will  remember  the  peculiar  char- 
actor  which  belonged  to  that  circle,  in 
which  every  talent  and  accomplish- 
ment, every  art  and  science,  had  its 
{)lace.  They  will  remember  how  the 
ast  debate  was  discussed  in  one  corner, 
and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  an- 
other, while  Wilkie  gazed  with  mod- 
est admiration  on  Sir  Joshua's  Barettl; 
while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomiis 
Aquinas  to  verify  a  (quotation;  while 
Tallevrnnd  related  his  conversations 
with  l3:irrus  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  his 
ride  with  Uinnes  over  the  field  of  Aus- 
terlilz.  They  will  remember,  above 
all,  the  grace,  and  the  kindness,  far 
more  admirable  than  grace,  with  which 
the  princely  hospitality  of  that  ancient 
mansion  was  dispensed."      Macaulay. 

Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  struc- 
tures Rrace, 

Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble 
race. 

How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh 
and  fair. 

Thy  slupinu  walks  and  unpolluted  air! 

Huw  hwoot  the  glooms  t>eneath  thy  aged 
trees. 

Thy  no<»ntide  shadow  and  the  evenlnu 
breeze !  Ttclell. 

Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  UoHand 

House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may 

carouse  1  Byron. 

HoUenthaL    [Valley  of  Hell.]     A 


name  f^ven  to  several  Rleni 
Nortli  and  South  Germany. 
most  celebrated  is  near 
nitz,  in  Austria,  bein^  a  deep 
Kloomy  ravine  sarrounded 
scenery  of  the  wildest  cbancter 
There  is  another  near  Frelbarg^ — - 

Hollywood.     A  cemetery  in  Ricl 
mond,  Va.,  a  place  of  much  ns^ 
ural  beauty,  and  containing  ti 
monuments  of  many  persons 
note. 

Holof ernes.  See  Jctdith  axd  Hoi 

OFEUNES. 


in 


Holy  and  ApostoUoal  Crown. 
ancient  crown  of  the  Hungaria-^  ^ 
kings.     It  is  surmounted  by  t« 
ribs  of  gold,  which  belonged  to 
crown  presented  by  Pope  Sylv 
ter  II.  to  St.  Stephen  in  the  y 
1000,  and  believed  by  the  faiUifi 
to  have  been  made  by  angebi. 
is   kept  in  the  royal   palace 
Buda,  Hungary. 

Holy  Coat  (of  Treves).  A  famoc^^ 
relic  preserved  in  the  church  ^  -^^ 
St.  Pet«r  and  St  Helen  in  Treve-^^ 
in  Germany,  devoutly  believt  i"i  ^ 
by  Catholics  to  be  the  coat  wit' 
out  seam  worn  by  the  Saviou 
In  1H44,  within  the  space  of  eigl 
weeks,  over  one  million  pilgrin — -^ 
visited  this  church  to  behold  tb  ^ 
relic.  It  is  mentioned  as  far  »^' — '* 
as  1190. 


Holy  Cross.  An  imposing 
Catholic  church-edifice  in  Bosto' 
Mass.  It  is  laiyer  Ihau  xe^^^ 
many  of  the  Old-World  cath_^^ 
drals,  and  there  are  but  two  "^^'} 
America  (those  at  New  York  ac^^*} 
Montreal)  which  can  be  compar«==;^ 
with  it.  It  covers  more  than 
acre  of  ground,  and  is  to  have  ti 
spires,  respectively  'iOO  and  2 
feet  in  height.  Also  a  Cathol 
college  of  this  name  in  Worcest 
Mass. 

Holy  Cross.     See  Vision  of 
Holy  Ckoss. 


Holy-Cross  Abbey.    A 
picturesque    ruin   in 
County,  Ireland. 


noted 
Tippe 


9W  **  As  a  monastic  ruin,  the 
of  Iloly  Cross  ranks  in  pouula^ 
as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  yery  A 
in  Ireland.'* 


y 
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Soly  FAmll7»  The.    [Ital.  Sacra 

^amiglia.}    A  name  applied  to  a 

zrameTOiis  class  of  compositions 

^v  the  Ki^eat  medieval  painters  of 

Europe,  in  which  are  portrayed 

the  aoinestic  life  of  the  Vii^n 

and  the  infancy  of  the  Saviour. 

Of  the  (ipreat  number  of  pictures 

which  are  designated  by  this  title, 

apart  from  those  geneiully  called 

bv  the  name  Madonna,  or  the 

Irench  equivalent  La  Vierge,  the 

foUowinff  may  be  mentioned  as 

among  ue  more  celebrated  and 

familiar.    See  also  Madonna  and 

ViitaiN. 


**  It  Is  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  m  Uttlo  later,  that 
we  flrvt  meet  with  that  charming  doroefr 
tie  group  called  the  ifoiv  Family ^  after, 
wards  so  popular,  so  widely  cuinued, 
and  treated  with  such  an  infinite  vari- 
ety." Mm.  Jameion. 

Holy  Family,  A  pictnre  by.Fra 
Bartolommeo  (146(^1517),  re^rd- 
ed  as  a  fine  specimen  of  this  ar- 
tist's work. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt van  Ryn  (1606-1669),  the 
Dutch  painter.  Now  in  the  Lou- 
vre, Paris.  There  is  another  upon 
the  same  subject  at  the  Hermi- 
tage in  St.  Petersburg. 

Holy  Family,  A  celebrated 
painting  by  Michael  Angelo 
(1474-15<>4),  in  the  Tribune  of 
the  Uffizi,  Florence.  It  is  the 
only  finished  picture  by  his  hand 
known  to  be  in  existence. 

$^  **The  composition  by  Michael 
Angelo,  st>ied  a  *Holy  Family,*  is, 
though  singular  in  treatment,  certainly 
devotional  In  character.  The  grand, 
mannered,  nymmctrical  treatment  Is 
very  remarlcahle  and  characteristic. 
There  are  manv  engravings  of  this  cele- 
brated composition."      J/ir«.  Jameson. 

4^  **  The  picture  altogether  Is  a 
work  which  we  study  with  admiration, 
rather  than  one  which  Irresistibly  at- 
tracts and  fascinates  us." 

(frimnit  Tran9. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by 
Michael  Angelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
named  Caravaggio  (1569-1600).  In 
the  Palazzo  Borghese,  Rome. 

Holy  Family.  A  picture  by  Pe- 
ter Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640).  In 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 


"Mary,  seated  on  the  ground, 
holds  the  Child  with  a  charming  mater- 
nal expression  a  little  fh>m  her,  gazing 
on  him  with  rapturous  earnestness, 
while  he  looks  up  with  rMuonsive  ten- 
derness in  her  face.  .  .  .  Wonderful  for 
the  intenselv  natural  and  domestic  ex- 
preaaion  and  the  beauty  of  execution." 

Jfrt,  Jam€9on. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  Pe- 
ter Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  holding  the 
Infant,  who  is  adored  by  St.  John, 
with  Elizabeth  and  Joseph.  This 
picture  was  formerly  in  the  gal- 
lerv  of  Vienna,  afterwards  in  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, and  is  now  in  tne  Bethnal- 
Green  Museum,  London. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  An- 
drea del  Sarto  (148^-1530).  In 
the  Louvre,  Psiris.  There  is 
another  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  a  third  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Lansdowne.  In  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  Florence,  Italy,  i.s  a  pic- 
ture U(>on  the  same  subject  by 
this  artist,  atid  another  still  is  in 
the  Pinakothek,  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by 
Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  the 
pupil  of  Raphael,  and  often  as- 
cribed to  that  master,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  as  preparing  to 
wash  the  child,  who  is  standing 
in  a  vase,  while  the  little  St.  John 
is  pouring  in  the  water.  In  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 

Holy  Family.  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Bernardino  Pinturicchio 
(1454-1513).  In  the  Academy  at 
Siena. 

4^  *'Mary  and  Joseph  are  seated 
together;  near  them  are  some  loaves 
and  a  small  cask  of  wine.  More  in 
front  the  two  children,  Jesus  and  St. 
John,  arc  walking  arm  In  nnn.  .Jesus 
holds  a  book,  and  John  a'  pitcher,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  well." 

Jirt.  Jameson, 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  An- 
thony van  Dyck  il691)-lWl).  In 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  Ba- 
varia. 

Holy  Family,  A  noted  picture 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-151!)), 
**  iu  which  St.  Anna  is  seated  on 
a  sort  of  chair;  and  the  Virgin  ou 
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her  kneeB  hends  down  toward  the 
infant  Christ,  who  is  Rnorting 
with  a  lamb."  In  the  gallery  of 
the  Lonvre,  Paris. 

jflolii  Family.  A  celehrat-wl  pic- 
ture by  Raphael  Sanzio  (148:1- 
1520).  See  Bridoewatsr  Ma- 
donna. 

Holy  Family  vndpr  the.  Oak.  A 
picture  execute<l  chiefly  by  Giulio 
Komano  (1492-1546),  but  in  parts, 
it  is  supposed,  by  Raphael,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  oak 
under  which  the  figures  are  stand- 
ing. It  is  in  the  Museum  at  Ma- 
drid. There  Js  a  cony  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence,  which  is  known 
as  the  Madonna  delta  Lncertola, 
q.v. 

Holy  Family  with  the  Palm-tree. 
A  circular  picture  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (148:V-1520),  representing 
the  Virgin  seated  under  a  palm, 
holding  the  Child  in  her  lap; 
while  Joseph,  kneeling^,  presents 
flowers  to  him.  This  picture  was 
formerly  in  the  Orleans  cx)llec- 
tion,  but  is  now  in  the  col  lection 
of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  Lon- 
don. 


«« -pjjg  following  anecdote  of  this 

glcture  was  relatt^d  to  the  Mnrquid  of 
taffonl  by  the  Diikc  of  Orli-unH  when 
on  a  visit  to  Eni^land.  It  happened 
once  .  .  .  that  this  picture  fell  to  the 
portion  of  two  ol«l  raaids.  Both  having 
an  equal  right,  and  neither  choosing  to 
yield,  they  corapromiifed  the  matter  by 
cutting  it  in  two.  In  this  state  the 
two  halvi'H  were  aoid  to  one  purcliaser, 
who  uicked  them  together  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  sent  them  further  Into 
the  Wi>rld.  The  transfer  from  canvas 
to  wood  has  obliterated  every  trace  by 
which  the  truth  of  this  talc  might  be 
corroborated."  Pusaavant. 

Holy  Ghost,  Descent  of  the.  See 
Descent  op  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Holy  Grotto.  A  sacred  shrine  in 
the  Latin  Convent  of  Nazareth, 
in  Northern  Palestine,  Ix^lieved 
to  be  the  spot  in  which  the  an- 
nunciation by  the  angel  to  the 
Virgin  Maiy  took  place.  Over 
the  vestibule  in  front  of  this 
grotto  once  stood,  according  to 
the  Catholic  legends,  the  famous 
house  in  which  Mary  was  born, 
and  which  was  afterwards  mirac- 


ulously transi>orted  to  Loreto  in 
Italy.    See  Samta  Caba. 

Holy  Island  Oaatle.  A  fortress 
upon  the  so-called  Holy  Island, 
on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
England,  the  scene  of  much 
legendary  and  poetical  narrative. 

Holy  Mountain.  See  Mount 
Athos. 

Holy  of  Holies.  The  name  given 
to  the  innermost  apartment  in 
the  Temnle  at  Jenuialem,  which 
was  hela  peculiarly  sacre<l,  and 
into  which  the  high  priest  only 
was  allowed  to  enter  once  a  year. 
See  Sancta  Sanctorum. 

$^  **  In  the  Temple,  the  onlv  light 
that  could  penetrate  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  from  the  front;  and  though 
the  holy  place  was  partially  lighted 
fh>m  the  sides,  its  principal  source  of 
light  must  have  been  through  the  east- 
em  facade.'*  Ferffutmm. 

The  spirit  of  Mammon  has  a  wide  em- 
pire;  but  it  cannot,  and  must  not,  be 
worshipped  in  the  Jdoiy  o/Holui. 

Carlyle. 

Holy  OiL  [Mir.]  The  oil  of  liap- 
tism  with  which  all  Russian  chil- 
dren throughout  the  wliole  extent 
of  the  empire  are  anointed.  It 
is  preserved  in  X\  jars  of  massive 
silver  in  the  Kremlin,  Moscow; 
and  it  is  said  that  al)out  two  gal- 
lons a  year  are  necessary  to  sup- 
ply Russia. 

Holy  Pillar.  See  Capella  della 
CoLONNA  Santa. 

Holy  Sepulchre.  This  church  of 
Jerusalem  purports  to  be  built, 
as  the  name  indicates,  over  the 
garden-tomb  of  Jesus.  It  is 
showy  and  gorgeous,  and  con- 
tains chapels  for  Latins,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians.  The  visitor  is 
shown  the  tomb,  the  place  of  tlie 
cross,  the  i)illar  of  scourging,  and 
various  other  sacred  places,  whose 
genuineness  is,  however,  more 
than  questionable.  The  church 
is  a  Byzantine  edifice,  and  was 
erected  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  rottmda  of  the 
church. 

Holy  Stairoaae.  See  Saiita  Scaul 
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me.  A  f amons  stone  pre- 
At  Aidmore,  in  the  county 
erfovd,  Ireland,  sacred  to 
rick,  and  believed  to  have 
over  the  ocean  from  Rome 
le  vestments  of  the  saint. 
or  his  tower,  and  a  lighted 
For  the  celebration  of  mass. 

The  people  crowd  to  the  Holy 
Dd«  having  gone  on  their  bare 
Tend  timee  roond  it,  creep  an* 
jring  flat.  The  painfUl  eontor- 
•ome  of  these  poor  people  it  Is 
ng  to  witness,  as  they  force 
rce  through  the  narrow  pas- 
t  la  only  at  low  water  that  this 
he  ceremony  can  be  performed, 
ne,  which  weighs  perhaps  four 
>ns,  rests  upon  two  small  rocks, 
a  passage  under  It.** 

■  Mr,  and  Mr$,  ffalL 

rnod,  Honse  of  the.  A 
.ted  structure  in  the  Krem- 
lecow,  Russia.  It  derives 
le  from  the  council-hall  of 
>ly  Synod,  which  is  in  the 
ig.  it  contains  the  robes 
>y  the  Russian  patriarchs 
the  last  600  years,  as  well 
silver  jars  containing  the 
1  of  baptism  used  throngh- 
t  whole  empire. 

d  Abbey,  [i.  e».  Abbey  of 
»ly  Rood  or  Cross.]  A  ru- 
aonastery  in  Edinburgh, 
id,  the  foundation  of  which 
from  the  twelfth  century, 
time  of  the  Reformation 
urch  was  plundered  and 
I.  Attempts  were  made 
>re  it  in  the  last  century, 
e  undertaking  was  relin- 

d  Palace.  An  ancient  and 
(    royal   palace  in   Edin- 

Scotlana.  It  stands  on 
mmit  of  a  huge  rock,  443 
ove  the  sea,  and  is  built  in 
kpe  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a 
n  the  centre.  The  palace 
gun  in  the  reign  Of  James 
ets  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
s  of  Cromwell  in  1650,  and 
^uilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
le  apartments  occupied  by 
Queen  of  Scots  are  pre- 
'  almost  in  their  original 
on.     The    palace   has  in 

times  been  very  seldom 
ft  a  place  of  residence. 


,  "Dark  old  Holyrood,  where 
the  memorv  of  loTely  Mary  Ungera 
like  a  stray  beam  In  her  cold  balls,  and 
the  fair,  boyish  tucn  of  Risslo  k>oka 
down  from  the  canras  on  the  armor 
of  his  murderer.**         Bayard  Tofflor* 

The  troth  of  the  record  has  been  called 
In  question,  hot  I  recaided  It  with  the 
same  dctsrmlned  fklth  with  which  1  con« 
temnuted  the  stains  of  Rissio's  bldod  on 
the  floor  of  the  palace  of  ilp^ffWMl.  ^^ 

Old  UohfTood  rung  merrily 
That  night  with  waisail,  mirth,  and  glea: 
King  James,  within  her  princely  bower. 
Feasted  the  chkf  of  Scotland's  power. 

SeoU. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  shower 
The  dsy  and  s*  her  sweet*  deflower. 
To  ib^rood-honse  let  me  stray. 
And  gle  to  musing  a*  the  day. 

iEoterr 


Homer  and  the  Qreeka.  A  pic- 
ture by  Wilhelm  Kaulbach  (b. 
1806),  the  eminent  German  paint- 
er. 

Honors,  Bue  St.    See  St.  HoNORt. 

Hope,  The.  One  of  the  principal 
theatres  in  London  in  Shake- 
speare's time. 

Scenenr.  dresses,  snd  decorations  such 
as  would  now  be  thought  mean  and  ab> 
surd,  but  such  as  would  have  been  es- 
teemed incredibly  msgnlflcent  by  those 
who,  early  in  the  srvenieenth  century, 
sate  on  the  fllthy  benches  of  the  Mope,  or 
under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  Rose, 
dauled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 

Maemiktif. 

Hope  House.  A  modem  mansion 
in  London,  built  in  1849,  and 
noted  for  its  rich  and  elaborate 
ornamentation,  and  collections  of 
art. 

Hope,  Mount.    See  Mount  Hopb. 

Hore  Abbey.  An  interesting  and 
well-preserved  ruined  monastery 
in  Tipperary  County,  Ireland. 

Homberg.  A  castle  on  the  Neckar 
in  Germany,  once  the  fortress  of 
Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand.  His 
armor  is  kept  here,  and  the  castle 
was  inhabited  nearly  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 

Hornet,  The.  An  American  war- 
ship, which,  under  Capt.  James 
Lawrence,  captured,  in  January, 
1813,  the  British  ship  Peacock, 

Horns  of  Hattin.  A  singularly 
shaped  hill  in  Northern  Palestine, 
not  far  from  Nazareth.    Accord- 
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ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  Latin 
Church,  this  is  the  Hill  of  the 
Beatitudes  from  which  the  "  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount*'  was  de- 
livered. According  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Church,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  and 
the  iishes  (Matt.  xiv.  15  et  seqX 
In  the  neighborhood  of  this  hill 
took  plao«  the  groat  battle  in 
which  Saladin  overthrew  the 
Christian  power  in  Syria. 

Horologe  of  Petrus  I^ombardus. 
fltal.  Torre  del  Otxtlogio,]  A  cele- 
brated clock-tower  in  Venice, 
Italy,  erected  1466.  It  has  a  blue- 
and-gold  <lial,  and  is  surmounted 
by  two  Moorish  figures  in  bronze, 
which,  swinging  round,  strike  the 
hours  upon  a  bell  with  a  hammer. 

$^  **  Over  tbiK  Porch  stamlB  that 
admirable  Clock  celebrated  next  to  that 
ofStraaburi?  for  its  many  movements; 
amonji^fit  which,  about  12  and  6,  which 
arc  their  hours  of  Ave  Maria,  when  all 
the  towne  are  on  their  Icnees,  come 
forth  the  tliroc  kings  led  by  a  start,  and, 

Sasfiing  by  the  image  of  Christ  in  bis 
[other's  arms,  do  their  reverence,  and 
enter  into  the  clock  by  another  door. 
At  the  top  of  this  turret  another  auto- 
maton strikes  the  quarters.  An  honest 
merchant  told  me,  tlmt  one  day,  walking 
in  the  Piazza,  he  saw  the  fellow  who 
kept  the  Clock  struck  with  this  ham- 
mer so  forceabiy  as  he  was  stooping  his 
head  ncere  the  bell  to  mend  Honietniug 
amUse  at  the  minute  of  striking,  that, 
being  stunnM,  he  reel'd  over  the  battle- 
ments  and  broke  bis  neck.*' 

John  Evelyn,  1M5. 

Horse  Armory.  A  celebrated 
collection  of  equestrian  figures 
clothed  in  the  unnor  of  various 
reigns  from  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  to  James  II.,  contained  in  a 
gtiUery  of  the  Tower  of  LfOndon. 

Horse-fair,  The.  A  well-known 
picture  b^'  Rosa  Bouheur  (b.  1822). 

Horse  Guards.  A  building  used 
for  military  mirposes  in  London, 
and  comprising  the  offices  of  the 
secretary-at-war,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  adjutAnt-general,  and 
quartermaster-general.  In  the 
rear  is  a  parade-ground  for  the 
ins])ecti(m  of  troops.  In  two 
stone  alcoves,  flanking  the  gates, 


is  stationed  a  guard  of  two 
mounted  cavalrv  soldiers  from 
ten  to  four  o'clock,  relieved  every 
two  hours.  Orders  concerning 
all  the  guards  are  given  out  by 
the  field-officer  on  duty.  The 
marching  and  countermarching  of 
the  Guards,  who  are  considere<l 
the  iinest  ''Household  Troops" 
in  Europe,  make  one  of  the  mu»c 
picturesque  sights  of  London. 

Let  no  man  despair  of  Oovemmfntst 
who  looks  on  these  two  sentrlen  at  the 
J/or$e-Ouardi^  and  our  United  Sorvfc** 
ClulMl  Cartyl  . 

Horse  of  Berkshire.  See  AVniTB 
Horse  of  Berkshire. 

Hor8«-8hoe  Bend.  A  celebratetl 
curve  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, near  Kittanning  Point.  The 
curve  is  so  short  that  the  front  of 
the  train  may  be  seen  going  in  a 
direction  just  opposite  to  tliat  of 
the  rear  portion. 

Horse-Shoe  Fall.  This  fall  at  Ni- 
agara is  ir>8  feet  in  height  and 
nearly  2,400  feet  in  width.  The  , 
river  is  divided  above  the  falls 
into  two  branches  by  Goat  Isl- 
and ;  and  the  larger  volume  of 
water,  wliK'h  flows  on  the  Cana- 
da side,  forms  the  Horse-Shoe 
Fall.  [Called  also  the  Canadian 
Fall.] 

Horses,  Bronze.  See  Brokzb 
Houses. 

Horticultural  HalL  1.  A  fine  e<li- 
fice  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  composite 
architecture,  designed  for  fioral 
exhibitions,  fairs,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

2.  A  building  on  Broad  Street, 
Pbilndelphia,  Penn.,  devoted  to 
exhibitions  of  fiowers  and  fniit. 

Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  A  cele- 
brated stone  building,  serving 
both  as  a  monastery  and  as  an 
inn  for  the  accommo<1ation  of 
travellers,  at  the  summit  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Pass,  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Bernard  in  t«2, 
lience  the  name  of  both  Hospice 
and  Pass.  Everybody  has  heard 
of  the  St.  Bernanl  dogs  which 
render  such  efficient  aid  to  travel- 
lers: their  number  has  now  be- 
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Terr  small.     This  is  the 
It  winter  habitation  in  (he 

)  of  the  OrimseL  A  cele- 
l  inn,  once  a  monastery, 
;he  summit  of  the  Grimsel 
a  fiwitzerland. 

)  of  the  St.  Oothard.  A 
:nown  inn  near  the  summit 
>  St.  Gothard  pass  in  Swit- 
.d. 

luny.  Tliis  beautiful  build- 
Paris  derives  its  name  from 
.bb^  of  Cluny,  who  bought 
:ient  palace  which  stood  on 
pot  now  occupied  by  the 
It  one.  This  was  lydlt  in 
It  was  once  used  as  a  thea- 
terwards  as  a  convent,  and 
X  the  Revolution  Marat  held 
actings  there.  Sulxsequent- 
icame a  museum, and  passed 
;lie   hands  of   the  govern- 

It  contains  manv  treasures 
,  mosaics,  reliefs,  stained 
windows,  ivory  cabinets, 
and  paintinf)^.  The  build- 
elf  is  much  admired  for  the 
and  delicacy  of  its  sculp- 

See  Palais  des  Tuermes. 

e  Fimodan.  A  noted  man- 
i  Paris  of  the  time  of  Louis 

e  BambouiUet.    A  palace 

ris  —  the  residence  of  the 

is  de   Rambouillet  —  very 

9  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

and   subsequently,  as  the 

of  a  literary  and  political 

According  to  Roederer, 

»ening  of  the  salon  of  the 

de  Raral)ouillet  took  place 

year  KKX),  under  the  reign 

iry  IV.    The  marquis  was 

my  of  Sully;  and  his  bouse 

e  the  headquarters  of  the 

tion  party,  where  the  bar- 

and  immoralities  of  the 
vere  offset  by  purity  of  lan- 
eind  of  manners.  The  most 
tted  wits  of  the  period,  and 
lest  ladies  of  the    realm, 

admission  to  these  v^- 
.  Through  the  indifference 
ature  manifested  by  Louis 
md  the  various  ministries 
succei^ed  each  other  down 


to  the  time  of  Richelieu,  the  Ho- 
tel de  EUunbouillet  soon  had  the 
exclusive  patronage  and  direction 
of  letters,  and  exerted  an  influ- 
ence which  was  for  a  long  time 
without  a  rival.  But  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  its  mo- 
tives, it  could  not  escape  the  law 
which  governs  all  literary  cofe- 
ries.  In  time  it  engendert*d  man- 
nerism and  affectation.  The  dis- 
cussions turned  upon  idle  and 
frivolous  questions,  upon  the 
merits  of  roundelays,  mailrigals, 
enigmas,  and  acrostics.  The  wo- 
men who  frequented  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet  took  the  name  of 
Pr€cieti8es,  It  was  a  title  of  honor 
and  a  sort  of  diploma  of  talent 
and  purity;  but  when  pedantry 
and  affectation  had  begun  to 
draw  down  upon  them  the  shafts 
of  the  satirists,  it  lost  its  original 
meaning,  the  epithet  ridicules  was 
appended  to  it,  and  Moli^re,  with 
his  pungent  irony,  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  the  literary  fame  of  the 
celebrated  salon  by  holding  it 
up  to  public  laughter  in  his 
•*  Frdcieuses  Ridicules  "  and  his 
"  Femmes  Savantes."  The  name 
Hotel  de  Raml)ouillet  is  at  pres- 
ent only  a  derisive  sobriquet. 

The  hoaM  of  Mile,  de  L'Enclo*  waa  a 
branch  eatabUshment  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ram- 
bow  ilet.  J.  Jamin. 

The  great  comMtennt  [ContatJ  had  her 
court  and  her  JUdtei  Ramhomllet 

Bogtr  de  Beauvoir. 

H6tel  de  ViUe.  [City-Hall.]  A 
general  term  applied  in  France 
and  Belgium  to  the  buildings 
used  for  municipal  offices,  some 
of  which  are  among  the  finest  ex- 
isting specimens  of  architecture. 
See  nifi'a. 

Hdtel  de  Ville.  A  large  and  beau- 
tiful building  in  Paris,  the  official 
residence  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine.  It  contained  also  rooms 
for  the  public  festivals  of  the  city, 
the  sittings  of  the  council,  and 
meetings  of  learned  and  scien- 
tific societies.  It  was  adorned 
by  sculptures  which  were  chiefly 
from  the  hand  of  Jean  Goujon. 
The  building  had  many  interest- 
ing historical   associations;   the 
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insuirection  of  the  Maillotins,  in 
1358,  broke  out  here;  here  met  so- 
cieties of  the  Fronde;  here  Robe- 
spierre held  his  council;  and  here 
Louis  Philippe  was  presented  to 
tha  French  nation  bj'  Ija  Fayette 
in  ItUM).  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
destroyed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Commune  prior  to  the  entrance 
of  the  German  army,  May  1S8, 1871, 
and  has  not  been  rebuilt.  Among 
the  finer  examples  of  architec- 
ture Utaring  this  name  mav  be 
mentioned  the  town-lialls  of  Brus- 
sels, Bruges,  Louvain,  Ypres,  etc. 

And  for  about  Tour  month*  all  France, 
and  to  a  givat  doKrve  all  Europe.  rouKh- 
ndden  by  every  iipecieii  of  deliriura.  ex- 
cept happily  the  murderouK  Tor  most  part, 
wan  a  welterinK  mob.  pn>«ided  over  by  M. 
de  Lamartme  at  the  Jiotei  de  Mile. 

CaHyle. 

H6tel  de  Ville.  [Bruges.]  The 
municipal  building  of  Bruges, 
Belgium,  the  oldest  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  having  been 
erected  in  1377. 


"It  is  A  amall  building, being 

only  88  fvot  in  front  by  65  in  depth,  and 
of  a  singularly  pure  and  elegant  design. 
.  .  .  Tlie  belfry  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque towers  In  the  country." 

Fergueeon. 

H6tel  de  Ville.  [Brussels.]  A 
noble  Gothic  edifice,  the  munici- 
pal hall  of  Brussels,  Belgium.  In 
the  grand  hall  of  this  building 
the  aiKlication  of  Charles  V.  took 
place  in  15M.  It  is  considered 
the  finest  of  the  town-halls  of 
Belgium.  It  was  begun  in  1401, 
«nd  finished  in  1455.  It  has  a 
spire  of  open  stone-work  364  feet 
in  height. 

4^  *'  Tlic  spire  that  surmounts  its 
centre  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of  out- 
line and  design  by  any  spin;  in  Bel- 
gium, and  is  entitled  to  take  rank 
amongst  the  noblest  examples  of  its 
class  iu  Europe.**  yergutwm. 

H6tel  de  Ville.  [Louvain.]  A 
splendid  edifice  in  Louvain,  Bel- 
gium, use<l  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, and  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
Duildings  in  the  world. 

4^  "  The  well-known  and  beauti- 
ful town-hall  at  Ixiuvain  is  certMiuiy 
the  most  elabomtely  decorated  piece 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  exlMtence. 
Though  perbapa  a  little  overdone  in 


some  parts,  the  whole  la  ao  consistent, 
and  the  outline  and  general  scheme  of 
decoration  so  good,  that  little  fault  can 
be  found  with  it.  In  de«ign  it  follows 
very  closely  the  ball  at  Bruges,  but 
wants  the  tower  which  gives  such  dlg> 
nity  to  thoae  at  Brussels  and  at  Ypres.** 

Fergueeom. 

H6tel  de  Ville.  [Ypres.]  A  noted 
building  in  Ypres,  Belgium,  re- 
stored in  1860,  and  now  used  for 
municipal  purposes.  It  was  origi- 
nallv  called  the  Halle,  or  Cloth- 
Half,  cloth  having  been  the  great 
staple  manufacture  of  Belgium 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

4^  **  The  clothhall  at  Ypres  is  by 
far  the  most  magiilHcent  and  beautiful 
of  these  [trade-halU],  as  also  the  earli- 
est. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
1200  by  Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  but 
it  was  not  rinibhed  till  104  years  ailer- 
wards.  The  fafade  is  440  feet  in  length, 
and  of  the  simplest  possible  design, 
being  perfectly  straight  and  nnbroken 
tronx  end  to  end.  .  .  .  hs  height  is  va- 
ried by  the  noble  belfry  which  rises 
from  its  centre,  and  by  a  bold  and  beau- 
tiful pinnacle  at  each  end.  The  whole 
is  of  the  pure  architecture  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
miO^'tic  edifices  of  its  class  to  be  seen 
anywhere.**  FerffU990ii, 

H6tel  de  Ville.  Place  de  1*.  See 
PLACk  DE  l'  Hotel  de  Villb. 

Hdtel  des  Invalides.    See  IirvA- 

LIDES. 

Hdtel  des  Monnaies.  A  handsome 
classical  edifice  near  the  Pont 
Neuf,  Paris,  built  in  1775.  The 
mint  of  Paris  is  the  principal  one 
in  France.  The  rati^  at  which 
coins  can  be  struck  off  is  al)out 
1,500,000  per  day.  In  the  Mu- 
seum are  interesting  collections 
of  coins,  medals,  models,  etc. 
The  establishment  also  contains, 
besides  the  workshoim  for  coin- 
ing, lal)oratories  for  assaying. 

Hdtel  Dleu.    A  magnificent   hos- 

Fital  in  Paris,  on  the  river  Seine, 
ts  wards  are  on  l)oth  sides  of 
the  river.  It  was  establisheil  as 
early  as  the  seventh  centurv,  and 
has  been  richly  endowed  by  va- 
rious kings,  nobles,  and  wealthy 
men.  All  the  arrangement-s  are 
on  the  most  liln^ral  scale.  This 
name  is  given  to  the  chief  hoapl' 
tal  of  many  places. 
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Irfynbert.  A  lumdBome 
tnie  on  the  He  St.  Loais, 
t  of  the  style  of  architecture 
rlxralsXIV.  Voltaire  lived 
and  here,  in  1815,  Napoleon 
me  of  hia  last  oonferencea. 

St.  Aignan.  An  old  aristo- 
hotel  of  Paris,  where  lived 
Hie  d'  Avaux,  and  later  tlie 
le  St.  Aignan.  The  gateway 
cmrt,  wiUi  Corinthian  pilas- 
ireleft. 

It.  PaoL    A  former  palace 
iris,   built   by   Charles   V. 
liiM.     Nothing    now  re- 
ofit. 

,  I<a.  A  fine  promenade  in 
Ity  of  Amiens,  France.  It 
1 02  acres. 

xm  Hall.  A  splendid  man- 
n  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
nd,  formerhr  the  residence 
'  Robert  Walpole,  and  fa- 
for  the  rare  collection  of 
es  which  it  contained.  Most 
pictures  are  now  disperse<i : 
eater  part,  having  been  sold 
)  Empress  of  Russia,  are 
it  St.  Petersburg.  The  es- 
aw  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
ilmondeley. 

imont.    A  mansion  in  the 
x>rhood  of  Waterloo,  noted 
I  importance  in  connection 
he  Imttle  upon  that  field, 
yen  also  Goumont.] 

3d.  nor  tre«,  nor  bush,  are  there, 

rM  to  Intercept  or  Mure, 

ft>Me  nor  fence  Are  fbund, 

lere,  fh>m  out  her  ehatter'd  bow- 

t,  • 

ugommont't  dismantled  towers. 

Scott. 

itchorHoundsditch.  This 
centre  of  the  Jews'  quarter 
3don,  BO  called  from  the 
t  foss  around  the  city,  once 
)tacle  for  dead  dogs. 

'From  Aldgate,  north-west  to 

Sate,  lieth  the  ditch  of  the  citv, 
oundedltch;  for  that  In  old 
hen  the  same  lay  open,  much 
onTeyed  fh)m  the  city),  espc- 
lead  doga,  were  there  laid  or 

Stow. 

More  knavery  and  annnr. 
lary  and  trickery,  than  Dogadttch, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Stt  pletM  ResTes,  we  ahall  all  yet 
e  oar  Kzodoa  fhnn  UcmmdttHtdi^  and 
bid  the  wnlld  continent!,  of  onee  rich  ap- 
parel now  frown  poisonous  Oa'-<lo\  a 
mildfartwclll  Cartj^ 

Hoonslow  Heath.  A  region  once 
open  and  infested  by  highway- 
men, but  now  enclosed,  adjacent 
to  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty, England. 

4^**  The  waste  traeU  wMcb  lay  on 
the  great  rootcs  near  London  were  es- 
pecially haunted  by  plunderers  of  this 
class.  Hounslow  Heath,  on  the  great 
Western  road,  and  Flnchley  Common, 
on  the  great  19'orthem  road,  were  per* 
haps  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
spoU."  Macaulay. 

House.  For  names  beginning  with 
HousB,  see  the  next  prominent 
word.    See  also  infra* 

House  of  Commons.  One  of 
the  houses  of  Parliament  in  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  Lon- 
don. 


**  The  principal  chamber  of  the 

manufactory  of  statute  law." 

Quarieriy  Review, 

House  of  Lords,  or  House  of 
Peers.  One  of  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  magnificently  and 
richly  fitted  up,  in  the  New  Pal- 
ace at  Westminster,  London. 

Houses  of  Parliament.  See  Wsst- 
MiNSTEK  Palace. 

Howard.    See  Castle  Howard. 

Howe's  Cave.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.Y.  The 
cave  has  been  penetrated  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and 
visitors  usually  go  as  far  as  three 
or  four  miles.  It  was  discovered 
in  1842,  and  is  thought  to  be  hard- 
ly surpassed  by  any  cavern  ex- 
cept the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
tuckv.  [Sometimes  called  also 
the  Otsgaragee  Cavern.] 

Hoy,  Old  Man  of.  See  Old  Max 
OP  Hoy. 

Hradschln,  The.  The  ancient  pal- 
ace of  the  Bohemian  kings,  in 
Prague,  Austria.  This  imposing 
pile  was  begun  in  1541,  but  not 
completed  till  200  years  later. 
There  are  said  to  be  440  apart- 
ments in  it.  It  commands  a  noble 
view. 
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«V-  -T1h>  IhM>im  <i«  a*  ■B*<H'  ' 
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-^  iMlkT  t(  ita  ■■  H.1 1^  a  9a» 


Hnl>  la  t  BoaA.    [HrntK  fa  tba 

W'rtfl.l    A  palacn  ia  ■  Wfoded 
park    (n    tb*    eDTirnna    b(    the 


niliwil  i^Mtln  near  Keliio  ia  Hirot' 
Unil,  ifn(:«  thti  reakleoM  of  Uw 
Earl*  of  llfmifi. 


He  (Cliuin  IMelmi]  In 
HUnnenKTKb«r.     [Ora 


wlilr^h  anliM  Knil  iNinm  liave  lieen 
t'liinil.  In  the  liluid  d  Kilgen  In 
tliu  Baltic. 


HiuB  1>etora  tbo  OounoU  of  Oon- 
■tuiae.  A  notKil  anil  olulxirately 
flliUhncI  plrtiire  liy  Karl  FrleJ- 
rli'h  I..<uuiliif(  (li.  IKOH).  In  tbu 
Htlilul  Iimtltiite  at  Fraoktuti-oD- 
tbu-Mnln,  Uannany. 
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■•  Mid  (hut  thin  nlrlii 
t  I'lTIi:!  uiHin  (TnllHilIc 
It,  In  ■vtivuluit  Uio  b: 


Hyde  Park.  A  laige  plLaauia- 
groond  In  LoDdon.  exModias 
iToni  F^ccadJIly  westward  to 
KenalDgton  Gardens.  It  U  the 
•lt«  of  the  ancient  manor  of 
Hvde.  For  nearly  two  ceutnrita 
it  baa  been  the  ■ce'Dc  o[  military 
reriews  and  ipertacles.  Hyde 
Park  was  enclaAed  abont  tba 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  opennl  to  the  public  dni^ 
infc  the  time  o[  Cbarles  I.  B«- 
[orm  meetinKB  and  other  tnrba- 
lent  eatbedngs  have  frequently 
been  held  here,  which  have  been 
sometimes    attended    with    vio- 

^  "  In  Ihii  Put.  In  tbe  LodAbb 
Huon,  from  Hit  lo  An^iut  <tief  «o 

■LI  the  w'eallb  ind  fkiblon  uiIipleDdld 
rqulpHR*  of  Ifae  nobility  ■DdKDtti  of 
Urvat  BTlt>lQ.  Ai  muij  u  £»  Hn»- 
Irtitni,  [Dcludlni  tbe  Knot  at  tbo  mule, 
bivc  b«n  >«n  uHmblcd  »  Hydi 
Park  In  tbe  beliibt  of  lb(  Huon." 

Jlurrag-i  l/mdbaek. 

ibwp. 


^"HrdePark  .  .  .  with  lU 
parLtAuJdtnlylnniportcdto  Ibc 


'p"iKir°Riitin''i!mamarHMar.\mt). 

At  fourworo  he  [theDote  of  Sehom- 

b«(]niM 


mookoyVt  liip-doK*.  puniU,  ppri^'ti 


)T  AH.  A  vetiBel  bolong^DR  to 
State  of  PennsylTanio,  wblch, 
III  iTIU.  cstitUTpd  tlie  Britlsh^bip 
General  ifoiik,  in  Delaware  Bay, 
an  exploit  pronounced  by  Cooper 
"  one  of  tbe  most  lirilJiaot  oo- 
tioDS  tliat  ever  occurred  under 
Ilia  Anericaa  flag."  See  Moke, 
Tks. 
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Iberian  Madonna.  The  name  giv- 
en to  a  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Vii^n  ami  Child,  placed  in  a 
niche  lighted  with  silver  lamps, 
in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  Rus- 
sia. The  picture  was  originally 
brought  from  Mt.  Atbos. 

4^  **  For  the  last  200  ye«ni,  the  pro- 
tectreu  of  the  Mu»covites.  Her  aid  is 
invoked  by  hi{rh  and  low,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  shrine  in  the  world  is  the 
witness  of  such  i^ncral  and  so  much 
real  devotion."  Bayard  Taylor. 

loe   Palace.    The  Empress  Anne 
of  Russia,  who  r(>igned  from  1730 
to  1740,  took   into   her   head   a 
"most  magnificent  and  mighty 
freak."  One  of  her  nobles,  Pnnce 
Galitziu,  having  changed  his  re- 
ligion,  w^as   punished   by  being 
made  a  court  page  and  buffoon. 
His  wife  being  dead,  the  empress 
required   him   to    marry   again, 
agreeing  to  defray  the  ex])ense 
of    the    wedding   herself.     The 
prince,  true  to  his  new  charac- 
ter, selected  a  girl  of  low  birth. 
This  was  in  the  winter  of  1739-40, 
which  was  one  of  extraordinary 
severity.    By  her  majesty's  com- 
mand, a  house  was  built  entirely 
of  ice.    It  consisted  of  two  rooms; 
and  all  the  furniture,  even  to  the 
bedstead,  was  made  of  the  same 
material.     Four   small   cannons 
and  two  mortars,  also  of  ice,  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
were  fired  several  times  without 
bursting,  small  wooden  grenades 
being  thrown  from  the  mortars. 
On  the  wed(ling-<lay  a  procession 
was  formed,  comix)sea  of  more 
than  300  persons  of  both  sexes, 
whom  the  empress  —  desirous  of 
of   seeing   how   many   different 
kinds  of  inhabitants  there  were 
in    her    vast    dominions  —  had 
caused  the  governors  of  the  vari- 
ous provinces  to  send  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.   The  bride  an<l  bride- 
groom were  conspicuously  placed 


in  a  great  iron  cage  on  the  bock 
of  an  elephant  Of  the  saeets 
(all  of  whom  were  dreiwed  in  the 
costume  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries), some  were  monnted  on 
camels;  others  were  in  sledges 
—  a  man  and  a  woman  in  each  — 
drawn  by  beasts  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  reindeer,  oxen,  goats, 
dogs,  hogs,  and  the  like.  After 
passing  before  the  imperial  pal- 
ace, and  marching  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  the 
motley  cavalcade  proceeded  to 
the  Duke  of  Courland's  riding- 
house,  where  dinner  was  served 
to  each  after  the  manner  of  cook- 
ery in  his  ov^Ti  country.  The 
feast  over,  there  was  a  ball,  those 
from  each  nation  ha^ing  their 
own  music  and  their  own  st>'le  of 
dancing.  When  the  ball  was 
ended,  the  newly-married  pair 
were  conducted  to  their  palace  of 
ice,  and  guards  were  stationed  at 
the  door  to  prevent  their  going 
out  until  morning.  The  bulTdine 
is  said  to  have  lasted  uninjured, 
in  that  cold  climate,  for  several 
months. 

No  forest  fell 
When  thou  wouldst  build,  do  quarry  sent 

its  stores 
To  enrich  thy  walls;  but  thou  didst  bew 

the  floods. 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 

CotfJJfT. 

IceberRB,  The.  A  noted  picture 
by  Frederic  Edwin  Church  (b. 
182G),  the  American  ]aDd8cai>e 
painter. 

Idle  and  Industrious  Appren- 
tices. A  series  of  pictures  by 
William  Hogarth  (lGy7-1764). 


""Wbat  a  living  and  breathing 
gallery  of  old  Knfrlish  life  we  have  in 
Ilognrth's  scries  of  the  *  Idle  and  In- 
dustrious Apprentices,'  and  how  per- 
fect it  iH  as  mr  ns  it  goes.  It  is  com- 
plete and  self-consistent,  fV'om  the  flrst 
1>icture  where  the  ill-conditioned,  ill- 
ooking  lad  sits  dozing,  neglecting  his 
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;li  the  erU  bftUad  of  *  Moll 
hung  up  on  hii  loom ;  while 
ant,  comely*laeed  yoath  la 
r  mlndinr  nU  boaiiieM,  with 
e  of  the  <  Apprentlcee'  Guide ' 
n  before  him,  throagh  each 
g  stage  of  the  rise  and  fiali 
the  noble  pathoe  of  the  lost 
f  the  earlv  companions,  when 
e  on  the  bench  hides  his  face 
ouneing  condemnation  on  the 
le  bar.*'^  Sarah  TytUr, 

int  Maid.  A  picture  by 
Maas  (1632-1G93),  the 
snre-painter,  and  one  of 
inal  works.  In  the  Na- 
illery,  London. 

An  estate  on  the  Hnd- 
er,  near  the  village  of 
1,  N.  Y.,  formerly  the 
N.  P.  Willis. 

j».  [The  Little  Image.] 
ent  statue.  Now  in  the 
lorence,  Italy. 

Qous  castle,  used  as  a 
Bon  in  part  for  political 
9,  situated  upon  a  small 
f  the  same  name  in  the 
*auean,  near  Marseilles, 
le  is  said  to  signify  a  yew- 

I  the  old  marquis  himself.  In 
elsure.or  forced  leisure,  where- 
nany,  drew  up  certain  "  unpub- 
]o{rs  "  of  his  father  and  prosen- 
of  which  memoirs  younx  Miru- 
in  forced  leisure  (Htlil  more 
he  Ca.<»tlc  of  (f!h  redacted  one 
''  a  very  readable  sort:  bv  the 
is  latter,  lo  far  as  it  will  lant, 
lih  convenience.  Carlyle. 

le.  [The  Igel-column.] 
mental  structure  of  Ro- 
es near  Treves,  in  Rhen- 
ssia.  It  is  a  sandstone 
70  feet  in  height,  with 
ans  and  bas-reliefs.  It 
ertain  date  and  origin. 

treat.  An  ancient  Ro- 
i  in  Britain.  It  extend- 
the  coast  of  Norfolk  to 
i-west  of  Cornwall.  The 
of  uncertain  origin. 

Group,  The.  A  cele- 
larble  group  in  the  Mu- 
Madrid,  Spain. 

^  Tieck,  the  sculptor  and 
f  the  poet,  was  the  tirst  to 
tiat  we  have  here  Antinous, 
s  of  Hadrian,  and  Persephone. 


.  .  .  Charlea  Btfttlcher  started  a  new 
■olntion  of  the  principal  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  him  it  was  executed  in  the 
lifetime  of  Antinous,  and  it  represents 
...  a  sacrifice  of  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  two  fHonds  Hadrian  and  Anti- 
nous, who  have  met  together  before 
Persephone  to  raUfV  a  vow  of  love  UU 
death.  .  .  .  After  all  is  said,  the  Ilde- 
fonso  marble,  like  the  legend  of  Anti- 
nous, remains  a  mystery. 

•A  Am  SytnondMrn 

Bdefonao,  San..  See  Graitja,  La. 

nedeUCit^.  [Island  of  the  City .] 
An  island,  in  Paris,  which,  pre- 
vious to  1606,  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  On  this  island,  which 
is  formed  by  two  arms  of  the 
Seine,  are  situated  Sainte  Cha- 
pellc,  Notre  Dame,  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  the 
Morgue,  Caserne  de  Gendarm- 
erie, the  Hotel  Dieu.  Here  is 
the  legal  quarter  of  Paris,  —  the 
civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
law-courts.  Here  was  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  mediaeval  Paris. 

From  the  centre  of  the  Pont  Keuf  we 
could  see  tor  a  lontr  distance  up  nnd  down 
the  rivir.  The  dlfTerent  bridges  traced 
on  either  side  a  dozen  starry  lines  through 
.  the  dark  air,  and  a  continued  lilaze  lighted 
the  two  shores  In  their  whole  length,  re- 
vealing the  outlme  of  the  Jslgde  la  Ctti, 

Bayard  Taylor. 

He  de  Faix.  [Isle  of  Peace.]  A 
little  island  in  Lake  Geneva, 
commanding  a  lovely  view.  It  is 
referred  to  by  Byron  in  the 
"  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

And  then  there  was  a  little  Isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 
The  only  one  In  view. 

He  St.  Louis.  An  island  in  the 
Seine  at  Paris,  France. 

Hioneus.  An  admired  antique 
kneeling  figure  in  the  Glyptothck, 
or  gallery  of  sculptures,  at  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 


"  The  head  and  arms  are  want- 
ing; but  the  supplicatory  expression  of 
the  attitude,  the  turn  of  the  body,  the 
bloom  of  adolescence,  which  seems  abso- 
lutely shed  over  the  cold  marble,  the 
uneoualled  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the 
whole,  touched  mo  deeply." 

jfra,  Jameson. 

Immaculate   Conception  [of  the 
Virgin  Mary].    A  picture  by  Giu- 
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seppe  Rlbcra,  called  Lo  Spa^^o- 
letto  (ir)88-l(>5(>),  and  one  of  liia 
chief. works.  In  the  gallery  of 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Immaculate  Conooption.  See 
GiiKAT  C<)XCi:rTiox  of  Skville. 

Inarim^.  A  mined  castle  at  Is- 
cliia,  once  occupieil  by  Vittoria 
Colonna. 

High  v*vT  the  scawiarge  and  the  MndR, 
Like  n  Kn-at  irallcoii  wrecked  aiul  cast 

A^hure  bv  xtiinn^,  thy  custle  i^tands 
A  niuuldering  landmark  of  the  I'ast 

Jnarim^  !  Inarim^  I 

'i  hy  cuMh*  iiw  the  crags  abore 
In  daKt  shall  crumble  and  decay, 

But  not  I  lie  nicmuiy  or  her  luvc. 

LoniffeUov. 

Incendio  del  Borgo.  [Burning  of 
the  Borgo.]  A  celebrattnl  fresco 
by  Kaphael  Sanzio  (14H:(-1520). 
repres(Miting  the  lire  in  the  Borgo, 
or  suburb,  of  Uomc,  which  was 
miracMilously  extinguished  by  the 
Po])e.  It  is  in  a  (rhanil)er  of  the 
Vatican,  Rome,  called,  aft^T  this 
picture,  the  Stanza  del  Incendio. 

Incendio  del  Borgo.     See  Stanzr 

OP   RATflAEL. 

Inchcape,  or  Bell  Rock.  Tlie  cele- 
brated an<l  dangerous  sunken  reef 
known  as  the  in(rh  CH]ie,  or  Bell 
Rock,  is  in  the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  al)out 
twelve  miles  from  land.  An  abbot 
of  Aberbruthock  (Arbroath)  is 
said  to  have  plat^-ed  a  l>eil  here,  as 
a  warning  to  saih>rs,  which  was 
cut  kH)s<i  l)y  a  Dutch  rover,  who,  as 
a  retribution  fortius  mischievous 
act,  wiw  sulweqnently  wrecked 
iilH)n  the  very  same  rock.  This 
story,  whi<'li  is  an  ohl  tradition, 
is  told  by  Southey  in  his  well- 
known  ballad  of  **  The  InchcAjHJ 
R(K"k."  See  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house. 


"  In  old  times  upon  the  saido 
rock  there  wns  a  bell  fixed  upon  a 
timber,  which  ranfir  cf>ntinunlly,  neing 
moved  by  tht*  nea,  ^vlnc^  notice  to  say- 
lers  of  the  danger.  Thl«  bell  was  put 
there  and  maintained  by  the  abbot  of 
Aberbmthock;  but,  beinff  taken  down 
by  a  scH-pirnte,  a  yeare  thereafter  he 
]H'rlshetl  upon  the  same  rooke,  with 
hldp  an<l  Kf>odes,in  the  righteous  Judge- 
ment of  (rod." 

tStodUartt  Remarks  on  Scotland, 


Tbc  Aht>ot  of  Ab«it»n>tbock 
Had  Placed  that  bell  on  tUc  hektrntni. 
On  a  buoy  in  the  stonn  It  floated iDdmBi, 
And  ovir  the  waves  Its  warviiis  mg. 
When  the  rock  was  hM  by  us  Mq>^ 

swell 
The  uiarliien  heard  tlie  wtrntnf  Ml: 
And  then  they  knew  the  perlloM  roa. 
And  blessed  the  Abbot  of  Abertrotkoct 


Incredulity  of  St.  ThomM.  A 
picture  by  Giovanni  BattistaCi- 
ma,  called  le  Conecliano  (b.  tboat 
1-KiO).  Now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London.  There  is  another 
work  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  Brera,  Milan,  It^. 

Incredulity  of  St.  Thomu>  A 
distinguished  picture  byGio\'anDi 
Francesco  Barbicri,  sumamed 
Gueri:ino(151K)-16G(i).  In  the  Vat- 
ican, Rome. 

Independence,  Fort.     See  Fobt 

iNDKrEXDRNCE. 

Independence  Hall.    A  hnilding 

on  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

rich  in  historical  nssoclation»,aDd 

regarde<l  as  the  birthplace  of  the 

American   Republic.     Here  the 

Continental  Congress  as.*«eml)led. 

Here  in  June,  1775,  George  Warfi- 

ington  was  chosen  commander  of 

the  American  forces.     Here  oii 

July  4,  177G,  the  Declaration  w 

Independence    was   adopted  ^^ 

Congress,  and   rea<i   to  a  gr«*^ 

multitude  assembleil  in  front  oi 

the  building  amidst  the  rin^^ 

of  liells  and  ]>ro<Iigious  entli*^" 

asm.   It  is  from  thiscircnmsta''*^ 

that  the  edifice  derived  its  n^*^ 

The  halls  are  now  usediuia  >**^ 

seum  and  a  receptacle  forcuri^^ 

tics  and  relics  connected  with-   •^^ 

history  of  the  country.     It  ^^\1, 

tains  jwrtraits  of  the  Ilevohit^  *vj 

ary    patriots,   spcK'imens   of      i^j 

furniture,  autographs,  and  oC  ^mj 

itovrmirs  of  the  past,  inclutS-  *^ 

th<^  famous  Lil>erty  Bell. 

-^ilic 
Independence  Square.    A  pn  ^  ' 

ground  in    Philmlelphia,  Pe^^j' 

contiguous  to  Independence  FC  ^*Jj| 

from  which   the  Dc<*1aratioi»     ^ 

Inden<'.ndence    was  read  to      "^ 

IH'opie  assembled  in  the  squi 


India   Docks.      See   East    Ik"^'^ 
Docks  and  West  Dcdia  Doc*^^' 


it  Indl»  HoOM  (g .!>.).  after- 
la  Fife  Hoiue,  Whiuhall, 
w  »t  tbe  SoDth  Kensington 
n.  Lttat  additions  E&ve 
lada  to  the  old  collection, 
log  the  rlchei  and  re- 
xrfBritlsta  India.  It  con- 
bealdet  hiitorlcal  relic* ' 
tlqnitles,  specimens  of  tbe 
.  piodnctlons,  am,  manu- 
(,  etc.,  of  Indlft. 
Ihiat.  AstatuebyTbomas 
Td{lS18-ltUT).  rn  the  halt 
Sew  York  Historical  Socl- 

ClIL  An  old  mansion  near 
rypoit,  Mom.,  the  reni- 
(Ben:PerieyPoore.  It  Is 
or  tbe  historical  curiosities 


DeUrodUi  luu  been  aptif  t«nu4  hr 
Qtrmui  siiUoa  iba  'Chitdlin  Furau- 
■u,'  Uw  dswD  at  Ufbt  Id  XurDpe." 

/.  S.  Ilttiuim. 

IniUraml,  r«dra.  A  portrait  lir 
B*pbM)l  Banilo  (1483-1020).  In 
the  Plttl  palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Znlsoealtra.  [Holy  Island.]  An 
islet  In  tbe  Bhannon,  In  the  conn- 
ty  of  Clare,  Ireland,  tamoiu  (roni 
very  early  ages  for  Its  reputed 
sanctity. 

Ids  to  Ibe  plifu  u  w 


Tbe  n 


irntber 


u  Chriiilin 
r,  and    Ki<n 


a   tbe  civil  war  in  Ittbl- 
e  ran  safely  the  batteries  ! 
sbure,  but  was  flaally  ca|v 
y  a  Confederate  "  ram," 
»,  Falals  de  1'.    See  Pa- 

[eronles  atrancllnK  the  | 
ts.  A  mythological  pic- 
r  Sir  Joeliua  Reynolds  I 
92),  the  celehmteil  EnR- 
DTtTait-i«inter.  It  ivaa 
for  the  Empress  of  Bus- 
Is  r^uded  as  one  of  his 

[Hell.1  A  celebrated 
7  Andrea  ill  Clonl.  called 
>  (tSSST-l.tWl?).  In  the 
Santo,  Pisa.  Italy. 
I  of  Clirlatlaiiltr  In  the 
A  large  and  noUA  plotiire 
I  rich  O  verhoc  k  ( 1T8!1- 1  tWl  i). 
itidel  Instltut,  Frankfort- 
■laln. 

Amons  the  olJ-pnlnllnn  br  , 
:.ihe  Triumph  orRcJigron  In  i 


letfoHhe 


tact  hlBh.  and  li  In  food  preMrvmldn. 
.  .  .  HoJy  Iiland  unllniia  ■  fsTorlta 
burtsl-plM*  vltb  tba  pcusntry;  (oil 
sllbouih  lis   nllKlou*  oublkhmtnts 

Hnctlw  of  lu  ehsnctcr  Mill  rndnm, 
and  prigrlini    from    nmou   dlilsncri 

UTa[,  dK>'orei.CaTiiln[lilhardirch], 
the  crowd  of  tbnc  drvolcci  li  vi^rj' 
STtml.'  ifr.  and  iln.  nail. 

Inner  Temple.  One  of  tlie  four 
Inns  of  Court  in  London  whloh 
have  tbe  exctusire  privilege  of 
conferring  the  degree  of  bar- 
ristcr-ftt-law  requisite  lor  practis- 
iiiH  as  an  advocate  or  rounsel  In 
rtH.  Tbe  gentle- 
.r  Temple  B-ere  of 
old  famed  for  their  plays,  masques, 
revels,  and  other  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments. Among  the  emi- 
nent memliers  were  Littleton 
and  Coke,  Sir  Christopher  Hal- 
ton,  Belden,  Judge  Jeffreys,  and 
tlio  poets  BfJiumont  and  Cowper. 
The  Inns  ol  Court  have  always 
been  celebrated  tor  the  Iwauty  of 
their  gardens.  In  tbe  "Temple 
Garden,"  Sbakespeare  has  laid 
the  scene  of  tbe  origin  of  the  reil 
and  white  roses  as  the  cogni- 
zances of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lani-astcr.  Tbe  red  and  white 
Provence  rose  nii  longer  blossoms 

hfire;  hut  the  garden '"' 

ly  kept,  and  are  verj 


re  caref  ul< 


uirn  to  tbU  tecUoD,  in  Dm  rmpit  Qmi^ 
da. 
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Sh&ll  tond.  between  the  red  rose  and  the 

white. 
A  thoiimnd  louli  to  death  and  deadly 

night 

Shakespeare^  Henry  F7.,  PL  1. 

jK9*  '*  I  was  born,  and  poMed  the 
firi>t  seven  years  of  my  life,  In  the 
Temple.  Its  church.  Its  h&Ils,  its 
gnrdenn,  its  fountain,  its  river  I  had 
aimoKt  said,  —  for  in  those  young  years, 
what  was  this  king  of  rivers  to  uic  but 
a  stream   that  watered   our   pleasant 

f>Iaces?  —these  are  of  my  oldest  recol- 
ections.  I  repeat,  to  this  dav,  no 
vcrnes  to  myneff  more  frequently,  or 
with  kindlier  emotion,  than  those  of 
Bpenser,  where  he  speaks  of  this 
•pot. 

There  when  they  came,  whereas  thoiie 

brlcky  towers. 
The  which  on  Themroes  brode  aged  back 

doth  ride. 
Where  now  the  stadloas  lawyers  have 

their  bowers. 
There  whyloine  wont  the  Templer  knights 

to  bliic 
Till  they  dvcaycd  through  pride. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  most  eleipint  spot  in 
the  metropolis.  What  a  trnnHition  for 
a  countryman  visitinur  Ix>ndon  for  the 
flr»ttinie,  —  the  imsBinGT  from  the  crowd- 
ed Strand  or  Flrct  Street,  by  unex- 
Jiected  avenuei^,  into  its  ample  souares, 
tM  claHHic  jrreen  recennes!  \\  hat  a 
cheerful,  liberal  look  hath  that  portion 
of  it  wliich,  from  three  »ldes,  over- 
looks  the  greater  garden ; 

Thatpoodlv  pile 
Of  building  stronK,  allK-lt  of  Paper  hight, 

confronting,  with  massy  contrast, 
the  lighter,  older,  more  fantastically 
shrouiled  one,  named  of  llarcourt,  with 
the  cheerftil  Crown-offlce  Row  (place 
of  my  kindly  engendure),  right  oppo- 
site  the  stately  stream  which  washes 
the  garden-foot  with  her  yet  scarcely 
trade-polluted  waters,  and  seoms  but 
ju«t  weaned  ft-ora  her  Twickenham 
pfaladi«!  a  man  would  give  something 
to  have  been  bom  in  such  placfs." 

Char  let  Lamb. 

Innocents.  See  Fontaine  pes  In- 
NocKNTfl  and  Massacke  of  the 
Innocents. 

Inns  of  Court.  Tlio  name  ffiven 
to  the  celebrated  la\v-<?(>llegcs  in 
London,  known  res|M»ctively  as 
the  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's 
Inn.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  so 
called  because  tlie  students  of 
the  law  belonf^ed  to  the  "  King's 
Court."  James  I.  is  said  to  liavo 
declared  that  there  were  only  i 
three  classes  of  x>ersons  who  had  ' 


any  right  to  settle  in  LondoBi- 
"  the  courtiera,  the  citizens,  utd 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court."  The  lawyen  wen  on- 
]K)pular  in  the  time  of  JackCide'i 
reltellion;  and  Shakespeare,  in 
"Henry  VI.,"  represents  Jtck 
Cade  as  saying,  "Mow  go  tome 
and  null  down  the  Savoy;  othen 
the  inns  of  Court ;  down  witli 
them  all!"  See  iNNKnTuinJ, 
Middle  Templr,  Lincoln's  bnr, 
and  Gray's  Inn. 

**  Tbo  Inns  of  Gonrt  are  intertflltic 
to  others  besides  lawyers,  for  thej  ire 
the  last  working  institutions  In  the  as* 
turo  of  the  old  trade-gnlkU.  It  li  m 
longer  necessary  that  a  shocosker 
should  be  approved  by  the  compsBfof 
the  craft  berbre  he  can  apply  niiiMelf 
to  making  shoes  for  his  customen;iwl 
a  man  may  keep  an  oyster-stall  with- 
out  beiny  forced  to  serve  an  appmlio^ 
ship,  and  be  admitte<1  to  the  Livery  uf 
the  ^reat  Whig  (.-omnany ;  but  the  tew. 
vers*  guilds  guard  toe  entrance  to  the 
law,  and  pn>scribe  the  rules  under 
which  it  shall  bo  practised." 

JHme$JoKrnaL 

The  lawyers  discussed  law  or  lltentarr, 
critlclse<l  the  laxt  new  play.  orretsllediiM 
Irofthest  WoHtminster  Ilall  "  bite" st  Nu* 
du't  or  the  (Irecian,  both  clos^e  on  tbeRcr* 
lli'u^  of  the  Temple.  Here  the  fosM 
bl<io<ls  of  the  Jnm$  qf  Court  pand«I  tbnr 
IihUiui  ».'owns  and  lare  csps  of  a  moninfi 
aiKl  »w  agi:ere«l  in  their  lace  costs  um 
Mechlin  rufllcs  at  night,  alter  the  thfttre. 

Ifational  Bttief' 

They  CChrlflt-Chnrchmen]  were  do«l- 
nsnt  at  Oxfurd,  powerful  In  the  hm»¥ 
Court  and  in  the  C<»Ileffe  of  Phy»icl«>>< 
conspicuous  In  parliament  and  hi  tM 
literary  and  ftu>liiouable  circles  of  Lon^^ 


Institut,  Palais  de  1*.    See  PalaA 

DE  l'InSTITUT.  , 

Insupgrente,  L*.  [The  Insurge"**^^ 
A  famous  Fnmch  frigate  of  *; 
guns,  captunnl  by  the  Uni-J^ 
States  ves.s«'l  of  war  Constdlut 
in  17(>8.  The  Iiifnirf/ente  w 
that  time  one  of  the  fastest 
ing  vessels  in  the  world. 

Intermontium.   The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  in  Rome 
ocrupie<l  by  the  Piazza  del 
pidoglio.    See  Piazza  del 

I*riH>GLIO. 

Intrepid,  The.  1.  A  famous  v 
originally  a  Tripolitan  k 
captured    by   Stephen   Decj 
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which  he  aocompliahed 
Umnt  DAVftl  exploit  of  de- 
^  veeeels  in  the  harbor  of 
»  Feb.  16, 1801.  Later,  the 
i  was  used  as  a  floating 
io  destroy  the  Tripolitan 
1  in  tlie  harbor.  The  ship 
ploded  with  a  terrible  con- 
i,  bat  the  brave  men  who 
Q  the  expedition  never  re- 

'  Nearly  fonracore  years  their 
been  an  impenetrable  secret, 
roat  of  the  niidshlpmen*s  quar* 
innapoUs  [Md.]  stands  a  Ane 
mi  erected  to  their  memory, 
boee  who  perished  on  the  7th 
lat,  by  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
lument  is  of  white  marble,  and 
40  feet  in  height."       Lowing, 

n  Arctic  exploring  ship 
set  sail  from  England 
Commander    Austin    in 

St  Hdtel  des.  One  of  the 
iblic  monuments  of  Paris. 

begun  by  Louis  XIV.  in 

an  asvlum  for  the  soldiers 
3d  anu  maimed  in  his  nu- 

wars.    At  the  revolution 

it  was  called  the  Temple 
aanity;  under  the  reign  of 
on,  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
lilding  is  capable  of  con- 

6,000  persons.  Its  library 
3uncil  chamber  contain 
iteresting  objects,  but  the 
is  the  most  attractive  part 

institution.  The  portico 
ne  are  exceedingly  oeauti- 
is  also  the  interior  of  the 
.  It  contains  the  grand 
eum  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
s  as  they  were  brought 
t.  Helena.  Bertrand  and 
the  near  friends  and  com- 
i  of  Napoleon,  lie  on  each 

the  entrance  ef  the  crypt 
ids  to  his  tomb. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
•1  des  Invaliden,  which  contains 
1  soldiers.  Those  who  were 
i  in  theCrlmpsn  campaign  are, 
',  nearly  all  sent  to  th(;ir  own 
rith  an  allownnce  of  six  hiin- 
ncs.'*        0>unt  MolUcct  Tran$. 

The  dome   of  the   Invnlides 

on  the  eye  from  all  parts  of 

perfect  model  of  proportion 


and  beauty.  It  was  this  which  Bonik 
parte  ordered  to  be  gilded,  to  divert 
the  people  ftt>m  thinking  too  mnoh 
upon  his  defeat.  .  .  .  The  Interior  of 
the  dome  is  vast,  and  of  a  splendid  style 
of  architecture ;  and  out  fivm  one  of  its 
sides  ektends  a  superb  chapel  hung  all 
round  with  the  tattered  flajn  taken  in 
his  victories  alone."  J^,  P.  WilUs, 

The  Lkm  [of  St.  Marfc**1  has  lost  noth- 
ing by  bis  Joumey  to  the  mvaiidm  bat  ttie 
Gospel  which  supported  the  paw  that  is 
now  on  a  level  with  the  other  fbot. 

Bynm. 

The  beautlftil  ssreophagns  of  Sclplu,  the 
silent  soldier  of  the  nmUides^ytt  speaks 
In  gracenu  epitaphs.      M.  T.  TMeterman. 

1  walked  the  day  out,  tlst«ilng  to  the 

chink 
Of  the  first  Kapoleon*!  dry  bones,  as  they 

lay 
In  his  second  grave  beneath  the  golden 

dome 
That  caps  all  Paris  like  a  bubble. 

Mn.  Browning. 

Inverary  Castle.  A  baronial  man- 
sion near  Inverary,  Scotland,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

Inverleithen.  A  watering-place 
at  the  junction  of  the  Loithen 
Water  and  Tweed,  somewhat  cel- 
ebrated for  its  mineral  springs. 
This  spot  is  the  scene  of  *'  St. 
Konan's  Well." 

Invema.  The  name  given  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  to  a  wind  blowing 
from  the  south. 

Investigator,  The.  An  Arctic  ex- 
ploring ship,  the  companion  ship 
to  the  Enteijirise,  in  Sir  James 
Ross's  expeaition,  set  sail  from 
England  in  1848. 

Invincible  Armada.  See  Arma- 
da, The  Invincible. 

Io  and  Jupiter.  A  picture  by  An- 
tonio Allegri,  surnamed  Correg- 
gio  (1494r-15i34).  In  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Pnissia.  The  head  of 
this  picture,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  was  cut 
out  by  the  son  of  its  owner,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  "  because  it 
was  too  voluptuous  in  expres- 
sion." Another  was  sulwtitiited 
by  Prud*hon.  A  replica  of  this 
picture,  or  what  is  l)elieved  to  be 
such,  is  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Ireland  ITard.  A  localitv  in  Lon- 
don, England.    So  called  from 
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one  William  Ireland.  His  name 
occurs  in  a  deed  by  which  a  house 
on  this  site  was  conveyed  to 
Shakespeare. 

Iron  Grown  (of  Lombardy).  A 
famous  crown,  consisting  of  "  a 
broad  fillet  of  gold,  within  which 
runs  a  thin  circlet  or  hoop  of  iron, 
formed  of  one  of  the  naus  of  the 
Holy  Cross  beaten  out."  It  is 
said  to  have  been  broucht  from 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  As  many  as  34  kiucs, 
including  the  emperors  Charles 
V.  and  Napoleon  Bonapart-e,  have 
been  crowned  witii  it.  Until  the 
year  185()  it  was  kept  in  the  Chap- 
el of  the  Holy  Nail  (Santo  Chio- 
do)  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
in  Monza,  Italy;  hut  it  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Belvedere  Mu- 
seum at  Vienna,  Austria,  the 
model  alone  being  shown  at 
Monza. 

Iron  Gates.  A  celebrated  pass  on 
the  Lower  Danul>e,  near  Gladova, 
where  a  spur  of  the  Transylva- 
nian  Alps  nearly  barricades  the 
river. 

HEg'  "A  mile  and  a  half  of  «low, 
trembling,  cxcitinff  pn>greM,  and  wc 
have  mounted  thelicavlest  grade;  but 
i<ix  hours  of  the  name  tromcndoiiA  scen- 
ery awnitJt  US.  We  pierce  yet  eub- 
hraer  Holitudes,  and  loulc  on  pictures  of 
precipice  and  plied  rock,  of  cavern  and 
yawning  gorge,  and  mountain  walls,  al- 
most shuittng  out  the  day,  such  a«  no 
other  river  in  Europe  can  show." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Iron  Mask.  A  black  mask,  not  of 
iron,  as  the  popular  name  would 
imply,  but  of  black  velvet,  stif- 
fened with  whalebone,  and  fas- 
ten<*d  behind  the  head  with  a 
padlock  or  by  steel  sprinpi.  It 
owes  its  celebrity  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it 
served  to  conceal  the  features  of 
the  mysterious  state  prisoner  of 
France,  known  in  consecpience 
as  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask 
(L'Homme  au  Masque  de  Fer), 
a>>out  whom  there  has  been  mucli 
difference  of  opinion,  and  whose 
identity  has  n(;ver  been  satisfac- 
torily determined.  He  was  stv 
cretly  conveyed,  about  1079,  wear- 


ing this  mask  as  a  diBgjiise,  to  d» 
castle  of  Pignerol.  in  3086  he 
was  removed  to  tlie  isle  of  Safaite 
Marguerite, /ind  in  1O06  wm  cur- 
ried to  the  Bastille,  where  he  died 
in  1703.  He  was  always  tretted 
with  great  respect  and  comtdSf, 
but  was  continually  watched,  wd 
during  all  these  years  of  im- 
prisonment was  never  seen  with- 
out the  concealment  of  tb»  lion 
Mask. 

49r  He  baa  been  varionBlr  ooqjw- 
tured  to  have  been  a  son  oi  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Cardinal  Maiarln  (Gib- 
bon argues  in  favor  of  this  thfory): « 
twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  (Volulw, 
among  others,  adopts  this  ii«w};tha 
Duke  of  Monmouth;  and  Fooood. 
Among  these  and  other  sappodooWi 
the  one  now  genemlly  received  ih^ 
the  di»f(uii»ed  prisoner  was  a  Oonot 
Matthioli,  a  minister  of  Charies  III-. 
Dulce  of  Mantua.  Delort  and  Lord 
Dover  adopted  tliis  expianatlun,  vhidi 
Is  favored  in  Topin's  "Manvithtbe 
Iron  Maslc,"  1860,  but  disputed  bvodier 
recent  writers.  Another  theory  Is.  ttet 
he  was  a  conspirator  against  Looif 
XIV.,  linown  as  Lefroid.  lung  boldi 
this  view  In  his  ••  La  Verity  wir  le 
Masque  de  Fer,'*  Paris,  1873:  bnt  lit* 
whole  matter  is  Involved  in  entire  no- 
certainty.  Dumas  has  a  story  ooneen- 
ing  this  famous  prisoner,  entitled "Tbe 
Iron  Mask." 

It  varied,  till  I  don't  think  hlsownmotk*' 
(ir  that  he  had  a  mother)  wuuld  befNO 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  ttum  ooe  to 

t'other; 
Till  (TucAsinK  from  a  plcasnre  ifrew  a  task. 
At  this  epistolary  **  Inm  Mask.'*     A"*** 

Iron   Virg:in.     [Ger.    Die  Eiterne 
Ju nfifm u.]   A  famous  instrum©^* 
of  torture,  of  a  kind  not  unro**" 
nion  in  the  Middle  Ages,  still  ex- 
isting in  Nuremberg,  GennitfJ^* 
It  represents  a  girl  of  the  "^•* 
teenth  «'entury.    The  front,  ^^f\ 
o|>ened  by  a  spring,  disclose*, J;;* 
interior  lined  with  pointed  »P^  vS 
which    pierced    the   victim  ^"*      j 
was  forced  into  it.    Beneath  ^  ^, 
trap-<loor  into  which  the   lH>*^' 
fell. 

Ironmongers'  HalL    The  buiU^*51 
of  the    Ironmongers*    Comi"****!] 
one  of  the  old  London  city  ^^'^ 
panics.    In  Fenchurch  Street- 
Isaac   of   York.     A    paintiniS- - 
Washington  Allston  (1779-1  ^^"^^ 
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I  the  Mnseum  of  Fine  Arts, 


aerliloaoC.   SeeSAOBiFiCB 

AO. 

.  A  portrait  of  Isabella, 
less  of  the  Low  Countries, 
;hony  van  Dyck  (1599-1641). 
are  several  i)ortiait8  of  this 
IS  by  ttiis  painter,  the  best 
the  one  now  in  the  Vienna 

A  picture  of  the  prophet 
lillar  of  the  church  of  8. 
tine,  Rome. 

**  In  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
lUphaert  loimiuble  tnnco  of 
~  a  work  suiBcient  of  Itself  to 
3wned  hlc  name  with  Immortal- 
ue  Are  and  fervor  of  the  prophet 
um  that  Invplred  and  hoi  v  coun- 
.  Even  in  force  and  sublimity 
bear  a  comparison  with  the 
s  and  Sibyls  which  Michael 
has  left  hi  the  Sistine  Chapel/* 

JSatou. 

Tree.  An  ancient  and 
ble  mulberry  tree  in  Jeru- 
its  trunk  propped  up  by  a 
'  stones,  and  uerivinf^  it-s 
rom  the  circumstance  that 
)rding  to  tradition,  marks 
>t  where  Manasseh  caused 
»phet  Isaiah  to  be  sawn  in 

mple  of.    See  Tkmfle  of 

)offs.  An  island  —  former- 
linsula,  but  made  an  island 
uial  cut  in  1800  —  lyinj;  in 
er  Thames,  and  constitut- 
art  of  London.  The  name 
by  some  to  be  a  corruption 
le  Isle  of  Ducks,  from  the 
»  of  wild  fowl  formerly 


ed.  the  Rhip  comes  into  harbor 
'ouds  and  tackle  damaKed:  and 
I  I*  therefore  blame*worthy .  fur 
ot  been  sll-wise  and  ali-powerfUl : 
low  hote  blameworthy,  tell  us  flr>«t 
his  voyage  has  been  round  the 
r  only  to  lUmsgate  and  the  /tie  ctf 

CarlyU. 

)e  Ilk. 

Q.  Now  a  part  of  London, 
ginally  two  miles  north  of 
wn.     Said  to  be  so  called 


from  Isheldun,  the  Lower  For- 
tress. Before  the  reign  of  James 
I.  it  was  a  favorite  place  for  the 
practise  of  archery.  Macaulay, 
speaking  of  this  now  populated 
district,  says,  that  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  Islington  was  al- 
most a  solitude:  and  poets  loved 
to  contrast  its  silence  and  repose 
•with  the  din  and  turmoil  oi  the 
monster  London.  [Also  called 
JnelUon,  YseUion,  Eyseldon,  Jton-' 
doHf  Jaendune.] 

Hogsdonc,  JtHmffton,  and  Tothnam  Coort, 

For  cakes  and  creame  had  then  no  small 

resort  Wither  (Vm). 

Let  but  thy  wicked  men  trom  out  thee 
CLondonl  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 
Ev'n  thou,  who  dost  thy  mlUioiw  iioast, 
A  vlUaae  less  than  Istrngtom  wllljumw, 
A  solitude  almost.  Cowley. 

London  hss  got  a  great  way  tnm.  the 

streamo. 
I  think  she  means  to  go  to  IsHngton, 
To  eat  M  dish  of  strawberries  and  creame. 
nomtu  Freeman''*  EptgnmuiViXi). 

**  It  u«ed  to  be  called  Merry  Jtltngton 
once  upon  a  time.     Perhaps  it'ii  merry 
n"W,   if 
Pinch. 


so.  It's  all  the 


better.*'— 7bm 
Jhcleiu. 


Tom.  Tom.  of  Itllnatim, 
Married  a  wiib  on  Sunday: 
Brought  her  home  on  Monday ; 
Hired  a  house  on  Tu<*fldAy : 
Fetl  her  well  on  Wednesday; 
Aick  was  she  on  Thursday ; 
Dead  was  she  on  Friday; 
Bad  was  Tom  on  Saturday, 
To  bury  his  wife  on  Sunday. 

Mother  Oooee. 


Isly,  Battle 

ISLY. 


of.    See  Battlk  of 


Isnah,  Temple  of.  See  Tbmplk 
of  Isnah. 

Isola  Bella.  [The  beautiful  isl- 
and.] An  island  (one  of  the  so- 
called  Borromean  Isles)  upon 
Lago  Maggiore,  famed  for  its 
beauty. 


O  ralry  islsnd  of  a  fairy  i 

Wherein  Calypso  mignt  have  apelled  the 

Greek. 
Or  Flora  piled  her  fragrant  treasury. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Isola  Bella,  Palaoe  and  Gardens 
of.  A  famous  show-palace,  with 
a  delightful  prospect  and  elabo- 
rate ])leasurehgrounds,  on  the  isl- 
and of  Isola  Bella  (one  of  the  so- 
called  Borromean  isles)  in  Lugo 
Maggiore,  Italy. 
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ji^  **  Isola  Bella  looka  like  a  gentle- 
man** villa  afloat.  A  buy  would  throw 
n  Btunc  entirely  over  it  in  any  direction. 
]t  «trilcf8  you  as  a  kind  of  tov,  aa  you 
look  at  it  from  a  dlatance :  and,  getting 
nearer,  the  illusion  scarcely  diaalpatet*; 
for,  from  the  water's  edge,  the  orange- 
laden  terraces  arc  piled,  one  above  an- 
other, like  a  pyramidal  fruit-basket,  the 
villa  itself  ueers  above  like  a  sugar 
castle ;  and  it  scarce  seems  real  enough 
to  land  upon."  y.  P.  WiUit. 

iBola  Madre.  [The  Mother  Isl- 
and.] A  celelirated  island  in  the 
Laso  Magffiorc,  one  of  the  four 
called  the  Borromean  Islands. 

Ibbus,  Battle  of  the.  See  Battle 
OF  THE  Issus. 

It  aliens,  Foulevart  des.  The  gay- 
est and  most  frec^uented  of  the 
boulevards  of  Pans.  A  modern 
entluiHiast  of  Paris  says,  '*  Frantje 
is  the  centre  of  riviiized  nations, 
I'aris  is  the  centre  of  France,  the 
boult-rurd  dt's  Itabcns  is  the  centre 
of  Paris."    See  Boulevauds. 

Italy.  See  Ancient  Italy  and 
Modern  Italy. 

Itaska,  The.  A  noted  A'essel  of 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the 
civil  war  of  18Hl-()5.  She  was 
one  of  Admiral  Farragut's  tiotilla 
at  the  attack  niwn  the  defences 
of  Mobile,  Aug.  5,  18G4. 

Ivan  Veliki.  [Tower  of  John  the 
Great.]  A  famous  tower  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  Russia.  This 
tower  rises  to  the  height  of  209 
feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
gided  dome. 

i(^  ••  Before  us  rises  the  tpwer  of 
Ivan  Veliki,  whose  massive  sturdy  walls 
seem  to  groan  under  its  load  of  mon- 
ster bells.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower 
BUmds  on  a  granite  pedestal  the  Tzar 
A'oiokot,  or  Emperor  of  Bells,  whose  re- 
nown  is  world-wide,  [ti^ee  Kmpbrok 
or  Bells.]  In  one  of  the  lower  stories 
of  the  lower  hanics  another  bell  cost 
more  than  a  century  before  the  Trar 
Kulokol,  and  wdt^htn^  64  tons.  Its 
iron  toiiffue  is  swun^  from  side  to  side 
by  the  united  exertions  of  three  men. 
It  is  only  rung  thrice  a  year;  and  when 
it  speaks,  all  other  bells  are  silent.  To 
those  who  stand  near  the  tower,  the 
vibratiou  of  the  air  Is  said  to  be  like 


that  which  follows  the  slmahtteiMi 
discharge  of  a  hundred  cannon,  hi 
the  other  atories  hang  at  icatt  40  or 
50  bells,  varying  in  weight  tna  II 
tons  to  1,000  pounds:  some  of  tha 
are  one-third  silver.  When  thqr  sQ 
sound  at  once,  as  on  an  Easter  nuMfn, 
the  very  tower  must  rock  on  its  foas- 
datiou.**  Bayord  Toffkr. 

Iv7-I«ane  Club.  Tliis  Londoo 
club,  founded  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  1740,  met  on  Tuesday  eveo- 
ings  at  the  King's  Head,  Ivy 
Lane,  Paternoster  Row.  See 
Essex-Head  Club. 

1  remember  to  have  read  In  some  iibOo* 
sopher,  —  I  believe  in  Tom  Itn>wn**i  woriu, 
—  that.  let  a  man's  character,  sentiniflrti. 
or  complexion  t>e  what  they  will,  he  eas 
find  company  in  London  to  match  tken. 
...  If  he  be  phlemnatic,  he  may  lit  ta 
silence  In  the  hum-drum  club  in  hp-Lnti 
and  if  actuully  mad,  he  may  find  reiy 

SihmI  company  in   Moorflelds,  rlther  at 
•odlnm  or  the  Foundery,  ready  t<^  rnlt^ 
vate  a  nearer  acquaintance.       Ooldam^ 

Izaak  Church.  A  church  in  St. 
Petersburg,  RiLHsia,  begun  by  the 
Empress  Catherine,  and  com- 
pleted by  Nicholas  I.  It  ifl  a 
magnificent  structure,  with  a 
gilded  dome,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sights  of  the  Russian 
capital.  The  foundation  alone, 
of  piles,  is  said  to  have  coat 
31,000,000. 


••  The  finest  building  In  Rnsiia 
—  in  all  Northern  Europe,  indeed— is 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Iziwk.  Thirty- 
two  years  of  uninterrupted  labor, 
backed  by  the  unlimited  resources  of 
the  Empire,  were  required  to  comptete 
this  irifirantic  work.  Its  cost  Is  esti- 
mated at  90,000,000  rubles,  or  $67,600,. 
OOU.  The  design  is  simple  and  majestic; 
and  the  various  parts  are  so  nicely 
balanced  and  harmonized,  that  at  first 
slKbt  the  cathedral  api>ears  smaller 
than  is  really  the  case.  It  grows  upon 
tlu*  eye  with  each  visit.  .  .  .  Orowninf 
this  sublime  piie  is  the  golden  hemi- 
sphere of  the  dome,  which  so  flas^ 
in  the  sunlight  that  the  eye  can  scarce- 
ly boar  its  splendor.  Far  out  over  the 
Uulf  of  Finland,  it  glitters  over  the 
evening  horizon  like  a  rising  star.** 

Bayard  Taylor* 

Sec !  From  the  Finland  marshes  there 
'Tin  proud  St.  Isaac's  rears  in  air. 
rillar  uu  pillar,  that  shining  dome  1 

A.  lf%  Prodot' 
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8«i.   See  Sax  jAcmro.      Jaoob'e  Ledder.    A  picture  hy 


Square.  A  well-knovrn 
square  and  pleaeure  resort 
r  Orleans,  La;  Formeriy 
die  Place  d'  Armes. 

idBaoheL  A  well-known 
t  ascribed  to  Gioraio  Bar- 
,  commonly  callea  Giorgi- 
177-1611),  in  the  Dresden 
f.  This  picture  has  also 
ittribnted  to  Palma  Vec- 
od  of  late,  by  some,  to  Ga- 
if  Bergamo,  Italy. 

lesaing  the  Sons  of  Jo- 
A  picture  by  Rembrandt 

yn  (1606-1609),  the  Dutch 

'.  It  bears  date  1656,  and 
in  the  gallery  of  Cassel, 

ay. 

See  Frms  db  Jacob  and 
OF  Jacob. 

Club.  A  famous  political 
tion  organized  in  Paris, 
,  shortly  before  the  Revo- 
of  1789.  It  derives  its 
rom  the  monastery  of  Jac- 
lars,  where  its  meetings 
did. 

Dream.  A  fresco  by  Ra- 
Sanzio  (1463-1520).  In  the 
of  the  Heliodorus,  in  the 
I,  Rome. 

[>ream.  A  picture  by  Rem- 
van  Ryn  (1606-1669),  the 
painter.    Now  in  the  Dul- 
allery,  England. 

SUrange  to  say,  the  most  po- 
linter  of  angels  in  the  neven- 
tntury  is  that  Inspired  Dutch- 
4Dbraadt.  For  instance,  look 
eob'a  Dream,  at  Dulwich.'* 

l/rs .  Jameton. 

Dream.  A  picture  by 
igton  Allston  (177fV-1843), 
lerican  painter.  Now  at 
th,  England. 

Plight.    See  Fuits  de  Ja- 


Giuseppe  Ribera,  called  Lo  Spag- 
noletto  (1088-1656),  and  one  of  bis 
best.  In  the  gallery  of  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Jacob's  "WeU.  A  rock-hewn  well, 
9  feet  in  diameter,  70  feet  or  more 
"deep,"  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gerizim  in  Northern  Palestine, 
traditionally  held  to  be  the  an- 
cient well  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
and  the  same  by  which  Jesus  sat 
wearied  at;  noon,  and  conversed 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
Over  this  well  a  church  was  built 
in  very  ancient  times.  It  is  al- 
luded to  by  Jerome  in  the  fourth 
century;  and,  though  destroyed 
during  the  wars  of  the  Crusaaes, 
the  niins  are  still  traceable.  All 
circumstances  concur  with  the 
universal  tradition  shared  in  by 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  Mo- 
hammedans and  Christians,  to 
identify  this  well  as  the  one 
spoken  of  in  the  sacred  history. 
The  water  in  it  is  at  present  quite 
variable,  sometimes  there  being 
a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  at  an- 
other time  the  well  being  entire- 
ly dry. 


**  No  scene  of  these  ancient  in- 
cidents is  mure  clear  and  interesting 
than  this.  It  Is  impossible  not  to  see 
his  very  gestures  when  he  spoke  of 
*this  mountain,' — the  Qeriziro  which 
rose  above  him,  —  and  when  he  bade  his 
hearers  lift  up  their  eyes  and  look  on 
the  fields,  already  '  white  unto  the  har- 
vest,* the  tilled  lands  of  Jacob's  plain 
which  stretched  before  him." 

MiM  MarUneau. 

Jacques,  St.    See  St.  Jacqctbs. 

Jama  (Oama)  Tooloon.  See 
MosquB  OF  Ahmkd  ebn  Tooloon. 

James,  Shrine  of  St.   See  Shbike. 

James  the  Apostle.  A  picture 
by  Albert  Durer  (1471-16!»),  the 
German  painter.  Presented  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  to 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany.    Now  in 
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the  Uffizi  Gallery,  in  Florence, 
Italy. 

James's,  St.    See  St.  James's 

Janioulum,  or  Janiculan,  The. 
[Lat.  Afuns  Janundnn.']  A  hill 
rising  abruptly  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  at  Borne.  It  derives 
its  name,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion generally  believed  by  the 
ancients,  from  Janns,  the  sun- 
god  of  the  Latins.  Numa  Poin- 
pilius  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
npon  Mons  Janiculus.  Ancus 
Martius,  fourth  king  of  Bome, 
fortified  the  Janieulan,  and  con- 
nected it  with  the  city  by  the 
first  bridge  of  Bome,  the  Pons 
Sublicius,  celebrated  in  the  old 
Bonmn  lavs  as  the  bridge  wliich 
Horalius  Cooles  defended  against 
the  whole  Etruscan  army  under 
Porsena.  The  Janieulan  is  con- 
nected with  numerous  other  sto- 
ries of  earlv  Boman  history,  — 
with  that  of  Caius  Mucins  Sca^- 
vola,  the  young  Boinan  patri- 
cian, who,  having  made  his  way 
into  the  camp  of  Porsona,  with 
the  nur|)ose  uf  killing  him,  antl 
his  intention  being  discovered, 
burned  off  his  own  right  hand,  to 
show  that  he  feared  neither  tor- 
ture nor  death,  —  with  that  of  the 
hostage  Clcvlia,  who  escai^ed  from 
the  ixjwer  of  Porstuia  by  swim- 
ming across  the  Tiber. 

Januarius,  Blood  of  St.  See 
Blood  of  St.  Januarius. 

Janus,  Arch  of.  See  Akch  op 
Jani's. 

Japanese  Palace.  See  Auousteum. 

Jardin,  lie.  [The  Garden.]  A 
well-known  S]M)t  in  the  Al|)s,  on 
the  Glacier  de  Talefre,  near  Cha- 
monix. 

Jardin  des  Flantes.  [Garden  of 
Plants.]  This  ganlen  in  Paris 
wa.H  established  by  Ix)uis  XIII. 
in  1(535.  Buflfon  was  made  super- 
intendent of  it  in  17'J^>,  and  great- 
ly enriched  it,  iHjsidoM  e»ta»li»h- 
ing  its  museums,  galleries,  and 
hot-houses.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  un*ler  recent  govern- 
ments ;  and  almost  every  known 
flower,  shrub,  or  tree  may  be  seen 


here,  l)esides  a  great  vwietv  of 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  >Iach 
damage  w^is  done  to  it  during  the 
]M>mbardmeut  of  lt$71  by  the 
Prussiatis. 

Kir  **  Thin  eflUibU«brocnt  combines 
largv  buUnical  and  zodlogioai  gajrdenii, 
connected  witb  wblch  arc  mu0t  inter- 
esting collectiunii  of  natural  history  in 
every  department,-  and  comparative 
anatomy.  The  botanical  garden  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  at  Kew,  either 
in  arrangement,  number,  or  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants;  and  the  zodlogl- 
cal  one  is  far  surpassed  by  that  in  tne 
Regent's  Park."    MurrayU  Handbook. 

He  [Diderot]  cannot  work;  he  hopes  to 
dissipate  his  meUncholy  by  a  walk;  gr>es 
to  the  Invslidcs,  to  the  Courts,  to  the 
Bibliiithdque  du  Kol,  to  the  Jardin  dei 
PUmtes  Mademouelle  JJtderot. 

ThcHe  people  nil  look  like  the  dolefkil 
birds  of  the  Jardin  de$  Piames^  begilded, 
striped,  befeattiered,  and  sad,  but  roosting 
on  a  suitable  perch.  Taine,  Tramt, 

Jardin  Mabille.  A  famous  garden 
in  Paris  (Avenue  Montaigne, 
Champs  Elys^es),  which  is  onen 
in  the  evening,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  much  frequented 
by  the  populace  for  dancing  and 
other  amusements.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  "  strangers  and  the 
w<mien  of  the  demi-monde."  The 
Ch&teau  des  Fleurs  is  now  com- 
bineil  with  this  garden. 

K^  "  At  yfahilU.  TIow  often  I  had 
heard  it  sptiken  of !  Young  men  drcara 
of  il.  StrantrerH  takf  their  wives  to 
see  it.  Historians  will  some  da}'  speak 
of  it.  ...  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  even> 
ini;,  I  go  to  Mabille.  It  is  a  grand  ball- 
night.  .  .  .  The  men  are  said  to  be 
hired;  the  women  exhibit  themselves 

Sratis,  though  they  feel  that  they  are 
espised.   ...   A  great  moving  circle 
flouts  around  the  dancers." 

Taint,  Tranu 

Jty*  "  There  are  bowers  and  refresh- 
ment-rooms around  it,  and  a  large  sa- 
loon  for  wet  weather;  in  fact.  It  Is  a 
PariHian  Oremorne  without  the  tire. 
workH  and  aniUM'ments;  smaller,  but 
brighter  and  gayer.  This  is  the  best 
ap|>ointed  and  best  attended  of  all  the 
summer  balls."      Muntiy*»  JInndbook. 

I  was  never  more  iturpriAed  in  my  life 
thHM  tn  m>o  that  staid,  soletim.  metlltative. 
niclancholy  t>enKt  Huddcnly  |>ork  up  bttth 
liis  liM))r  can*,  snd  hup  about  uver  th>-  Meep 
pathi*  lik<'  a  t:t)nt.  Not  more  surprise  t 
fihoiiM  I  h*.  to  see  some  venerable  I).|>.  »»f 
rrin<-«>ti>4i  leading  off  a  daitce  lu  the  Mr- 
dm  Mubtllt.  Beeeker. 
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Whether  they  Inhabit  princely  hooMS 
tai  fkshlonable  streets  (which  they  otlen 
do),  or  nut;  whether  their  wins  liave  grad- 
nated  at  the  Jardm  MabiUe,  or  have  been 
taken  from  their  fktber's  shops.  _ 

0.  W.  Curtu. 

Jftrdini^re,  I»a  Belle.    See  Bellb 

jARDINlitKB. 

Jarris  Oallery.  A  collection  of 
early  Italian  jjictures  in  the  Art 
School  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Jaaon.  A  statue  by  Albert  Bertel 
ThorwaldJMJU  (1770-1W4),  the  Dan- 
ish sculptor. 

Jtaper  Park.  A  public  square  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  named  after  Ser- 
geant JaMper,  a  hero  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 

Java,  The.  A  British  frigate  cap- 
tured during  the  war  of  1812  by 
the  United  States  frigate  Consti- 
tution. 

J'ean  Amolfini.  Portrait  of,  and 
of  Jeanne  de  Chenany  his  wife, 
by  the  Flemish  painter,  Jan  van 
Eyck  (1370-1441).  It  is  related 
that  the  Princess  Mary,  sister  of 
Charles  V.,  bestowed  a  post  of 
100  guldens  a  year  upon  the  bar- 
ber to  whom  it  belonged.  The 
picture  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Jeanne  de  Chenany.  See  Jean 
Arxolfini. 

Jebel-er-Rahm.  A  sacred  hill  in 
Arabia,  not  far  from  Mecca,  and 
a  famous  resort  of  Mohammedan 

f>ilgrims.  The  tradition  is  that 
t  is  the  place  where  A<lam  re- 
ceived his  wife  after  their  expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  and  a  separ 
ration  of  120  years. 
Jedburgh  Abbey.  A  welUknown 
mined  monastery  in  the  town  of 
Jedburgh,  Scotland. 

ji^  **  The  abbey  churches  of  Kelso 
and  Jedburfch,  as  we  now  find  thorn, 
belong  eliner  it)  the  very  end  of  the 
twelfth,  or  the  beslnninK  of  the  thlr- 
teenth,  century.  They  display  all  the 
rude  magnificence  of  the  Norman  pe- 
riod used  in  this  instance  not  oxperi. 
mentally,  as  was  too  often  the  cnne  in 
Bugland,  but  as  a  well-undorslood  sty  If, 
whose  features  were  fully  perfect od. 
The  whole  was  used  with  a  IK)rlc  isini- 
pllclty  and  boldness  which  i«»  very  re- 
markable." Fergu99on. 


Jehoshaphat.    See  Vallbt  of  Je- 

HOSHAPHAT. 

Jenny's  Whim.  A  noted  place  of 
entertainment  in  I^)ndon,  t»aid  to 
have  iMjen  established  in  the 
time  of  George  I.,  antl  character- 
ized in  1775  as  the  Vauxhall  of 
the  lower  class  of  people.  It  is 
no  longer  in  existence. 

Jephthah  and  his  Daughter.  A 
work  of  sculpture  by  Hezekiah 
Augur  (1791-1858).  At  Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jeremiah.  A  picture  by  Washing- 
ton Allston  (1779-184;^).  Now  in 
the  possession  of  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jeremiah's  Cave.  See  Cavb  of 
Jerrmiah. 

Jerome  Park.  A  park  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  mile  from  Ford  ham,  **  the  most 
aristocratic  race-course  in  Amer- 
ica." 

Jerome,  St.  See  St.  .Trhome  and 
Communion  of  St.  Jeuome. 

Jerpoint  Abbey.  An  ancient  and 
impressive  ruined  monastery  near 
Kilkenny,  in  the  county  of  L<dn- 
ster,  Ireland.  It  was  founded  in 
1180. 

I  gaze  where  JerpoinVt  venerable  pile 
Mnjestic  in  its  ruins  o'er  me  i(twer». 
•'  S.  C.  Hall. 

Jersey,  The.  A  vessel  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  used  as  a  prison-ship,  in 
which  many  Americans  were  con- 
fined during  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

Jerusalem  Chamber.  An  apart- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbev,  Lond(m,  in  which 
the  upper  JSouse  of  Convocation 
meets,  and  where  King  Henry 
IV.  died.  It  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  having  been 
hung  with  tapestries  representing 
the  history  of  Jerusalem. 

King  //«i  ry.   Doth  any  nsme  partlc ular 

Unto  the  l«»il|tlnjt  wb«*ro  I  flrAtdid  swoon? 
Waiictck.    "lis   called  Jerusalem,  ray 

iiDiile  lord. 
K\ng  Ilfnry.    I^nud  b»«  to  Ood!   oven 
tht-re  my  life  nmsl  end. 
It  hath  been  propheKicd  to  me  many  yeara^ 
1  Hhould  not  die  but  In  Joru>alcm: 
Which  vainly  1  suppuseU  the  Uuly  Ladq  ; 
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Bat  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  1*11 

lie; 
In  that  Jeruialem  shall  Harry  die. 

SkaAmpearet  King  henry  /F.,  PoH  II. 

M^  **  Out  of  these  walls  came  the 
Directory,  the  Longer  and  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  that  famous  Confession 
of  Faith  which,  alone  within  these 
islands,  was  imposed  by  law  on  the 
whole  kingdom.  I>eaH  Staniey. 

Jerus&lem  Coffee-house.  An  old 
house  in  Cornhill,  London,  re- 
sorted to  by  captains  and  mer- 
chants interesteu  in  eastern  com- 
merce. 

Jerusalem  Delivered.  A  series  of 
five  large  frescos,  taken  from  Tas- 
so's  i)oem  *'  La  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,"  by  Friedrich  Over- 
beck  (178«)-18(»9).  In  the  Villa 
Massimi,  Rome. 

Jerusalem,  Destruction  of.  See 
Destructiox  of  Jkrusalem. 

Jerusalem  Road.  A  road  leading 
from  Nanta.skot  to  Cohasaet, 
Mass.,  following  the  line  of  the 
coast,  with  grand  ocean  scenery, 
and  adorned  with  many  fine  vil- 
las. 

Jerusalem  Taverns.  Houses  in 
Clerkenwell,  lA>ndon,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Jesus  College.  A  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  14116. 

Jeux  Floraux,  Soci^t6  des.  A  so- 
ciety in  Toulouse,  France,  claim- 
ing to  l>e  the  oldest  literary  insti- 
tution in  Europe,  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  trouba- 
dours. It  distributes  annually 
prizes  of  golden  and  silver  flow- 
ers for  the  best  essays  in  prose 
and  verse  upon  i>re8cribed  sub- 
jects. 

Jewish  Cemetery.  A  picture  bv 
Jacob  Ruysdael  (1()25?-1G82),  the 
Dutch  landscape  painter.  In  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 

Jewry,  Old.    See  Old  Jewry. 

Jews'  Quarter.    See  Ghetto  and 

JUDENSTADT. 


which  they  llTcd,  and,  as  antetV^^^ 
locked   in   at  nlghi.     Among  wt»^jft 
known  districts  occupied  by  thoaoV 
European  cities  are  the  fiunoua  **  Je«^^  . 
Quarter  "  in  Rome  and  that  in  Pnfa^ 


Joachim,  St.    See  St.  Jomph. 
St.  Joachim.  ^^ 

Joan  of  Arc.    An  admired  nlctm^^^, 
by   Paul   Delaroche  (1797-18K)^^| 
the  celebrated  French  hist 
painter. 

Joanna  of  Araffon.  A  portnit 
of  this  famous  beauty,  wno  was 
the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Anh 
gon,  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (t4&- 
1520),  of  which  there  are  nIUlle^ 

•  ous  repetitions.  One  is  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Speck,  of 
Lutscheua,  near  Leipzig;  another 
in  Warwick  Castle;  another  in 
the  Louvre  Gallery,  Paris.  Th« 
larger  part  of  this  last  picture  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano.  There  is  a  copy 
which  has  sometimes  been  as- 
cribed, but  wrongly,  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  in  the  Palazzo  Doria, 
Rome.  There  are  still  other  ex- 
isting copies. 

Job,  Misfortunes  of.  A  well- 
known  fresco  by  Francesco  da 
Volterra  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
Pisa,  Italy. 

Joconde,  La.  See  Belle  Jocondb. 

Johanneum,  The.  An  institution 
in  Gratz,  Stvria,  the  "pride  of 
Styria,"  founded  in  1812,  and 
containing  fine  collections  of  art, 
and  museums  of  antiquities  and 
of  natural  science. 

John  and  Peter.  A  picture  of  the 
two  ajK>stles,  the  figures  the 
size  of  life,  by  All>ert  Dtirer 
(1471-1528),  the  German  painter 
and  engraver.  Another  picture 
corresponding  with  this  repre- 
sents the  apostles  Mark  and  Paul. 
These  are  considered  to  be  the 
grandest  works  of  this  master, 
and  the  last  executed  by  him. 
They  are  now  in  the  Munich  Gal- 
lery. 


In  the  Middle  Aees  the  Jews 
were  commonly  confined  to  a  certain 
prctcribed    quarter  of  the    cities   in 


•*  The»o  picturcn  are  the  fhilt  of 
the  di'epi>i(t  ihoueht  which  then  utirred 
the  mind  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  are  ex- 
ecuted  with  ovvrpowfrinK  force.  Fin. 
ishcd  OS  Ihcy  are,  ihcy  form  the  first 
complete   work   of  art   produced  by 


faere"i. 


Ear] 


Xaglir.  nandbook  n/  IWntlHg. 
olm  Brown'i  Farm.  An  estate 
vxear^Nortb  Elba,  in  Ebhx  Coan- 
"l^,  N.Y.,  (he  former  home  ot  the 
f  kioom  abolitionist  John  Btown 
<18a>-18BB),  the  Invader  of  Vli- 
dlnla,  and  leader  at  the  expedition 
'aUnsi  the  national  arsenal  at 
LBTi>eT's  Fenr.  The  house  and 
-      -  —  the  pror — ' — '  """ 


r«ihiiO'Oroat'sEoiu«.  This  house 

is  celebrated  as  bavin);  bees  con- 
■Idered  the  most  northerly  dwell- 
ing In  Great  Britain.  Hothlne 
remains  o(  it  but  a  turt-covered 
mound.  It  la  related  that  John 
O'Groat  and  his  cousins  used  to 
meet  here  once  a  jear  to  cele- 
tirMe  the  memory  ot  their  ances- 
tor De  Gioot,  a  Dutchman  who 
had  settled  here  long  prsi-loua. 
They  (ell  into  a  dispute  as  to 
which  should  preside  at  table; 
and  John  settled  the  dlfflcnltf 
by  building  a  room  with  as  many 
■IdeB  BB  there  were  cODsina,  and 
with  a  carrespondine  number  ot 
doors,  and  sldeH  to  tite  table,  so 
that  each,  or  neither,  might  be 
eonsidered  as  presiding. 

ukn.  and  brllhir  Suu, 


might  ihr  anlut  i  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilder- 
He  bud  In  ihn  I  oess.  A  well-ltnown  pii^lure  by 
lummli  of  an :  Raphael  Saniio  (Udlt-ISL'O),  in  tlie 
)'.'™  r_^  ..'"•  Ulfld  Gallery,  Florence,  Italy. 
It  U  snppoeed  that  tbis  picture 
was  executed  in  part  by  other 
hands.  Similar  pictures  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  at  Bologna,  and 
elsewhere,  are  thought  to  have 
been  taken  ixtyta  it. 


John's,  81.    See  St.  John's. 

Johnson's  Court.  A  place  In  Iion- 
doD  near  Fleet  Street,  known  as 
one  of  the  residences  at  Dr.  John- 
son. It  did  not,  however,  derive 
Its  name  from  him. 


T«rvd  Ooupb  S41 


':'^^ 


Ifllwn'K 


ng  yon  XMkW  nota 


1tDarDftitamJtJ.dByni#ali  ji 


John,  Bt.    Sea  St.  John. 

John  the  Baptist.  An  altat-plece 
representing  three  scenes  in  his 
life,  by  the  VlemlBh  painter  Ro- 
ger van  der  Weyden  (d.  1464). 
TbeM  lectures  were  lormerly  in 
Spain,  bnt  are  now  in  the  Mu- 
senm  ot  Berlin,  Prussia. 


DLcilobuj  wuGompoKd.  Corlyl^. 

Jonah.  A  statue  executed  by  Ra- 
phael (148:MaS0),  the  Italian 
painter,  and  pronounced  "  a  re- 
.markable  work  of  sculpture." 
It  la  In  the  Chlgi  Chapel,  8.  Ma- 
ria Novella,  Florence,  Italy. 

49-"R>pliKl,   wfao    huldlRl   the 
Injth  ot  Oopld  (nd  Piyche  »  munlfl. 

pstmn    AgDBtlno   Clilgl,    dedlcalcd  s 


riei  Aniinom  rfprcKnl«i  tboH  inrne 

unlctlprEd  MIy  of  PijiBnlini.    Il  could 
Kmrcely  fasTi;  Wen  by  «ccLdenl,  or  by 

AnUnoQi,  thsl  Raphml.  In  hli  marble, 

ditlont.    To   unl^  >nd   M  trnnsccDd 
Ihs  doubln  view,  of  OhriiUnntly  and 

Jonathan's.  A  former  cofTee- 
house  aud  resort  of  stock-jubbera 
In  Change  Alley,  London. 

Tho  Clt(  met  10  diKiui  Ibc  riM  ind  Ml 
an«,  ■!  Simmvli  or  Jotallun'i. 


JUB  K 

Jnditli  >nd  Holof  emea.  A  picture 
by  Anilri'a  Mikiit.-ena  <14:U-iaO(0- 
In  the  MiisKiini  nt  Plorfticis,  Italy. 

Judith  knd  Halofamei.  One  of 
the  treHL'Uii  of  Mitha*-!  Anselo 
(U74-lfl(>4).    In  Ills  SUtiuu  CIiu|V 

Judith  and  Bolofemea.  An  nil- 
inlreil     iiirtiiro     by     CriMofiino 

Allnri  {inTT-l'Kl).  In  lliu  Pltrl 
PulBM,  Fliirence,  Italv.  There 
are  npetliiutin  o[  tlilH  pin 


jQHonuut.  A  celeliraled  temple 
al  JuKlCi'nBut,  In  IikIIo.  It  la 
the  most  fainoiiR  plaw  of  pltfcilm- 
■tte  In  IlimliMlan.  The  name 
JuBlcrnHrit  HicmitleN  the  Lord  of 
Ilie  Worl.l.  In  tlua  temple  la 
I   linaEL'  BorBwiusly  decorated, 


an   linaEu  BorBwiiwI; 
which  ia  carrieil  on   festal  ilayi 
upon  a  car  moving  upon  w 
and    in    drawn    by   peopl. 


.    The 


libeller,  thatwl 
iDovInK  Hlonji  the 
nuinliKTH  of  devout  wnrahlpper* 
won  Id  til  row  tliKinaclvea  upon 
thcBronnd  in  onlur  tiiliecnisheil 
by  the  whi^ln,  aa  an  act  ol  soi.'- 
ritlce  to  the  Idol  deity,  la  now 
undentnoil  to  lie  a  rtoim  exajflte ra- 
tion, the  loas  of  llfu  wliicli  ovcb- 
■lonall;  altenda  the  miivliig  vo- 
bide  belnn  tlie  reaultof  ai.eldent 
nther  than  Intentlou.  [Written 
alia  Jiiyi/traath.] 

»^"Thr  Atlatli  SooiHrhaa  pre- 
HBlcd  tbc  Frpnch  Uovvrnmcnt  with 

■UhuI  cur  of  Ju^iirmaut.    Thli  nre- 

AfM  (im)  liplaml  In  tbvLouvn,iit 
IWi."  iy™™.     TV.  lh«aU. 

Ana.  •buiildcT,  br^ui.  uid  Iblch,  with 


(hi  Jofit-Kmi 

d  ponilntmii 

drriiitm  paih. 


Julian,  St.    See  Br.  JtrLiAN. 

JuUua  Casaar.  See  Death  or  Jr- 
Cjuah  and  Tbiuhphi  op 
-N  Cjuam. 

JuUuB  II.  Acelebrateil  portrait  at 
thl«  pope  by  ICapbaol  SauEio 
(IWVloiu),  repreaentlni;  liltn  »« 
Hftnte<l  In  an  arm-chair,  wnipl  In 
meditation.  ItlsHilJuditedoneor 
Raphael'a  beat  ))ortralU.  Amonft 
the  well-known  co|>lea  o(  thia 
picture  are  one  In  the  UfTlzl  Gal- 
lery, Florence,  one  in  the  Nation- 
al Qallfry,  London,  and  another 
in  the  Berlin  Muaeum. 
umma  Jluajeed.  A  famous  Mo- 
hammedan temple  or  raoaque  at 
Delhi.  Hlndoelan.  It  In  built  ol 
aandalone  and  white  marble. 

JunBtamatlex.       [The     Maldt 


Walk.]  A  taahionahle  prome- 
nade in  the  city  of  Hamlin™, 
Germany.    It   la   a  broail  walk 


around  the  nidea  of  a  baaln  of 
-water  formeil  by  <lammiiiR  up 
the  amall  river  AlHter.  It  la  a 
scene  of  much  animation  oil  Hum- 
mer evenln;^  when  the  Hurface  of 
the  water  Ih  covered  with  gayly- 
pninte<l  boats. 
Junior  United  BervJce  Club.  A 
London  club,  founded  In  182G. 
See  United  Srrvicb  Club. 

bllnii  Uis  }iili'ic'r  Oiilii  tmir*  CTat  in 


:ie  Llldovlsl  ill _ 

-Ilieii  to  the  Gri't<k  aculplor, 
yt'lelliiB  the  Rider  (4n'J?-412  7 
.).    8m  Bahbbhini  Juno. 

■  hi-ail   of  'Juno, 


0««-n,'  p.™ 


'  ""iSffi, "] 
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Joseph.  See  St.  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife'  accusiko  Jo- 
seph. 

Joseph  sold  into  Captivity.  A 
fresco-naintinj?  by  Friedrich  Over- 
beck  (17W>-18a)).  Executed  for 
the  villa  of  the  consul-general 
Bartholdy,  iu  Rome. 

Joseph's  Coat.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva 
V  Velasquez  (I59i>-1(»)0),  the  Span- 
ish painter.  In  the  Museum  of 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Joseph's  Tomb.  A  burial-place 
near  Mount  Gerizim  and  Jacob's 
Well  in  Northern  Palestine,  tra- 
ditionally held  to  be  the  tomb  of 
the  patriarch  Joseph.  It  is 
believed  to  l>e  genuine.    . 


Joseph's  WelL  A  well  of  a  total 
depth  of  2H0  feet  on  the  citadel 
hill  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  supposed  to 

be   so   called    froin  Yoosef,    the    ,    ^     .    ^  »     ,  *  , 

other  name  of  Saladin,  bv  whom    Judge's  Cave.    A  cleft  in  a  ponp 
it  was  cleared  of  the  sand  whi<;h       ot  rocks  near  New  Haven.  Conn., 


Joys  and  Sorrows  of  the  VirgiiL 

See  ViROiK. 

Judenstadt.  [ Jews'-townl.  A  h' 
mous  quarter  in  Prague,  Bohemis, 
occupied  by  Jews,  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  Ghettoi,  or 
Jews'  quarters,  of  those  ezisdng 
in  any  city.  The  Jews  wen 
formerly  confined  here,  and  the 
gates  locked  at  eiffht  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  but  ful  restrictiou 
are  now  removed.  In  this  cloie 
quarter  of  narrow  labyrinthine 
streets  are  huddled  together  Mme 
8,000  Jews.  Jt  is  supposed  to  lie 
the  oldest  Jewish  settlement  in 
Europe,  the  colony  having  ex- 
isted, according  to  tradition,  b^ 
fore  the  downfall  of  Jemsslem. 
In  another  quarter  of  the  city  is  i 
celebrated  Jewish  cemeteiy  o( 
great  antiquity,  but  no  longer 
used. 


had  filled  it.  ,  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  cut  in  the  rock  Y)y  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  built  in 
two  stages,  tne  water  being  raised 
from  the  bottom  to  the  tirst  stage 
by  donkeys  or  bullocks,  and  from 
the  first  stage  to  the  top  in  the 
same  manner. 

Joux,  Ch&teau  de.  A  noted  cas- 
tle near  Pontarlier  in  France, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  mem- 
orable as  having  been  the  place 
of  confinement  of  Toussaint  L' 
Onverture,  who  died  here,  and 
also  of  Mirabeau. 

Solely  by  wav  of  varlntlon,  not  ofalle- 
Tiation  (rspoclalljr  as  tho  If  Cerberus  too 
has  been  t>owitcned),  he  has  this  sinner 
[Mirabeau]  removetl  in  May  next,  after 
M)mc  nine  months  space,  to  tlie  Castle  of 
Jotur;  an  "old  Owl's  nest,  with  a  few 
invalids,"  among  the  Jura  Mountain*. 

Carlyle. 

Joux,  Oolonne  de.  See  Coloxnk 
DE  Joux. 

Joyeuse,  La.  The  sword  of  Char- 
lemapnc.  It  was  found  lying  by 
the  side  of  the  emperor  wlien  his 
tomb  at  Aix-la-Chap<»Ilo  was 
opened  in  007  by  Otho  III.  Most 
of  the  relics  there  found  were 
8ul»SH(^uently  removed  to  Vienna, 
Austria. 


where  the  famous  regicides  Goffe 
and  Whalley  were  secreted  for  a^ 
time  in  l(i61. 

Judgment,  Last.    See  Last  Jcdo- 

MEXT. 

Judgment  of  Paris.  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rul»ens  (1577-1640).  It 
is  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don. 

2.  A  picture  by  Angelica  KanfF- 
man  (1741-1807). 

Judgment  of  Solomon.  1.  A 
picture  by  Giorgio  Barbarelli, 
commonly  called  Giorgione  (1477- 
1511).  In  the  UflSzi  Palace,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

2.   A  noted  picture  by  Benja- 
min Rol)ert  Haydon  (17»>-1»46). 

Judgment  of  the  Oods.  See  Feast 
OF  TiiK  Gods. 

Judith  and  Holofemes.  A  well- 
known  bronze  statue  by  Donato 
di  Betto  Bardi,  called  Donatello 
(I38.'i-I4(>(i).  In  the  Loggia  de' 
Lanzi,  Florence,  Italy. 


••  The  Judith  —  a  atrange  rather 
than  an  attractive  work —  was  removed 
ft-om  the  Medici  Palace  in  the  vear 
1405,  and  set  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  of  the  Qovcmment.** 

Orimm^  TVonf. 


a  HoLofenui.  One  ot 
M  of  Mictiul  Anmlo 
>.    Id  the  BUtlua  Cliap- 

1  Holofemee.  An  ad- 
■icture  by  Crlatofano 
17T-ltEl).  In  the  Pitti 
Horence,  Italy.  There 
itIoiiB  of  this  pifiture,  one 
Ivedere,  Vienna,  another 
III,  Florence. 
\t.  A  cnlelmted  temple 
rDkat,  In  Inilia.  It  is 
tamoiu  place  of  pllgrlm- 
EUadoKtan.  The  name 
lUlslRnifleB  the  Lord  of 
III.  In  thin  temple  is 
e  fcortteouaiy  decorated, 

ratrftd  on  (eatal  davB 
IT  moving  upon  whaelB, 
Irawn  bv  people.  The 
[,  that  while  this  car  waa 
.loDK  the  crodded  streets 

of  devout  worshippers 
hrow  thBiQselves  upon 
id  In  oTiler  1«  lie  crushed 
rheeis.  as  an  act  of  aac- 

the  idol  ileity,  is  now 
od  lo  lie  a  eross  eiuRK^ra- 

lose  o[  life  which  occa- 
attends  tlie  movliia  Ve- 
nn the  result  of  accident 


tit  AilMIc  Sodcly  hu  pre- 
e  French  Govcmmsni  wlih 


'  or  Jugnrnauu  Tbl>  prc- 
dmen  or  art  of  th«  Ulddlu 
B)  U  pUicrd  in  IbL-  Lout 


An  troddm  Bna«B>Dt  tw  jmi  "**  ?™« 

WbD  Mllo-  cine,  Had  jhnut  Ibe  HbmUt 

wheeU  iluDK-  gtMStt. 

JnlUet,  Colonne  da.  BeeCoLOVVC 

B  JUILLIT. 

Jollan,  St.    Bee  St.  Julian. 
Jalina  Ovur.    Bee  Deatb  of  Jr< 
B  Ckkar   «nd  Tkiumfhs  of 

Jnllua  IZ.  A  celebrated  portrait  ot 
this  pope  by  Rapliael  Sando 
{i483-l5-i)),  representing  him  as 
snated  In  an  arm-chair,  wrapt  In 
raedilation.  It  Is  adjudged  one  ol 
Raphael's  best  portraits.  Among 
the  well-known  copies  of  thin 
picture  are  one  in  the  UfUzi  Oal- 
fer;.  Florence,  one  in  the  Hatlon- 
al  Gallery,  London,  and  another 
In  the  Berlin  Huseom. 

Jumma  Huajeed.  A  famous  Mo- 
hammedan temple  or  moaqne  at 
Delhi,  Uindostan.  It  is  built  of 
sanilstone  and  white  marble. 

JunsfemstieK.  [The  Maiden's 
Walk.]  A  fashionable  prome- 
oade  in  the  city  of  Hambnrj;, 
Germany.  It  is  a  broad  walk 
around  the  sides  ot  a  basin  ot 
water  formed  by  damming  up 
the  small  rivet  Alster.    It  Is  a 


ot 


[.  ■nd  Uilgb.  witb 


leotm 


lings  when  the; 

the  water  Is  covered  with  gayly- 
iminted  boats. 
Junior  ITnit«d  Bei*vice  Olub.    A 
London   club,  founded   in  1836. 
See  United  SitnvicK  Club. 


'^rs.'S.iS'" 


Juno.    A  celebrated  head  of  the 

Sjddess  in  the  Villa  Ludnvisi, 
,om  e ,  a  n  d  hence  aen  eral  Iv  known 
aatbeLudovlBl  Jimo.  It  has  been 
ascrilwd  to  the  Gn-ek  dculptor, 
Polycleltiis  the  Elder  («3  7-^13* 
B.C.).    Bee  Barberini  Ji^no. 

«a-"Thrro   !•   ■  brail   of  'Juaa, 

Qurt-n.' paMeHlnHii  Knnilour  uidie- 

tluiitnvM  Hltogvtber  ■ubllnie.    I  do  not 

ImUeiv  Ihetu  ii  nuy  UilnK  (Uperlor  to  il 

I      lu  Itonie.''  Taint,  Tna: 
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Juno.    See  Jupitbs  axd  Jrxo. 
Jupiter  [of  Phidiaa].    See  Oltm- 

PIAM  Jt'PITKR. 

Jupiter  and  Antiope.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Antonio  AUe- 
eri,  surnamed  Correggio  (Uitt- 
1534),  pronounced  **  the  ch^  rfVw- 
vre  of  the  master  in  the  mytho- 
logical claRs"  of  subjects.  It  is 
now  in  the  tribune  of  the  Iiouvre, 
Paris. 

Jupiter  and  lo.    See  lo  and  Jctpi- 

TRR. 

Jupiter  and  Juno.  A  fresco  by 
Annibale  Caracci  (1560-1609).  In 
the  Famese  Palace,  Rome. 

Jupiter,  Education  of.  A  picture 
by  Giulio  Romano  (14(12-1546). 
Now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Jupiter  Latialis.  See  Tkmplb  op 
Ji'piTKB  Latialis. 

Jupiter  Stator,  Temple  of.  See 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Statob. 

Jurisprudence.  A  celebrated  fres- 
co by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520), 


representing  the  science  of  Jnrit- 
prudence  in  its  two  divisiODi  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  with 
female  figures  personifying  Pn- 
dence.  Fortitude,  and  Tempos 
ance,  ana  the  figures  of  IH>pe 
Gregory  XI.,  and  the  Empenir 
Justinian.  This  picture  fonui 
one  of  the  series  of^  four,  entitled 
respectively,  Theoloffy,  Poetrj, 
Philosophy,  and  Junsprudenoe, 
which  were  intended  to  exhiUt 
the  lofty  subjects  of  thought  with 
which  the  human  mind  u  oocq- 
pied.  They  are  all  in  the  Caae- 
ra  della  S^gnatura  of  the  Vati- 
can, Rome. 

Justice  and  Diwina  Venfeiiiee 
pursuing  Orima.  An  admired 
picture  by  Pierre  Prud'hon  (17W- 
1823).    In  the  Louvre,  Pkuris. 

Justice.  See  Bsdof  JusncBind 
Palais  de  Justice. 

Justina,  St.  See  St.  Justzva  mxo 
THE  Duke  of  Fbrbara. 

Juvenis  Adorana.    See  BoT  psat- 
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Kaabah.    See  Caaba. 

KailasA.    A  famous  cave-temple  at 
Elora,  in  the  Deccan,  India. 


,    ••  A  mMrniflcent  Jewel  in  ntone, 

as  larg«  an  ihe  Ko3ral  ExcbaDge  of  Lon- 
don, made  of  a  single  iiiolated  rock, 
hollowed  within  and  magniflcently 
carvvd  without.  Nothing  ia  wanting 
to  render  its  proportions,  its  grace,  and 
iU  beauty  perfvct.  The  hand  of  a 
master  must  have  fhsbioned  this  gor- 
geous structure  which  comprises  chap- 
els, porticos,  colonnades  supported  by 
figures  of  elephants,  two  basilisks  39 
feet  high,  a  pagoda  100  feet  high,  flights 
of  stairft,  and  galleries  made  solemn 
with  a  dim  and  almost  a  religious  light. 
The  whole  structure  covers  a  space  of 
340  feet  in  k-UKth  by  190  feet  in  breadth, 
and  the  exterior  walls  are  separated 
from  the  cliff  to  which  the  rock  origi- 
nall3'  belonged  by  an  excavated  passage 
28  to  32  feet  in  width;  so  that  this 
wonderful  n>ck-temple  ia  completely 
isolated  in  the  centre  of  a  court  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  flank  of  the  hill. 
T^me,  passing  over  the  walls  covered 
with  innumerable  statues,  has  black- 
ened them;  but  in  robbing  them  of 
much  it  has  altM>  imparted  to  them  a 
real  beauty.  And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  strange  sculptures  of 
Elora  arc  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
shapeless  works  of  our  middle  ages; 
and  thouarh  they  are  wanting  in  the  re- 
pose of  the  Eg}'ptian  sculptures,  they 
seem  to  live  and  breathe  with  a  mon- 
etrous  life."  Z^/erre,  TV*.  Donald. 

^aiserstuhl.  [Csesar's  Seat.]  An 
eminence  rising  above  Heidel- 
berg, in  Germany,  and  affording 
a  magnificent  view. 

^arUtein.  [Charles's  Stone.]  A 
famous  feudal  castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  Bohemian  kings, 
bnilt  in  tlie  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  still  in  a 
?;ood  state  of  preservation,  not 
ar  from  Prague. 

Xamak,  Temple  of.    See  Temple 
OF  Karnak. 


A  ruin  in  ancient  Babylon 
on  the  supposed  site  of  the  palace 
of  Nebuctiadnezzar. 


Katherine  Docks.  See  St.  Kath* 
ERiNE  Docks. 

Kasan    CathedraL     The    metro- 

Solitan  church  of  St.  Petersburg, 
edicated  to  our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
standing  upon  the  Nevskoi  Pros- 
nekt.  It  is  built  of  gray  Fin- 
land granite,  and  was  intended 
to  be  a  copy  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  having  a  circular  colon- 
nade in  front  like  the  latter,  but 
is,  however,  only  a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  it. 

Where  are  our  shallow  fords  ?  and  where 
The   power  of  Kazan  with  ItM  fourfold 

Kates  ? 
From  the  prison  windows  our  maidens  fair 
Talk  of  us  still  through  tho  Iron  urates. 

Lang/eHoir.  Adaptation. 

Kaxan  looks  down  trom  the  Volga  wall, 

brlsht  in  the  darkest  weather; 
And  the  (.Christian  chime  and  the  Moslem 
call 
Sound  from  her  towers  togj'ther. 

E.  D.  Proctor. 

Kazan,  Defile  of.  An  extraonli- 
nary  pass  in  the  Lower  Danube, 
through  wlii(;h  the  river  rushes. 
A  road  is  carried  along  the  bank 
by  tunnelling  through  the  per- 
pendicular cliffs. 

Kearsarge,  The.  A  Union  ship  of 
war,  commanded  by  Capt.  Wms- 
low,  which,  on  the  ll>th  of  June, 
18G4,  destroyed  the  Confederate 
privateer  Alabama^  off  the  coast 
of  France,  near  Cherbourg. 

Kelso  Abbey.  An  ancient  ruined 
monastery  in  the  town  of  Kelso. 
Scotland. 

Kenilworth  Oastle.  A  magnifi- 
cent ruined  mansion,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque 
feudal  remains  in  England,  ut 
Kenilworth,  near  Leamington. 
It  is  familiar  to  readers  through 
the  description  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  liis  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Kenilworth  Castle  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  m 
his   insurrection  against   Henry 
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m.  John  of  Gaunt,  cominfi;  into 
possession  of  the  castle,  enlarged 
it  by  magnificent  buildings. 
Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  it 
upon  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Iieicester,  who  also  made  impor- 
tant additions.  It  was  disman- 
tled after  the  civil  war  of  Charles 
I. 

49"  "  Of  this  lordly  palace,  wbero 

f>rinces  fonated  and  heroc*  fought,  now 
u  the  bloody  earnest  of  storm  and 
siege,  now  in  the  games  of  chivalry, 
where  beauty  dealt  the  prize  which 
valor  won,  all  is  now  desolate.  The 
musxy  ruins  of  the  castle  only  servo  to 
show  what  their  splendor  once  was, 
and  to  impress  on  the  musing  visitor 
the  transitory  value  of  human  posses- 
sions." Sir  Walter  ScoU. 


,    ••  Some  of  the  ivy  that  mantles 

this  building  has  a  trunk  as  large  as  a 
nmn'i«  body,  ond  throws  out  number- 
less strong^  annD,  which,  interweaving, 
embrace  and  interlace  half-falling  tow- 
em,  and  bold  them  up  in  a  living,  grow- 
ing m:u)i4  of  green.  The  walls  of  one 
of  the  oldest  towers  are  sixteen  feet 
thick.  The  former  moat  presi>nts  only 
a  grassy  holluw.  What  was  formerly 
the  gate-liouoe  iit  still  inhnbited  by  the 
family  who  have  the  can:  of  the  build- 
ing. The  land  around  irt  choicely  and 
carefully  laid  out."    J/rn.  If.  B,  i>toice. 

Hcardo't  thou  whnt  the  I  vv  siKhed, 
WnviUK  where  all  eUe  hath  died. 
In  the  place  of  regal  mirth, 
Nuw  the  sUent  Ketiilieorth. 

Felicia  llenuuu. 

Kennedy.    See  Castle  Kennedy. 

Kennington  Common.  An  en- 
closure (comprising  some  20 
acres)  in  Lambeth,  £iOnd(m,  once 
celebrated  as  a  place  of  gathering 
for  pugilists  and  also  itinerant 
preachers,  and  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  Chartist  meet- 
ing in  ]84>s.  It  has  now  l>een  con- 
verted into  a  park.  Whitetleld 
used  to  preacn  here  to  great 
crowds  of  people. 

43-  "Sunday,  May 6,  1731.  At  six 
in  the  evening  went  and  preached  at 
Kennington,  but  such  a  sight  I  never 
saw  before.  Some  supposed  there 
were  above  30,000  or  40,000  people,  and 
near  fourscore  coaches,  besides  great 
numbers  of  horses ;  and  there  was  such 
an  awful  silence  amongst  them,  and 
tlie  word  of  God  came  with  such 
power,  that  all  seemed  pleasingly  sur- 


prised.   I  contlnned  my  dlaeoone  flu 
an  hour  and  a  half.** 

Georffe  WhUefUWt  Dfvf. 

Kenninffton  Park.  A  modern 
park  in  London,  formerly  known 
as  Kennington  Common.  See 
iupra, 

Kensal-Green  Oemetery*  On  the 
Harrow  Road,  two  and  a  half 
miles  l)eyond  Paddington,  Lon- 
don.   It  occupies  eighteen  acrea. 

Kensington.  A  parish  of  London, 
containing  several  hamlets.  The 
palace  oi  Kensington  is  in  8t 
Margaret's  parish,  Westminster. 

Kensington  Qardena.  Extensive 
pleasure-grounds  attached  toKen- 
sington  Palace,  London,  England, 
much  frequented  during  the  Lon- 
don season.  The  gardens  werB 
laid  out  in  the  time  of  William 
III.,  and  at  first  consisted  of  onlj 
26  acres. 

Where  Ketmngton  high  o'er  the  odgbbor 

ing  lands 
Midst  grems  and  sweets  a  regal  fiibfle 

stands. 
And  sees  each  spring,  luxuriant  In  ber 

bowers, 
A  snow  of  blossoms  and  a  wild  of  flow<n«. 
The  tlamos  of  Britain  oft  In  cmwd*  rfiMir 
To  groves  and  lawns  and  unpoUutcd  sir. 

Wi«e  and  Loudon  are  our  hrrole  ptef«: 
and  If,  as  a  critic,  1  may  sinale  Mt  inT 
passage  of  their  works  to  eoonmend.  1 
shall  talie  notice  of  that  part  in  the  apptf 
garden  at  Kensinglcm.  which  at  flr^t  wta 
nothing  but  a  gravei-pit.  Spertwttf- 

Here  in  Keiuington  are  some  of  tbemo«fc 
poetical  bits  of  tree  imd  stump  and  sannX^ 
brovm  and  green  glen,  and  tawuy  earth. 

Kensington  Museum.    See  Soii*^ 
Kensington  Musbcm. 

Kensington  Palace.  A  royal  rest  ^ 
dence  of  the  English  sovereigns 
situated  about  two  miles  west  oX 
London.  William  and  Mary  live<^ 
here,  and  here  Marv  died  in  IQDir- 
and  William  in  1702.  After  th^ 
death  of  William  III.,  Anne  antl^ 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  lired^ 
at  Kensington  Palace,  the  latte^ 
dyin^  hero  in  1708,  and  the  for-^ 
mer  in  1714.  Queen  Victoria  wa^ 
horn  hero  May  24,  1819.  It  for-^ 
merly  contained  the  collection  o^ 
pictures  known  as  the  Kensing-^ 
ton  Collection. 
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UttuVu  Hole.  A  cftTem  near  Tor- 
quay, England,  celebrated  for  its 
ossiferous  remains. 

Kevin's  Kitchen.  See  St.  Kkv- 
in's  Kitchen. 

Kew  Botanical  Gardens.  An  en- 
closure, 270  acres  in  extent,  at 
Kew,  near  London,  containing 
the  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetable 
curiosities  of  all  countries. 

Kayne's  WelL  See  St.  Kztnx's 
Wkll. 

Kays  of  St.  Peter.  See  Dslivk&- 
iNo  thb  Keys. 

Khasna,  The.  The  great  temple 
of  Petra,  occupying  an  unrivalled 
situation  opposite  the  opening  of 
the  Sik,  and  in  full  view  of  every 
one  entering  the  city.  Almost  the 
entire  structure  is  hewn  in  the 
rock  :  and  the  age,  and  even 
the  puri)ose  of  the  monument,  are 
matters  of  controversy.  Its  name, 
meaning   **the   Treasure,"    was 

fiven  to  it  by  the  Aral)S,  who 
ave  a  tradition  that  vast  treas- 
ures of  jewels  and  money  were 
once  placed  in  the  nm  upon  the 
top  of  the  fa/9ade,  where  they  are 
still  carefully  guarded  by  jealous 
genii. 

M^  **  With  conanmnuite  skill  hnvc 
the  Architt^u  of  Petra  availed  them- 
■elve«  of  remarkable  natural  formation 
to  dazzle  the  atranger,  as  he  emerges 
from  an  all  but  subterranean  deflle,  by 
the  enchanting  prospect  of  one  of  their 
noblest  monuments.  Most  fortunate, 
too,  were  they  in  the  material  out  of 
which  it  is  hewn ;  for  the  rosy  tint  of 
the  portico,  sculptured  pediment,  and 
statues  overhead,  contrasts  flnelv  with 
the  darker  masses  of  rugged  cliff  above 
and  around,  and  the  deep  green  of  the 
ve|(etatJon  at  its  base.  The  monument 
is  m  wonderful  preservation ;  some  of 
the  most  delicate  details  of  the  carv- 
ing are  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  ese- 
cuted  yesterday.** 

Murray'9  Handbook, 

MS'  **  ItM  position  Is  wonderfully 
fine,  and  its  material  and  preservation 
very  striking;  but  it  is  inconceivable 
how  any  one  can  praise  its  architecture. 
This  temple,  called  bv  the  Arabs  '  Pha- 
raoh's Treasury,*  is  absolutely  set  in  a 
niche.**  Jfiaa  Martinfau. 

4^  '*  One  of  the  most  elegant  re- 
mains oi  aoUquity  existing  in  tiyria.*' 

BwTckhardt, 


._  **  The  typical  and  most  beatitl- 
fhl  tomb  of  this  place  [Petra]  is  that 
called  the  Khasne,  or  Treasury  of  Pha> 
raoh.  .  .  .  'I*hough  all  the  forms  of  the 
architecture  are  Uoman,  the  details  are 
so  elegant  and  generally  so  well  de- 
signed, that  there  must  have  been  some 
Grecian  influence  brought  to  bi>ar  upon 
the  work."  Ftrguanon. 

Khuttub  Minar.  A  famous  pillar 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Delhi, 
India.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
240  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of 
35  feet,  diminishing  to  less  than 
10  feet  at  the  top.  It  consists  of 
five  stories,  the  three  lower  being 
of  red  sandstone,  and  the  two 
upper  of  white  marble. 

**As  I  stood  a  short  distance  from 
the  base,  my  gaze  travelling  slowly 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  from  top  to 
bottom,  Mr.  IMace  declared  it  to  be  tho 
Anest  ftingle  tower  in  the  world,  uiid 
asked  nie  whether  I  did  not  think  r^p. 
I  8aid  *no,'  for  juHt  then  I  had  Giult(/s 
Florentine  Campanile  and  the  Giralda 
of  Seville  in  mind,  and  could  not  ven- 
ture to  place  it  above  them ;  but  the 
longer  I  looked,  the  more  its  beauty 
grew  ui>on  me ;  and  after  spending  tluvo 
or  four  hours  in  its  vicinity,  I  no  lon- 
ger doubted.  It  /«,  beyond  quention, 
tho  finest  shaft  in  the  world." 

Bayard  Taylor, 

Kidron.  A  brook  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible,  and  associated 
with  the  later  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Christ. 

Kieran's  Chair.  See  St.  Kieran's 
Chair. 

Kilchum  Castle.  A  massive 
.stronghold  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury near  Dalpially,  Argyli»,  Scot- 
land.   It  is  now  an  imix>sing  ruin. 

Abandoned  by  thy  niK^-'ed  wire 
Nor  by  »oft  peace  adopted,  though  in  place 
And  in  dimensiun  such  thai  tbuu  mlglit'st 

seem 
But  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  HoverelKn 

Itinl. 
IIuKC  Cruachan.  Wordsworth. 

Kildare,  Curragh  of.  Sec  Cur- 
KAGH  OF  Kildare. 

Kilkenny  Castle.  The  scat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  in  Kilken- 
ny, Leinster  Countv,  Ireland.  It 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 

Kilcoleman.  A  picturesque  ruined 
castle  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ire- 
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land.    It  was  once  the  home  of 
Edmund  Si)enBer,  the  poet. 


"  Four  years  of  happy  tranquil- 
lity hcru  paMed  away,  bearing  for  the 
world  the  {(loriouM  fruit  of  the  fintt 
three  bitolca  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  TheM; 
he  conveyed  to  London  in  company 
with  liii»  friend,  i-'Ir  Walter  liiilelKh, 
and  tliere  publii>)ie<l  thcin.  ...  A 
dreadfui  cnluiuity  now  awaited  him. 
Tlie  Tyrone  rebellion  broke  out  (in 
l.'VOS) ;  his  estate  was  plundered ;  Kil- 
colenian  was  burned  by  the  Irish;  in 
the  tl:inu>«  his  youngest  child  iMrrisbed; 
and  he  was  driven  into  KnKland  with 
his  wife  and  remaining  children,  —  a 
pour  and  wretched  exile.  From  this 
ulHietion  he  never  recovered,  dying 
a  year  after  in  an  obscure  lodging  In 
Loudon  in  extreme  indigence." 

Mr.  and  J/r«.  Hall. 

Kilcrea.  A  beautiful  ruined  friary 
or  abl>ey  in  the  county  of  Cofk, 
Ireland. 

Kilmallock  Abbey.  An  intcrest- 
inj;  nionoMtic  abbey  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Kimbolton  Castle.  The  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Manche«ter,  near 
Iluntinjjdon,  England. 

BGS"  **  Though  pulled  about,  and  re- 
built  hy  Sir  John  Vnnbrugh,  the  castle 
liuH  still  a  grand  antique  nnd  feudal 
air.  The  memories  which  hang  about 
it  are  in  the  last  dogriH.*  romantic  and 
ImpoHing.  There  Queen  Kathorine  of 
Aragon  died.  There  the  Civil  Wars 
triok  Hhape.  .  .  .  Kimbolton  is  perhaps 
the  only  house  now  left  in  Knifland  in 
which  yuu  Vill  live  and  move,  distin- 
ifuimhed  at«  the  scene  of  an  net  in  one  of 
JShakeHiM'arc's  plavs.  .  .  .  Vor  a  grnu- 
ine  Shukcspcrian  house,  in  which  men 
Mill  live  nnd  love,  still  dress  and  dine, 
to  which  vucMts  come  and  go,  in  which 
children  frir»k  and  sport,  where  shall 
we  look  beyond  the  wall»of  Kimbolton 
Castle?  "  Ilepicorth  l>ixon. 

King  Arthur's  Palace.  The  name 
fjiven  to  the  vast  intrcnchraenta 
of  an  ancient  Roman  or  British 
<>innp,  still  existing  in  a  ruined 
state;,  in  the  ancient  Camelot,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  Queen's  Cam- 
el. England. 

King:  Arthur's  Round  Table.  A 
singular  and  very  ancient  circu- 
lar area,  surroundt»d  ])y  a  fosse 
and  mound,  and  supmsed  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  practice  of 


the  feats  of  chi  valiv,  near  Penrith, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
England. 

He  passed  red  Penrith**  TabkRami 
For  feats  of  chivalnr  renowned. 

Sir  WUUrSctlt. 


"  A  circular  intrenebment.aboat 
half  a  mile  from  rcnrlth,  is  thai  p^M- 
larly  termed.  The  circle  withiB  the 
ditch  is  about  160  paoca  In  drcomfer* 
ence,  with  openings,  or  approariict,  dl* 
rectly  opposite  to  each  other.  As  ths 
ditch  is  un  the  inner  side,  it  could  Dot 
be  intended  for  the  purpoM  of  defeaee; 
and  it  has  reasonably  been  coideetnred 
that  the  enclosure  was  designed  for  the 
solemn  exercise  of  feata  of  ehlviliT, 
and  the  embankment  around  for  the 
convenience  of  the  spectators.**    ScttL 

King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  See 
llouND  Table. 

King  Club,  or  Club  of  Kings.  A 
club  which  was  in  existence  In 
London  in  the  time  of  Charles II. 
(I(ki0-1«)85).  The  name  of  "King" 
was  applied  to  all  the  raembeis, 
and  Charles  was  himself  an  hon- 
orary member. 

King  John's  Castle.  1.  ThiBf(V- 
tress,  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury upon  a  rock  overlooking  the 
seal!  in  the  town  of  Carlinpo'^* 
Ireland,  commands  channing 
views  of  the  Mourne  Mountains. 
Near  this  castle  is  an  ancient  ah* 
liev,  now  in  ruins,  which  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  An  ancient  royal  residence 
and  fortress  at  Limerick,  Ireland. 

jKJi- "  The  castle  baa  endaivd  fw 
above  six  centuries;  in  all  the  "bat- 
tles, sieges,  fortunes,*  that  have  rince 
occurred,  it  has  been  the  object  po** 
coveteil,  perhaps,  In  Ireland,  by  the 
contending  parties ;  and  it  sUll  froww» 
a  dark  mass,  upon  the  waters  of  tb<) 
mighty  Shannon.**  _  „ 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  Bati- 

King  of  Clubs.  A  club  in  Ix)n(lon, 
founded  al>out  1801,  and  at  flPJ 
composed  of  a  few  lawyers  and 
literary  men.  The  meetings  oi 
the  club  were  hehl  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand.  Richard  Sharp  ("Con- 
versation Sharp")  was  rejjardea 
as  the  first  of  the  club;  and jne 
po(it  Ropers,  Sir  James  MackJ"' 
tosh,  Lady  Mackintosh,  and  oin- 
ers  were  frequent  attendants. 
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fcba  Beans.  SeeFzABTOF 
jra  OF  'THE  Bkans. 

the  ForeKt.  A  picture  by 
win  Landaeer  {1803-1873), 
lost  celebrated  modem 
'  of  animala. 

Ldoration  of  the.  See  Ad- 

K  OF  THE  MaQI 

leneh  and  Queen**  Bench. 
I  prison  in  London,  more 
y  known  as  the  Queen's 
,  Southwark.  Stow  relates 
le  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler 
)  down  the  houses  of  the 
blsey  and  King's  Bench,  in 
rarke."      The    Prince   of 

afterwards  Henry  V.,  was 
tted  to  this  prison.    It  was 

as  the  Upper  Bench  Pris- 

rins  the  Commonwealth. 

ing's  Bench  Prison  figures 

works  of  Dickens. 

ter.  — *'And  thU  1b  the  Bfttehl 
>r  the  flnt  time  in  many  revolv- 
B  the  overwhelming  pressure  of 
y  liabilities  was  not  proclaimed 
r  to  day  by  importunate  voices 
r  to  vacate  the  passaffe:  where 
s  no  knocker  on  ibe  door  for  any 
to  appeal  to ;  where  personal  scr- 
irooeas  was  not  required,  and  de- 
rere  merely  lodged  at  the  gate !  ** 

iHcktm. 

^ave.  A  cavern  near  Tor- 
n  Scotland.  It  derives  its 
from  the  tradition  that  it 
«npied  by  Fingal,  Bruce, 
her  Scottish  heroes.  The 
r  is  carved  with  rude  de- 
This  cave,  the  largest  of  a 
caves  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
owed  out  under  the  cliffs, 
.  Bupiwrted  partly  by  a 
I  pillar  that  divides  the 
portion  into  two  chambers. 

Jhapel.  A  rel  igious  edifice 
mont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
built  in  1754  on  the  site  of 
ir  church  edifice.  During 
r  of  the  Revolution  it  was 
roe  forsaken  by  its  loyalist 
lotion.  In  the  adjacent 
lijound,  which  has  been 
om  1630,  many  of  the  early 
IS,  including  Oov.  Win- 
are  interred. 

'The  edifice,  ita  records  and 
abippera  in  it,  are  illustrative 
K>nrt-epoch  of  life  in  Boston, 
be  royal  {^vcrnors.     A  state 


pew,  with  esDopy  and  drapary,  waa 
flfcted  up  In  the  cbapel  for  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont ;  and  the  royal  goveroor 
and  bia  deputy  were  alwaya  to  be  of 
the  veati^.  When  Joseph  Dudley 
came  borne  aa  governor,  be  aeema,  at 
least  in  part,  to  have  turned  bis  back 
upon  bis  own  place  for  worship  and 
communion.  His  own  armorial  bear- 
ings  and  escutcheon  were  bung  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  cbapei,  aa  were 
those  of  other  gentry,  (iov.  Hutchin- 
son after  blm  did  the  same.  The 
edifice,  in  fsct,  and  all  that  waa  done 
within  iu  walla,  and  ita  objecu  and 
purposes,  waa  a  typo  and  obtrusion  of 
royal  interference  with  tbe  usages, 
the  traditions,  and  tbe  dearest  attach- 
ments of  the  people.  Men  of  note  sat 
and  worshipped  in  that  first  royal 
chapel.  Among  ita  worshippers  were 
true  Episcopalians  by  birth  and  eon- 
ylction,  and  others  who,  without  any 
special  convictions,  might  reasonably 
seek  there  a  substitute  for  that  ospion- 

Xand  unwelcome  form  of  religious 
pensation  found  in  tbe  meeting- 
bouses.  Suspended  fkx>m  the  pillars 
were  tbe  escutcheons  of  Sir  Eumund 
Andros,  Francis  Nicholson,  Capt.  Ham- 
ilton, and  Govs.  Dudley,  Shutc,  Burnet, 
Belcher,  and  Shlrlev.  The  altar-piece, 
with  the  gilded  Gloria,  the  Creed,  the 
Commandments,  the  Lord*s  Prnver,  the 
organ,  the  surpliced  priest,  and,  above 
all,  the  green  boughs  of  Christmas, 
composed  altogether  a  sight  which 
some  young  Ihiritan  eves  longed,  and 
some  older  ones  were  shocked,  to  see.'* 

George  E,  EUia, 

The  Chapel,  last  of  sublunarv  things 
That  shticks  our  echoes  with  the  name  of 

Whose  beujjast  glistening  flrom  the  font 

and  fortfe. 
Rolled  its  proud  requiem  for  the  second 

Geonce, 
Solemn  and  swelling,  as  of  old  It  rang, 
Flings  to  the  wind  its  deep,  sonorous 

clang.  JUolmu. 

King's  Ooffee-house.  A  ru<le 
structure  in  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, formerly  much  frequented 
by  persons  from  various  ranks  of 
society. 

What  rake  is  ignorant  of  Ktng'x  Coffee- 
house  t  Fielding. 

King's  CoUege.  1.  An  ancient 
college  in  Cambridge,  England, 
one  of  the  13  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1441 ,  enjoying 
some  peculiar  privileges,  and 
noted  for  its  beautiful  chapel. 

The  groves  ofOranta,  and  her  gothic  halls, 
Ktng't  ColL,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  win- 
dows, and  old  walla.  Bvron 
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2.  An  ancient  college  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  founded  in  1494, 
by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
The  building  is  noticeable  for  the 
fine  carving  in  the  chapel  and 
library.  The  college  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  new  University  of 
Aberdeen. 


"  The  tower  of  It  [King**  Col- 
lege  J  ia  ■urmounted  by  a  maMive  atone 
cruwn,  which  forma  a  very  singular 
feature  in  every  view  of  Aberdeen,  and 
ia  said  to  be  a  perfectly  unique  apecl- 
men  of  architecture." 

Mr9.  n.  B,  Stoiot. 

3.  A  college  in  London,  founded 
in  1828,  and  occupving  the  east 
wing  of  Somerset  House. 

King's  CoUege  ChapeL  A  mag- 
nificent pile,  connected  with 
Kiuc's  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
lanu.  It  is  reganled  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  existence 
of  the  periH^ndicular  Gothic. 


«<  rpjj^  interior  ia  impoaing  from 
its  great  height,  from  tlie  aofeinn  bi'uuty 
and  aplf'ndor  of  the  Rtained  gliu**,  and 
from  the  magniiiccnt  fan-traccry  of  the 
vaulting,  which  extends,  bay  alter  bay, 
in  unbroken  and  unchanged  aucceMion, 
from  one  end  of  the  chaool  to  tlie 
othur."  rtrgu48on. 

—  nothing  cheered  our  way  till  first 
wo  daw 
The  long-riKifed  chapel  of  King'a  College 

lift 
TtirrotH  nnd  pinnacles  In  answering  fllea, 
Extended  high  above  a  du»ky  tsrove. 

Wordtworth. 

Tax  not  the  royal  aalnt  with  vain  expense. 
With  ill-matched  nima  the  architect  who 

I'lanned  — 
Albeit  laliorin^r  for  a  scanty  band 
Of  wbiti'^rubed  acholara  only  — thia  im- 
mense 
And  glurloua  work  of  fine  intelligence ! 

n»d. 

King's  College  Hospital.  Estab- 
lished in  London  for  the  sick 
l>oor,  to  afford  instruction  to  the 
Htiidents  of  King's  CoUoge,  in 
!«:«».  Tlio  first  stone  of  the  pres- 
ent building  was  laid  in  1852. 

King's  Head.  A  club  in  Ix)ndon, 
of  th(5  time  of  Charles  II.,  also 
known  as  the  Green-Uibbon  Club, 
from  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  green  riblx>n  to  be  worn  in  the 
hat,  founded  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, with  the  object  of  affording 
8upi)ort  to  the  court  an<l  govern- 
ment, and  of  influencing  Protes- 


tant zeaL     The  memben,  vto 
were  popularly  known  as  "bQ|i 
in  armour,"  from  the  pecuUu 
dress  which  they  wore,  cairied 
the  weapon  known  as  the  ProtM' 
tant  Flail.    According  to  Boger 
North,  at  the  time  of  the  pope* 
burning  procession  of  Koyember, 
1G80,  *'  the  Rabble  first  cbangrd 
their  title,  and  were  called  tk 
Mob  in   the   assemblies  of  this 
club.      It   was    their  Beast  o( 
Burden,  and  called  first  moMe 
vuUjuBf  but  fell  naturally  into  the 
contraction  of  one  syllable,  and 
ever  since  is  become  proper  Eng* 
lish."     The  club  declined  after 
these     celebrations    were   sap- 
pressed  in  1G83. 


**  The  gentlemen  of  that  worthy 
society  held  their  evening  aeaatonaoon- 
tlnually  at  the  King'a  Head  Tamn, 
over  a^ainat  the  Inner  Temple  Ualf. 
.  .  .  They  admitted  all  atrangen  that 
were  coufldinisfly  introduced;  for  H 
wa«  a  main  end  of  their  institutiuo  to 
make  proaelvtea,  capecially  of  the  raw 
CHtatcd  youth,  newly  come  to  town. 
Thla  coploua  nociety  were  to  the  fiw- 
tion  in  and  ahout  London  a  aort  of 
executive  power,  and,  hy  corrcapoD*!- 
ence,  all  over  England.  The  renilvet 
of  llie  more  retired  councila  of  th« 
ministry  of  the  Faction  were  brou(:te 
in  here,  and  orally  inainuatcd  to  tta« 
company,  whether  It  were  Ivrt,  drft- 
roationa,  commendationa,  pntjeeta,  (->£•• 
and  ao,  lilce  water  ditHiaed,  apread  aH 
over  the  town;  whereby  that  which 
waa  dtgeated  at  the  club  over  night, 
waa,  lilce  nouriahment,  at  every  9Mt^- 
bly,  male  and  female,  the  next  dif'i 
and  thua  the  younglinsa  taated  of  politi- 
cal adminiatration,  and  took  themaelre* 
for  notahle  counaellorai** 

King's  Head.  A  tavern,  not*" 
closed,  in  the  Poultry,  London* 
It  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  ^\ 
1066,  and  rebuilt.  It  was  at  fir**^ 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Rotf*^^ 
Also  a  King's  Head  in  Fenchurc^  ^ 
Street,  London,  anil  many  otlfc  "^ 
public  houses  of  this  name,  wbi  ^^ 
was  a  common  appellation. 

King's   Market.    [Dan.  Kongtwr^ 
Nytorv.]    The    principal   i 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Kings  of  Cologne.    See  Shrinb     ^ 
TUK  Three  Kings  or  CoLOOff"*" 
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Ponibfl  of  Um.   See  Tombs 
tKnrcM. 

nelL  A  mined  church  in 
id,  near  Blirkpatrick.  The 
ing  chnxchyara  is  the  scene 
ballad  of  "Fair  Helen  of 
»nnea" 

Uh  I  were  wliere  Hden  lies  t 
lit  and  dajr  on  me  ebe  criee. 
that  I  were^rhere  Helen  Uee 
mt£iribeoimeUL—l 

dub.  A  celebrated  asso- 
in  London,  founded  about 
ar  1700,  and  said  to  have 
I  its  name  from  a  certain 
)pher  Katt,  a  mutton-pie- 
>r  pastry-cook,  at  whose 
in  Shire  Lane  the  meetings 
club  are  supposed  to  have 
rst  held.  It  was  the  chief 
for  the  leaders  among  the 
,  and  originally  consisted 
Doblemen  and  gentlemen 

for  their  warm  attach- 
o  the  house  of  Hanover, 
uke  of  Marlborougli,  Sir 
Walpole,  Addison,  Steele, 
my  other  noted  men  of  the 
ere  members;  and  the  rep- 
i  of  the  club  is  literary  and 
as  well  as  political.  Here 
to  meet  many  of  the  finest 
Den  and  choicest  wits  of  the 
'  Queen  Anne  and  the  first 
.  Halifax  has  conversed 
omers  unbent,  Addison 
ed  over  a  bottle,  Congreve 

his  wit,  Vanbrugh  let 
s  easv  humor,  Garth  talked 
^mea."  Ward,  who  claims 
)  pieman  was  named  Chris- 
and  that  he  lived  at  the 
'  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  in 
Inn  Lane.says,  "the  cook's 
eing  Christopher,  for  brev- 
ed  Kit,  and  iiis  sign  being 
t  and  Fiddle,  they  very 
-  derived  a  quaint  denom- 
from  puss  and  her  mas- 
[  from  thence  called  them- 
of  the  Kit-Kat  Club.*' 
say  that  the  club  derived 
e  from  the  pie  itself  and 
m  the  maker  of  the  pie, 
B  being  a  regular  dish  at 
pers  oi  the  club. 

leetblcM  Ktt'Kat  took  his  name, 
tics  can  unriddle; 


Some  say  tnm  pastiy<«oolc  It  came, 
And  some  tktNn  Cat  and  Fiddle. 

From  no  trim  beaos  Its  name  it  boasts. 
Gray  statesmen  or  green  wits, 

But  flpom  this  pell-mell  peek  oftoaats 
Of  old  Kats  and  yoonf  Klta. 

JbrtmOmoL 

Klta  Goity- House.  A  famous 
cromlech  near  Aylesford,  Kent, 
England.  By  some  thoujght  to 
have  been  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Catigem, 
who,  with Horsa, was  killednere 
in  battle  A.D.  4S5.  The  monu- 
ment is  now  destroyed. 

Knife-grinder.    See  Arrotiko,  L'. 

Knight»  Death,  and  the  DevlL  A 
celebrated  engraving  by  Albert 
Diirer  (1471-1528),  the  German  ' 
painter  and  ensraver.  It  has 
been  prononncea  "  the  most  im- 
portant work  which  the  fantastic 
spirit  of  Clerman  art  has  ever  pro- 
duced. .  .  .  We  see  a  solitarv 
knight   riding   through   a  dark 

glen;  two  demons  rise  up  before 
im,  .  .  .  the  horrible  figure  of 
Death  on  the  lame  horse,  and  the 
bewildering  apparition  of  the 
Devil.  But  the  knight,  prepared 
for  combat  wherever  resistance 
can  avail,  .  .  .  looks  steadily  for- 
ward on  the  path  he  has  chosen, 
and  allows  these  creations  of  a 
delusive  dream  to  sink  again  into 
their  visionary  kingdom.  The 
masterly  execution  oi  the  engrav- 
ing  is  well  known."  The  print 
Ix^ars  date  1513. 

Knight.    See  Vision  of  a  Kxiort. 

Knookgraff on.  Moat  of .  See  Moat 
of  Knookoraffon. 

Knowle  Park.  A  fine  old  castel- 
lated mansion  near  London,  in 
the  county  of  Kent. 


"  Parte  of  It  date  fh>m  the  time 
of  King  John,  and  none  of  it  Is  more 
recent  than  the  time  of  Henry  Vni. 
It  is  very  extensive,  few  old  castles  be- 
ing so  large ;  and  it  has  an  awAil  bard, 
grim,  feudal  look,  so  slight  have  been 
the  changes  made  in  it." 

Oeorge  Ticknor, 

Knowsley  HaU(Fark).  A  splen- 
did baronial  mansion,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  Lancashire, 
England.  It  contains  some  cele> 
brated  art-treasures. 
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Kohinoor,  The.  [Mountain  of 
Light.  1  A  celebrated  diamond 
found  in  the  mines  of  Goloonda, 
India.  Its  original  weight  was 
7i£i  carats,  which  by  unskilful 
cutting  was  reduced  to  186.  Hav- 
ing been  recut  in  Amstenlam, 
1852,  it  was  still  further  reduced 
to  lO&i'^^  carats,  which  is  it-s  pres- 
ent weight.  This  diamond,  wliich 
for  a  long  time  was  a  chief 
feature  in  tlie  treasury  of  Delhi, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  1^1^  and  was  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria,  Juno  3,  1850. 

More  than  the  diamond  Koh-i-noor, 
wtilch  frllttera  among  their  crown -jew- 
els, they  [the  English]  prize  that  dull  peb- 
ble which  Is  wiser  than  a  man,  whose 
poles  turn  themselTes  to  the  (Kiles  of  the 
world,  and  whoso  axis  la  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  world.  Einenon. 

To  have  and  to  hold  for  one**"  own  prop- 
erty one  of  the  largest  diamonds  ever  dis- 
covered, is  no  douht  a  mngnlHcent  pos- 
aessioii :  but  in  a  purely  Rrtihtic  sense  I 
prefer  the  oriwin.il  Koh-i-noor,  w«ini  on 
the  arm  of  Runjeet  >Sitig  as  he  sat  "  cross- 
legged  in  his  voldeii  chair,  dressfd  in  sim- 
ple white,  with  a  sinule  string  of  huge 
pearls  n>und  his  waist,*'  to  the  Koh-i-nour 
cut  and  pared  (^own  to  ma  them  4 1  leal  *ym- 
metry  l)V  Eniilish  lapidaries  with  a  loisof 
one-third  of  its  weight.       C.  L.  Eastlate. 

Cracking  up  Hoston  f<>lkM.  — ftaid  the 
gentleman  with  the  diamond- piu^  whom, 
for  coiiv«>nlencc'  sake,  1  bhaii  hereafter 
call  the  Koh-inoor.  Hoimes, 

Kohlmarkt,  The.     [The  Cabbage 

Market.]    A  well-known  and  fine 

street  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Toledo  of  Naples,  the  CofM)  of 
Rome,  tlie  Kohl-market  of  Vienna,  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Boulevards  of  Paris, 
have  each  impressed  me  strongly  with 
their  maKniflcence:  but  they  are  re>illy 
nothing  to  Regent  Street        N^  F.  Willis. 

Koniggratz  Strasse.  [Kuniggratz 
Str<^et.]  A  well-known  street  in 
Berlin,  Prussia. 

Xbnigsbau.    See  New  Palace. 

KonigsstuhL  [King's  Seat.]  A 
vaulted  hall  near  the  town  of 
Rhense  on  the  Rhine,  once  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  electors 
of  the  German  empire.  The  buihl- 
ing  now  standing  is  chiefly  mod- 
ern. 

KSnigsstein.  [King's  Stone.]  1. 
A  celebrated  fortress  in  Saxony, 
situated  at  a  height  of  alK)ut  780 
feet  al)ove  the  river  £11)6.  It  has 
been  regarded  as    impregnable, 


both  on  acconnt  of  its  isolited 
I)Osition  with  regard  to  other  com* 
manding  heights  (the  LdlieiistdB 
and    Pfaffenstein   are  about  If 
miles  distant),  and  from  tbe  ex- 
treme  steepness  of  the  escarp* 
ments  by  wiiich  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is  approached  by  a  sloping  petb 
cut  in  tiie  rock,  and  by  a  slanting 
wooden  bridge,  which  can  be  re* 
moved  in  time  of  war.     Water 
for  the  fortress  is  obtained  from 
a  well  613  feet  deep,  cat  in  tbe 
solid  rock.    The  valuable  woriu 
of  art  of  Saxony  owe  their  pwa- 
ervation  to  the  fortress  of  Koni)^ 
stein,  and  treasures  of  various 
kinds  have  often  been  placed  beie 
for  safe  keeping.    Frederick  An- 
gtistus   II.  made   the  fortreaa  a 
retreat  in  the  time  of  die  Seven 
Years'  War. 

2.  A  ruined  fortress  whicb 
stands  higli  alx)ve  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  castle  was  demol- 
ished by  the  French  in  1796. 

Kratzer,  Nicholas.  A  picture  by 
Ilans  Uoll)ein  the  Younger  (149b- 
1543),  the  (rerman  painter.  It  is 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Kremlin,  The.    A  hill  and  quarter 
in  >roscow,  Russia,  containing  an 
imposing  collection  of  buildings, 
palaces,   churches,   and   towers, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  sixty  feet 
in  height  and  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference.   Among  the  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  ohl  and  new 
palaces  of  the  czars,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Michael,  the  Church 
of  the  A8.sum]>tion,  the  tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Basil.    The  old  palace  of  the 
czars,  the    Terema^  or    balcony, 
forms  the  rear  wing  of  the  new 
palace  [Granovitaya  Palata].  The 
former  was  mainly  destrov«?d  in 
the  tire  of  1812  during  the  l^ench 
occupation  of  the  city,  the  latter 
was  built  in  1816.    See  Ivak  Vb- 
LiKi,  St.  Basil,  et«. 


_  *•  If  MoHCow  l8  the  Mecca  of  the 
RuHi«ianA,  the  Krtmlin  18  it«  Kaiil>a. 
Within  itH  ancient  waMk  is  gathered  all 
that  is  holiest  in  religion  or  mo«t  cher- 
iRhed  in  hiftturical  tradition.  .  .  .  lu 
verv-  gate*  arc  i)rotected  by  miraclea, 
and  the  pcnrant  from  adifltant  province 
eutcrs  them  with  much  the  Mune  feeling 
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M  a  Jewish  pllffrim  enten  the  long- 
lost  dty  of  Zion.*^        £ayard  Taylor, 


*•  Every  elty  In  Russia  had  Its 
Blremlln,  as  everv  one  In  Spain  had  its 
Aleasar;  and  aU  were  adorned  with 
walls  deeply  machloolated,  and  Inter- 
spersed with  towers.  Within  were 
enclosed  five-domed  churcbeii  and  bel- 
fries, Just  as  at  Moscow,  though  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  the  importance 
of  the  eity.**  Fergu^ton, 

Mind  that  I  gild  the  Inralidet 
To  match  the  KrtnUin  Dome. 

Walter  Thombury. 

The  b^Us  that  roclE  the  Krtmhn  tower 
Like  a  strong  wind,  to  and  fh>,  — 

Sliver  sweet  lu  its  lopmost  bower. 
And  the  thunder's  bourn  below. 

E.  D.  Proei<fr. 

ICubbet  es  Sukhrah.  rXhe  Dome 
of  the  Bock.]  See  Mosque  of 
Omab. 

KuhBtalL  A  remarkable  natural 
arch  through  a  rocky  wall  or 
rampart  IfiO  feet  thick,  in  the  re- 

g'on  known  as  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
,nd,  near  its  capital,  Schandau. 
The  place  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  having  been  used  by 
the  mountaineers  as  a  hiding- 
place  for  their  cattle  in  time  of 
war. 


Kyburg  Castle.  An  ancient  Aus- 
trian stronghold  near  Winter- 
thur,  Switzerland.  The  regalia 
of  the  empire  was  formerly  kept 
here. 

KyffhiCaser,  The.  A  famous  ru- 
ined castle,  crowning  an  eminence 
in  Thuringia,  underneath  which, 
in  a  vault,  the  Emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa  is  fabled  to  lie  en- 
chanted 

The  ancient  Barbaroasa, 
Friedricb,  the  Kslser  great. 

Within  the  cantle-cavem 
Sits  in  encbsnted  state. 

He  did  not  die ;  but  ever 
Waits  in  the  chamber  deep. 

Where,  hidden  under  the  castle, 
He  sat  himself,  to  sleep. 

The  splendor  of  tlie  empire 

lie  tool^  with  him  sway. 
And  back  to  earth  will  bring  it 

When  dawns  the  chuAeii  day. 

Jiiieieertt  Tram. 

Far  within  the  lone  KyffhUtuer^ 
With  a  lamp  red  gUinnicring  by. 

Sits  the  aged  Emperor  Fredencl^, 
At  a  marble  table  nigh. 

Btnanuel  GeiheU  TVoas. 

Fall  darlily  loomed  Kyffhauser 
ThrouKh  fog  which  mTowIv  broke, 

When  first  the  spellbound  kaiser 
From  his  long  sleep  awoke. 

Ferdmand  Freiltgrath^  Thnia 


IiabonrkKB  NIt 

Zdbrrlnth.      1.    One  of  the  most 

remarkahle  and  in,val«riou9 

Lakii  MtEriK.  Accuniiug  to  Ida- 
liKtlio,  the  EjKyiitian  lilguiriaii.  It 
was  Imill  by  McBria  aa  a  Bejiiil- 
chre  lot  biinselt.  In  IHti  the  site 
o[  this  monument  was  eicavateil 
and  eiploreil  by  a  Frmtsian  expe- 
ditloa  under  Lepgiiis.  but  without 
fully  satiafaclory  rtmults.  It  was 
described  aud  greatly  admired  by 
Herodotus,  who  sayn  that  It  sur- 
passed the  Py  rami  da,  and  con- 
sisted or  XfiOO  chaiulwrs,  half  of 
which  were  below  pround,  and 
contained  "  the  Bujiulebres  of  the 
klnn  who  buitt  the  Labyrinth; 
and  also  those  of  the  sacred  croco- 
diles." Ancient  aiitbors  differ  as 
to  the  founiler  of  this  Labyrinth; 
but  the  earili^st  name  iliscovered 
BtnonK  tlie  ruins  is  that  of  Ame- 
ncinha  III.,  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty, anil  It  Is  thought  that  he 
was  the  I  milder  ot  the  Labyrinth, 
aa  well  as  of  Lake  BIrcris. 

"  1  v1«1ted  thLi  place,  and  toonA  it 
to  lurpBu  df«crlptlun ;  for  if  -"  ■'■- 


I   of  ll 


tiri-ek*  wen  put  toiri'ihvr  in  or    , 

vould  nut  equal,  vilbrr  ^r  Mibor  or 

CIpcnw,  Ihia  Lubyrlnth."     llmdMu: 

m-  "Vrtm 


:b  dus  M  bsve  bwn 


u  Ihc  account  of  llfn>dulus  Indx  ua 
to  eipHic.  bul » iiniall,  In-lnR  only  (bur 


111  the  ulmlnilluii  they 


[Filed 


■lyphlM  upon  Ihem,  II  Ik  dllHcull  to 

old  Ubyrlntli,  or  to  Ihsl  wbtch  Hm- 
dotua  wrliei  uf  u  irrectinl  by  i*Bamme- 
tlooa  SDd  Uw  kln^a  oT  hia  day." 

Ftrfratan. 


a.  Dsdalua  is  said  tohanbnOt 
a  lAbyiintb  near  CnoHW  is 
Crete,  tor  the  conflnement  of  Un 
fabled  monster  the  MinolanTibiil 
nothing  of  thU  structure  can  ta 
found.  Remains  of  a  labyrinUi 
were  extant  In  the  time  of  Pllnj 
on  the  Isle  of  Leranos.  OltaeH, 
the  existence  of  which  is  doulit' 
said  to  liave  been  built 


n  the  h 
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Clugium,  near   Btruria.     A  r 
markabie  example  of  a  natunl 
labyrinth  is  found  in  the  Aders' 
liacu  Rocks. 


Lackawanna,  The.  A  noted  lion- 
clml  of  the  Confe<lfrate  navy  to 
the  civil  war  of  ItWl-US. 

""//.  IlinrnM. 
Lacryma  Chrlstf.  [The  Tear  of 
Christ.]  A  celebrated  wine,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  delicacy  of  its 
Havor,  produceil  npon  the  slope* 
at  Mount  Vesuvius,  Italy. 
Lady  Vrankltn.  An  Arctic  ei- 
loring  aliip  which  sailed  from 
England  under  Capt.  Penny  in 

Lady  o(  Aboahek.    This  smaller 


other.rery  old,  havlnR  been  ei.._ 
vatcd  from  the  solid  rock  In  the 
time  of  Raraescs  the  Great,  14U0 
B.C.  The  temtile  is  W  feel  in 
depth.  It  contains  statues  of 
Atlior  and  of  other  deities.  Sm 
Tkuplb  of  Anoo-StMBtu 
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"The  tmalter  temple  of  *Uie 
IiMdv  of  Abo«bek,'—Athor,— beside 
the  large  one,  is  very  striking,  as  seen 
from  tm  river.  Tbe  six  sutues  on  the 
fjifade  stand  oat  boldly  between  but- 
trcasee;  and' their  reclining  backwards 
■olnat  the  rock  has  a  cartons  eifect.'' 

MU§  Marihuau. 

Lady  witli  the  Iinte.  An  admired 
picture  in  Alnwick  Castle,  Eng- 
land .  It  was  formerly  ascribed  to 
Gioriirione,  but  is  now  attributed 
to  Jacopo  Palma,  called  Palma 
Yecchio  (1480-1528). 

Ziafayatta.  A  well-known  bust  of 
the  marquis,  executed  by  the 
French  sculptor  Jean  Antoine 
Hondon  (1741-18^  fortheCapi- 
tol  at  Richmond,  Ya. 

Lafayette  College.  A  collesiate 
establishment  In  Easton,  Penn. 
It  was  founded  in  1826,  and  is 
well  endowed. 

Lafayette.  Fort.  See  Fobt  La- 
fayette. 

Lafayette  Park.  A  public  square 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Xmfayette  Square.  A  beautiful 
park  in  Washington.  It  contains 
a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  Jackson. 

Xotfltte.  A  farmhouse  or  small 
chAteau  in  the  vine  district  of 
MMoc,  on  the  Garonne,  below 
Bordeiaux.  Here  is  produced  the 
celebrated  wine  known  as  Cha- 
teau Lqfitte,  which  is  sometimes 
sold  as  high  as  S25  a  bottle.  The 
estate  is  the  property  of  Baron 
Rothschild.  The  annual  yield  of 
the  vineyard  does  not  exceed  400 
hogsheads. 

%afitte,  Bue.  A  street  in  Paris, 
so  called  from  M.  Lafitte,  once  a 
well-known  banker  and  poli- 
tician. It  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Rue  d'Artois.  Here  some 
of  the  richest  bankers  live;  and 
here  the  Rothschilds  have  two 
hdtels,  which  are  among  the  finest 
private  residences  in  the  city. 

Lahneck.  A  well-known  ruined 
fortress  of  mediasval  times  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Coblenz,  on  the 
Rhme.  The  i>oet  Goethe  has 
commemorated  it  in  his  *'  Geister 
Gnus." 


Lais  Corinthlaoa.  [The  Corinthian 
Lais.]  A  picture  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger  (1408-1543),  the 
German  painter,  renresenting  a 
beautiful  youne  girl  in  elegant 
dress,  professeoly  the  portrait  of 
a  memoer  of  the  Offenourg  fam- 
ily.   It  is  in  the  Basle  Gallery. 

Lake  Country  or  District.  The 
general  name  by  which  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland  in  England  are  often 
known  from  the  picturesque  lakes 
with  which  they  are  intersperseii, 
and  also  familiar  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  so-called  Lake 
School  of  poets  an<l  writers,  of 
which  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Wilson 
may  be  taken  as  representatives. 

Those  who  trsvol  much  in  tbe  **  Late 
DtMtriet "  can  rcsdtly  traco  the  course  of 
the  chivalrous  Baron.       /.  F.  IlimnewtU. 

Lake  Mceris.  A  celebrated  reser- 
voir which  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  of  the  Fy- 
oum,  Egypt,  serving  to  store  up 
the  water  of  the  Nile  during  the 
inundation,  and  to  afterwanis 
distribute  it  through  canals  over 
the  land  during  the  dry  season. 

jS^  Hcrodotua,  who  apeaks  of  it  at 
being  "  in  the  neighborhood  of  Croco- 
dilopolls,**  nnyn :  **  Wonderful  aa  ia  the 
labyrinth,  the  work  called  the  Lake  of 
McDria,  which  is  cloae  by  tbe  labyrinth, 
ia  yet  more  a^toniahing.  The  meaaure 
of  ita  circumference  ia  3,000  furlonga, 
which  ia  equal  tu  tbe  entire  length  of 
Egypt  along  the  aeu^oaat.  The  Inke 
atretcbea  in  ita  longeat  direction  from 
north  to  aouth,  and  in  ita  deepest  parts 
ia  of  the  depth  of  60  fathoma.  it  la 
manifestly  an  artiflcial  excavation ;  for 
nearly  in  the  centre  atand  two  pyra* 
mi  da,  rising  to  the  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  aurfacc  of  the  water,  and 
extending  as  far  beneath,  each  crowned 
with  a  coloasal  atatue  aitting  upon  a 
throne.  The  water  of  the  lake  does 
not  come  out  of  tbe  ground,  which  fa 
here  exceasively  dry,  but  is  introduced 
by  a  canal  from  the  Nile.  The  current 
aeta  for  six  months  into  tbe  lake  from 
the  river,  and  for  tbe  next  six  montha 
into  the  river  from  the  lake.'*  This 
great  work  was  built  by  Amenemha 
III.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  who  is 
thought  to  have  also  butli  the  laby. 
rinth.  Lake  Moeris  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  natural  lake  Birket  el 
Korn,  with  which  it  probably  commu- 
nicated during  tbe  inundation. 
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By  MaeHt  and  the  Mareotid  laket. 
Strewn  with  faint  bloom*  like  brldal- 

cbamber  floors : 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water- 

snakoA. 
Or  chariotiH'rinff  fthastlr  alliicaiora. 
Had  icit  uii  tlie  p weet  waters  mighty  wmket 
or  tbuM  huge  form".  SMUey- 

He  lifts  his  heiid  and  roain  amain ; 
So  wild  and  hullow  in  the  strain. 
It  booms  along  tlie  desert  sand. 
And  shakes  the  flood  un  i/orrtj*  strand. 

F,  Frniigtath,  Tran*. 

Iiamb,   Adoration  of  the.      See 

AOOBATION  OF  THE  LAMB. 

Iiamberty  HoteL  See  HotSL  Lam- 
bert. 

Lambeth.  A  metropolitan  bor- 
ough of  London.  The  name  of 
this  now  densely  populated  dis- 
trict, once  a  swamp,  is  said,  but 
not  with  certainty,  to  be  derived 
from  Latnt>-hithc,  that  is,  a  land- 
ing-place for  sheep. 

Yonder  flsh-wipe 
Will  not  away.  And  there's  your  giantess. 
The  buwd  of  Lambeth.  Ben  Joiuon. 

Lambeth  Bridge.  An  iron-wire 
susi)ension  bridge  across  the 
Thames  at  London. 

Lambeth  Palace.  An  episcopal 
mansion  in  I^>ndon,  and  for  six 

.  and  a  half  centuries  the  residence 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
Ijaml>eth  House  has  at  various 
times  prov«Ml  an  asylum  for  learn- 
ed foreigners  who  Imve  l)een  com- 
pelled to  floe  from  the  intolerance 
of  their  countrymen. 

KS*  **  Lambeth  is  a  stntclv  pile  of 
quaint  antiauo  buiUllngn,  risint;  moot 
mafrnifieentiy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  surroundod  by  beauti- 
ful  grounds  laid  out  with  choice  gar- 
dening.*' J/r«.  //.  B.  Stoicr. 

Such   Lambeth,  envy  of  each   twnd  and 
gown.  Pope. 

The  grand  hospitalities  of  Lamteth  have 
perished,  but  its  charities  live. 

JJoufflas  Jerrold. 

Landing  of  Columbus.  A  picture 
in  one  of  the  panels  of  the  Ro- 
tunda in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, representing  the  debarkation 
of  the  great  discoverer  with  his 
companions  uix)n  the  soil  of  the 
New  Worid  in  14*r2.  This  paint- 
ing was  executed  under  commis- 
sion from  Congn»ss  bj'  John  Van- 
derlyu  (1776-lb52),  who  employed 


a  French  artist  to  do  a  good  ptxt 
of  the  work.    It  has  been  severe- 
ly criticised   for  its  inacconcy 
and  marks  of  haste;  in  proof « 
which,  among  other  things,  it  is 
noted  that  the  three  flass  bone 
by  the  three  vessels  of  toe  origi- 
nal discoverers  are  repretentod 
in  the  picture  as  blown  outward 
in  three  di£ferent  directions.  This 
work  of  art  has  become  very  (tr 
miliar  to  the  general  public  by 
its  reproduction  in  the  form  of  an 
engraving  upon  the  back  of  the 
five-dollar  notes  of  the  natioDsl 
currency. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  A  well- 
known  painting  by  Saigent,  in 
the  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Landing  of  Venus  at  Cytheret. 
A  picture  by  Francesco  Albani 
(157^1(3(10),  and  one  of  his  best 
works.  In  the  Chigi  Palace, 
Rome. 

Landore,  ViUa.    See  Villa  Ghj^ 

ItAKDESCA. 

Land's  End.  The  famous  head- 
land in  which  the  western  coast 
of  Enj^land  terminat4*s  at  the 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Let  nny  social  or  phydical  conmltton 
vinit  the  T'nitcd  State*,  and  Enidand 
would  fool  the  Rhock  from  Lattd't  End  to 
John  o'  (iroat'o.  Charles  JMetetu. 

Langton  Elm.  A  famous  elm  of 
gntat  age  in  what  was  Sherwood 
Forest.  It  was  for  a  long  time  so 
remarkable  as  to  have  a  special 
keeiHir. 

Lanleff  Temple.  A  remarkable 
structure  of  unknown  origin  and 
antiquity,  near  St.  Briene,  in 
France.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  l>e  a  pagan  temph),  Imt'is  prob- 
ably a  Christian  church  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  It 
is  of  a  circular  form,  like  ao'me  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  churches, 
and  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Lansdowne.  A  noted  house,  for- 
merly standing  in  what  is  now 
Fairinount  Park,  Philadelphia. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Joseph 
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Bonaparte*  and  later  of  Lord 
Ashburton.  It  was  deHtroyed  by 
fire  in  1854. 

Lansdowne  House.  A  noble  house 
in  London,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Berkeley  Square,  original- 
ly built  for  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
and  subsequently  sold  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.  It  contains 
a  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures. 

IiAntem  of  Diogenes.  A  popular 
name  for  the  cTioragic  Monument 
of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  A  struc- 
ture in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
monument  formerly  stood  at 
St.  Cloud  [France],  but  was  de- 
Htroyed in  1870  by  the  Prussians. 
[Also  called  the  iMntern  of  De- 
mosthenes,] See  Choragic  Mon- 
ument or  Lysicrates. 


"A  llttie  roonuroent,  fonnerly 
known  under  the  name  of  the  lantern 
of  Domuathencfl,  and  of  which  a  copy 
occupioit  at  St.  Cloud  FFrance]  the  Hum- 
mlt  of  a  tower  well  known  to  the  Pa- 
rifllan«,  denerves  attention  an  one  of  the 
rare  specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order 
to  be  seen  in  Greece.  It  formed  one  of 
those  small  houses  which  were  used  to 
contain  the  tripods  received  by  the  vic- 
tors in  the  scenic  games.** 

Lf/tvret  Tram. 

lantern  of  Ireland.  The  popular 
name  of  the  beautiful  rnineu  Pri- 
ory of  St.  John,  in  Kilkenny, 
Ireland.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
number  of  its  windows. 


••  For  about  flfty-four  feet  of  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  it  seems  to  be 
almost  one  window."  Grose. 

^antl  Vase.  An  antique  vase 
brought  from  England  bv  Lord 
Cawdor,  and  now  in  Woburn 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Duko  of 
Bedford. 

^anzi,  Loggia  de'.  See  Loggia 
de'  Lanzi. 

Xaocoon,  The.  A  celebrated  work 
of  sculpture,  now  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  oi^the  Vatican  at  Rome,  dis- 
covered in  1506.  It  represents 
the  death  of  Laocoon,  a  mythical 
priest  of  Apollo  or  of  Neptune, 
and  his  two  sons,  who  are  crushed 
in  the  folds  of  two  monstrous 
serpents.    The  group  is  probably 


the  same  as  that  referred  to  by 
Plinv  as  standing  in  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  Titus.  Virgil 
gives  a  vivi<l  description  of  the 
death  of  Laocoon  in  the  second 
book  of  the  ^neid  (line  263  et 
seq.). 


**  The  fame  of  many  sculptors  is 
less  diffused,  because  the  number  em- 
plovud  upon  great  works  prevented 
their  celebrity;  for  there  is  no  one 
artist  to  receive  the  honor  of  the  woric, 
and,  where  there  are  more  than  one, 
they  cannot  all  obtain  an  equal  fame. 
Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an  example, 
which  stands  in  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror Titus,— a  work  which  may  bu 
considered  superior  to  all  others,  both 
in  painting  and  statuary.  The  wholu 
group  —  the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
awAil  folds  of  the  serpents  —  were 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  by  Age- 
sander,  Polydorus,  and  Athcnonorus, 
Khodian  sculptors  of  the  highest 
merit."  Pliny ,  Trann. 


*'  I  felt  the  Laocoon  very  power- 
fully,  though  very  quietly ;  an  immor- 
tal agony,  with  a  stnmge  calmness  dif- 
fused through  it,  so  that  it  resembles 
the  vaHt  rage  of  the  sea,  calm  on  ac- 
count of  its  immensity,  or  the  tumult 
of  Niagara,  which  does  not  seem  to  bo 
tumult,  because  it  )veepi>  puuring  on 
for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  a  type  of  hu- 
man beings  HtrufiTgling  with  an  inexplic- 
able trouble,  and  enumgled  in  a  com- 
plication which  they  cannot  free  them- 
selves from  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
out  of  which  Heaven  alone  can  help 
them."  Ilmrthorne, 


"This  work  is  a  compromiso 
between  two  stvles  and  two  epochs, 
similar  to  one  of  Kur{pides'  tragt>dies. 
.  .  .  Aristophanes  would  say  of  this 
group,  as  he  said  of  the  Hippolytus  or 
Iphigeniaof  Euripides,  that  iimitkes  us 
weep  and  does  not  fortify  us;  instead 
of  changing  women  into  men,  it  trans- 
forms men  into  women." 

Tainty  Trans, 

Turning  to  the  Vntlcnn.  go  sec 
Laocoon**  torture  dlpiifylni:  pain  — 
A  father's  love  nnd  mortal's  apiny 
With  an  immortaPs  patience  blending. 

Lord  Byron. 

Lapidary  Gallery.  See  Galleria 
Lapidaiiia. 

Larissa.  See  Acropolis  [of  Ar- 
gos]. 

■ 

Last  Judgment.  A  favorite  sub- 
ject of  representation  by  the  great 
religious  painters  of  the  Middle 
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A  ges.  Of  the  man v  compositions 
tipon  this  theme,  a  few  of  the  more 
•celebrated  an<l  familiar  examples 
Are  mentioned  bt^low.  Concem- 
inf?  the  treatment  of  this  subject, 
Lady  Eastlake  writes :  "  The 
*  Last  Judgment '  has  tested  the 
,  i)ower8  of  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  opposite  masters,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Alps. 
Giotto  appropriately  led  the  way 
'  with  the  now  ruined  wall-paint- 
[  ing  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Arena  at 
Padua.  The  solemn  Orcagna  fol- 
lowed in  the  Canipo  Santo.  .  .  . 
Fra  Angel  ico  has  left  several 
versions  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Mi- 
chael Angelo  stands  alone  here, 
as  in  every  subject  on  which  he 
1  set  the  stamp  of  his  paganized 
time,  and  his  maniera  terribile, 
Roger  van  dor  "NVeyden,  the 
mournful  painter  of  Brussels, 
treated  the  subject  with  great  dig- 
nitv  and  reticence;  .  .  .  while 
Kubens,  like  Michael  Angelo,  has 
made  the  subject  rather  an  occa- 
sion for  displaying  his  peculiar 
powers,  than  an  illustration  of 
the  most  awful  chapter  in  Chris- 
tian art." 

Ixist  Judgment,  An  admired 
picture  by  Fra  Angelico  (l.'«7- 
1455).  In  the  Academy  at  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Ijont  Judfjinent  and  Hell.  A  cel- 
ebrated fresco  in  the  Campo  San- 
to, Pisa,  Italv,  which  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  Andrea  Orcagna 
(d.  1.3H1)),  but  has  of  late  been  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  Sienese 
painter,  Pietro  Lorenzetti. 


"In  the  Lant  Judgment  of  Or- 
CRKna,  in  the  Campu  Santo  at  Pisa,  the 
Heven  Angels  [archangeli)]  are  impor- 
tant personHf{e0.  They  have  the  (farb 
of  princes  and  warriors,  with  breast- 
plates  of  gold,  jewelled  sword-belts  and 
tiaraa,  .  .  .  while  other  anvels  hover 
,  above,  bearing  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion."  J£r8.  Jameaon. 

Last  Judgment.     A  celebrated 

Sicture  by  the  Flemish  painter, 
:oger  van  der  \Vey<len  (a.  1464). 
It  was  executed  for  the  Burgun- 
dian  Chancelhir  Rollin,  l)etween 
1443  and  1447.  and  is  now  in  the 
Hospital  of  Bcaune,  France.  It 
is  pronounced   by   Kugler    the 


most  comprehensive  example  ol 
this  master  that  is  left  to  us. 

/xfjtt  Judgment.  A  pictoie  by 
the  Flemish  painter,  Petrus  Ciit- 
tus,  executed  (1452)  for  a  conyent 
at  Burgos.  Now  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Last  Judgment.  A  celebrated 
altar-picture  by  Hans  Memlinc 
(d.  1495),  the  Flemish  painter, and 
pronounced  not  only  his  most  im- 
portant work,  but  one  of  the 
che/s^*auvre  of  the  whole  Flem- 
ish school.  From  an  inscriptioii 
upon  the  picture,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  painted  in  14o7.  It  is 
now  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
at  Dantzic,  Prussia. 


"In  Memling's  Last  Jadgment 
the  redeemed  are  passing  into  a  regular 
church,  with  angel  musicians  hymning 
their  welcome  from  seats  In  the  archi- 
tecture above  the  porch.** 

Lady  £atttakt. 

Last  Judgment.  A  fresco  by 
Fra  Bartolorameo  (1477-1517),  the 
Italian  painter.  In  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  Italy. 

Last  Judr/ment.  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640). 
Now  in  the  gallery  of  Munichf 
Bavaria. 

lAist  Judgment.  A  fresco  paint- 
ing of  great  size,  GO  feet  high  by  30 
feet  broad,  occupying  the  end  wall 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  in  the  Vatican  Pal- 
ace at  Rome.  It  is  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo  (1475-1564),  who 
designed  it  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  completed  it  after  eight  years 
of  labor,  in  1541.  It  comprises 
nearly  JKX)  figures,  and  pre8«nts 
*' a  confused  mass  of  naked  bodies 
in  the  most  violent  attitudes  and 
most  admired  disorder,  and  ex- 
cels chiefly  in  energy  of  expres- 
sion." This  picture  is  seen  now 
tinder  many  disadvantages,  hav- 
ing suffered  from  negUHTt  and 
from  alterations,  and  oeing  ob- 
scured by  the  dampness,  the 
smoke  of  candles  and  incense, 
but  is  still  regarded  as  a  mas- 
terpiece in  painting  of  the  great 
artist.  It  was  undertaken  by 
desire  of  Pone  Clement  VII.,  and 
finished  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
HI.    A  copy  on  a  small  scale  by 
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Marcello  Vennsti,  seven  and  a 
half  feet  high,  is  in  the  Gallery 
at  Naples,  and  another  hv  Siga- 
lon  in  the  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris. 


"Many  fresco  paintings  be- 
longing to  the  sixteenth  centui^  are  fli 
the  present  day  in  a  sad  state;  ftWt 
however,  have  btfn  more  eruellv  trifled 
with  than  the  Lant  Judgment  ot  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  The  smoke  of  the  altar- 
candles  has  had  a  faUrt  effect  In  the 
course  of  centurie*.  The  lower  part 
of  the  painting  Is  most  damaged.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  erll,  however,  has  been 
Intentionally  done  to  the  work;  the 
nakedness  of  the  Agures  has  been  con- 
sidered offensive ;  and  they  have  been 
covMvd  with  painted,  and  often  glar- 
ingly bright,  drapery.  .  .  .  From  all 
this,  the  work  appears  In  such  a  con- 
dition, that  only  after  long  study  is  It 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  what  It  was 
in  the  year  1&41.'*  CrWmm,  Trana. 


**  While  In  RaphaeVs  aogels  we 
do  not  feel  the  want  of  wings,  ve  feel, 
while  looking  at  those  of  Michael  An- 
gvlo,  that  nut  even  the  *  sail  broad  vans ' 
with  which  Satan  labored  through  the 
surging  abyss  of  Chaos  could  suffice  to 
lift  those  Titanic  forms  from  earth,  and 
sustain  them  in  mid-air.  The  group  of 
angels  over  the  Lait  Judgmentt  fling- 
ing their  mighty  limbs  about,  .  .  .  may 
be  referred  to  as  characteristic  ex- 
amples.'* J/r«.  Jameaon. 

Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour  d 
Over  Ihp  damn'd  before   the  Judgment 

thntnc. 
Such  ss  1  saw  them,  such  as  all  shsU  nee. 

Byron 

Latt  Judqmeiit.  A  picture  by 
I.«ca  Signorelli  (1441-152:$?),  and 
his  masttfrpiece.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto,  Italy. 

Last  Jiidf/ment.  A  picture  by 
Hieronymiis  van  Aeken,  com- 
inonlv  known  as  Jeroiu  Bo8ch 
(14«0-151(»),  the  Flemish  painter. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Ber- 
lin, Prussia. 

Last  Jvdf/ment,  A  picture  by 
Luc  Jacobsz,  called  Lucas  van 
J^ydeu  (141)4-1533),  a  Flemish 
painter,  an<l  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant works.  It  is  now  in  the 
Town-house  of  Leyden,  Holland. 

Last  Judf/ment.  A  famous  fres- 
co painting  by  Peter  von  Corne- 
lius (1787-1867).  In  the  Ludwig's 
Kirche,  Munich,  Bavaria.  It 
occupies  the  whole  end  of  the 
church  liehind  the  high  altar,  and 
is  perhaps  the  largest  painting  in 


the  world.  The  circular  dome  in 
the  centra  contains  groups  of 
martyn,  prophets,  and  saints, 
painted  in  fresco  on  a  ground  of 
gold. 

Last  Supper.  [Ital.  H  Cenacolo,  or 
La  Cena;  Fr.  La  Cene.]  A  fa- 
vorite subject  of ^  representation 
hv  the  great  painters  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  This  incident  in  the 
life  of  Christ  is  depicted  both 
historically  and  as  a  religious 
mystery.  Among  the  more  noted 
and  familiar  {vaintings  which 
illustrate  this  theme,  the  follow- 
ing may  he  mentioned. 

lAtst  Supper,  A  picture  by  Gi- 
otto di  Bordone  (127(>-1336).  In 
the  refectory  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  Italy. 
The  earliest  representation  of 
this  subject  in  Western  art. 


__  •*  The  arrangement  of  the  table 
and  figures,  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
refectory,  has  been  gencmlly  adopted 
since  the  time  of  Giotto  in  pictures 
painted  for  this  especial  purpose." 

J/r«.  Jameson, 

Last  Svppe7\  A  fresco  painting 
byCo8imoRo8selli(143JM60G).  In 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Last  Slipper.  A  com{K)sition  by 
Ghirlandaio  (1449-1494).  Exe- 
cuted for  the  refectory  of  San 
Marco  in  Florence.  Italy.  "  The 
arrangement  is  ingenious :  the 
table  is  what  we  call  of  the  horse- 
shoe form,  which  allows  all  the 
figures  to  face  the  si)ectator." 

Lftst  Svpper.  A  fresco  dis- 
covered in  1845,  in  what  was 
formerly  the  ref<»ctory  of  the  con- 
vent of  8.  Onofrio,  Florence, 
Italy.  It  bears  in  one  place  the 
name  of  Raphael  and  the  date 
1505,  which  circtimstance  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion 
concerning  it3  authorship.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  it  is 
the  work  of  some  other  painter — 
perhaps  Pinturicchio. 


"  The  authenticity  of  this  pic- 
ture has  been  vehi'rai'Utly  disputed; 
for  myself — as  far  as  my  opinion  Is 
worth  any  thing — I  never,  after  the 
first  five  minutes,  bad  a  doubt  on  the 
subject."  Jlrs.  Jameaoru 

Last  Supper,    A  picture  by  An- 
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drea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531),  gen- 
erally considered  as  takine  rank 
next  after  the  representations  of 
this  sulnect  by  I^onardo  da  Vin- 
ci and  Raphael.  In  the  convent 
of  the  Salvi,  near  Florence,  Italy. 
Last  Simper,  A  famous  picture 
by  Hans  Holbein  (14M-1543).  At 
Basle,  Switzerland.  There  is  an- 
other and  smaller  work  on  this 
subject  by  the  same  artist  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris. 

lAist  Svpper.  A  famous  picture 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1520). 
panted  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  Ludovico  Sforza,  on  the 
walls  of  the  refectory  in  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie.  The  figures,  being 
above  the  eye,  and  to  Imj  viewed 
from  a  distance,  are  colossal.  The 
picture  is  now  in  a  state  of  great 
decay,  but  it  is  very  familiar 
through  the  engraving  of  Raphael 
Morghen.  There  are  many  good 
old  copies  of  this  celebrated  pic- 
ture ;  one  of  the  best  being  by 
Marco  d'Oggiune,  about  1510,  anil 
now  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don. 


"  When  Txjonanlo  da  Vinci,  the 
greatest  thinker  si»  well  iim  tltt*  tfrcatent 
painter  of  hie  tige.  bmiivht  nil  the  re- 
eources  of  hi8  mind  to  beiiro?i  the  eub- 
Ject,  there  nprnng  forth  a  creation  no 
couHUinmate,  that  since  that  time  it  hiu« 
been  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  de- 
spair of  those  who  have  followed  in  the 
same  path.  True,  the  work  of  his 
band  is  peri^biniyr  —  will  soon  have  per- 
ished utterly.  F<)rtunately  for  us,  mul- 
tiplied copies  have  preser\'ed,  at  least 
the  intcntiou  of  the  artist  in  his  work." 

J/r«.  Jameson. 


_,  "  It  is  probably  the  most  cele- 
brated picture  in  the  world ;  that  is,  the 
roost  talked  of  and  written  about,  .  .  . 
a  work  full  of  melancholy  interest,  —  a 
picture  in  ruins;  and  the  imagination 
peoples  the  denuded  walls  with  forms 
not  inferior  to  those  which  time  has 
effaced."  G.  S.  llillard. 


"At  the  present  day,  when  the 
work  hai  almost  disappeared,  it  still 
produces  an  irresistible  etTecl  from  the 
attitude  of  the  fiyures  and  the  art  with 
which  they  are  formed  into  groups.  .  .  . 
It  is  certainly  the  earliest  work  of  that 
magnitlcent  new  style  in  which  Michael 
Augelo  and  Raphael  subsequently 
paiut«d."  (rrimmt  Tranti» 


ThoQgh  searching  damp*  and  mnqr  n 

envious  flaw 
Have  marr'd  this  work,  tbe  calm,  ctkcmt 

grace. 
The  love  deep  seated  In  tbe  Savloiu^  bee, 
The  mercy,  goodness,  have  not  MM  to 

awa 
The  elements;  as  tliey  do  mrtt  and ^« 
The  heart  of  the  beholder— and  enui 
(At  least  for  one  rapt  moment) every  tnec 
Of  disobedience  to  the  primal  law. 
The  aummclatlon  of  the  dreadftal  trath 
Made  to  the  twelve  survives;  the  bcov, 

the  cheek. 
And  hand  reposing  on  the  board  fai  rath 
Of  what  it  utters,  while  the  unguilty  m^ 
I'nquestiunable  meanings,  still  hcspeak 
A  labor  worthy  of  eternal  youth. 

Wordtmertk. 

Hme  hath  done 
His  work  on  this  fslrplcture ;  but  that  bM 
His  outrage  awes.    Stranger!  the  mM  of 

years 
Between  thee  hung  and  half  Its  beavcalj 

grace. 
Hangs  there,  a  fitting  veil ;  nor  that  alone— 
Uaze  on  it  also  through  a  veil  of  tears! 

Ambreifde  Vert. 

Last  Supper.  A  picture  by  Do- 
menico  Ghirlandajo  (144*>-14!W?). 
In  the  museum  of  St.  Mark,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Last  !>iipper.  A  nictiire  by  Ja- 
eo}K)  Robusti,  called  II  Tintoretto 
(151LM5i4). 

lAist  Supper.  An  altar-piece  by 
Ditjrick  Steuerbout  (d  1475).  the 
Flemish  painter.  In  the  Chun-h 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Ix)tivain,  Bel- 
gium. 

Lateran,  Palace  of  the.  Tlieold 
palace  was  the  residence  of  the 
IK)pf»  in  Uome  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avipiion.  It  was  tinallv 
destroyed  by  Sixtus  V.  The  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  iwpes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  dining-hall,  are  all 
that  now  remain  of  this  famous 
building.  Tbe  new  or  mo<lem 
Talace  of  the  Lateran  was  built  by 
Sixtus  V.  In  ItJiXJ  it  was  turned 
into  a  hospital ;  in  1843  it  was  con- 
verted by  Gregory  XVI.  into  a 
museum;  and  it  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal depository  for  antiquities 
found  at  Home  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Lateran.  See  Obelisk  of  tkh 
Lateran  and  St.  John  Lateran. 

Latin  Convent*  Nazaretli.     Thi^ 
convent  is  the  largest  btiilding^ 
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ttreth,  and  contains  the 
of  the  Annunciation, 
hnrch  is  built,  according 
lition,  over  the  grottoe 
formed  the  lower  part  of 
use  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
lurch  is  plain  but  hana- 
ind  the  music  is  veiy  fine, 
inks  show  the  granite  pil- 
lich  stand  where  the  aneel 
I  and  Mary  stood  at  the 
iation,  the  workshop  of 
,  the  house  where  "  tiesus 
supper  to  his  friends  bo- 
ld after  his  resurrection, 
e  table  'Mensa  Christ!/ 
they  seem  to  value  most 

luarter.      See  Quabtibb 

chool  [of  Boston].  An 
school  foundation  in  Bos- 
iss.,  the  oldest  institution 
kind  in  America.  It  ori- 
inl6^.  Beniamin  Frank- 
Q  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
Mather,  Sir  William  Pep- 
and  other  celebrities  of 
ays,  as  well  as  many  emi- 
m  of  later  times,  have  been 
>f  this  school.  The  school 
g  was  ori^nally  on  School 
to  which  It  gave  its  name. 

A  farmhouse,  or  small 
t,  in  the  wine  district  of 

on  the  Garonne,  below 
ux,  France.  Here  is  pro- 
he  celebrated  wine  known 
Thdteau  Latour, 

[ill.  A  larf|[e  and  beauti- 
etery  adjoinmg  Fairmount 
Philadelphia.  It  has  fine 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
ollections  of  trees,  includ- 
le  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

dversity.  An  institution 
ling,  with  fine  buildings, 
7,  museum,  etc.,  in  Que- 

Q. 

e.  The.  The  flag-ship  of 
dore  Perry's  squadron  on 
rie  in  1813. 

rg.  A  palace  near  Vienna, 
has  been  a  favorite  resi- 
f  the  royal  house  of  Aus- 


tria.   It  is  generally  known  ai 
the  Blue  House. 

Laying  down  the  Law.  A  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(1803-1873),  the  most  celebrated 
modem  painter  of  animals. 

Lasare,  St.    See  St.  Lazarb. 

Lasarus,  Hailing  of.  See  Raisiko 
OF  Lazabub. 

Leadenhall  Market.  The  largest 
and  best  poultry-market  in  Lon- 
don, formerly  celebrated  for  its 
beef.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  manor-house  of  Sir  Hugh 
Neville. 

Woaldst  thou  wltb  mighty  b«ef  sagnMnt 

thy  meal, 
S«ck  Leadenhatt.  Gay, 

Leadenhall  Street.  A  well-known 
street    in    London,   formerly  a 

freat   meat-market.     The    East 
ndia  House  stood  in  this  street. 

Farther  on,  thrtmRh  Leadenhatt  StrtH 
and  Fleet  Street —what  a  wurld!  Here 
cume  the  ever- thronging,  ever- rolling 
wave*  of  life,  pretelng  and  whirling  on  in 
their  tumultuous  career. 

Bayard  Taylor, 

Leads,  The.  [Ital.  J  PiomM.]  The 

celebrated    prison -cells    in  the 

Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  Italy,  so 

called  from  their  situation  under 

the  roof. 

But  let  uf  to  the  roof. 
And  when  thou  hast  surveyed  the  lea,  the 

land. 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  duster  there, 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    There  burning 

suns 
Day  after  day.  beat  unrelentlnsly ; 
Tuminft  all  things  to  dust,  ana  scorching 

up 
The  brain,  till  Reason  fled,  and  the  wild 

yell 
And  wilder  laush  burst  out  on  every  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery  I 

Aogert, 

1  have  betray  *d  myself; 
But  there's  no  torture  in  the  msrstlc  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  In 

those 
Kot  less  appalling   cells,  the   **  leaden 

rooft,' 
To  force  a  single  name  Orom  me  of  others. 
The  Pozzt  and  the  Fiombi  were  in  vain; 
They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but 
'   treachery  never.  Byron. 

League  House.  SeeUiaoNLEAGUB 
House. 

Leander's  Tower.  An  ancient 
structure  near  the  Golden  Horn 
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at  CoTiRtantinople,  so  called  after 
the  IjeaiidfT  of  cla.S8ic  story,  a 
yoiitli  of  Abytlos,  who  flwam 
nightly  across  the  Hellespont  to 
visit  his  love.  Hero,  a  i)rieste«s  of 
Sestos.  The  Turks  rail  this  tower 
the  *'  Maiden's  Tower,"  and  con- 
nect with  it  a  story  of  a  Greek 
princess,  who  was  kept  impris- 
oned here  hy  her  father,  hut  was 
liberated  bv  the  Arabian  hero 
Hes(.>han.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
light- house. 

We  Rwept  round  the  Golden  Horn,  pant 

Ltandrr't  totter,  and  now  lay  in  the  nar- 

bor  which  extends  into  the  Hweet  watem. 

Hang  Christ  tan  Ahdenen. 

Leaning  Tower  [of  Pisa].  The 
name  by  which  the  Campanile, 
or  Bell-tower,  of  the  Catnedral 
of  Pisa,  Italy,  is  popularlv  desig- 
nated. The  deviation  of  altout 
IH  feet  from  the  jHjriK'ndicular  is 
doubtless  owing  to  an  iuiiHjrfect 
foundation.  The  same  iH'culiar- 
ity  is  observed  in  many  other 
Italian  towers,  but  nowhere  to 
the  same  extent  as  here.  That 
the  inclination  of  the  tower  was 
not  intentional,  but  the  result  of 
a  defective  foundation,  is  said  bv 
com|>et(?nt  judges  to  \m  very  evi- 
dent. It  was  iKjgun  in  1174,  is 
built  of  white  marl»le,  and  is  178 
feet  in  height,  and  Tii)  feet  in  di- 
amet<*r.    See  Campanile. 

Ki"  *'  Sinmondi  compare  the  Tower 
to  the  iiHunl  pictorinl  rfprvKi'iitationK 
In  children's  oook*  of  the  Tower  of 
Dabi'I.  It  i»  a  happy  niiniU',  and  con- 
vcyn  a  hettcr  idea  of  the  buildinff  than 
cliupt«'rK  of  labored  description,  rf  oth- 
inv  can  exceed  the  trrace  and  iiffhtneMt 
of  the  Htructure;  nothing  can  be  more 
remarkable  than  ita  general  appear- 
ance. In  the  course  of  the  ai»cent  to 
the  top  (which  Ih  by  an  eaxy  Htairciu^e), 
the  inclination  i*  not  very  apparent; 
but  at  the  Hummit  it  becomcR  so,  and 
(rived  one  the  Hcnfyation  of  being  in  a 
Khip  thai  ha«  heeled  over,  thniugh  the 
action  of  an  ebb-tide.  The  effect  upon 
tht  low  ifidft  to  to  apeak,  —  looking 
over  from  the  gallery,  and  seeing  the 
shaft  recede  to  itn  baiK',  —  la  verj'  start- 
linir;  and  I  saw  a  nervons  traveller 
lu)ld  on  to  the  Tower  involuntarily, 
after  glancing  down,  as  If  he  had  some 
Idea  of  propping  it  up.  The  view  with- 
in, friMU  the  ground,  —  luukiug  up,  as 
through  a  stunted  tube,  —  is  also  very 
curious.  It  certainly  iuclines  as  much  as 


the  moft  Muignhie  tourist  eoaM  dnht. 
The  natuml  inapalso  of  nloctjr-aiM 
people  out  of  a  bundred,  who  ven 
■bout  to  recline  upon  the  ynst  bebv 
it,  to  rest,  and  contemplate  the«iUaenl 
buildings,  would  proDablv  be.  Dot  IB 
take  up  their  poaillon  under  the  kia- 
ing  side ;  it  is  so  very  much  askant* 

IfkkM. 


"This  piece  of  archUectanl 
eccentricity  was.  and  I  suppose  is,  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  geography,  sad 
is  put  in  the  same  educational  rtst»> 
room  with  the  Wall  of  China,  the  GNSt 
Tun  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  Xaionl 
Bridge  of  Virginia.  .  .  .  This  sinfulsr 
structure  is  simply  a  campanile,  or 
bell-tower,  appurtenant  to  the  eatlw- 
dral,  as  is  the  general  cnstom  in  Italy. 
It  is  not  merely  quaint,  but  beaatiral; 
that  is,  take  away  the  quaintness,  aid 
the  beauty  will  remain.  It  is  baihof 
white  marble,  wunderftilly  Aresli  and 
ure  when  we  remember  that  near- 
y  seven  centuries  have  swept  over  it." 

mUaid, 


E 


"  In  any  event,  there  are  other 
leaning  towers  in  Italy,  at  Bologna  for 
examulc :  voluntarily,  or  involuntarilji 
this  teeling  for  oddness,  this  love  uf 
paradox,  this  yielding  to  fancy,  in  om 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Hiddk 
Ages."  TVii'nf,  TVoii*. 

*^  "  The  Tower  of  Pisa  may  ctalm 
to  bo  the  noblest  tower  of  Houthera 
Bomanesque.  The  round  form  doulrt. 
less  comes  from  Ravenna;  but  tlie  PI* 
san  tower  is  a  Kavenua  tower  giorl- 
fled."  rrtemn- 

The  well-cnrb  had  a  Chinese  roof; 
And  even  the  long  sweep.  hiRb  sloof. 
In  its  slant  splrndor,  seemed  to  tell 
Of  Pua't  kam  ing  miracle.  WkUhBt 

Lear.      A   picture   by  Benjamli^ 

West   (1738-1820).     Now   in  tl^« 
Boston  Athenaeum. 

Leda.    1.  A  mythological  pictia'«J 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (14,Vi-15l^=^ 
sometimes   called    a   Caritk, 
Charity.    It  is  in  thenossess 
of  Prince  Frederic  of  Holland^ 
the   Hague.    A   picture   by 
chad    Angelo   (1475-16M)   u 
this   subject,   execute<l   for 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  is  lo«t;  but 
early   copy  —  a    cartoon  —  is 
the  Royal  Academy,  London. 
2.  A  picture  bv  Antonio  i 
gri,  surnamed    Oorreggio  (1 
ir>:H).    In  the  Museum  at  Be: 
Prussia. 
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deeds  Castle.  An  ancient  mtned 
fortress  near  Maidstone,  Kent, 
England. 

laehiffh  UniTersity.  A  cellmate 
establishment  in  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,  founded  in  1866  by  Asa 
Packer. 

laeicester  House.  A  mansion  built 
about  1650  in  Leicester  Square, 
London,  for  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. It  was  occupied  at  various 
times  by  royal  personages,  among 
others  by  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  who  lived  there,  and 
died  there  in  1662.  George  II. 
resided  in  Leicester  House  from 
1717  to  1720. 

Leicester  Square.  A  well-known 
square  in  London,  built  between 
1G30  and  1731,  noted  as  a  resort 
and  place  of  residence  for  for- 
eigners. 


«« 


'  Come  through  this  narrow  lane 

into  Leicester  Square.  You  cross  here 
the  Amt  limit  oi  the  fashionable  quar« 
ter.  This  is  the  home  of  that  most 
miserable  fish  out  of  water  — a  French- 
man In  London."  H.  P.  WiUit, 

They  tllned  at  a  miserable  cheap  French 
ttMtaurateiw  m  tiie  neighborhood  of  Letce$- 
ter  Square,  where  they  were  served  with 
a  caricature  of  French  cookery.      Irving, 

Lemon  HilL  An  eminence  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Phila<lelphia,  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  mansion,  once 
the  residence  of  Robert  Morris, 
the  great  financier  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Lenox  Library.  A  marble  build- 
ing in  New  York  City,  fronting 
on  Central  Park,  built  at  a  cost 
of  8500,000,  to  contain  a  museum, 
art-gallery,  library,  and  lecture- 
hall.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  founder,  James  Lenox,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New  York. 

o  X.  A  celebrated  portrait  of 
this  Pope  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(148.V1520),  representing  him  as 
seated  at  a  table,  with  the  Cardi- 
nals de'  Medici  and  de'  Rossi  be- 
hind him  on  each  side.  This  is 
regarded  as  one  of  Raphael's  best 
portraits.  It  is  now  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence,  Italy.  There  is 
a  repetition  of  this  picture  by 


Andrea  del  Sarto  (1488-15.30),  who 
was  employed  by  Ottaviano  de* 
Medici,  the  possessor  of  it,  to 
copy  it  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
This  repetition  is  so  well  exectited 
that  it  deceived  even  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, who  had  taken  part  in  the 
execution  of  the  original.  This 
copy  is  in  the  Gallery  of  Naples, 
and  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  which  was  the  original 
picture. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (1452-1520). 
In  the  collection  of  autogranh 
portraits  of  the  painters,  in  tne 
Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Leonard's  Crags.  See  St.  Leo- 
nakd's  Cbaos. 

Leonine  City.  [Ital.  CUta  Leo- 
ii/na.]  The  northern  district  or 
quarter  of  modern  Rome,  founded 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Leo  IV., 
who  enclosed  it  in  walls  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  devastation  of 
the  Moorish  pirates.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  quarter  of  the 
modern  city,  as  it  includes  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Vatican, 
and  St.  Peter's.  At  the  Italian 
invasion  of  September,  1870,  it 
was  promised  to  the  Pope,  as  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Holy  See,  the  last 
relic  of  its  temporal  sovereignty. 
This  quarter  of  the  city  is  known 
as  the  Borgo.  Dyer  says,  that, 
when  it  was  enclosed  by  Leo  IV., 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Borgo 
from  the  Saxon  settlement  called 
*'  Burgus  Saxonum." 

Leopard,  The.  A  British  ship  of 
war  which  attacked  and  captured 
the  American  vessel  Chesapeake, 
in  a  naval  duel  in  1813. 

Lepanto,  Battle  of.  See  Battle 
OF  Lepanto. 

Lethe  Lake.  A  well-known  sub- 
terranean lake  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky.  It  is  crossed  in 
boats. 

Levant,  The.  A  vessel  of  the 
United  States  navy.  See  Ports- 
mouth, Thk. 

Levee,  The.     A  famous  dike  or 
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embankment  of  earth  constructed 
for  a  great  distance  along  the 
Mississippi  River  at  and  near 
New  Orleans,  La.  It  is  15  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  liigh,  and  is 
used  in  the  fall  and  winter  as  a 
promenade.  Crevasses  have  fre- 
quently occurred  to  damage  it, 
but  it  has  been  much  strength- 
ened of  late.  The  scene  of  bustle 
and  a(!tivity  which  the  levee 
presents  at  times  is  unequalled  in 
America. 

Levite,  Feast  of  the.    See  Feast 

OF  THE  LeVITB. 

Lia  Fail.  A  singular  pillar-stone 
on  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  Tara, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland. 


"  Thif  Ig  the  celebrated  *  coro- 
nation stone  *  of  the  ancient  Iri^b  kings. 
It  ii)  composed  of  granular  limestone, 
and  is  at  present  about  six  feet  above 
ground,  but  Its  real  height  is  suid  to  be 
1*2  feet.  At  its  base  it  is,  perltaps,  four 
feet  in  circumference;  but  it  tapers 
somewhat  towards  the  top,  not  unliice 
the  Round  Towers." 

Mr,  and  Jfra.  Hall. 

See  Hill  of  Taba   and  also 
Stoxe  of  Scone. 

Libby  Prison.  In  Richmond,  Va. 
A  noted  and  nptoriouH  place  of 
confinement  for  military  prison- 
ers during  the  war  of  the  Rcl>ol- 
lion.  Here  the  Federal  soldiers 
were  subjected  to  the  greatest 
cruelty  and  hardships.  The  build- 
ing was  simply  a  warehouse  con- 
vertxjd  to  the  purposes  of  a  jail. 

Liber  Studiorum.  [Book  of  Stud- 
i<is.l  A  famous  series  of  prints 
or  drawings  by  Josi'ph  Mallord 
William  Turner  (1775-1851),  the 
English  landscape-painter. 

Liber  Veritatis.  [Book  of  Truth.] 
A  book  of  original  drawings  by 
Claude  I^rraine  (l(K)(>-lf)«2),  the 
French  landscape-painter,  kept 
to  identify  his  pictures  which 
were  being  constantly  imitated 
by  other  artists.  There  are  six 
copies  of  this  work,  one  of  which 
is  at  Chatsworth,  England. 


Liberian    Basilica. 
Mabia  Maqgiobe. 


See    Santa 


Liberties,  The.  A  district  of  Dnb> 
lin,  Ireland,  in  the  mostelerated 
and  airy  part  of  the  city,  so  called 
from  certain  privileges  and  im- 
munities possessed  by  the  inhab- 
itants,  having  manor  conrta  of 
their  own  with  seneschals  to  pre- 
side over  them.  Some  40  streets 
and  lanes,  containing  a  popoUh 
tion  estimate<i  at  40,000  souls,  ire 
embraced  within  its  precincts. 


"  The  present  state  of  thU  OMt 
flourishing  region  forms  a  itronf  coo* 
trast  to  Its  former,  but  it  ttiU  retsiu 
many  evldcncei  or  what  it  has  been. 
In  passing  along  its  desolate  streets, 
large  houses  of  costly  stmctore  ctcit- 
where  present  themselves.  Lofty  »■ 
fades  adorned  with  architraves,  tad 
mouldings  to  windows,  and  door-enei 
of  sculptured  stone  or  marble;  gruid 
staircases  with  carved  and  gilded  oslos- 
trades;  panelled  doors  opening  into 
spacious  suits  of  corniced  and  stocoord 
apartments  —  all  attest  the  opulence  of 
its  former  inhabitants.  They  are  now 
the  abode  only  of  the  most  miserable." 

Mr,  and  Mr$,  Bull 

Liberty.  A  colossal  statue  de- 
signed by  Thomas  Crawford  (1814- 
57),  surmounting  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washmgton.  It  Is  nn- 
doubte<ny  the  best  known  of  his 
works.  Tlio  statue  is  executed 
in  bronze,  and  is  li^  feet  in 
height.  It  was  cast  at  Bladen»- 
burg,  Md.,  by  Clark  Mills. 

Liberty  Bell.    A  famous  bell  now 
preserved  in  Independence  Hall, 
i*hi  ladel  phia,  Penn.    It  was  orip- 
nally  cast  in  liondon  in  1752,  and 
bore  the  motto,  **  Proclaim  lib- 
erty throughout  the  land  unto  alV 
the  inhabitants  thereof."    It  was 
subsequently    re-cast    in   Phi\o^ 
delj)hia,  retaining  the  same  ir^' 
scnption,  and  was  rung  on  tt^* 
occasion  of  the  adoption  by  Co**^ 
gress  of  the  Declaration  of  Int^  ^ 
pendence. 


"  The  bell  which  rang  out 
Peclnration  of  Independence  has  foi 
at  Infit  a  voice  articulate,  to  *  proc' 
liberty  throughout  all   the  laud  u 
all  the   InlinblunU    thereof.'     It 
been    hoard   across   oceans,   and 
modified   the   sentiments   of  cabi 
and    Icings.    The    people   of  the 
World  have  heard  it,  and  their  * 
stop  to  catch  the  last  whisper  of 
echoes.    The  poor  slave  has  beard 
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h  VMradiiiff  Joj,  tompsred  by 
Italy  of  reli^oa,  he  wonliips 
orw.  The  walUnff  Contioeni 
rd  lt«aod  alreedy  foreeeee  the 

prophecyt  when  ehe  will  til 
ted,    rqpenented,    end    dialn- 

by  the  Irretlatible  Genius  of 
el  Bmenoipetion.* " 

J.  A,  Andrew. 

•Gap.  This  symbol  of  lib- 
very  ancient.  According 
Roman  legend,  when  Sa- 
ns seised  the  Capitol  at 
in  the  first  century  before 
,  he  raised  a  cap  on  the 
»f  a  spear  as  a  sign  of  f  ree- 
» all  slaves  who  should  join 
A  similar  expedient  was 
idopted  subsequently,  and 
lem  times  the  crowning  of 
rty-pole  with  a  cap  is  a 
I  the  old  custom. 

Olub.     See  Bump-Stbak 


Tree.  A  large  elm  in  Bos- 
ass.,  used  to  hang  effigies 
oxious  persons  upon  at  the 
f  the  disturbances  caused 
I  Stamp  Act.  The  site  of 
ee  is  commemorated  by  a 
upon  the  building  which 
)ccupies  its  place  upon 
ngton  Street.  Lafayette 
'The  world  should  never 
the  spot  where  once  stood 
f  Tree.** 

Sibyl.    A  statue  by  W.W. 
b.  1819). 

"Tbo  two  conceptions,  *Cleo> 

and  the   'Libyan  Sibyl,'  have 

Mr.  Story  in  European  estiina- 

the  head  of  American  sculp- 

Jarvea. 

1  CathedraL  One  of  the 
interesting  ecclesiastical 
ires  in  England,  in  the  town 
:ifield.  It  was  erected  in 
''elfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 


stein.  A  mimic  castle 
[leutlingen,  Germany,  on 
nmit  of  a  lofty  rock,  with 
ces  of  800  feet,  and  acces- 
ily  by  a  drawbridge.  Built 
• 

lie.    The  name  by  which 


the  sea-shore  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Venice  is  com- 
monly known,  and  still  as  form- 
erly a  favorite  resort  and  bath- 
ing-place. 


"  Thither  in  more  cbeerfbl  days 
the  Venetlana  need  to  resort  In  gn»t 
numbers  on  eertain  holidays,  citlled 
the  Mondays  of  the  Lido,  to  e^Joy  the 
sea>breese  and  the  country  scenery, 
and  to  lunch  upon  the  flat  tombs  of  the 
Hebrews,  buried  there  in  exile  from 
the  oonaeerated  Chrlstlanground." 

w.J>.  Boteella. 

Throuffh  all  the  mnslo  rlMing  in  my  ears 
A  knell  was  soanding  as  distinct  aud  clear. 
Though  low  and  fitf,  as  e*er  the  Adrian 

ware 
Rose  o*er  the  city's  mnnnar  in  the  niglht. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Ltdo'$  bul- 

wariL  Bynm. 

Iiiebensteixi.  A  well-known  ruined 
castle  on  the  Rhine,  near  St.  Qoar. 
It  is  one  of  two  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Brothers,  aud  which 
are  associated  with  a  romantic 
legend. 

Iiieohtenstein,  Das  alte  Sohloss. 
An  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Iiife,  Fountain  of.  See  FouvTAiir 
OF  Life. 

Iiife  of  the  Virgin.    See  Viboin. 

Light  of  the  World.    A  picture 

^Z^^^^^^^^™  Holman  Hunt  (b. 
1827),  and  regarded  as  one  of  his 
masterpieces.  It  is  a  symbolic 
figure  of  Christ. 


"  Hunt's  Light  of  the  World  is. 
I  believe,  the  most  perfect  instance  of 
expressional   purpose   with    technical 

Sower  which  the  world  has  yet  pro- 
uced  "        Ruekin :  Modem  Faimert. 


^,  "  ChrUt  the  Lioht  of  the  World 
Is  set  in  a  greenish-yellow  atmosphere, 
resembling  that  perceived  on  ascend- 
ing to  the  surfisce  of  turbid  water  after 
a  plunge."  Taine,  TVane, 

Limbo,  The.  A  picture  by  Angiolo 
Bronzino  (1502-1672).  In  the  Uffi- 
zi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Linoei,  Aooademia  de'.  A  scientific 
society,  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in 
Italy,  founded  in  1603  bv  a  num- 
ber of  philosophers,  including 
Galileo.    It  was  re-organized  in 
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1849  by  Pins  IX.  Its  meetings 
are  held  on  Sunday  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  Rome.  Its 
name  is  taken  from  its  symbol, 
the  lynx,  the  emblem  of  watch- 
fulness. 

Linduden  Abbey.  An  ancient 
and  picturesque  mined  monas- 
tery near  Dumfries,  Scotland. 

Te  holy  wall*,  that,  still  sublime. 
Resist  the  criunblintc  touch  ofThne. 
lluw  fitruD»{I>'  BtlU  your  Ibrm  display! 
The  piety  or  ancient  dars ! 
A«  through  your  ruin*,  hoar  and  gray  — 
KuhtMvci  beauteous  in  decay  — 
The  silvery  moont>eam8  trembling  fly. 

Bunu. 

Ijinooln  Colleffe.  One  of  the  col- 
li^f^€'ji  included  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  England.  It  was 
founded  about  1427. 

Iiincoln  Park.  1.  A  ptiblic  pleas- 
ure-ground in  Chicago,  111.,  laid 
out  on  the  lake-shore.  It  includes 
250  acros. 

2.  A  ])ublic  pleasure-ground  in 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Lincoln's  Inn.  One  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court,  Ix)ndon,  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  town-house  of 
Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln 
(d.  I.'il2),  from  whom  its  name  is 
dcriv<;d.  See  Inns  op  Court,  In- 
NKK  Temple,  Middle  Temple, 
Guay's  Inn. 

will  sny  man,  for  Instance,  tell  us  which 
hricki  it  was  in  Ltncoin'*  Inn  fiuildinffi, 
that  Km  Jnnson's  hand  and  tniwi'l  laid? 
"So  ninn.  it  is  to  be  feared,  — and  alno 
grumbled  at  Carlyle. 

liincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  fine 
srpiaro  in  l^ondon,  laid  out  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  built  in  IGHKXi. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  were  long 
the  resort  of  vagrants.  Gay  in 
his  "  Trivia"  says:  — 

Whero  Lincoln  Inn's  wide  space  is  rail'd 

around, 
Crosfl  not  with  vent'rous  step;  there  oft 

is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  daylight 

fihone. 
Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging 

ton*»: 
That    wn>tch.  which    late    compassion 

moved.  »hall  wound 
Thy  blPO<lint{  bead,  and  fell  thee  to  the 

ground. 

Perhaps  he  remembered  that  one  of 
them  [the  Pyramids]  was  as  big  as  Ltn- 
colm't  Jnn  J^eUU.  Thackeray, 


Linden,  Untar  den.   Bee  Unn 

DEN  LiNDKK. 

Iiindenwald.  The  oountry-eeetof 
Martin  Van  Buren  (1783-in2), 
the  eighth  president  of  the  United 
States,  situated  near  Kinderfaook, 
N.Y. 

liindsey  House.  A  noble  mtDii(Bi 
on  the  west  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  London,  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  genezil  of 
Charles  I.  Afterwards  ctlkd 
Ancaster  House. 

Linlithgow  Palace.  One  of  tlie 
most  ancient  royal  residences  in 
Scotland,  situated  in  the  town  of 
Linlithgow.  The  present  build- 
ing was  begun  by  Edward  L, 
alK>ut  the  year  l.')00,  and  ii  mem- 
orable as  having  been  the  Urtb- 
place  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
IS  now  a  magniflcent  ruin.  The 
situation  is  remarkably  lovely. 

Of  all  the  palaces  so  fklr. 
Built  for  the  royal  dwellfng. 

In  Scotland,  far  beyoiul  compari, 
LinlithgiM  is  excelling.  Aeiff. 


"  The  coatlc  baa  a  very  sad  lad 
romantic  appearance,  Btandiug  tben 
all  alone  as  it  does,  looking  down  into 
the  quiet  lake.  It  is  said  that  the  in- 
ternal architectural  decorations  are  ex* 
ceedingiy  rich  and  beautiful,  and  s  Tt- 
semblance  baa  been  traced  between  it* 
stylo  of  ornament  and  tliat  of  Uehki- 
berg  Cattle,  which  haa  been  acconnted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  princeM  EUtf; 
both,  who  was  the  sovereign  Udj  « 
Heidelberg,  fipeiit  many  of  the  sartter 
years  of  her  life  in  tbia  place.** 

Jfr*.  U,  B.  SUf^ 

Lion  House.    A  building  in  Sa^\ 
Lake  City,  Utah  Territory,  use^ 
as  a  sort  of  seraglio  of  the  M<>^" 
mon  leaders.    It  <lerives  its  na**[® 
from  the  image  of  a  lion  over  tbe 
entrance. 

Lion  Hunt.    A  noted  picture  JJ|5,v 
Peti^r   Paul    Rulwns  (1577-l(r»*J^ 
and  one  of  his  finest  works.       * 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  B*'*''" 
ria.    Also  at  Dresden,  Saxon^^  ' 

Lion  [of  Bastia],  The.   A  natt*^ 
furioaity  at  the  entrance  of    ^ 
harl)or  of  Bastia  in  Corsica.         ^ 
is  a  rock  1)earing  an  extrao^'^^ 
nary  likeness  to  a  lion  coucl 
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tsemblance  being  striking  in 
etails  even  to  the  bimliy 
t  which  is  formed  .by  a 
h  of  creeping  plants. 

f  Luoeme.  A  celebrated 
of  sculpture  at  Lucerne, 
erland,  modelled  by  Albert 
I  Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844). 
s  erected  in  1821,  in  memory 
ofQcers  and  about  760  sol- 
of  the  Swiss  guard,  wlid 
slain  in  defending  the  Tuil- 
on  Aug.  10,  171)2.  The  lion, 
I  is  of  colossal  size,  is  ropre- 
1  as  dving,  a  broken  spear 
ixes  his  body,  and  with  his 
le  tries  to  nrotect  the  Hour- 
ly. The  ngure  is  of  sand- 
rock,  28  feet  long  and  18 
and  upon  it  are  Inscribed 
kmes  of  the  officers. 

"  In  a  •«que»torcd  npot  the  rocky 
c  is  cut  away,  and  in  the  livini; 
•  sculptured  the  colossal  figure 
ring  lion.  A  spear  is  broken  otf 
lidv,  but  in  bis  last  kirugifW  he 
fends  a  shield  marked  with  the 
^•lis  of  France.  Bt* low  are  in- 
I  in  red  letters,  as  if  charactered 
d,  the  names  of  the  brave  offi- 
that  devoted  band."      £eechtr. 

St.  Mark.  A  winged  lion, 
raldic  device  of  the  ancient 
lie  of  Venice,  whose  patron 
is  St.  Mark.  One  of  the 
columns  in  the  Piiizzotta  at 
e  is  surmounted  by  the  im- 
a  winged  lion. 

■17  monument  the  stranger  meets. 
,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  moanier 
eets: 

en  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears. 

Byron. 

lione  seated  on  the  strand, 
^'pllftfl  the  lion  prund 
lis  foot  of  bninze  on  high 
Agaljist  the  nky. 

Alfrtd  de  Mu*$ety  Trans. 

»ld  Non  of  grand  St.  Mark 
I  and  lUteth  his  front  fVom  the  dark. 
Joaquin  M\Uer. 

See  CocRT  of  Lions  and 
OF  TUB  Lions. 

Mouth.  [Ital.  Bocca  di 
]  A  famous  hole  or  open- 
the  wall.  In  the  anre-i-hatn- 
the  Great  Council,  in  the 
I  Palacre,  Venice,  through 
anonvnioua  accu.Hiirions 
massed  in  against  individu- 


als who  had  incurred  suspicion 
or  enmity. 

And  in  the  palace  of  8t.  Mark 
Unnamed  accaaers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  "  Hon**  mouth  "  had  pUwad 
A  charge  against  him  uneflaced. 

Byron* 

Iiiparata,  Santa.    See  Santa  Ma- 

KIA  DBL  FlORB. 

Iiippi,  Fra  Filippo.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (1412-1469). 
In  the  Aiuseum  at  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia. 

Lismore  Castle.  A  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Waterford,  Ireland. 

Lit  de  JuBtiQe.  See  Bed  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Literary  Olub.    See  Club,  The. 

Literary  Fund.  A  society  estab- 
lished in  London,  in  17i)0,  by  Da- 
vid Williams,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  furnish  aid  to  authors  who 
may  be  in  distress,  and  to  render 
assistance  tp  their  widows  and 
children. 

$fSr  "  Some  of  the  brightest  names 
in  contemporary  liteniture  have  been 
beholden  to  the  bounty  of  tlds  institu* 
lion,  and  in  numerous  instances  its  in. 
terfercnce  has  shielded  fricndiess  merit 
from  utter  ruin."        Quarterly  lieifietc, 

Jfir  The  permanent  fund  of  the  lit- 
erary Fund  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880, 
consii»ted  of  £6,200  In  consols.  The 
actual  number  of  grants  paid  by  tho 
society  from  its  foundation  up  to  1880 
was  3,796,  amounUng  to  £00,6i7. 

Little  Bengal.  A  name  ap]>lied  to 
Cavendish  and  Porfman  Squares, 
and  adjoining  streets,  in  London, 
—  a  district  inhabited  by  retired 
Indians. 

Little  Britain.  This  quarter  in 
London,  so  called  from  having 
Xieen  in  old  times  the  residence 
of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  was,  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  remark- 
able as  a  great  centre  for  lHX)k- 
sellers  — a  sort  of  Paternoster 
Row. 

"  Littlf  Britain  was  a  plentiful  and 
perpetual  emporium  of  learned  au- 
thors,  and  mrn  went  thither  as  to  a 
market.  .  .  .  But  now  this  emporium 
has  vanishec  ,  and  tht*  trade  contnicled 
into  the  baids  of  two  or  three  per- 

liogtr  North* 


sons. 
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^^  "  In  the  centre  of  the  great  City 
of  London  lien  a  small  neighborhood, 
convinting  of  a  duster  of  narrow  streets 
and  courts,  of  very  venerable  and  de- 
bilitated liouses,  which  goes  by  name 
of  Little  Britain.  Little  Britain  may 
truly  be  called  the  heart's  core  of  the 
city,  the  stronghold  of  true  John  Bull- 
ism.  It  is  a  fragment  of  London  as  it 
was  in  lu  belter  davs,  with  iu  anti- 
quated folks  and  Coshlous.**         Irving. 

The  race  of  booksollem  in  Littlt  Britain 
Is  now  [1731]  almost  extlncu 

Gentleman*  Maganne. 

liittle  Meisenser,  The.  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Jean  Louis  Er- 
nest Meis80uier  (b.  1811). 

Little  Bound  Top.  A  rugged  emi- 
nence iu  the  vicinity  of  Gettys- 
burg, Peiin.,  famous  as  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle  l>etween 
the  Union  forces  and  the  ("on- 
federate  trooi>s  on  the  2d  of  July, 
WCy.\,  wliich  led  to  the  greater 
battle  of  Cemetery  Hill  on  the 
next  day. 

Little  Trianon.     See  Petit  Tbi- 

ANON. 

Lizard  Point.  A  famous  headland , 
the  southernmost  promontory  of 
England,  —  the  (Jcrinum  of  Ptole- 
my, tlie  ancient  >?oographer. 
Tliere  are  two  large  light-bouses 
hero. 

Mar  never  naw  dlnmomber  thee. 
Nor  wielded  sxo  diKjiiliit; 

Thou  art  the  fairest  i«]M^ken  tree 
From  here  to  Lizard  Point. 

Tenny$on. 

Lloyd's.  The  name  given  to  a  series 
of  rooms  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  — the  reudezvous  of  tne 
mast  eminent  merchants,  shii>- 
owners  (and  tlioso  wlib  seek  ship- 
ping news),  underwriters,  insur- 
ance, stock  and  exc^liange  brok- 
ers, etc.  The  name  originated 
with  one  Lloyd,  a  coffee-house 
kcei>er  in  Lombard  Street,  at 
whose  house  merchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  congregating  in 
the  early  part  of  tlio  eigliteentli 
century  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business.  The  sulwcribers  to 
Lloyd's  represent  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  mercantile  wealth  of 
England.  A  similar  institution 
was  established  at  '  Tieste,  Aus- 
tria, in  18;i^{,  and  is  i;nown  as  the 
Austrian-Lloyds. 


Looh  Inch  Oastle.  The  Mift  e( 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  near  Btnuaer, 
Scotland. 

LochleTen   Castle.     An  udeDt 

castle  on  an  island  in  the  Iske  cf 

Lochleven,  Scotland,  memonUe 

as  the  scene  of  the  imprisoiuMBt 

of   Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Her 

escape  from  this  fortress  ii  le* 

iated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  nonl 

entitled  "  The  Abbot." 

Put  off,  put  off.  and  row  with  spwd. 
For  now's  the  Ume  and  the  hoorof  dmi 
To  oars,  to  oars,  and  trim  the  barfc. 
Nor  Scotland's  queen  Im  a  wanlef^Bin> 

Those  ponderous  keys  shall  tht  kelpta 

keep.  ^  ^ 

And  lodse  in  their  caverns  darii  aMdMp; 
Nor  shflll  Loehleven't  towers  or  ImU 
Hold  thee,  our  lovely  hidy.  In  thnlL 

BoUrtJBm. 

Locum  Abbey.  A  fine  monsstie 
ruin  near  Wunstorf  in  Pnuris- 
The  abbey  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Lodi,  Bridge  of.    See  Bbidob  or 

LODI. 

Lodore.  A  note<l  waterfall  in  the 
lake  district  of  England,  nesr 
Keswick.  The  effect  of  the  fa- 
cade is  dependent  in  a  good 
measure  ui>on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  quantity  of 
water. 

How  does  the  water 
Come  down  at  Lodore  f 

All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  migbty  V 
roar;  . 

And  this  way  the  water  comes  domj » 
Lodore.  SM»tJh 

Logan  Stone.  A  famous  rock- 
ing-stone  near  the  Gap  of  !)«»• 
loe  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ire- 
land. It  is  thought  to  he  » 
Druidical  remain  of  remote  antlo- 
uity.  The  i>oet  Moore  likens  it 
to  the  iK)et'8  heart,  which 

"  The  slightest  touch  atone  setsmoTtBt 
But  all  cartti'H  power  could  not  sbsft* 
from  itsboM.*' 

Loggia  de*  Lanzi.  A  well-kno^ 
arcade  in  Florence,  Italy,  built 
in  tlie  fourteenth*  centurv,  and 
containing  famous  works  oi  sculp* 
ture.  The  name  is  derivetl  from 
the  Swiss  lancers  in  the  employ 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  (1380-1464). 

No  I  the  people  lionght  no  wlnps 
Fnwn  t'crwus  In  the  Loggta,  nor  Implorw 
An  inspiration  in  the  place  beside. 


:  dim  bml  of  Brntgi.  J>([ef<I  mc 


£iOKKi«  of  lUphaoL  A  celebrated 
portico  (the  Lwgie  tona  a  series 
o(  tbree  corridors,  or  a  triple 
portico,  round  three  sides  of  an 
open  coort)  in  the  Vatlcoo  Pat- 


and  his  pupils  which  it 

^"rrom  tlw  SlaUna  ChEpel  m 
mat  lo  Bmphse]*!  LoffffU,  and  I  turdi; 
TeDluiv  lo  Bftflhstwi;  could  •cjirc«ly 

•dacKlvd  mid  *o  enlmr^ed  by  Eboiti 
giud  ttinot  and  ibe  ylorloui  conipJetf- 

take  no  pleuun  In  tfan  ImiiglDUive 
p}My  of  vmbwuea,  nnd  tbe  acriie* 
fntD  ticrlpuire,  bemuElfuL  u  ihey  mn, 
lud  lo«  Ibslr  cbarm.  To  ih  thete 
work!  o/fnt  ■Ittmalcly ,  and  to  comuari: 
Uwm  St  Jelaum  sad  wJLbout  pr^Juillce, 

psthy  Is  SI  ini  one^dEd.'" 

OotlAi,  Tram. 
LoOATds'  Prison.  A  celebrated 
prisoD-room  in  the  tower  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  London,  In  niiich 
many  tollowera  of  Wick  I  iff  e 
(known  as  Lollards),  as  well  as 
Othe™,  were  confined.  The  ajiart- 
ment  is  some  12  feet  square  and 
8  (eet  high.  The  walls,  cdUnK, 
and  floor  are  l^d  with  mujili- 
hewQ  boards  upon  which  are  nu- 
merous Cragments  of  Inscriptions, 
and  notches  to  majrk  llie  paHssge 
of  time,  cut  by  those  imprisoned 

"  Id  order  to  fct  to  tbfl  tower. 


xr.'. _ 

apsnmenis,  puugM.  snd   carridoi 


Lollards'  Tower.  A  fiiniDus  towpr 
in  Loudon.    Seu  Lullajiu^'  I'uis- 

Lombard  Street.  A  celebrated 
street  in  London,  tbo  uuutre  of 
the  "  bankinft  world."  It  derives 
I ^^  from  the  Langobards,a 


in  this  St 

«9~"  LoTcbsrd  Btreet  isd  Tbmd- 

mea   toll   snd  sccunulsu.    They  go 
(iHwben  lo  enjoy  sod  to  oipeod." 

Iiondon  Bridce.  The  last  bridge 
on  the  Thames,  or  the  one  near- 
est the  sea,  built  of  granite,  and 
first  ojieaed  to  the  public  by  Wil- 
liam  IV.,  Aug.  1,  1H31.  It  was 
built  at  an  outlay  of  £i^76.-XS, 
from  designs  of  John  Bennle 
and  hts  sons  John  and  George. 
In  Baxon  times  there  was  a  bridge 
at  this  spot,  and  in  1176  the  first 
stone  bridge  was  built  here.  Tlie 
old  London  Bridse  had  houses 
upon  each  side.  At  one  time  it 
was  noted  tor  its  bookselleni' 
shops,  and  at  a  later  peiiod  was 
famous  for  lis  many  pln-maJcers. 
Pennant  says  that  tlie  street  on 
Old  I^ndon  Bridge  was  "  nar- 
row, darksoiiie,  aud  dangerous 
to  paftsengers  from  tlie  multitude 
of  carriages;  freijucnt  arches  of 
strong  tiiiibL-n  crossing  the  street 
from  the  lojis  o(  tliu  bouses,  to 
keep  them  together  and  from  [ail- 
ing into  the  river.  Nothing  but 
use  could  preserve  the  repi«e  of 
the  imuates,  wiio  soon  grew  deaf 

to  the  noise  of  fulling  ■ --- 

clar 


?le™''"l"l'Sr'"" 
•'fj^hlKh.  w^n. 

Tb« re  sn  eight  Isrgs  Iran  tingt  In  Ihe 
will,  lo  wblrb  Ihe  pritonert  wi-re 
ehslned;  for sught  wb know,  WIckllffe 
hlniHlf  msy  h>v>  bevn  one.  ...  We 

lb«  very  bMUUrul  proiptcl  Ihlii  lowir 
command*  up  and  down  the  Thmnci. 


1^'re' 


._    .  _ ...       B  fre- 

itsiirieksofdrowiiingwrelch- 
London  Bridge,  In  the  lime 
..  hnkespcare  and  for  years  af- 
terwards, was  built  of  wood  and 
lined  with  houses  on  either  side. 
In  tliesecond  part  of  Kiiia Henry 
"■  '■-■-  -■ I-s,  "Corae.  then, 
with  them.  But, 
■I  Ijindon-hriiliie  on 
)U  can,  burn  down 


VI.,  Cade   Kavs, 
let's 


?■  B.  Sloat.  '      UuDI.  *4id  c^ueiurlaiii,  who  dally  pi 


■Ian;  LoDiloo  Br14t«  In  Iho  caureo  of 
»  iHiun.  CKWcdi  au.OOO  1  uul  that  Ihc 

lliu  brltlifs  iLiLly  ilurlng  llm  Muno  bdiicd 
aItlm«laDof<i<rcrthunlUT,OUU." 

Jtunv^t  lluadbook. 
4^"SD(!h  wlioonlyiwelt  [Llin  oJit 
bridgE]  ifiicuM,  whvra  li  l>  >  brldp', 
cwinol  ruipeet  that  It  •hau  Id  be  s  »ri.i'I ; 
ud  luch  irho  bi^bgld  It  abort,  vivin 
II  !■  ■  (litKI,  cuDiiut  bcUisvi  It  <•  a 
briagv."  FuUtT. 

Slopp'd  bj  lb*  bouau  of  Ibul  wondruu 

London  hridrjt\M'brf\tnAownt 
l>win>  a%r  my  laily  Ix*  i 
WJtIi  ■  gu]>  liJ}'.      tMhtrOixm. 

UldLunun  0  1tJi:kt  JforAtr  0»K. 

IiOndon  Coffee-house.  1.  Former- 

Sau  e:4laliliBhiupiit  oit  Lu<lgaC« 
III,  London,  now  a  tavern.    It 
nus  oiwneil  befoni  17^1. 
TpKtvrday  momlnv  1  camn  mrlj  to 

imidoJl  C^rfOiiat,  LuJgnlF  IMlL 

8.  A  noted  old  l>ullilin(c  En  Phil- 
adelplila.Penii.,  on  Market  SttBUt, 
ort'Cted  in  170-J,  and  a  p1*'B  of 
luiioh  reHort  btfors  tbe  Ituvolu- 
llou. 
Zrfmdon  I>ooka.  An  Iramenne  pii- 
talillxhinent,  in  Ixindon,  on  the 
left  bank  of  theTliHmen,  covprlnf; 
an  area  of  IN)  ai.'n'.'>.  and  inehiilinx 
2U  warehoux-fl,  IHhIimIs.  IT  vaiiltN, 
and  %\x  (luays.  The  first  dock 
was  ojiened  in  IRCH.  Ttie  ^V<^•^ 
ern  mid  EaatL-rn  Dockx  embnirt! 
respectively  3)  and  T  aiTes;  and 
ttie  Wapping  Bnsin,  11  aercs.  Tlui 
cost  of  the  whula  stniL'ture  lias 
exceeded  £+,((00,000,  and  tlin 
aumlier  of  lahorera  employed  to 
earrvon  the  biiH)  miss  of  the  ducks 
varies  from  1,000  to  ;i,000. 


ntgllt  of  in 


"^VS 


rntpr  Ibc  dock,  the 

I  ctilmnry*  vutnlllnn 
nnkr.  (ltd  Ihc  Di*ny- 


'    wbevli     trchlDi 


ihrongb  t1 


LON 

'  noh.  look   Ux  p>U» 

«a-  "ThMe  dock!  m 
OTi>rpo«crlDK.  ■   ■  .  Tb 
KverjwhiTc,  and  ■hi™  npaa  italpi 
nwiiihov  Ih>rlrbeiiJiuidIb>lriii 


ibelrinIL 


uofc 


ipp«r." 


Iiondoa  Hoase.     Ones  the  Ion 

residence  of  the  Bishop  o(  Lm- 


Iiondon  Hoi 
MBNT,  The. 

ZiondoD  atone.  An  anrlenlRlic, 
Hupposed  to  be  a  frBCcment  ol  llu 
vimii>ei»m,  or  raile-alona  ol  tbt 
Rumaua.  now  preserved  in  Cu>- 
noB  Street,  London.  There  a 
evidence  tliat  It  was  placed  iben 


den    < 


isldera 


the  great  central  in , ,..- 

which  the  BrittnlibiKhmada  Imit- 
ated, similar  to  that  In  the  Fonun 
at  Rome.  Tradition  drclans  lbs* 
the  stone  was  bn>ucht  from  Tfor 
by  BrutUB,  and  laid  by  his  o«" 
hand  OS  the  foundation-»K>na  el 
London,  and  Its  palladluin.  '' 
is  referred  to  In  the  ancient  BoS'. 
on  cbarlem  as  a  bieal  mark  *i' 
Iniroi'inorial  antlqiiitv.  Tliestc"' 
b.-fore  the  Great  Fire  [irUiJ  »"»* 


seen  tiironffh  a  large  aperture  *, 
the  top.  It  Ib  now  placed  asai  *^; 
the  south  wall  of  St.  Swithi  ^' 
Churc-h.  It  bos  lieen  from  t^^^ 
earliest  ones  Jealously  guanB  *" 
and  einl>edde<l,  perliaps  Iron* 
siiperslitloua  Iwllefin  the  ideut  * '' 
of  the  fate  of  I»ndon  with     *? 

Kllailliini.      Jack  Cade    strw  *^^ 
ndon  Stone,  exclaiininE,"  N*^ 
is  Mortimer  lord  ul  tills  city." 

$a-  ••  On  the  iinulh  lide  of  Ihlt  b  S  <^ 
pltchnl  uprl|{ht  a 


tltchml  uprl((hl  iifrral  uune.  c«t*V«. 
iindun  IJioiir,  nii.d  In  IhciirnuiulT'-^:) 
d«p,  fivtriHMl  Willi  bun  of  iron,  <^^^ 

do  niniie  M^nM  11  lbn>ii|ih  nrglln-n  '^* 
■be  wtarelt.ii  b»  broken  ind  Ih«  Monc.  *,« 
«lf«  uuihikcn.  The  uuk  why  t'"'^ 
■lv»  WM  tbert  to,  the  vcrte  a****^ 
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other  memoiy  Imeof,  Is  there 
It  that  the  eame  hath  long  con- 
ifTBt  le  manifeet,  namely  since, 
r  b«fore  the  time  of  the  Con- 

Stow. 

And  here,  sitting  vpon  loitdom 
harge  apd  cocnmand.  that,  of  the 
t,  tbe  conduit  run  nothing  bat 
M  this  first  jrear  of  our  reign. 

Kimg  Haury  K/.,  Part  11. 

m  at  Lot^tom  Stone  with  all  his 

ot  the  eltj  with  so  loud  a  shout. 

J}ryden. 

Btone  Tavern.  A  hoiise 
le  famous  London  Stone, 
Ion,  which  has  been  incor> 
iaXied  the  oldest  tavern  in 
itropolis.  The  celebrated 
Hood  society  originated 

TaTem.  A  well-known 
of  entertainment  in  Lon- 
here  are  held  many  meet- 
anquets,  and  other  sather- 
It  Is  situated  in  Bfohops- 
treet  Within.  Dickens  in 
olas  Nickleby  "  deflcrii)ea 
ing  of  tlie  "  Unite«l  Metro- 
1  Improved  Hot  Mufiin  and 
)et  Baking  and  Punctual 
ry  Company,"  holden  at 
ndon  Tavern. 

UniTersity.  The  Univer- 
l  London,  Burlington  Gar- 
was  established  in  1837  for 
}le  piirpose  of  examining 
lates  for  academical  honors, 
or  conferring  degrees  on 
B  graduates,  previously 
mlated  at  this  university, 
iniversity  has  nothing  to  do 
he  ordinary  business  of  ed- 
n,  and  the  board  of  exam- 
is  paid  by  Government. 

I  WalL  This  name  is  now 
d  to  a  street  in  London,  tlie 
side  of  which  occupies  the 
!  part  of  the  old  City  wall, 
all,  thought  to  be  the  work 
later  Roman  period,  ex- 
1  **  from  the  Tower  through 
inories  to  ATdgate,  Hounds- 
Bfshopsgate,  alonf/  Ijondon 
o  Fore-street,  through  Crip- 
e  and  Castle-street  to  Ald- 
e,  and  so  through  ChriHt's 
tal  by  Newgate  and  Lndgate 
[Is  the  Thames  ''  {Timhs). 


And  when  we  eome  te  iirfpn  ITofl, 

A  |>leaMnt  si|iht  to  view. 
Come  forth !  come  forth,  ye  cowudssn. 

Here's  men  as  good  as  you. 

R.  S.  Hamker, 

Jjonie  Mountain.  A  well-known 
cemetery,  or  cluster  of  cemeteries, 
in  the  neishborhood  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Around  the  conical 
peak  called  the  Lone  Mountain 
a  numl)er  of  burial-places  have 
been  laid  out. 

Iiong  Acre.  A  well-known  street 
in  London,  between  Covent  Gar- 
den and  St.  Giles's. 

Diek  Swiveller.  This  dinner  to-day 
claees  Itomg  Acre  .  .  .  There's  only  one 
avenue  to  ine  Strand  left  open  now,  and  I 
khall  have  to  stop  up  that  to-night  with  a 
pair  of  gloves.  Diekem, 

Make  his  acquaintance  by  chance,  and 
he  takes  you  home  to  supper  in  a  plain 
chnrl«>t  un  the  best  springs  Long  Acre  cun 
turnout  H.P.  WUlis, 

Long  Bridge.  A  structure  about 
a  mile  in  length,  crossing  the  Po- 
tomac River  at  Washington.  This 
bridge  was  famous  during  the 
civil  war,  lieing  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  great  thoroughfare  for 
troops  and  supplies,  and  the  main 
avenue  of  communication  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

Long  Meg.  A  singular  relic,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  a  Druidical 
temple,  near  Penrith,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  England. 
It  is  a  square  unhewn  column  of 
red  freestone,  15  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  18  feet  high.  Sixty- 
seven  stones  arranged  In  a  circle 
near  by  are  known  as  Long  Meg's 
Daughters. 


"  When  I  first  saw  this  monn- 
raent,  as  I  camo  upon  it  by  surprise,  I 
miicbt  overrate  its  importance  as  an 
object ;  but,  though  It  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  Stonohenge,  I  have  not 
seen  any  other  relic  of  those  dark  agea 
which  can  pretend  to  rival  it  in  singu- 
larity  and  dignity  of  appearance.** 

Wordeworth* 

A  weight  of  awe.  not  easy  to  be  borne. 
Fell  suddenly  upon  my  spirit — 
When  flmt  I  saw  th«t  fiiniily  rorlom  — 
That  sisterhood,  in  ht«roglyphtr  round. 

Wordsteorth 

Long  Walk.  A  famous  avenue 
in  Windsor  Park,  near  Jjondon, 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  in  a 


i 


perfectly  rtralght  Hne,  lined  with 
trees,  and  leriuiDated  by  the  o. 
loBsal  equestrian  statu  a  of  Oeoi^ 
HI.,  in  bronie,  by  Westini 


Eiuope. 


1   kind   lb 


tuniK  Wslla.  The  name  Riven  to 
the  walU  wbicb  in  aonlent  times 
connected  Athena  witli  the  sea. 
Tliere  were  three  "  Lour  Walls;  '■ 
but  the  name  appears  to  hai'« 
been  applied  to  those  two  which 
connected  the  city  wllb  the  Pi- 
raias,  that  lead  in  a  to  rbalerum 
being  called  the  PlialiTlati  Wall, 
These  two  walls  (to  the  I'lrainsj 
were  but  a  short  dlHtance  apart. 
The  foiinilatiuns  of  tlie  Long 
Walls  may  still  be  traceti  in  [mt. 
though  tiiey  were  in  ruins  in  th& 

built  during  the  ailniiuistrationa 
ol  Theinistorles  and  of  PeHclus. 
In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  A  raiU 
way  seven  miles  in  length  now 
extends  ttoni  Alliens  to  Pineus, 
end  follows  the  <-iiurae  o(  oi 
thuse  famous  walla. 

I>ona:ford  Oastle.  The  sent  of  the 
Earl  of  Sailnoi,  near  Salisbury, 
England.  The  mansion  contalm 
a  fine  collection  of  pictures. 

iKmclaat.  Tlic  sent  of  the  Mar- 
quis o(  Bath,  on  the  IvonUrs  ol 
Wiltshire,  England.  A  beautiful 
'in  ol  the  Elizulictluui  age. 


I»  Maul/  piaiaclH  ur  Hud 


own  dtUTtmnt.  tr>  Hi 


1,  hava  nMd  UhbiicItw, 


iKirdOlrde.  Anarmor^latfdiUg 
of  the  British  navy,  lintcbM 
Oct.  13, 1X64. 

Iiord  Hayor'a  Ooaoh-  The  CO- 
riafie  in  which,  on  state  occatloni. 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  rida 
forth.  It  is  a  great  lumherlM 
vehicle,  carved  and  gildtd,  bsM 
to  have  been  designed  and  i»nl- 
ed  by  Cipriani  in  1707,  built ilu 
original  cost  of  fl/NB,  andbpC 
in  repair  at  an  annual  expfdimn 

of  £100.      SeeCOBOHATIOMCoKS. 


lofpho, 

•  rMlM 


Lord  Warden.  An  armor-pUt^d 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launvhN 
May  '.>7,  ISUa. 


I^relel,  The.  [Ger,  Lvrlfiberai 
Ru)3^  ami  precipitous  roctii 
rising  420  feet  from  the  livK 
Rhine.  The  old  legend  of  * 
siren  who  lived  on  the  BumnlKif 
the  rcx-k,  and  enltced  Haitorsanil 
ttshermen  to  their  destruction  In 
the  mpids  at  the  liaso  ol  the  rock, 
has  formed  a  subject  for  potti 
and  painters.  Goethe's  preltj 
little  ballad  is  perhaps  moM  1^ 
niillar.  Heiurich  Heine,  tin 
Gennan  poet  (17!W?-)8a(l).  hm  % 
well-known  lyric  entitled  tjM 
"I^relel."  ift'ritteu  alsoiiirW 
and  iore/cy,] 


Loreley.  A  popular  picture  illns- 
tratlng  the  well-known  legend 
nixin  the  subject  of  the  Lorclej, 
by  W.  Kray.    The  same  sabJMt 
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been  treated  by  others.      of  the  existixig  building  dating 
SLBi.  from  the  year  774. 


ie'  Medici.  A  famous 
y  Michael  Aneelo  Buo- 
1475-1064).  In  the  Church 
)renzo,  Florence,  Italy. 
UPensoeo,"  "  the  thlnk- 

Vom  lU  character  of  profound 
the  figure  of  Lorenzo  has 
the  distinctive  appellation  of 
^  de  Michel  Antfe.'  It  is,  in 
personification  of  contempla- 
ht."  J.  S,  £far/ord. 

H  a  still  higher  order  of  art  is 
I  of  Lorenzo.  .  .  .  The  air  of 
is  thoughtftil  and  contempla- 
s  that  of  a  man  meditating 
bed  by  some  great  design,  and 
at  a  dash  of  the  formidable, 
tomething  dangerous  in  that 
mn  stillness  and  intense  self- 
.  Deadly  will  be  the  spring 
ws  the  uncoiling  of  those 
recall  no  work  in  marble 
ves  the  same  impression  as 
'kable  statue.  Its  power  is 
of  a  magician's  spell,  .  .  . 
>rk  as  would  have  been  pro- 
mpossibie  to  be  executed  in 
id  it  not  been  done." 

mUard. 

observe  that  the  costume  of 
,  Instead  of  being  mediasval, 
;  but,  be  it  what  it  may,  the 

simple  character  of  the  flg- 

s  the  robes  with  its  Individ- 

iety.     I   still   think   it  the 

ilracle  ever  wrought  in  mar- 

Hawthorne. 

t  really  is  not  worthy  of  Mr. 

say  that  the  whole  effect  of 
,y  statue  depends,  not  on  the 
.'fforts  of  Michael  Angclo's 
I  on  the  absence  of  light  in 
af  a  few  inches.    He  wrought 

statue  in  harmony  with  that 
.  of  it  which  he  leaves  to  the 
I  imagination,  and,  if  he  had 
jiy  point,  the  miracle  would 
.  a  failure;  so  that,  working 
,  he  has  positively  reached  a 
excellence  above  the  capabil- 
rble,  sculpturing  his  highest 
pon  air  and  duskiness." 

Hawthorne. 

San.    See  San  Lobenzo. 

Jee  Santa*  C  AS  A. 

bbey  of.  A  ruined  mon- 
;ar  Benslieim,  Germany. 
Bidered  one  of  the  oldest 
iifices  in  Germany,  parts 


Lost  Pleiad.  An  admired  picture 
by  Thomas  Buchanan  Bead  (1822* 
1»72). 

Lost  Biver.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Hampshire  County,  W.Va.  A 
stream  disappears  abruptly  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain,  through 
which  it  finds  its  way  by  under- 
ground channels. 

Lothbury.  A  district  in  London 
where  live  many  candlestick- 
makers  and  newterers.  Accord- 
ing to  Stow  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  loathsome  noise  proceed- 
ing f  roip  the  shops  of  these  metal- 
workers. 

And,  early  in  the  momlns,  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  snd  the  pewterers. 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lesd  up;  ana  to 

Lothbury 
For  all  the  copper.  Ben  Jomon. 

*Tis  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails 

her  ?  she  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees: 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Loth- 

bury  glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of 

Cbeapside.  Wordtworth. 

Lot's  "Wife.  The  name  given  to  a 
pillar  covered  with  asphaltum, 
which  stands  in  a  region  adjacent 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  Palestine.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  account  given 
in  Gen.  xix.26. 

Lottatori,!.  See  WKR8TLBit8,THB. 

Loudon  Castle.  An  ancient  feudal 
mansion  near  Galston,  Scotland, 
belonging  to  Lord  Bute,  who  pur- 
chased it  in  1868  for  $300,000. 

Loudon  Park.  A  fine  cemetery 
near  Baltimore,  Md.  The  grounos 
cover  100  acres. 

Louis-le-6rand,  College.  A  fa- 
mous school  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  Paris.  It  was  the  great 
school,  the  Eton,  of  France,  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Vol- 
taire was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  this  school.  It  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
originally  known  as  the  College 
of  Clermont,  but  was  afterwards 
named  in  honor  of  Louis  XIY. 


Tho  Kltool  Htni  exiata  npon  its 

Iionli,  St.    Sec  St.  Louii. 

IiouUa,  Quean  of  Pruula.  A  work 
o(  sculpture  bvChriHliun  Raucli 
(1777-1837),  ai<il  rfganied  a»  on" 
o(  liiH  lunstprjiii-ccB.  At  Cbarlot- 
tunhurg,  I'nuwiu. 

Zioulse  Home.  A  fine  bulldlnfc  In 
Waaliint^on.  enfiwl  by  W.  W. 
Carooran.  ami  inleiulrd  an  a  hoini^ 
tor  Indigent  ladien  of  culture. 


the  war  of  the  Kplx-llion.  Hi 
fug  been  lailen  wllb  :!S0  ton 
powder,  she  was  lowed  rloae  _ 
dtr  the  walla  o(  Kurt  Ffaber,  In 
Nuith  Carolina,  when  the  iiow~ 
Apr  WHS  ex|il<Hli'<l  on  Thi>  S4tli  of 
Uecemlier,  ln(i4,  but  wllliiiut  d< 
ilia  any  Hi-rious  injury  to  the  lai 
tlUcatfuns. 


furtu  nWBllili.,  vllh  tliv  iTilentlun  of 
dcmuligbinit  Ihi-  work,  <ir  u  nunlyi. 
Iiig  llw  (aninin  Ihai  ihp  •diiin'  of  Iba 
tun  mlihi  be  an  wr  uuk  for  llic 
iroop*  tbat  Kttr  tu  iTvlwrk  Immcdl- 
■idy  mw  ibe  vipli»biii.  A  muluml 
bkickadthninnrr  wan  cunrcnnl  Iniu  n 
nHHinter  tiirputu.  rhuwd  with  430,«W 
uouml*  of  HUUpuwiliT,  and  plncrd  un- 
aer  cmnmuid  of  Caui.  Rhind.  The 
IKiwdiT  WM  In  harrrh  iiid  1m«ii,  nn<I 
prii«inu(.d  by  Qi<mi.i  fUH»  fur  tsnl. 
ilini.  It  vu  InlFiKlrd  lo  have  Ii.t 
. J -^    .  _    I     _  ,^^  ,11  ^jij^ii 

'-■-ig   nxnbnHlhka 

ipp.  .  .  .  HvfilR 


ftrr    IIh; 

nluhl  c 


2.  A  ConfortrratP  nteam.liat- 
tery  usmI  in  llin  dcfi'Uoe  ol  tlie 
am'roacliMt  to  New  OrtfanH,  I.a. 
She  wan  ilwtmyeit  l>y  thf  veBsel« 
or  Admiral  Farragufa  Ucet,  April 
24,  IWW.  **  "^ 

Lourdea,  VirtEin  of.    See  Geotto 
XionTra,  The,  This  palace  in  Farfa, 


)  LOTT 

Franee,  ia  connected  wilh  lb 
Tullcrics  liy  a  long  gallery  «MA 
coDtafna  the  French  national  Ett 
let-tiun  of  plctuiea.  On  tba  At 
of  the  preseat  palac«  once  Mat 
acaslte.  the  huntlng-aeatotKilt 
Dagobert,  wbith  waa  calMLoo- 
vcterle,  or  walt-tauntlngestalillA- 
tucnt,  whence  the  name  Loin« 
la  aaid  to  be  iterived.  The  boil^ 
Ing  waa  completed  by  KapoleoB 
250  years  after  the  lir«  fornxb- 
tloiia  were  laid.  Itwaaocraplri 
a«  a  resuleuce  by  several  una- 
acchn  of  France,  liiit  since  the  Urn) 
ot  Ijoula  XV.  It  baa  been  denttd 
to  the  exhibition  ot  work*  of  art. 
Its  galleriea  are  filled  with  ptlil- 
inga  by  the  best  maHters,  anvk  M 
Kanliael,  Hurillo,  Guldo,  Doiii»- 


c1.ri.«i1tr.w1iliilltcoilMlfll>,-lbr<ktl 
more  ihui  tbt  kiTiiel  inridp;  Mich  ns- 
ble  Hilini  of  rwnM  uid  hall*  wot 
thoH  ibniuah  wlilcb  iri  Rm  pwri. 
cuiiialning  KforpUsn,  mai,  brikn  • 
wnrd,  Oreck  wiri  Koman  u>ik|iiKI«! 
the  vnllK  rued  In  vBrlPEntcA  mitWi 
(he  n'lllnuT  glowing  vldi  bmutirulfM- 
cm:  ihe  whalu  vileniled  Into  IMIirtu 


H'rved  niny  Telle!  ol 
UtrrUaaB  of  Fnnee. 
moiureh  cunld  have  bi 


old  CMMeriei,  ChwlMci,  BaurbaH 
■nd  Cipii*,  npniyi  and  Ijnha, 
fnniehlnit  nrllb  fhoMly  handu  at  Kep- 

Nniwlron  would  ban  Ken.aupnnnllT, 

•  lmo.1  rvm-  thing  that  penuiulty  I* 
l"iwd  lo  hini.-lil.  «,«!,  hiK  »eW 
hum.  hl>  rnmp-dMk.  )ii>  flrlil-bed,  Ml 
knin'a.  f..rki..  iiid  plate*.  i>nd  e>m  > 


rr  "WTiai-a  parndlH  ihl>  gallnr 
In  ftir  Prenrh  ttuilrntn.  nr  rorrlnirn 
*hoK>|nunilnlhrrapltal1  IitahnHlf 
ni'eriHrv  tu  aaytbai  ibr  brtthnne) 
ihf  bnwh  are  nut  Dmnlly  mippllrd  hf 
Fonuno  with  anycitraurdlnan  wnU 
ar  meaua  nf  ef^Dflns  tbt  luaurl«  wllk 


tU,  Don  tlMa  maj  olbar  dly, 
BDt  hen  ther  bin  ■  Jainir 

•  In  m  Bmltt  w^lch  klflbi 
■II  Uh  boUwcblldi  osuld  not 

ey  al^^r  pcrhapi,  Id  a  fmtrvt, 
Id  ■  cvlUr;  but  no  rnrndofl 

•Dd  Bllt'ljniioM.  Whrtm 
.  nirnnered  with  cutu  b; 
)ii««jOt  m  huDdrod  firda  ol 

,  «lib  u  minjr  wlndoira  u 
pKlace,  opon  froiu  auntiH  111] 

if  Mudy."  Thaatrray. 


'.  ind   anTdiM  ti/hli 

Tbe  curako,  oiouldlnn,  ind 

d^muU«*  lure  bocn  ortmt 

wtlh  wDIU  and  Irincli  miIif. 
rd  iDd  pilDtcd  a  AvKO.  Ihe 
iDtf  to  tbe  rlvFT.  itiu'  of  nir« 

tint  Btiltm.  Oiary. )  Kcb.,'l»M. 

Davlcoi  Ihy  Laivn.  or  Ihj 
1.  Clnrla  Lamb. 

Hastfs  dn.     See  MustR 

e  Garthlt  Lovr,  Oar- 

LiovB,  and  Sackkd  ahd 

?(md.    See  Lovewell'b 

Mp.  See  Sappho's  Leap. 
■  Pond.    A  Rtnatl  lake 

village  of  Fryeburjt,  In 
oteil  an  helnfi:  the  Rcene 
■erate  flglit  wll)i  the  In- 
.beold  colonial  daya.    It 

ol  the  must  fierce  and 
ry  o(  the  many  enpoun- 
iteen  tbe  early  Bettlers 
lavagen;  and  the  fame  of 
torn  there  displayed  by 
'e    colonists,    under  the 

Capi.  John  .Lovewpll 
loin  the  pond  takes  Its 
111  survlTes  In  ballHd  and 
.    [Also  LDViWt  Pi,nd.\ 


mill  tbotilcra  low  iluill  InTallm  n 
WbiFT  ImwJTf  Awfitalnncluruid 

Who  (Ell  In  £).MrML'i  tolooUy  OghL" 
IiOTlns  Onp.  The'Datne  given  to 
a  tablet,  usnally  of  silver,  nhlch 
on  ceremODial  occesiune,  like  the 
Lord  HayoT'a  feast,  is  passed  from 
one  ffueat  to  another  at  the  table, 
each  raising  it  to  his  lips  and 
tasting  of  Its  contents. 
A  pliivftil  hnc;  lODld  hiTs  carrtcd  th* 

^■■tln  lh>  B|ypll«n  Udll,  .  .  .  iind  Afr. 
TiKile  bchlDd  Ihr  crntnl  Ihionc.  bawlini 

Sm  ;  "  Mt  Lo^o^nJ^o^my'ucd  JPhS 


LDM  Ulxor  plOdlH  JOB  I  "    ' 

op." 

X.0W  Idf«  and  HlKh  Llfa.  A  pio- 
ture  of  two  d(KFs  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  ( 1802-1ST»).  In  the  Na- 
tiunal  Gallery,  I^ndon.  The  sub- 
ject of  High  Life  In  a  ilenderaud 
delicate  deerhound,  long  Httppos- 
ed  to  have  been  a  portrait  of  Sir 
■Walter  Scott's  "  Maida,"  at  home 
In  the  luxurious  chamber  of  ita 
master.  The  picture  was  painted 
in  I8S9.  The  subject  of  Low  Life 
'- 've  buU-dofi,  sitting  In  a 


and  plDt-pbt  of  his  master  the 
butcher,  and  with  theother  lazily 
blinking  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

IiSwenburE.  An  arlljlelal  mined 
castIeDeBrCassel,Germany,  fllted 
!□  everv  respect  to  correspond 
witli  the  description  of  a  Middle- 
Age  fortress,  "  with  moat,  draw- 
bridjje,  chapel,  and  garden  of 
pyramidal  trees." 

IiUwendenkmaL    See  Liok  or  Lu- 

Iiowther  Arcades.  One  of  the 
principal  arcades  in  London. 

IiOwther  Oaatle.  The  seat  ot  tbe 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  near  CarlUle, 
England. 

Iiuca,  Aocademla  dl  Ban.    See  Sr. 

LUKK. 

Iiuccombe  Chine.  A  curious  and 
celebrated  ravine  on  the  lale  ot 
'VVifcht,  not  far  from  Ventnor, 
much  visited  by  touxtsta. 


LUO  28 

IiDOsme,  Lion  of.  See  Liox  or  I 
Ldceiuh. 

XiUotubeTg.  [Lynx  Mountain.]  A 
Kinorkabla  uatiirni  curioKity  In  | 
the  Bliape  u[  a  diiiintegratM  and  . 

Aleitan<!ersiiail,  on  the  route  be- 
tween Krankturt  anj  Carlsbad  in 
Germany.  The  iihenomenon  la  I 
probably  owing  wither  to  an 
eartliqiiake,  or  to  the  peculiar 
■tnicture  of  the  rocka,  aoil  the 
action  ol  the  atmosphere  upon 

Look  of  Bdenball.  This  name  is 
f^ren  to  a  <]riakinj;-ressei  long 
and  caretiillv  preswrvHd  at  Eden- 
hall,  id  Cuml>erlanc1,  England. 
It  la  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  stolen  From  the  elves  at  one 
ol  their  banigiii'ts.  bv  a  inemlicr 
ol  the  ancient  family  of  Miu- 
gntve,  or,  a<'('iiTiling  to  some  ac- 
voiintn,  byona  of  thoir  (Iniuestlcs. 
The  Iortnn<«  ot  the  hniwe  are,  or 
at  leant  trem.  Iwlinved  to  depend 
upon  1^  preoervation. 


1  tall  e 

tian  wurkmaiiHl..,  _.  ..._  ... 
cvotiiry;  and  it  Is  siip|)oae<l  ._ 
have  be<>n  a  challi-e  tieloiiRing  to 
»t.  Cuthlitrt's  nihiod  <;hapei,  in 
the  ni'lehlHirhnod  ot  the  hall. 
IjiincfKUow  lio-t  iRiusluted  from 
th<^  (ii^niian  |ioi;t  Uhlanil  a  pretly 
baliail  about  tho  "  Luck  ol  £deu- 
hull." 

KfOnt  Itpai  coniHctrd  vllh  thiB 
rarloiin  holrluom  rvlslsg  lluit  Ihe  t>ut- 
l«r  Iuvlo(  none  to  iha  wpll  iil  8l.  Culh- 
bm  liiund  than  a  trunp  of  Ailrin, 
^-1   .u, 1.-U-   ^^^    M— " — 


mu  1  tiy  tlM  Lack  g(  E4ttitiiU  t 


audilcnli  enck.li  the  Tialnlba: 
And  ihfougli  tlia  lUI.  Ik>  and  !■■ 

WlDi  Uia  bi«Uii(  Lack  dT  Ednlidl! 

Xiuor«tla.  A  pictnre  by  JUtal 
Durei  (14TI-lfi'J8),  the  Gernol 
painter.  In  the  Qalleiy  ot  Mi- 
ni ch,  Bavaria. 

Iiiioretia.  A  picture  by  JHOp 
Paima,  called  Palma  Vecddt 
(1U(0?-154H?).  In  the  BelTcdei* 
Gallery,  Vienna,  Austria. 


Luoretla.  A  picture  by  R . — 

van  Ryn  (l(l07-iut»),  the  Dnltk 
painter.  Now  In  poasesaion  ol 
Mrs.  Butler  Johnstone,  LoniloiL 

Ludsate.    Anciently   one  of  tha 

Srinelpal  ipiles  of  the  city  of  Loo- 
on.  ItH  traditional  name  tilt- 
riveil  from  tiie  mvthlcal  Briibb 
king  Lud  (IM  H.C).  who  is  nH 
by  UiHitfrcy  of  Motimonth  to  lis" 
built  it.  Ludgatti  Hill  la  th' 
name  ol  the  Rreat  street,  one  ot 
the  mcKit  crowded  thumuehfan* 
inLond»n,eilendlngtn>mB(iiip 
Street  to  St.  ruul's. 
LudKate  HilL  See  Ludgatb. 
Clifuralili'.  Iht  »ttni.  Fleet  StneCnd 

Li-dgnU  n-U. 
Each  niius  n  var/  notf  In  Inrir. 

IiudKSte  Prison.  A  celebisUd 
priHon  for  poor  debtors  in  Lolh 
dun,  taken  down  iu  lTfKNi2. 

Ludlow  Oastle.  An  ancient  c«>tl< 
in  Ludlow,  coimtv  of  Salop,  Ei* 
land,  ot  which  Hne  remains  eiUl. 
«9— 9lr  Philip  Si.lner.  Ibr  srrB 
chfrallfT  of  hit  hkv.  the  pu^t,  »a  lof- 
er  of  IcttCH  Slid  m™  of  kitfrt,  "• 
tn  doubt  ■  rrrqurnl  mldnt  In  LnJ"^ 
Cuile,  snd  probuhly 
at  limn  aiwind  hlin  I 
th«  lUli'iirhii  anil  lb 
Man  uf  the  diiy." 


le  olbur  IIImM 
Tkeniu  H'rifK 


irlilrh  uriCunniil  H  MUi  klHiTlrdl*  •*■ 

LudoTlsl   Juno.     See  Jvso,  sod 

alsg  Villa  Luikivibl 
Ludovisl,  Villa.    See  Viu-i  i^ 


■M*.  rLauUStTeet.J  A 
»»t  in  MuDloh,  BkTwla, 

I*.  A  remmrkkble  CMtle 
ed  Id  ■  eaeem  aemi  the 
Adalaberg,  In  Sonthem 
It  wn  built  lu  1070. 
nly  b«  approaohed  by 
In  the  rock,  hj  ladden 
'blld|as.  It  hai  Berred 
iteriotu  pljce  of  ntraM 

8ae  8*.  Ldkb. 
laatlB.     A  BOkt   of  tba 
ScKbonragli,  near  Dur- 

.tat.  A  locality  In  the 
of  OntBiio,  Canada.  It 
iceoe  of  a  battle  between 
id  Slates  toicea  and  the 
a  1814,  resulting  in  the 
the  latter. 

wft  whtch  (tilt  aklMI  li  I1k> 
Im4^i  iamt,  or  >  •H-flEhl. 

ao.  [Along  the  Amo.] 
brat«d  street  and  thor- 

ot  Florence,  ftaly,  ax- 

along  the  right  bank  of 

.  the  Arno,  which  divideti 

Also    the    principal 

Pisa,  Italy. 


sr.  A  picture  by  Michel- 
merlgnl.  called  Caravag- 
•160!iy.  In  the  Uchten- 
lecUon,  Vienna,  Austria. 

f  WITH  THB  LUTS. 

Beeoh.  A  magnificent 
ch  lorraerly  stood  near 
ein,  Germany,  on  the 
it  the  ThuHngiBn  forest, 
celebrated  as  the  tree 
hich  the  reforiuer  was 
1  his  return  from  Worms, 
led  to  the  prlsoh  ol  the 


19  LTO 

many,  memonble  aa  the  qiufr 
nent  in  which  the  great  ralormar 
liTud  while  a  monk,  and  wbleb 
contains  his  Bible  and  other  in* 
terettllig  rellci. 
Iiother'i  Sim  Tree.  A  tree  ne*r 
Worms,  Qermany,  famous  from 
the  tradition  that  the  great  re- 
former rested  tuder  it  on  hla 
memorable  Jonmey  to  the  city. 


rred  in  an  almost  noaTteced 
condition.  It  coDtalna  variooa 
Interesting  mUcs. 

Iinton-Hoo.  Formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  near  Bed- 
ford, England.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  liO. 

Mf  "  Tlili  It  OMof  tbe  plocH  I  do  not 
rcgrft  bsTlng  comi  to  Ke.  II  )•  n  Tory 
■Intrly  palacfi  Indeed.    The  illgblly  of 


—  bcyonii  hopo.*' 


beyond  eipecutlon 


Iiuzor.     See  Obelisk  of  Luxor 
and  Tkhpli  or  Litjcoh. 

LyoabettuB.  A  rocky  cbnicBl  hill  * 
of  conalilerable  height,  about  one 
mile  Dorclt-east  ol  the  Acropolis, 
and  forming  a  striking  feature  in 
the  Hcetiery  of  Athetin,  Greece. 
This  hill  is  said  to  have  been 
dropped  here,  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  bulwark  of  Athens,  by  Pal- 
las Minerva,  who,  at  thn  birth  ot 
EricbthonliiH,  the  andent  king  of 
Attica,  came  from  her  temple  at 
Pallen^,  and  bore  this  liUl  through 
the  air  In  het  arms  as  a  birthday 
gift.  It  is  now  known  as  tho 
mountain  ot  3t.  OEOsaa. 

t^  "TbiB  bill  li  lo  Ibe  OndiB 


'•  Sou  to  Edinburgh : 

,  A  them  and  lu  nelffhborhooiJ 

illed  before  lbs  eye  uln  >  map.' 


,...  IM 

■IffbborhDod 


LYO 
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opher  Aristotle  taught  his  papils 
while  walking  about  with  them, 
from  which  circumstance  his 
school  is  known  as  the  Peripa- 
tetic (from  Gr.  vcpurarctv,  to  walk 
about).  The  Lyceum  derived  its 
name  from  Lyceius,  a  surname  of 
Apollo  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
and  has  bequeathed  the  name  to 
similar  moaem  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  ftchools  of  ancient  Mget ;  his  who  bred 
Ureat  Alexjuuler  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next 

Milton. 

Iiyoeum  Theatre.  The  Royal  Ly- 
ceum Theatre,  Strand,  London, 
was  built  in  1834,  and  so  called 
from  a  former  academy  or  ex- 
hibition-room, which  was  con- 
verted into  a  theatre  in  1790,  and 
burnt  in  1830. 

Iiycian  Gallery.  A  collection  of 
Greek  works  of  sculpture,  con- 
sisting of  reliefs,  tombs,  and  sar- 
cophi^  brought  to  England  by 


Sir  Charles  Fellows  from 
thus,  in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  In 
1841,  and  now  deposited  In  a  room 
specially  devoted  to  the  purpoae 
in  the  British  Museum,  London. 
[Called  also  the  Lycian  Marbles.] 

Lyon's  Inn.  A  seminary  of  legal 
learning  in  London— one  of  uie 
nine  inns  of  chancery.  Lyon's 
Inn,  once  a  hostelry,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1863. 

They  cat  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 
His  brains  thejr  battered  toi 

His  name  was  Mr.  William  Wmuv, 
He  dwelt  In  Lyon's  Inn, 

Lyslcrates.    See  Chobaqio  Mohu- 

KKST  OF  LTSICBATBS. 

Lyversberg  Passion.  A  painting 
of  the  Passion,  or  suffering  of 
Christ,  attributed  to  Israel  von 
Meckenen  (1440-1503),  but  really 
by  an  unknown  master.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  having  been 
owned  by  Herr  Ly veisbexg.  At 
Cologne,  Germany. 
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See  JABDnr  Mabilub. 

dob.  A  oompaoy  of 
B  Itype  who  floamhed  in 
I  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
liey  dreeaea  in  the  most 
s  manner.  One  of  their 
ticeable  peculiarities  was 

a  large  knot  of  hair  upon 
k  of  the  head.  Their 
18  derived  from  their  hav- 
ijs  upon  the  dinner-table 
!  macaroni,  then  a  novelty 
and.  For  a  time  these 
0  Toung  men   were  the 

of  fashion  in  London, 
ling,  from  the  costume  of 
Ky  to  the  music  at  public 
oments,  was  a  la  Macor 

A  winter  witlioiit  poliUca  — 
liacaronis  entertmln  the  town 
line  but  new  dreMes,  and  the 
heur  noeegays.  Thev  have 
Jieir  money,  and  ezhauated 
iit,  and  can  no  longer  game 
»  a  night."    Horace  WalpoU. 

s   Oaim.     This   is  sup- 

3  be  on  the  spot  where 
1,  flying  from  iiis  castle 
inane,  was  slain  by  Mac- 
ee  DuNsiKANB  Hiix. 

ian.  The.  A  British  frig- 
;ured  in  the  war  of  1812 
Jnited  States  frigate  Con^ 

»«et.  A  main  thorough- 
dontreal.  Can. 

'•  Fort.     See  Fobt  Mo 

'•  Oun.  A  natural  curi- 
the  county  of  Donegal, 
It  is  a  prodigious  cavitv 
ich  the  tide  rushes  with 
ce  as  to  produce  a  sound 
,  it  is  saia,  of  being  heard 
[y  a  distance  of  between 
0  miles,  and  shooting  up 

4  water  some  hundreos  of 
» the  air. 


**  Altofather,  perfaapa,  ao  ex- 
traordinary a  natural  marvel  doea  not 
eziat  In  the  Britlah  domintona." 

Mr.andMn.HalL 

Maohpelah»  Gaye  of.  Bee  Cavk 
OF  Macbpblah. 

Mad  Margery.  [Dutch,  De  duUe 
OrUteJl  An  enormous  piece  of 
ordnance  preserved  at  Ghent, 
Belgium.  It  is  made  of  wrought 
iron,  and  was  used  by  the  citizens 
of  Ohent  at  the  si^ge  of  Oude- 
narde  in  1382. 

Madama,  Villa.     See  Villa  Ma- 

DAMA. 

Madame  Tossaud's  Bxhibition. 
A  famous  exhibition  of  waxwork 
figures  in  London.  It  is  situated 
in  Baker  Street. 


**  Many  of  thete,  espGcfally 
those  relating  to  the  French  Revolution, 
were  modelled  fh)m  life,  or  death,  by 
Madame  Ihuaaud,  who  wae  herself  lm« 
prisoned  and  In  danger  of  the  guillo- 
tine, with  Madame  Beauhamals  and 
her  child  Hortense  aa  her  aaeociates.*' 

Hare. 

Madeleine,  The.  This  church  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  Paris.  It  was  begun  by 
Louis  XV.,  and  completeuin  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  It 'is  of 
Orecian  architecture.  The  prin- 
cipal fa^sule  looks  upon  the  Rue 
Royale  and  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  is  very  magnificent. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  rich- 
ly decorated  in  gilt  and  marble. 
It  contains  many  paintings  and 
sculptures  illustrative  of  tlie  life 
of  the  Magdalene.  In  May,  1871 , 
dOO  insurgents  were  driven  by  the 
Versailles  troops  into  this  church 
and  there  killed. 


'*  The  most  sumptuous  fane  ever 
erected  to  her  [the  Magdalcn'sl  special 
honor  Is  that  which,  of  late  years,  has 
arisen  In  the  city  of  Paris.  The  church, 
or  rather  temple,  of  La  Madeleine 
stands  an  exeeUiiif  monument,  if  not 
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of  modern  piety  at  least  of  modern  art. 
That  wtilcb  is  now  the  temple  of  the 
lowly  penitent  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
ft       


^emple  de  la  Gloire." 

Mr».  Jcmuaon, 


Le 


"A  Grecian  temple  requires  to 

be  seen  against  the  slcy,  and  loses  all 
its  dignity  when  surrounded  by  lofty 
buildings."  Fergu9»on» 

The  Attic  temple  whose  mnlestic  room 
Contained  ihe  presenceof  Olympian  J  ore. 
With  hmuoth   Ilymettus   round   It   and 

al>ov« 
Softcninif  the  splendor  by  a  sober  bloom; 
Is  vlcldlni;  fust  to  'lime's  irreverent  doom ; 
IViiile  un   the  then  barbarian  Iwulu  of 

Seine 
Tliat  nobler  type  Is  realized  again 
lu  perfect  form,  and  dedicate  ->  to  whom  ? 
To  a  pour  Syrian  uirl  uf  lowest  name, 
A  hapless  creature,  pi tinil  and  truii 
As  over  wure  lier  lire  in  sin  and  shame ; 
Of  whom  all  lilstory  lias  this  single  tale.  — 
^Sbe  luved  the  Curist.  she  wept  beside 

his  Krave, 
And  He.  for  that  love's  sake,  all  else  for* 

ga  ve. "  Lord  UougfUon. 

Madeleine,  Boulevart  de  la.  One 
of  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  ex- 
tending only  al)out  (300  feet  from 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine.   See 


See  St.  Madem's 


BOI'LKVAKDS. 

Madcm'8  WeU. 
Well. 

Madison  Square.  A  faahionablc 
park  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
some  six  acres  in  extent,  three 
miles  from  the  Battery.  It  is 
b(»r<lered  by  magnificent  hotels, 
and  contains  a  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Worth. 

Miss  Flora  M*Fllmsey,  of  Madison  Souare. 

W.  A.  Butter. 

Madison's  Cave.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  Augusta  County,  Va. 

*y  ••  It  extends  into  the  earth  nbont 
300  foot,  branching  into  subordinate 
caverns,  and  at  length  torminutes  in 
two  ditlVront  places  ut  basins  of  water 
of  unknown  extent.  The  vault  of  this 
CHVu  is  of  solid  limestone  from  20  to  40 
or  50  feet  high,  through  which  water 
iH  cuntinunllv  percolating.  This  trick- 
ling down  the  sides  of  the  cave  has 
incnistcd  them  over  in  the  form  of  ele- 
gant drapery."  Jefftrnon. 

Madness.  One  of  two  celebrated 
statues  by  Cains  Gabriel  Gibber 
(d.  1700?),  which  formerly  adorned 
the  ])rincipal  gate  of  the  old  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  London,  and  are 
now  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the 


new  Bethlem  Hospital.  The  com* 
jmnion  figure  is  called  Melu- 
choly.    See  Mbuimcholt. 

49"  **  Theae  are  the  earliest  !■&»• 
tions  of  the  appearance  of  a  fiMaet 
and  natural  ■pirit  in  senlptare.  . .  • 
Those  who  see  them  for  the  lint  toe 
are  fixed  to  the  spot  with  terror  ni 
awe.  .  .  .  From  the  degradation  of  the 
actual  madhouse  we  tarn  oirerpovered 
and  disgusted,  but  f^om  these  mafiiA- 
cent  creations  we  retire  in  mlngleatwe 
and  admiration.**  CkfuuafAMS. 

Madonna.  [My  Lady,  i.e.  theTi^ 
gin  Mary.]  The  favorite  sahject 
of  pictorial  representation  hr  the 

Seat  religious   painters  of  the 
iddle  Ages. 

ta^  "  Of  the  pieiarea  to  our  pUcr- 
ies,  public  or  priTute,  ...  the  hrceit 
and  most  beautiful  portion  bare  reftr- 
ence  to  the  Madonna,  —  her  cbarsctcr, 
her  person,  her  history.  It  was  atbeoM 
which  never  tired  her  votaries,  wbccber. 
as  in  the  hands  of  great  and  sineere 
artists,  it  became  one  of  the  noblest  sod 
loveliest,  or,  as  in  the  hands  of  sapcr- 
ficiul,  unbelieving,  time-serving  artutii 
one  of  the  most  degraded.  All  that 
human  genius,  inspin>d  by  faith,  eooU 
achieve  of  best  ;  all  that  fanatidsn, 
sensualism,  atheism,  could  perpetntt 
of  worst,  —  do  we  And  in  the  cycle  of 
tliosu  representations  which  have  beea 
dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the  Vinsin-** 

Jfr«.  /oiasfsa. 

Of  the  almost  innumerable  coid- 
positiona  upon  this  theme,  a  few 
of  the  more  celebrated  and  lamil- 
iar,  especially  those  which  beari 
distinctive  title,  are  given  below. 
See  also,  for  pictures  relating  to 
this  subject,  Moly  Family  sod 
Virgin. 

Madonna.  An  altar-piece  bv  Gio- 
vanni Cimabue  (1240-1302?).  In 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  NovelU, 
Florence,  Italy. 

«9-  "  In  spite  of  iU  oolosnl  lifei 
and  formal  attitude  and  severe  stjiei 
the  face  of  this  Madonna  is  verr  w^- 
ing,  and  has  been  well  described  w 
'sweet  and  unearthly,  reminding  yoa 
of  a  sibyl.'  '*  Jfrt.  jQWumi^ 


^^  "  It  happened  that  this  vorlc 
was  so  much  an  object  of  admiration  to 
the  people  of  that  day,  they  hsving 
then  never  seen  any  thing  better,  thsl 
it  was  carried  in  solemn  proeessioB, 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other 
festal  dcmonstrationa,  from  the  boose  of 
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Cimabue  to  the  chnrch.  ...  All  iho 
men  and  women  of  Florence  hastened 
in  crowds  to  admire  It,  making  all  pos- 
■ible  demonstratioos  of  delight." 

Vcuari,  TVant. 


"  We  next  aaw  the  fiunous  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  bv  Cimabue,  which 
wae  deemed  »  miraole  In  iu  day,  and 
«lill  brightens  the  aombre  walla  with 
the  Iiutre  of  ita  gold  gronnd.** 

ffawihonu. 

Bright  and  brave. 
That  vieisre  was  aeeoonted,  mark,  of  old ! 
▲  kmg  stood  bare  befbre  its  sovran  grace; 
A  rsTerrnt  people  shouted  to  behold 
The  pictare,  not  the  king;  and  even  the 
plaee 
ONiUunlng  each  a  miracle,  grew  bold, 
Xamed  the  gUd  Boigo  tnm  that  beaa- 
teooalhee. 

A  noble  plotoie !  worthyof  the  shout  * 

Wherewith  along  the  streets  the  people 

bbre 

It*  cherub  fiMMS,  which  the  aun  threw  out 

Until    they  stooped   and  entered  the 

church  door !  Mn.  Browning. 

Kadonna.  A  marble  statue  of  the 
Virgin  by  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotS  (1474-1664).  In  the  Church 
of  Kotre  Dame  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
glum. 


"This  Madonna  is  one  of. Mi- 
ehael  Angelo'a  finest  works.  Bhe  is 
looking  Btraicht  forward;  a  handker- 
chief ia  phued  across  her  hair,  and  fklls 
aofUy,  on  both  sides,  on  her  neck  and 
ahonlders.  In  her  countenance,  in  her 
look,  there  is  a  wonderful  majesty,  a 
queenly  gravity,  as  if  she  felt  the  thou- 
sand pious  glances  of  the  people  who 
look  ap  to  her  on  the  altar." 

Orimmf  Trana. 

Madonna  Aldobrandinl.  A  well- 
known  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  representing  her  as  "  seated 
upon  a  bench,  and  bending  ten- 
derly toward  the  little  St.  John, 
iier  left  arm  around  him;  he 
reaches  up  playfully  for  a  flower 
offered  to  nim  by  the  Infant 
Christ  who  rests  on  his  mother's 
lap."  This  picture  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Madonna  Ancajani.  A  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  so  called  from 
a  family  of  that  name  at  Spoleto, 
Italy,  to  whom  it  formerly  be- 
longed. It  is  said  to  be  the  lar- 
gest picture  by  Raphael  in  Ger- 
many, after  the  Sisune  Madonna, 


but  it  liaa  suffered  much  from  in- 

I'ury.    In  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Madonna  and  Child  with  a  liily. 
An  admired  picture  by  Carlo 
Dolce  (1616-1686),  one  of  his  best 
works.  In  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Madonna  and  Child  with  8.  Anne. 
A  group  of  figures  executed  by 
Andrea  Sansovino  (1460-1529),  the 
Italian  sculptor,  for  the  church 
of  S.  Agostino,  Florence,  Italy. 


_    "  One  of  the  moat  beantifUl  de- 
tached groupa  of  modern  art." 

LUbket  Trans. 

Madonna  at  the  "WelL  A  picture 
by  Giuliano  Bugiardini  (1481- 
1556).  Formerly  attributed  to 
Ranhael.  In  the  Uffizi,  Florence, 

Madonna  ool  Divino  Amore.  [Ma- 
donna with  the  Divine  Love.J  A 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520),  or, 
as  some  think,  by  Giulio  Romano 
(1492-1546).  Now  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples,  Italy. 

Madonna  del  Ansidei.  A  picture 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520). 
Now  at  Blenheim,  England. 

Madonna  del  Baoino.  [Madonna 
of  the  Basin.!  A  well-known 
picture  by  Giulio  Romano  (1492- 
1546).  In  the  gallery  at  Dresden, 
Saxony. 


"  The  Child  stands  In  a  baain, 

and  the  young  St.  John  pours  water 
upon  him  from  a  vase,  while  Mary 
washes  him.  St.  Elisabeth  stands  by, 
holding  a  napkin;  8t.  Joseph  behind  is 
looking  on.  Notwithstanding  the  home- 
liness of  the  action,  there  is  here  a  roll- 
Sious  and  mysterious  significance,  pre- 
guring  the  Baptbm."    Mrs.  Jameson. 

Madonna  del  Baldaochino.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Canopy.]  1.  A 
celebrated  altar-piece  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1620),  in  which  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child  are  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  a  throne  over 
which  is  a  canopy  (baldacchino), 
the  curtains  of  which  are  held  by 
two  angels.  This  picture  was 
left  unfinished  by  Raphael.    It  is 
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in  the   Pittl   Palace^    Florence, 
Italy. 

49^  "The  picture  is  not  deficient 
in  the  toleniiuty  suited  to  a  eburcb 
subject,  ...  in  otber  respects,  bow« 
ever,  tbe  taste  of  the  naturaliati  pre- 
vails, and  the  beads  are  in  general  de- 
void of  nobleness  and  real  dignity.'* 

£a9tlake. 

2.  A  large  picture  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  (1469-1517),  the  Italian 
painter.  In  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Madonna  del  Cardellino.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Goldfinch.!  A  beau- 
tiful painting  of  the  Virgin  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  Now 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  Pal- 
ace in  Florence,  Italy.  The  lit- 
tle St.  John  is  represented  as 
offering  a  goldfinch  to  the  Infant 
Christ,  whence  the  name  of  the 
picture. 

jK5i~  "  The  form  and  countenance  of 
the  Madonna  are  hrrc  of  the  purest 
bcuiitv;  the  little  Baptist  aUo  Is  ex- 
trcmoiv  sweet ;  but  the  concttptlon  of 
the  Infant  Chri«ldocs  not  fnliil  tbe  roas- 
ter's intention,  which  appears  to  have 
been  to  represent  the  dignity  of  a  di- 
vine hv\ng  in  a  childlilee  form;  both 
the  tit^ure  and  expression  an>  rather 
stiff  uud  affected."  Kantlake. 

tST  **  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample [of  tl)e  domeHtic  8tyfe  of  treat- 
ment] which  could  be  cited  from  the 
whole  nin((e  of  art  is  liaphael's  1/a- 
donna  del  Cardelliuo.*' 

Jfr*.  Jameson. 

43"  "  The  divine  goodness  expressed 
in  the  countennnce  of  the  Child  Jesus 
whilHt  he  holdtt  hiM  hands  over  the  lit- 
tle bird,  and  seems  to  say,  *  Not  one  of 
these  is  forgottisn  by  my  Father,'  is  be- 
yond all  description." 

Fredtrika  Bremer, 

Madonna  del  Donatore.  See  Ma- 
donna DI  FOLIONO. 

Madonna  del  GigUo.  [Madonna 
of  tli(.i  Lilv.]  A  pi«?ture  by  Ka- 
pha(il  Sanzio  (148.V1520).  I^n  the 
collection  of  Lord  Garvagh. 

Madonna  del  Gran  Duca  fof  the 
Grand  Duke].  A  w«ll-Known 
piotiire  by  Rapliael  Sanzio  (14M.^ 
1520),  representing  the  Mother 
holding  the  Chihi  tranquilly  in 
her  arms,  and  looking  down  in 
d(>(>p  thought.  In  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 


49-  "Th«  JfiMloiMa  0m  Am 
marks  the  growing  tniMithabaBtki 
first  to  the  aeoond  mauMrof  ita^J^ 

Madonna  del  Orta  A  celebnted 
church  of  the  fourteenth  oBStazy 
in  Venice,  Italy.  It  conMlu 
among  other  pictures  the  fmooi 
Last  Judgment  of  Tintoretto. 

Madonna  del  Fasaegio.  rMadon- 
na  of  the  Walking-place.]  A  pk- 
ture  of  the  Holy  FamilT.  count- 
ing of  four  figures,  —  the  Vligin, 
the  Child,  the  infant  St.  Job, 
with  St.  Joseph  standing  br,- 
commonly  attributed  to  tUphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1500),  but  whi(^ 
some  8Ui>pose  to  have  been  psi1l^ 
ed  by  Francesco  Penni.  itwM 
formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery, 
but  is  now  in  the  Bridgewater 
Collection,  in  London.  Copies o( 
this  picture  are  in  the  Museom  d 
Kaples,  and  elsewhere. 

4E9~"  In  a  Holy  Fkmlly  of  km  fif- 
nres,  we  have  frequently  tbe  Viifin, 
tbe  Child,  and  tbe  infisnt  St.  Jon, 
with  8u  Joseph  sunding  by.  BapbA- 
el's  Mcuionna  del  Pattegio  a  an  exaa- 
ple."  Jfrs.  JamettK. 

Madonna  del  Peace.  [Madonns 
of  the  Fish.]  A  celebrated  pio- 
ture  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (148^ 
1520),  representing  the  Virzin 
and  Child  enthroned,  witb  St 
Jerome  on  one  side,  and  on  tbe 
other  an  archangel  with  tbe 
young  Tobit  who  carries  aflrfi' 
The  picture  derives  its  Dsme 
from  this  last  circumstance.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of 
Raphaors  Madonnas.  Tbij)  pi^ 
ture  is  now  in  the  Galleiy  o^ 
Madrid,  Spain. 

4E9~  **  Tobias  with  the  flsb  was  so 
early  type  of  baptism.  In  Raphsel'a 
Madonna  dell*  I'esce,  he  Is  introducM 
as  the  natron  saint  of  the  palnteti  bat 
not  without  a  reference  to  s  ison 
sacred  meaninf;,  that  of  tbe  foariiso 
spirit  of  all  homaalty." 

Mm.  Jamem- 

Madonna  del  Posso.  [Madonns 
of  the  Well.]  A  picture  attrib- 
uted to  Raphael  (14«.%-1530),  bnt 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  work 
of  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1516)-  ^^ 
the  Tribune  of  the  Uflftzi,  no^ 
ence,  Italy. 


y«^^w*j*  dttlSoaulo*    [UAdoiiiu. 


Jf.  P.  WiUu. 

1   dol   Saooo.    [Maat__ 

«l  tbe  Sack.]  A  picture  by  Ai- 
dr«a  VanDcchi.  called  Andrea 
d«l  Saito  (14HT-1S31},  the  Italian 
palnler,  aod  reganled  as  one  of 
nil  maaMrpieceit.  "  A  lunette 
tresco,  knowD  and  praised  the 
world  over."  It  derives  ItH  name 
from  the  Kack  on  which  Joseph 


of  Siri  hu  Oie  bn«  r'tU 
iIdkhIu  kiv«Uiii9L"      if.  P.  wiiai. 

Madonna  del  Tttmpt.  A  well- 
known  picture  of  the  Yirfcin  and 
Child  by  Rapliael  Sanzio  (14S.'i- 
1B20),  Ml  called  fmm  the  PalttZ7j) 
Tempi  at  Florence.  Italy,  where 
U  WW  forraerlT  situated.  It  is 
DOW  in  the  Fiuakothek,  aC  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 

Kadonna  del  Trmto.  [Mmloona 
of  the  Throne.]  A  tamouii  pie- 
tare  by  Fre  Bartoloouneo  (IWU- 1 


1B17>.  In  the  Uffld  Qftllery, 
Florence,  Italy. 

"  Tb*  pvrTcct  ■rchllcctoRic  Idea  !■ 
not  only  everrvberft  Ht  forth  In  ft  liv«- 
\y  nunncr.  but  bIh  flUed  wlih  tbc  bd- 
blHl  lodlvldu]  life."         AmUanU. 

Madaiina  del  TUcgio.    Bee  Ua- 

DONKA  DEL  OBAK  pUCA. 

Kadonna  della  Candelabra.  [Ma- 
donna o(  tbe  Candlestick. J  A 
well-known  circular  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  b;  Raphael 
Sanzlo  (1-183-1520),  In  which  the 
Madonna  Is  represented  seated, 
with  an  angel  on  each  side  bear- 
Inft  a  torch.  This  iilclure  Is  now 
the  property  of  Hon.  H.  Butler 
Johnstone,  England.  [Called  also 
La  Vitrgt  avx  C'aTuUlabrea.) 

Madonna  della  Caaa  Oolonna.    A 

fleture  by  Ranliacl  Sanzio  (14Kp. 
ruO}.    Id  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 

Hadonna  della  Caaa  d' Alba.  [Ma- 

donna  nl  tlie  House  of  Alva, 
called  also  Madonna  della  Pa- 
minlia  d'Alva.)  A  beautiful  and 
well-known  eircnlnr  pirturo  of 
the  Vlrii^n  and  Child  by  Raphael 
Saniio  (148;H520),  reiircsenliiiK 
the  Madonna,  "a  ftdl-Iunffth  fiR- 
ure  seated  In  a  niiiet  landscape; 
the  Chikl  on  iier  lap,  she  holds  a 
hook  in  her  liand;  the  llltlo  St, 
John,  kneelinc  befnre  his  divine 

.  companion,  oireis  hira  a  croas, 
whlrh  he  receives  with  looks  of 
unutleralile  love."  This  picture, 
which  wan  torinerly  in  London, 
is  now  in  the  Hermitage,  St. 
Petersburg.  There  is  a  cn|>v  of 
It  In  the  Palazzo  della  Torre, 
Ravenna.  Italy. 

Madonna  delU  Caaa  Tempt.  A 
picture  by  Raphaol  Sanzio  (1 48:<- 
ICJO),  In  which  the  Virgin  Is  re[>- 
resented  standing  and  nressinE 
the  Child  closely  to  her.     This 

tlcturewas  forraerlv  In  Flcirenci;. 
laly,  1)ut  is  now  in  the  Gallery 
of  Munich,  Bavaria. 
Madonna  della  Clntola.  [Madon- 
na of  the  Girdle.]  A  leaendary 
siihlert  frequently  treated  by  the 
Middle-Age  artists. 

49-  "The  lefend  reUta  that  «b«D 
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the  Madonnn  ascended  into  heaven,  in 
the  sight  of  the  apostles,  Thomas  was 
absent;  but  after  three  days  he  re- 
turned, and,  doubting  the  truth  of  her 
glorious  translation,  he  desired  tliat  her 
tomb  should  be  opened,  which  was 
done,  and  lo!  it  was  found  emptv. 
Then  the  Virgin,  talcine  pitv  on  his 
weaicness  and  want  of  faith,  threw 
down  to  him  her  girdle,  that  this  tan- 
gible proof  might  remove  all  doubts  for- 
ever from  his  mind.  Hence,  in  many 
pictures,  Bt.  Thomas  is  seen  below, 
nolding  the  girdle  in  his  hand." 

Jfrt.  JamtMon. 

Madonna  della  Famiglia  Benti- 
▼oglio.  [Madonna  of  the  Benti- 
vogiio  Fauiily.l  A  picture  of  the 
Virgin   and    Clilld,  by   Lorenzo 

Coata  ( 1530?).    It  was  painted 

for  Giavanni  II.,  lord  of  Bologna 
from  1402  to  150G.  In  the  church 
of  San  Giacooio  at  Bologna,  Italy. 

Madonna  della  Famiglia  d'Alva. 
See  Madonxa  deliji  Casa  d' Al- 
ba. 

Madonna  della  Famiglia  Fesaro. 
A  i)icture  by  Titian  (1477-167(>). 
In  the  cluirch  of  S.  Maria  del 
Frari,  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Madonna  della  Gatta.  [Madonna 
of  the  Cat.]  A  picture  of  the 
Holy  Family,  much  resembling 
the  *  so-called  *' Pearl*  *  by  Rar 
phael,  executed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano (14<r2-154<5).  The  picture, 
whirh  dt^rives  its  name  from  a 
cat  that  appears  in  it,  crouching 
in  a  corner,  is  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  Italy. 

Mir  Tln're  is  another  picture  bear- 
ing this  name,  the  worlc  of  Federi{ro 
Bnroccio  (li>2a-16ri).  In  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Madonna  dell'  Impannata  [of  the 
Paper  AVimiowl.    A  well-known 

fdcture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
»y    Raphael    Sanzio    (14lJ.Vlft20), 
deriving  its  name  from  the  oile«l- 

fai)er  window  in  the  backgrotind. 
t  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 


••The  incident  is  most  charm- 
ing. Two  women  have  brought  the 
Child,  and  hand  it  to  the  Id  other;  and 
while  the  boy  turns,  still  luufthing, 
after  them,  he  takes  faitt  hold  of  the 
Mother's  dress,  who  tteems  to  sav, 
*  Look,  be  likes  best  to  comi'  to  me.*  ''^ 

BurdthanU^ 


Madonna  dell'  Impnineta.  A 
celebrated  chnrch  and  pilgrim- 
shrine  in  the  neighbornood  of 
Florence,  Italy. 

Madonna  della  Lucertda.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Lizard.]  A  copy  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  of  a 
Holy  Family  now  in  the  gallery 
at  Madrid,  Si)ain.  This  copy  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  liziu^ 
which  appears  in  the  picture. 
See  Ugly  Family  under  thb 
Oak. 

Madonna  della  Miiericordia.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  (1400-1517),  the  Italian 
painter;  his  largest,  and  by  many 
considered  his  most  imi>ortant, 
work.  It  has  suffered  from  in- 
juries and  restorations.  It  is  in 
the  church  of  S.  Bomano,  Lucca, 
Italy, 

Madonna  della  Roia.  [Madonna 
with  the  liose.]  A  well-known 
]>icture  by  Francesco  Maria  Maz- 
zuuli,  called  II  Parmigianu  (ISO:)- 
I&IO).  In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden, 
Germany. 

Madonna  della  Bcodella.  [Madon- 
na of  the  Ctip.]  A  picture  of  the 
Holy  Family  by  Antonio  Allegri, 
surnatned  Correggio  (HlH-lS^ilJ, 
representing  the  virgin  as  hold- 
ing in  her  liand  a  ctip  (whence 
the  name),  and  Joseph  as  bend- 
ing down  the  branches  of  a  palm- 
tree  to  gather  dates.  This  Ma- 
donna l>elongs  to  the  class  of 
pictures  called  //  Riposo,  or  the 
Kepose  in  Egypt,  q,v.  This  pic- 
ture is  in  the  Gallery  of  Parma, 
Italy. 


'*  This  entirely  realistic  compo> 
sition,  —  the  infant  Saviour  is  dressed 
like  a  little  Italian  boy,  — though  much 
injured,  is  still  one  of  the  most  trans* 
parentiv  beautiful  of  his  [Correggio*s] 
works. 

EatUake^  Handbook  of  Fainting. 

Madonna  della  Bedia.  TMadonna 
of  the  Chair.]  See  >Iadonna 
dblla  Seoqiola. 

Madonna  della  Beggiola  [of  the 
low  ChairJ.  A  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  l>y  Ra- 
phael Sanzio  (1483-1520),  and  per- 


lio  aMM  famtliaror  all  lila 

■itm  and  other  leprodnctlons 

It  U  >  clrculkT  plctaie, 

lenttng  the  Mother  Bsated 

ow  chair,  holding  tb»  Child 

•rma.  The  little  St.  John 
I  by  her  aide  with  tolded 
.  ''  The  Madonna  wears  a 
ilpad  handkerchiet  on  her 
iMi,  and  another  on   ber 

after  tbe  manner  ot  the 
a  women.  She  appears  as  a 
llul  and  bloomlDK  woman.  ! 

Sout  of  the  picture  in  the 
1  eDloyment  ot  maternal 
the  Oilld,  full  and  strotis 
m,  haa  an  Ingenuous  and 

expression."  The  picture 
the  Pltti  Palace.  Florence. 

It  is  well  known  through 
nRravings  ol  Raphael  Moc- 
(1T3S-I)u;t)  and  John  Oott- 
MailBr{lT4T-1830). 


this  idetnre,  also  aald  to  be  an 
original,  at  Turin,  Italy. 
Madonna  deUa  Tittoria.  [Ha- 
donna  ot  the  Victor;.]  A  Urge 
altar-piece  hj  Andrea  Hantegna 
(1431-lSOa),  the  Italian  painter. 
It  waa  painted  in  commemoratioa 
ot  a  Tlctory  supposed  to  hare 
been  obtained  b;  Qooiaga  over 
Charles  VUI.  ot  France.  It  U 
DOW  in  the  Louvte,  Paris. 

JV-  "  Another  bIiih  ot  Totliraple. 
^017,  u  Ia  Uadoau  ddia 


or  victory. 


■sinli.  togetlwT  wll 

Luly  ot  Victory.    __     ._,  , 

unpla  of  Ihna   *lcIorioiu  UulonnM 
ciLtti  In  ■  netebnted  pli  '       ' 


fat  ulroB  or  pat- 
aha  1*  than  Our 
very  perfect  « 


,  ud  Ihcnfon  It  •bune  upop  me 

'  taore  dirliie  Ibsn'l  fauT  ever 

before.  .  .  .  Uiu ,  whom  I 

the  gKllerr,  lold  m«  that  to  capy 

Udonu  Jutla  Bcmloli.'  ippll. 

10  copy  fu**  Navthttmi. 

iniimadquHn-VlTslnnrrrruilna 
"  MtdoHumf  iIh  C^r.-  iiiuML 

iuti™i5.".J?£rt."  P^V^i'. 
UM  delU  Stella.  [Madonna 
i  Star.)    A  picture  by  Glo- , 

da  Fiesole,  called  Fra  An-  ' 
.(1387-WM),  In  the  Museum 

Mark,  Florence,  Italj. 
oa  della  Tonda.  [Madonna  j 
I  Curtain /I  A  picture  of  the 
n  and  Child  hy  Raphael  ; 
o  (1483-1630).  somewhat  re. 
ling  the  celebrated  Madonna 

Seggiola,  ot  the  Pitti  In 
nee.      The    picture  derives 

■round.  Now  at  Miinidi. 
(ia.    There  is  a  repetition  of  I 


Madonna  dell'Iitmso  Collo.  [Ma- 
donna ot  the  Lone  Neck.]  A 
well-known  picture  by  Fraocesco 
Maria  Mazzuoli,  called  II  Panot- 
glanu  <1B03-1I»0).  In  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 

a#-  "  Tbe  UddoDM  dell'Lnngo  CoUa 
ori>umlslEaD  mlgbl  tre  died  u  ■  bior- 
■blo  cidoplf  of  ■nlficlul  imd  wboUy 


Madonna   di  Follsno.     A  noted 

altar-picture  by  Raphael  Sanzlo 
11483-1620).  in  tbe  Vatican  Gal- 
lery at  Rome,  origitialiy  painted 
for  the  Church  ot  Ata  C<ell.  In 
1605  it  was  removed  to  Foligno, 
and  later  to  Paris  where  it  was 
transferred  to  canvas  from  the 
wood  on  which  it  was  originally 

,  panted.  It  derives  its  name 
Irora  the  city  of  Foligno,  which  la 

I     represented   in   the  background 

with  a  bomb  falling  upon  it — in 

allusion  probablv  to   its  escape 

... .    ._[jfgj 
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99^  "The  whole  picture  glows 
throughout  with  life  and  beauty,  hal- 
lowed by  that  profound  religious  seuti- 
meut  which  suggested  the  oifering,aud 
which  the  sympathetic  artist  seems  to 
have  caught  from  the  grateful  donor.** 

Mr»»  Jamewn. 

Madonna  di  Iioreto.  A  picture  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520),  rep- 
resentinjif  the  Virgin  as  lifting  toe 
veil  from  the  Child  who  is  just 
waking.  The  original  of  this  pic- 
ture is  thought  to  bo  lost ;  but 
there  is  a  picture  at  Florence,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Lawrie,  which  is 
pronounced  by  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  *'the  best  of  the  manv  edi- 
tions of  the  Loreto  Raphael,  '  and 
•*  partly  by  his  hand.'^ 

Madonna  di  Lucca.  A  picture 
by  the  Flemish  painter  Jan  van 
Eyck  (1370-1441),  representing 
the  Virgin  enthroned,  eiviug  her 
breast  to  the  Child,  it  was  so 
called  from  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Luc- 
ca, but  is  now  in  the  Stadcl  In- 
stitute in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

Madonna  di  Misericordia.  [Ma- 
donna of  Mercy.]  A  common 
subject  of  representation  by  the 
great  media>val  painters.  As  an 
example,  see  Misekicokdia  di 
Lucca. 

Madonna  di  San  Brlzio.  An  old 
Greek  rci)resentation  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  **  venerated  as 
miraculous,  and  to  which  is  at- 
tributed a  fabulous  antiquity." 
In  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto, 
Italy. 

Madonna  di  San  Francesco.  [Ma- 
donna of  St.  Francis.]  A  pic- 
ture bv  Andrea  Vanucchi,  calletl 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531), 
the  Italian  painter,  and  regard- 
ed as  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
comix>sitions.  It  is  in  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  Ufflzl  at  Florence, 
Italv. 


"  Andrea  del  Barto  has  placed 
harpies  at  the  comer  of  the  iK'dcst.il  of 
the  throne,  in  his  famous  Jlarfonna  di 
San  Francesco,  —  a  grods  fault  in  that 
otherwise  grand  and  faultless  picture." 

Mrs*  Jameson, 


Madonna  di  San  Oiorglo.  \}b^ 
donna  of  St.  G^oise.]  A  ceto' 
brated  picture  by  Antonio  Ali^ 
sri,  cal^  Corr^o  a491-15Si)- 
In  the  Gallery  iuDieideii, Gcx- 
many. 

4E9-  **  The  Madonna  dl  8ui  Oloi^ 
of  Correggio  is  a  votive  altar>pieoe  wr 
icated  on  the  oeoaaion  of  a  great  tnvB' 
dation  of  the  river  Becchia.  The  Vir- 
gin is  seated  on  her  throne,  and  ttas 
Child  looks  down  on  her  worshipper* 
and  votaries.  St.  George  stsnos  in 
front  victorious,  hia  foot  on  the  hesdol 
the  drsgon."  Jfrs.  JamuH^ 

Madonna  di  San  Babaatiano.  See 
St.  Sbbastiak. 

Madonna  di  San  Siato.  A  large 
altar-picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  perhaps  the  most  wideW 
known  of  all  his  works  throngn 
the  numerous  reproductions  of 
it,  ami  universally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  supreme  and  most 
wonderful  works  of  art.  Vasari 
relates  that  liaphael  painted  this 
picture  for  the  church  of  St 
Bixtus  at  Piacenza.  It  is  now 
in  the  Gallery  of  Dresden,  €re^ 
many. 

4^-  "  The  Madonna,  In  a  glory  of 
cherubim,  standing  on  the  clouds,  with 
the  eternal  Sun  in  her  arms,  appears 
truly  as  tlio  Queen  of  Heaven ;  et.  Six- 
tus  and  St.  Ilurbura  kneel  at  the  sidci. 
These  two  figures  help  to  connect  the 
composition  with  the  real  spectators.  A 
curtain  drawn  back  encloses  the  picture 
on  each  side ;  beluw  is  a  light  parapet 
on  which  two  beautif\il  boy  angels  lean. 
The  Madonna  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful creatUms  of  ItaphacKs  |>encll. 
.  .  .  The  Child  rests  naturally,  but  not 
listlessiy,  in  her  arms,  and  looks  down 
upon  the  world  with  the  grandest  ez- 
prcHiilon.  Xever  has  the  iovellness  of 
chiidh(M>d  been  blended  so  raanrcllous- 
ly  with  the  solemn  consciousness  of  a 
hlj;;h  calling,  as  in  the  features  and 
countenance  of  this  Child.** 

Eattlake^  Handbook  of  I\iinting. 

This  picture  is  entirely  by  the  hand 
of  ICiiphuel.  It  was  painted  upon  wood, 
and  fins  been  transfem>d  to  canvas. 
The  bcKt  engraving  is  that  by  8tclnla 
(17'.»l-18r>8).  There  is  al*o  one  by 
ChriHtian  Friedrich  von  MUUer  (1783- 
1810). 

jT^  "For  myself,  I  have  seen  my 
ideal  once  and  only  once  attained,  there 
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where  Raphael  —  inspired  if  ever  a 
painter  waa  inspired  —  projected  on  the 
space  before  him  that  wou<lerful  crea- 
tion which  we  style  the  Jiadonna  di 
San  JSUto,"  Mr*.  Jameton. 


**The  head  of  the  Virgin  U 
perhapa  nearer  Uie  perfection  of  female 
oeauty  and  eleganoe  than  any  Uilng  In 
painting/*  WiUUe, 

3iadonnadi  Terranuova.  A  pic- 
ture by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1620).  In  the  MuBeum  at  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Xadonna  Enthroned.  A  picture 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo  {DeUa  Porta) 
(1460-1517).    At  Lucca,  Italy. 

Hadonna  Incoronata.  [The  Vir- 
gin Crowned.]  A  picture  by 
Bandro  BotticelU  (1448-1605).  In 
the  Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Hadonna,  Diisseldorf.  See  DUs- 
ssLDOJEtr  MadonnaI 

Madonna,  Iberian*  See  Iberian 
Madonna. 

Hadonna  Iiitta.  A  picture  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  (1462-1519).  In 
the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg. 

Madonna,  Medioa.  See  Mjbdici 
Madonna. 

Madonna  of  Francis  I.  A  picture 
of  tlie  Holy  Family  by  Kaphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  painted  by 
him  lor  the  Duke  of  Urbino  as 
a  present  from  the  latter  to 
Francis  I.  Parts  of  this  picture 
were  executed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano. It  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 


''*Mary,  a  noble  qneenly  crea- 
ture, la  seated,  and  bends  towards  her 
Child,  who  \»  springing  from  his  cra- 
dle to  meet  her  embrace.  Elizabeth 
presents  6t.  John,  and  Joseph,  lean- 
ing on  his  hand,  contemplates  the 
S>ap;  two  beautiful  angels  scatter 
wera  from  above."     Ifr$.  Jameson. 

Madonna  of  Meroy.  See  Madon- 
na Di  Misebicobdia. 

Madonna  of  the  Basin.  See  Ma- 
donna DEL.  Bacino. 

Madonna  of  the  Bridgewater 
Oallery.  A  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  Dy  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),    belonging  to   Lord 


Elli'siiiero,  and  forming  part  of 
the  lJriil>;ewater  Gallery.  Coi>- 
ies  of  this  picture  are  in  the  mu- 
seums at  Berliu,  Naples,  and 
elsewhere.  • 

Madonna  of  the  Burgomaster 
Meyer.  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Hans  Holliein  the  Younger  (14i)8- 
1543).  In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden, 
Germany.  It  was  painted  tor  the 
burgomaster,  Jacob  Meyer,  of 
Basle.  There  is  another  beauti- 
ful picture  in  the  possession  of 
Princess  Charles  of  Hesse  at 
Darmstadt,  very  similar  to  this, 
respecting  the  priority  of  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion, 
many  inclining  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Dannstadt  Madonna  is 
the  original,  and  the  Dresden  pic- 
ture a  copy.  The  engraving  of 
this  picture  by  Steinla  is  very 
celebrated. 


*'In  purity,  dignity,  humility, 
and  intellectual  grace,  this  exquisite 
Madonna  has  never  been  surpassed, 
not  even  by  Kaphael;  the  face  once 
seen  haunts  the  memory." 

Jfr«.  Jameson. 

Madonna  of  the  Candlestick.  See 
Madonna  della  Candelabba. 

Madonna  of  the  Canopy.  See 
Madonna  del  Baldaccuino. 

Madonna  of  the  Cat.  See  Madon- 
na DEL  Gatta. 

Madonna  of  the  Certosa  at  Fa- 
via.  A  celebrated  picture  by  Pie- 
tro  Perugino  (144<)-1524),  the  Ital- 
ian painter,  and  reganled  as  his 
masterpiece.  It  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair.  See  Ma- 
donna DELLA  SeGOIOLA. 

Madonna  of  the  Cup.  See  Ma- 
donna DELLA  SCODELLA. 

Madonna  of  the  Curtain.  See 
Madonna  della  Tenda. 

Madonna  of  the  Fish.  See  Ma- 
donna DEL  Pesce. 

Madonna  of  the  Girdle.  See 
Madonna  della  Cintola. 

Madonna  of  the  Goldfinch.  See 
Madonna  del  Cabdellino. 
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Madonna  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
See  Madonna  del  G&an  Duca. 

Madonna  of  the  Iiily.  See  Ma- 
donna DEL  GiGLio  and  Madonna 
AND  Child  with  a  Lilt. 

Madonna  of  the  Lizard.  See 
Madonna  della  Lucektola. 

Madonna  of  the  Long  Keck.  See 
Madonna  dell'  Lunqo  Collo. 

Madonna  of  tho  Meadow.  A  pic- 
ture by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520).    In  Vienna,  Austria. 

Madonna   of   the    Napkin.     See 

ViBGKN  DB  LA  SSRVILETTA. 

Madonna  of  the  Paper  Window. 
See  Madonna  dell'  Impannata. 


edly  a  work  of  ante-Chiistia& 
times. 

Mafra  Palace  and  Convent.  A. 
superb  pile  of  buildings  atMaira* 
near  Lisbon,  Portugal,  built  in 
1717  by  John  V.,  in  imitation  d 
the  Eacurial  at  Madrid. 

Bat  here  the  BabjlonlAii  wbon  itXh 

built  . 

A  dome,  where  flaonts  the  In  saeh  i^cn' 

oos  Bhecn, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  iMUl^ 

•pllt. 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loretto 

vamUh  guilt  Btrm' 

Magdalene.  The.  A  famotis  statae 
carved  in  wood  by  Donatello 
a383-1466).  In  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence,  Italy. 


Madonna  of  the  PearL  See  Peahl, 
The. 


Madonna  of  the  Rose. 

DONNA  DELLA  RoSA. 


See  Ma- 


See 


Madonna   of    the    Rosary. 
Madonna  del  Bosario. 

Madonna  of  the  Sack. 

DONNA  DEL  SaCOO. 

Madonna  of  the  Star. 

DONNA  DELLA  StELLA. 

Madonna  of  the  Tempi  Family. 
See  Madonna  della  C asa  Tempi. 

Madonna  of  the  Victory.  See 
Madonna  della  Vittoria. 

Madonna  of  the  Walking  Place. 
See  Madonna  del  Passegio. 

Madonna  of  the  WelL  See  Ma- 
donna DEL  Pozzo. 

Madonna,  Staffa.  See  Staffa 
Madonna. 

Madonna  with  the  Pink.  A  pic- 
ture »epreBenting  the  Virgin  with 
the  Child  in  her  Tap,  who  is  reach- 
ing gayly  towards  the  nink  which 
she  is  giving  him.  The  original 
of  this  picture  is  unknown.  There 
is  a  repetition  of  it,  said  to  be 
probably  by  Saissoferrato,  at 
Basle. 

Madraoen.  A  remarkable  and 
elegant  Mauritanian  sepulchral 
monument  in  Algeria.  It  has  a 
Doric  peristyle, surmounted  by  an 
Egyptian  cornice,  and  is  undoubt- 


Magdalen,  The.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture bv  Titian  (1477-1576),  so  la- 
muus  in  its  day  that  he  painted 
five  or  six  copies  of  it,  and  there 
have  been  since  numerous  copies 
and  engravings.  It  is  said  that 
his  moael  for  this  picture  was  '*  a 
young  girl,  who  t)eing  fatigned 
with  long  standing,  the  tears  ran 
See  Ma-       down  her  face." 

Magdalen,  The.    A  picture  by  Ti- 
See  Ma-       tian  (1477-157G).    In  the  Manfrini 
Palace,  Venice,  representing  the 
Magdalen  as  ftanainy  at  the  en- 
trance of  her  cave. 


"  I  do  not  know  why  this  lorel7 
Manfrini  picture  should  be  so  mueh 
\esn  cclebratvd  than  the  Dresden  Mag* 
dulcQ."  Mrt,  Jamuon. 

Magdalen,  The.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-157r)).  In  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 

Magdalen,  The.  A  famous  and 
often-repeated  picture  by  Anto- 
nio Allegri,  surnamed  Correggio 
(1494-1534),  representing  the  Mag- 
dalene as  penitent,  reclinin;^.  and 
reading  from  a  book.  It  is  in  the 
gallery  at  Dresden,  Germany, 
having  been  purchased  by  Au- 
gustus III.,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, from  the  Duke  of  Moclena, 
in  1745.  This  picture  was  naint- 
ed  on  copper  over  a  wash  oi  gold 
in  15.13.  It  was  formerly  kept  in 
the  Golden  Chamber  of  the  Castle 
of  Modena,  in  a  costly  silver 
frame  ornamented  with  precious 
stones. 
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_  •«Tb«  ««rllfl«t  «fxamp1e  I  etn 
TCmemlMr  of  the  Penitent  Magdalene, 
4ram<Uicailjf  treated,  rematna  aa  yet 
tmaurpaaaed,  —  the  Reading  Mafna- 
lens  of  Corrcgglo,  In  the  Dresden  Oal- 
lery.  Thia  level v  creation  baa  only 
one  fknlt, — the  irarglnal  beauty  ia  that 
of  a  Fayche  or  a  aereph.  In  OKlen- 
aehlMgera  drama  of  *  Curreggio '  there 
ia  a  beaatlfal  deacrlpUon  of  thia  far« 
fiuned  picture :  he  caLla  it '  Die  Oottlnn 
dee  >^aldea  Frommlgkeit,'— the  eod- 
deaa  of  the  rellgloua  aolitude.  And,  In 
tmUi,  if  we  oould  imagine  Diana  read> 
Ing  instead  of  hunting,  ahe  mlsbt  have 
looked  thua.**  Mr».  Jamewon. 


i«(i 


Correggio'a  other  picturea  are 
ecKceUent,  but  tma  one  ia  wonderful." 

Mengt, 

Magdalen.  A  picture  by  Jacopo 
Bobusti  Tintoretto  (151'2-1594). 
In  the  Moseum  of  the  Capitol, 
Borne. 

Ji^  **  A  *  Magdalen  *  by  Tintoretto, 
on  a  heap  of  straw,  dark,  haggard,  with 
hair  dIsbeTelled,  and  profoundly  pcnl> 
tent.  .  .  .  Through  the  entrance  or  the 
eavem  gleams  the  mournful  crescent 
moon ;  that  glimpse  of  the  desert,  with 
the  terrors  of  night  above  the  poor  sob- 
bing creature,  is  heart-rending." 

Taine,  Trant. 

Magdalen.  A  noted  picture  by 
Francesco  Barbieri  Guercino 
(IfiOO-KifiO),  representing  the  Mag- 
dalen in  prayer.  In  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  Italy. 

Ji^  **  His  [Querdno's]  charming 
Magdalen.  How  remote  from  the  slm- 
plicily  and  vigor  of  the  preceding  age. 
The  reign  of  pastorals,  siglsbes,  and 
devout  sentlmentalitv,  has  commenced ; 
this  Magdalen  is  related  to  the  Herml- 
nlas  and  Sopbronias  and  the  genUe 
heroines  of  Tasso,  and,  with  tbem,  is 
bom  out  of  the  Jesuitical  reformation." 

Taine,  Traru. 

Magdalen.  A  picture  by  Carlo 
Dolce  (1616-1686).  In  the  Ufflzi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Magdalen.  An  admired  picture  by 
Pompeo  Girolamo  Baton!  (1708- 
1787).  In  the  Gallery  of  Dres- 
den, Germany. 

Magdalen  clinging  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cross.  A  picture  by  Ary 
Scbefifer  (1795-18^).  Very  famil- 
iar by  reproductions. 

Magdalen  CoUege.  A  noted  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  England,  one  of 
the  nineteen  colleges  included  in 


the  nniversity.    Founded  in  the 
year  1407. 

4EV*  "  A  walk  in  Magdalen  CoUtg9, 
I  never  weary  with  admiring  these  old 
edlflcea  festooned  with  ivy  and  black- 
ened by  age ;  .  .  .  above  all  these  vaat 
aquare  courts,  of  which  the  aroadea 
form  a  promenade  like  the  Italian  con- 
venu."  Taine,  Tran: 

Oreek  erudition  exists  on  thelsts  snd 
Cam.  whether  the  Meutd  man  or  the  Bra- 
sen  Nose  man  be  properly  ranked  or  not; 
tbe  atmosphere  Is  loaded  with  Greek  learn- 
ing; the  whole  river  baa  reached  a  certain 
height,  and  kills  all  that  yrowth  of  weeds, 
which  this  Castallan  water  kills.      

My  chams  will  bum  their  Indian  weed! 
The  very  night  I  pass  away. 
And  cloud  propelling  pufTand  puff. 
As  white  toe  thin  smoke  melts  awigr; 
Then  Jones  of  Wadbam,  eyes  half  cloaed. 
Rubbing  the  ten  hairs  on  his  chin. 
Will  say,  *'  This  very  pipe  I  use 
Was  poor  old  SmlthS  of  ifoiMMfa.*' 

V^aUer  Thornbmry, 

Magdalene  College.  A  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England.  Established  in 
151U. 

Magdalen,  Dance  of  the.  See 
Dance  of  thjs  Maqdalsn. 

Magdalene,  Dying.  See  Dtino 
Maqdalenx. 

Magdalen  Hospital.  A  hospital 
in  London,  instituted  in  1758. 
The  building  in  Leigham  Court 
Bead,  Streatham,  was  opened  in 
18G». 

Magdalen,  Penitent.  See  Peni- 
tent Magdalen. 

Magdalen  washing  the  feet  of 
Christ.  A  picture  by  Paolo 
Cagliari,  called  Paul  Veronese 
(15lK)?-1588).  In  the  Lou\Te, 
Paris. 

Magdalenen-Orotto.  A  celebrated 
cavern  in  the  limestone  rock,  near 
the  Grotto  of  Adelsberg,  in  South- 
ern Austria. 

Magenta,  Boulevard  de.  A  fine 
avenue  in  Paris,  France.  See 
Boulevards. 

Magi,  Adoration  of  the.  See  Ad- 
oration OF  the  Magi. 

Magliabecchian  Library.  A  cele- 
brated library  in  Florence,  Italy, 
so-called  after  its  founder,  Anto- 
nio Magliabecchia  (d.  1714).    It  is 
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now  incorporated  with  the  Ka- 
tional  Library. 

Magna  Oharta  Island.  An  island 
in  the  river  Thames,  near  Egham, 
England,  on  which  the  Great 
Charter  was  signed  in  1215. 

Magnolia.  A  well-known  ceme- 
tery in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Magog.    See  Qoq  akd  Maoog. 

Maid  and  the  Magpie.  A  picture 
by  Sir  Bdwin  Landseer  (1802- 
1873).  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Maid  of  the  Mist.  A  little  steamer 
formerly  accustomed  to  ply  on 
the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls, 
and  used  to  take  adventurous 
tourists  up  amid  tlie  spray  as  near 
to  the  cataract  as  {tossible.  She 
is  celebrated  for  having  *•  shot " 
the  famouH  Whirlpool  Rapids, 
June  15,  18G7,  with  only  slight 
iniury,  successfully  reaching  the 
calm  water  below  Lewistou.  It 
is  said  that  the  chances  are  fiftv 
to  one  against  any  vessel  which 
should  undertake  to  repeat  this 
marvellous  and  unprecedented 
adventure.  See  WiiiuLrooL  Rap- 
ids. 

$^  "The  itory  of  that  wondrous 
▼oyagc  wan  an  follows.  .  .  .  The  Maid 
of  t)ie  If  1st  got  into  debt,  or  her  owner 
had  embarked  in  other  and  less  profit- 
able speculations :  at  any  rate*,  he  be- 
came subject  to  the  law,  and  tidings 
reached  him  that  the  sheriff  would  seize 
the  Maid.  .  .  .  There  was  but  a  mile 
or  two  on  which  she  could  ply :  the 
sherlfTs  prey,  therefore,  was  easy,  and 
the  Mala  was  doomed.  ...  He  [the 
captain]  concluded  to  run  the  rapids, 
and  he  procured  two  others  to  accom- 
pany him  in  the  risk.  ...  I  was  told 
by  a  man  who  saw  the  boat  pass  under 
the  bridge,  that  she  made  one  long  leap 
down  as  she  came  thither ;  that  her  fun- 
nel was  at  once  knocked  flat  on  the 
deck  by  the  force  of  the  blow ;  that  the 
wa'crs  covered  her  fh)m  stem  to  stem ; 
and  that  then  she  rose  again,  and  skim- 
med into  the  whirlpool  a  mile  below. 
When  there  she  rode  with  comparative 
ease  upon  the  waters,  and  took  the 
sharp  turn  round  Into  the  river  below 
wiihunt  a  struggle.  The  feat  was  done, 
and  the  Maid  was  rescued  from  the 
sheriff.**  Anthony  Trollopt. 

Maidan.  A  magnificent  bazaar  in 
Ispahan,  Persia.    It  was  built  by 


Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1885-1128), 
whose  great  works  rendered  b> 
palian  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  East. 

J»-  "The Maidan  BbfOi, and  Hi  M- 
oompanylng  galea  and  mosqaea,— tbi 
whole  the  work  of  one  Ung  and  oa 
one  design, — preaent  a  acena  oClor- 
geous,  though  it  may  be  aomewhat  bir- 
barous,  splendor,  almoat  aoequalMtii 
the  whole  world.     Even  now  In  Iti 
premature  decay,  It  atrikea  almost  rr. 
ery  traveller  with  astonishment,  thon^ 
the  style  Is  not  one  that  looka  well  la 
ruin,  owing  to  the  perishable  natare  of 
the  materials  employed,  and  the  taw- 
dry effect  of  glaaod  tllea  when  atteo* 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  mere  aurlacc  ornament  to  the  walls." 


Maiden,  Halifax  Qibbat,  or  Wid- 
ow. An  ancient  instrument  ci 
execution,  similar  to  the  guillo- 
tine, used  in  both  England  snd 
Scotland  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

He  CArft^le]  mounted  the  scafMd, 
where  the  rude  old  guillotine  of  Scotland, 
called  the  Maidfn^  awaited  him,  and  ad- 
drvMed  the  people  In  a  aneech,  tlnctored 
with  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  lact, 
but  breathing  the  spirit  of  serene  piety. 


Maiden  Bower.  An  ancient  Brit- 
ish fortification  near  Dunstable, 
England. 

Maiden  Castle.  A  famons  earth- 
work near  Monkton,  in  England, 
of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to 
lielong  to  a  ]>erio*d  earlier  even 
than  tiiat  of  the  Britons  and  Ro- 
mans. The  works  are  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  in  some  portions  60 
feet  high.  It  had  four  stone  gate- 
ways, and  occupied  the  summit 
of  a  hill. 

Maiden  Lane.  Situated  to  the 
south  of  Co  vent  Garden,  London. 
Hero  Turner,  the  artist,  was  bom 
in  1775. 

Maiden  Stone.  A  curious  sculp- 
tured stone  near  InveramsaV, 
Scotland,  supposed  to  be  an  early 
Christian  monument. 

Maids  of  Honor.  [Span.  Las  Me' 
nifias.]  A  celebratea  picture  by 
Diego  Ro<Iriguez  de  Silva  y  Ve- 
lasquez (151K>-10(X)),  the  Spanish 
painter.    In  the  Museum  of  Ma- 
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drid,    Spain.      "This  wonderful 

f)iotiire  IS  alike  a  niasterniece  in 
ocal  color  and  in  aerial    lineal 
l>erfection." 

ttaison  Anseatio.  [Hanseatic 
House.]  A  pablio  building  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium. 

MaiBQn  Oarr^e.  [Square  House.] 
A  celebrated  Roman  ruin  at 
Kimea,  in  Southern  France. 

Ji^  **  France,  which  was  under  the 
domiolon  of  Rome  fur  more  than  600 
years,  still  preserves  some  antlqae  tem- 
ples reared  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Komans.  Undoubtedly  the  best  pre- 
served and  most  Important  of  these 
ancient  structures  which  have  escaped 
the  devastations  of  barbarians  and  the 
hostile  zeal  of  early  Christians,  is  situ- 
ated at  Nimes.  It  Is  called  the  Biaison 
Cturr^,  owing  doubtless  to  its  rectan- 
ffular  form.  At  the  present  day  its 
iiiterior  is  used  as  a  museum.  This 
beautiful  edifice  was  attributed  to  Au- 
gustus; but  the  exaggerated  richness 
of  the  fkieze  and  the  Corinthian  cor- 
nices, and  an  inscription  on  the  facade, 
flz  the  period  of  its  construction  in  the 
Ume  of  the  Antonlnes." 

Lt/evre,  TVans. 

Ji^  **The  finest  specimen  [of  the 
pseudo-peripteral  templesi  now  rc- 
maing  to  us  is  the  so-^called  Malson 
Carree  at  Nimes,  which  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  elegant  temples  of  the  Roman 
world,  owing  probably  a  great  deal  of 
its  beauty  to  the  taste  of  the  Grecian 
colonists  long  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. .  .  .  The  temple  is  small,  only 
46  by  85  feet ;  but  such  is  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions  and  the  elegance  oi  its 
details  that  It  strikes  every  beholder 
with  admiration.  The  date  of  this 
temple  has  not  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained. From  the  nail-holes  of  the 
inscription  on  the  fHeze,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  make  out  the  names  of 
Calus  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  there  is 
nothing  In  the  style  of  architecture  to 
contradict  this  hypothesis.  .  .  .  But 
for  their  evidence  we  might  almost  be 
inclined  to  fancy  Its  style  represented 
the  age  of  TnOAH*"  Fergu9wn. 

Remains  of  friant  old  whose  msgnltnde 
Can  ■how  the  scale  of  Nimes  as  once  she 

stood. 
The  stranger's  being  thrills  with  feeling 

deep. 
When  thy  vast  outlines  stretch  before  his 

e.ven; 
No  stlrrintr  reveries  In  me  arise. 

For  here  did  boyhood  sleep. 

Jean  Reboui,  TVoiu. 

Maison  de  Francois  I.  [House 
of  Francis  I.]    A  house  in  Paris, 


I  copied  from  ono  bnilt  in  1520  for 
his  sister  by  Francis  I.  at  Moret 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  orna- 
mented with  sculptured  work  by 
Jean  Goujon,  removed,  from  Mo- 
ret. 

Maison  Dor^e.  [The  Golden 
House.]  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated caf^  in  Paris,  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Its  ar- 
chitecture is  very  fine,  and  it  is 
highly  ornamented  with  gold. 

Maison  Pompeian.  [Pompeian 
House.]  This  building  in  Paris 
was  biiilt  for  Prince  r^apoleon, 
and  is  profusely  ornamented  with 
statues  and  paintings. 


i« 


.^^  An  Imitation  of  a  Pompeian 
house,  fkmillar  to  our  readers  fh>m 
that  at  the  Crystal  Palace." 

Murray'9  ITandbook. 

Majorat's  Haus.  A  grand  palace 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  tnc  residence 
of  Prince  Liechtenstein. 

Mala,  Via.    See  Via  Mala. 

Malahide.  One  of  the  most  vener- 
able and  interesting  castles  of 
Ireland,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dublin,  the  ancient  fortified  man- 
sion of  the  "  Talbots,"  and  still 
held  by  that  family. 


•'*  The  hall  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
purest  examples  of  Norman  architec- 
ture to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  The 
mansion  is  beautifully  furnished,  and 
the  collection  of  paintings,  though  not 
eitensive,  is  unsurpassed  In  value. 
Amonff  them  are  choice  specimens  of 
the  old  Dutch  and  Italian  masters  in 
excellent  preservation.** 

Mr.  and  Jfrs.  HalL 

Mala^hoff.  A  stone  tower  forming 
one  of  the  defences  of  Sebastoixu 
in  the  Crimea,  during  the  war 
between  the  Russians  and  the 
Allies  in  1854.  It  was  of  immense 
strength,  and  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable, but  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, Sept.  8,  1855,  by  the  com- 
bined French  and  Sardinian 
forces. 

Malesherbes,  Boulevart  de.  A 
splendid  street  in  Paris,  one  of 
the  new  boulevards,  lined  with 
grand  hotels,  extendi  n|^  from  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine  to  the 
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Park  of  Mon9eau.    See  Boctle- 

YABDS. 

Molick  6  Meidan.  An  immense 
piece  of  ordnance  cast  in  1680  at 
Bejapore,  India,  to  commemorate 
tbe  capture  of  the  city  in  tliat 
year  by  Aurunf^zebe.  It  is  said 
to  be  tbe  largest  brass  cannon  in 
existence,  sending  a  shot  weigh- 
ing 1,(100  pounds. 

Mall,  The.  1.  A  well-known 
promenade,  and  once  the  most 
fashionable  public  resort  in  Lon- 
don, in  St.  James's  Park.  For 
the  origin  of  the  name  see  Txll 
Mall. 

The  ladies,  gayly  drest.  the  Mall  adorn 
With  various  dyes,  and  paint  the  sunny 
mom.  Oay. 

When  late  their  miry  sides  stage-coaches 
show. 

And  their  stiflT  horses  through  the  town 
move  siow ; 

When  all  the  Jdall  in  leafy  ruin  lies. 

And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster- 
cries.  Oaj/. 

2.  A  beautiful  esplanade  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  orna- 
mented with  flne  groups  of  stat- 
uary. It  is  over  1,*J00  feet  in  length 
and  some  200  feet  in  width,  lined 
with  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal attractions  of  the  park. 

Malmaison.  A  notcul  villa  or  cha- 
teau in  France,  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  Empress  Jo8ei)hine, 
wife  of  Kanoleon  I.,  near  Paris, 
on  the  road  to  St.  Germain.  It 
was  owned  for  a  time  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Spain,  but  purchased 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  18G1,  and 
partially  restored  by  the  Em- 
press. The  attractions  of  the 
place  are  due  to  art  rather  than 
to  nature. 

At  last  ho  CNapoIeon]    spoke,  and 
slowly  tunicd 

(A  mulKturo  In  his  eyes), — 
Nusscna  gave  a  shrug  that  showed 

A  cynical  surprise: 
•*  Long  \  can  nRo.  at  Miilmaiton^ 

When  nil  unknown  of  men, 
I  hoard  Jui^t  sucli  a  laughing  peal, 

And  I  was  happy  tlicn/' 

Walter  Thomburv. 

Malvern,  The.  A  vessel  of  war 
of  the  United  States  navv  in  the 
Civil  War  in  18()l-18r>5.  She  was 
the  flag-ship  of  Admii*al  Porter. 
It  was  on  this  vessel  that  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1865,  President  Lin- 


coln went  np  to  Richmond  from 
City  Point. 

Malvern  HilL  A  hill  aboat  U 
miles  from  Richmond,  Vm.,  and 
one  mile  from  the  James  BiTer, 
where  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1883, 
took  place  a  severe  battle  be- 
tween the  Union  and  Confeder- 
ate troops,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  the  latter. 

Mamelon.  A  fortified  hill  forming 
one  of  the  defences  of  SebastopoL 
It  was  captured  by  the  French, 
June  8, 1855. 

Mamertine  Piisona.  A  oelebnted 
state  prison  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  in  Rome.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  works  of  the 
time  of  the  kings,  oeeun,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  bv  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, and  said  to  nave  been  en- 
larged by  Servius  Tullius,  from 
whom  (or  from  a  spring,  tulUuit 
issuing  from  the  floor  of  the  dun- 
geon) it  took  the  name  of  Tullian. 
Here  Jugurtha  is  said  to  have 
been  starved  to  death,  the  accom- 
plices of  Catiline  strangletl  by 
command  of  Cicero,  and  Scianus, 
the  minister  and  favorite  of  Tibe- 
rius, executed.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Chiunch,  this 
prison  has  been  consecrateti  as 
the-nlace  where  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  were  confined  by  order  of 
Nero.  It  is  entered  tlirough  the 
Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Car- 
cere. 

j(fi?-"Tho  Mamertlno  Prison  is  a 
hideous  vault  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  portion,  scooped  out  oi  the 
solid  ruck  .  .  .  and  lined  with  roaMive 
blocks  in  the  Etruscan  style  of  archi- 
tecture. A  more  heart-breaking  plAM 
of  confinement  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  St.  Peter  was  imprisoned  here 
by  order  of  Nero;  and  the  pillar  to 
which  he  was  bound,  and  a  fountain 
which  sprang  up  miraculously  to  fur- 
nish  the  water  of  baptism  to  his  jailers 
whom  he  converted,  are  shown  to  the 
visitor.  There  Is  no  rcaaon  to  doubt 
that  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death  in 
those  pitiless  vaults.  .  .  .  Here,  too, 
the  companions  of  Catiline  were  stran- 
gled. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Uie 
chances  of  literature  and  history  should 
have  carved  two  such  names  as  those 
of  Sal  lust  and  Cicero  on  these  Cyclo- 
pean walla."  O.  S.  llmafi* 
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ICAmmoth  Cave.  A  celebrated 
cavern  in  Kentucky,  near  Green 
Biver,  about  28  miles  from  Bowl- 
ing Green.  It  is  unequalled,  prob- 
ably, in  the  world,  in  point  of 
extent,  and  in  the  variety  of  in- 
terest! uc  objects.  It  has  been 
explored  a  distance  of  more  than 
10  miles,  and  is  thoueht  to  in- 
clude as  many  as  40  miles  of  tor- 
tuous passages.  It  comprises 
large  and  lofty  galleries  and  halls, 
witn  curious  limestone  forma- 
tions in  the  shape  of  huge  stalac- 
tiu*9  and  stalagmites;  and  also 
streams  and  ponds  inhabited  by 
sightless  fishes.  One  room  in 
tms  cavern  is  said  to  occupy  two 
acres,  and  to  be  surmounted  by 
a  dome  of  solid  rock  120  feet  in 
height.  This  natural  curiosity  is 
a  great  resort  of  tourists. 

In  the  Mammoth  Cave  In  Kentacky,  the 
torches  which  each  traveller  carries 
make  a  dimnal  funeral  proQemlon,  and 
serve  no  purpose  but  to  see  the  Kround. 
.  .  .  Hut  the  guide  kindled  a  Roman  can- 
dle, and  held  it  here  and  there,  shouting 
Its  flretMllp  successively  into  each  crypt  m 
the  trrolned  roof,  disclosing  Its  starry 
splendor,  and  whowintr  for  the  first  time 
what  that  plaything  waa  good  for. 

Emenon. 

Then,  again,  some  kinds  of  thoughts 
breed  in  the  dark  of  one's  mind  like  the 
blind  fishes  lu  tlie  Mammoth  Cave. 

Uoime*. 

Mammoth  Mound.  A  noted  In- 
dian relic  in  Marshall  Countv, 
Va.  The  mound  is  75  feet  in 
height,  and  is  thought  to  be  a 
sepulchral  monument  to  some 
personage  of  high  rank  among 
the  aborigines. 

Mammoth  Trees  of  California. 
See  Calavebas. 

Man  with  the  Pinks.  The  por- 
trait of  a  beardless  and  weatner- 
•beaten  old  man  by  the  Flemish 
painter  Jan  van  Eyck  (1370-1441). 
It  is  now  in  tlie  Suermondt  Col- 
lection, at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ger- 
many. 

Manassas,  The.  A  powerful  Con- 
federate iron-platea  ram,  used  in 
the  defence  of  the  approaches  to 
New  Orleans.  She  was  destroyed 
by  the  vessels  of  Admiral  Farra- 
giit's  fleet,  who  forced  the  passage 
of  the  river,  April  24, 1862. 


Manchester  House.  The  city 
mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
in  London,  recently  belonging  to 
the  late  Marquis  of  Hertfom,  and 
containing  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  paintings  in  the  city. 

Manchester  Square.  A  well- 
known  square  in  London. 

Uh.  who  will  repair  to  Manehetter  Square. 
And  sec  If  the  lovely  Marchesa  be  there? 

Moore» 

Manco  Capac's  House.  An  an- 
cient niin  in  Peru,  situated  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  building 
of  the  Incas. 


"  At  about  that  period  [three  or 

four  centuries  before  the  Spanish  con* 
quest],  it  is  fabled  that  a  godlike  man, 
Manco  Capac,  appeared  with  a  divine 
consort,  on  an  island  in  the  I^akc  of 
Titlcnca.  journeying  from  whence  they, 
taught  the  rude  and  uncivilized  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  till  the* 
ground,  to  build  houses  and  towns, 
and  to  live  together  in  communities. 
Like  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Munco  Capac 
was  after  his  death  reverenced  as  a 
god,  and  his  descendants,  the  Incas, 
were  considered  as  of  divine  origin, 
and  worshipped  as  children  of  the  t^un, 
which  was  the  great  object  of  Peruvian 
adoration."  Fergueeon, 

Manfrini  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Matt/nni.]  A  noted  palace  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Ven- 
ice, Italy.  It  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures. 

And  when  you  to  ManfrinVt  Palace  go. 
That  pliture  (howsoever  fine  the  re^t) 
Is  loveliest,  to  my  mlud.  of  all  the  sliuw. 

Byron- 

Manse,  The  Old.  See  Old  Manse. 

Mansion  House.  The  ofiicial  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, built  in  1739-41.  It  ocrciinifs 
the  sit«  of  the  Stocks  Markt^t, 
nearly  facing  the  lloyal  Ex- 
change^  The  grand  banquet- 
room  is  called  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
Here  tlie  Lord  Mayor  gives  his 
state  banquets. 

Comhill  is  accustomed  to  tn^andeur  and 
ffreatniss,  and  has  wltnewod  every  9tli  of 
November,  for  I  dc»n't  know  how  many 
centuries,  a  prodigious  annual  pa^eunt, 
chariot.  pn»tfres«,  and  flourish  «>f  trum- 
petry.sna.  being  w  very  near  the  Mansion 
House,  I  sm  sure  the  render  will  under* 
stand  how  the  Idea  of  paK*'ant  and  pro- 
cession came  naturally  to  my  mind. 

Thackeray. 


MAR  8< 

Uar  Bibs.    See  Saxta  Saba. 

MftTblei,  JBfinti.  See  .Sum a 
JIakhlkh;  ami  tor  ArL'xdrljan 
Makhlkh,  Eliiix  Mauhi.bs,  anil 
tliH  like,  Ht^e  the  variuiis  adjeo 
Uvea  Aki-ndrliah,  Blois,  etc. 

Harcellui,  Theatre  of.   SeeTsBA- 

TKE  OP  MaBCBLLI'S. 

March  Club.    See  Octobeh  Clcb. 

Uarah  to  Flnchlsr.  A  celebrated 
picture  l>v  William  Hoftarth(li»I- 
Vm).  Now  l[i  the  J-'oundllDg 
Ilusiiital,  London. 

Haroo,  San.  See  San  Habco  and 
8t.  Mahk's  Sqi-akb. 

Marcni  Anreliui.  A  relebratnl 
hroiixe  equcHtrlan  atatue  now  in 
tlie  <f  ntrc  o(  the  Piazza  del  Uan)- 
rliloullu  uiKm  lUe  CanltoUue  Hill, 
Iciiiue.  It  is  the  only  enliro 
bmnze  equeMrlaii  otatuc  wlilch 
ban  Pome  down  to  m  from  an- 
',  aud  U  rcstirilei' 
itnperinicn  of  a 

111  A       ■    ■     ■ 

rstloD  for  

to  have  exrlaiined  to  the  hotae, 
"Oimmtna."'    "  Ooalont;!" 

Mr  "It  Ir  IIw  ibo»  m^Jpi'lie  nprr. 

■rnuUun  uf  Om  k\uit\y  tlmfiii'liM-  lliut 

"  >■ ma.    A  .Ighi  of 


••rid  Im  n» 


rror  !■  CDuugb  lu 


Ally,  . 


XV*  **  The  proportiona  of  ilio  t 


■mrkrt  hK-k«j ;  but  tha  anliiinilun  ui<i 

lin;  orlilrh  infonn*  Ihr  llmba  >nd  i»»'mi 

Muallr  la  <li.tn»l  Ifa.  PMHI..  ninnul 

Bvan  (."ihe  iLr'V.  »iil^hy™f Tl^ 

nobh-  Hiiiunl  on  vidcb  he  la  H'OU-d,  and 

WurUiy  of  ilw  «ud  name  oMch  hf  baa 
loft.LlTilatory.ff               0.  X.  nillartl. 

aad  nuural :  be  I*  makliiv  a  ><En  wlih 

hia  rluhl  hanit.  a  Himple  ncllun.  tiint 

mm  Un  calm,  whilv  it  g\n-»  Utv  lo 

Ike rolln:  prP4>n.    He  1*  fti>\nii  mail. 

dreaa  hIa  MildlL-rf,  and  nnalulr  be- 

cauM  bu  bw  •cinii'tMnK  ImnirtanI  id 

»'!5'..."„',iKrr;s?iS 

On  BDtlqae  1*  aiwaya  abniilL'." 

Tiiloe,  TVani. 

Haremma.  A  peatllentlal  ud  b- 
tal  tract  of  counliy  Id  "Vetlrta 
Italy  In  the  lOuUieTn  pan  of  Tin- 

"  Farther  louth  la  the  HartnKha 

clcntlr  bulb  rrnll*  and  beaHhr.  n> 
Uac'innia  Rrtalaly  formh]  pan«tllB 
Elnirla  uhlub  waa  ealtcd  frum  Ha  kr 


Harforlo.  A  colowal  t 
statue  of  Oceanus.  or  boom  IlTe^ 
god,  but  now  known  faj  tha  bum 
o[  Marforio,  pTotiablf  tim  lu 
having  Btood  la  tha  FonuB  tl 
Mats,  and  fanioua  for  the  irittj 
and  caustic  replica  to  the  Mini 
of  tasnuino,  which  were  alBiri 
to  it.  This  statue  formi^rly  suwl 
the  entrance  tr  """"  " — 


placed  iu  the  CaidtuL  Bm 


by  Ary  Scheffur  (17iO-1858f 

Harearet  at  the  8pintiins-«hML 

A  picture  by  Ary  Sclieffer(n»- 

nas). 

HarBaret,  St.    See  St.  Mabqaui. 

Harsaux.  An  Italian  villi  «■ 
the  Garonne  below  Bordcaal, 
France,  in  the  luldat  of  vine- 
yanis  noted  tor  the  wine  xhtj 
produce,  called  the  CTidleaa  Jfx^ 

UaTKuerite.  A  well-known  ^ 
ture  by  Alexandra  Calnnel  (h 
Iffiy),  a  Frenrli  i«iutet. 

ICargaftrite,  St.     See  St.  MABOCt- 

KairueiiteB,  The.  A  plrtnie  tr 
William  Morris  Hunt.  Th«r»  H 
a  |>opulat  litliograph  ol  thii  i^ 

JS*  "Abmntirulitl 

atllon,  but  naivi'iy  Iru.'.-' '  nioini-a- 
Uaria,  Banta.  See  Santa  Mabu- 
Uarle  de  Hedlcla.     A  Bciict  ol 

tvrenty-ona  larj^e  pictures,  Rp'^ 
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I  scenes  in  the  life  of  Mary 
licis,  by  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
577-1G40).  They  are  in  the 
I  Gallery  in  Paris. 

urs.  A  ruined  fortress  on 
Melle,  near  the  village  of 
•ich. 

lonte.  See  MoMTB  Mario. 

a.    See  Calavs&as  Pines. 

al  College.  A  fine  hui Id- 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  The 
,  which  was  founded  in 
3W  forms  a  part  of  the  new 
sity  of  Aberdeen. 

nenil  Idea  of  the  character  CDu« 
ii;ettvj  l8  famlUar  to  our  cumlc 
u  after  ihc  KcstoraUon.  and  may 
1  aome measure  to  t>e  compounded 
In  KlucUen  and  Bobudrl ;  but  the 
I  combination  of  the  MiUindo  witli 
itjr  student  of  Mariteual  College 
y  orlginaL  J^rry. 

1  See.  A  small  mountain 
Switzerland,  bordering  on 
letsch  glacier,  formecT  by 
ainage  from  the  moun- 
1  the  simimer. 

.d  PauL  A  picture  of  the 
ostlcs,  the  figures  the  size 
,  by  Albert  Durer  (1471- 
he  German  painter  and  cn- 
.  and  conHidercd  to  l)e  one 
p^ndest  works.    It  is  now 

gallery  at  Munich,  Bavn- 
.  companion  picture  to  this 

of  John  and  Peter  (a.r.), 
is  also  in  the  same  gallery. 

ine.  A  street  in  London 
is  widely  known  as  the 
I  the  great  Corn  Market, 
scene  of  busy  traftic.  It 
ginally  called  '*  Mart  Lane 
le  privilege  of  fairaccordeci 
vard  I.  to  Sir  Thomas  lioss 
Qlake." 

t.    See  St.  Mabk. 

Street.  A  great  thorough- 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  It  is 
b  wide. 

irg.  An  imposing  ruin  on 
tiino  near  IJoppart.  The 
)r  Henry  IV.  was  impris- 
L  this  castle. 

ougli  House.    A  palace  in 


London,  built  by  Wren  in  1709-10 
for  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, u,  was  purcliased  in  1817 
by  the  Crown,  and  has  I>een  since 
enlarged  and  fitted  up  for  the  res- 
idence of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales. 

riaying  the  part  of  artlati  they  prompt 
the  setting  up  of  drawing  schuolh,  broTlda 
masters  and  models,  and  at  Marlborough 
Uoute  enact  wliat  shall  be  conHidercd  goud 
taste  and  what  bad.         Herbert  Spencer, 

Marriage  H  la  Mode.  A  famous 
dramatic  and  satirical  picture  by 
William  Hogarth  ( 1697-17(^1).  In 
the  NationalGallery,  London. 

Ji^  **  If  catching  the  manners  and 
folUca  of  an  ave  ...  be  comedy.  Ho- 

Srth  compoeed  comedleB  aa  much  a* 
uli^rc;  in  hia  Marriage  d  la  Mode 
there  is  even  an  intrigue  carried  on 
throughout  the  piece,  ilogurih  had  no 
model  to  follow  and  improve  upon.  IIo 
created  Lis  art,  and  uacu  colors  Instead 
of  language."  Wulpole. 


"  Hia  [TTomrthV]  aeries  of  six 

scenes  known  ivb  'Marriage  a  la  Mode ' 
were  sold  by  auction  in  1750,  when  the 

fiaintcr  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
n  his  furty-seventh  year;  but  only  one 
bidder  appeared,  and  the  whole  seru>a 
wore  knocked  down  to  him  at  a  hun- 
dred arid  ten  guineas,  while  the  fram<'S 
alone  had  coat  the  painter  twenty-four 
guineaa."  Sarah  TytUr. 


"Note  in  the  Marriage  A  la 
Mode  the  sorrowing  gesture  of  the  old 
steward  who  foresees  the  ruin  of  the 
house,  and  deprecates  with  uplifted 
hands  the  gross  and  sensual  folly  of  the 
bridegroom.**  Tainet  Tran9. 

Marriage  at  Oana.  [ItAl.  Le  Nozze 
di  CanOt  Fr.  Les  Noces  de  Cana.] 
A  very  frequent  subject  of  repre- 
sentation by  the  mediaeval  paint- 
ers. Of  the  more  celebrated  pic- 
tures treating  of  this  theme,  the 
following  may  be  named. 

Marriaqe  at  Carta.  A  colossal 
pi(;ture.  i»  feet  wide  bv  20  feet 
iiigh,  executed  by  Paul  Veronese 
(ir>;i0?-ir>88).  It  was  formerly  in 
the  refectory  of  S.  Giorgio  >lag. 

f:iore,  at  Venice,  Italy,  but  is  now 
n  the  gallery  of  the  l/ouvre,  at 
Paris.  "The  most  reumrkuble 
feature  is  a  group  of  musicians 
in  the  c(>ntre,  in  front,  round  a 
table;  also  portraits,  —  Paul  Ver- 
onese himself  is  playing  the  vio- 
loncello, Tintoret  a  similar  instru- 
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ment,  the  gray-haire<l  Titian,  in 
a  red-damask  robe,  the  contra- 
basH."  There  is  a  smaller  repeti- 
tiuu  of  this  picture  in  the  Brera 
at  Milan,  and  another  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 


•*  The  chief  action  to  be  rcpre- 
•cntvii,  tlic  uMtoniitbing  miruclo  per- 
formed by  him  at  whottc*  command  *  the 
fountain  bluMbcd  into  wine,*  i«  here 
quite  a  secondary  matter ;  and  the  value 
of  the  picture  ilea  in  ita  ma^itude  and 
variety  ait  a  compo«itiun,  and  the  por> 
traitfl  of  the  biBtorical  cliaractera  and 
remarlcable  persona^^s  introduced.** 

Jfr«.  Jameion. 

Marrioqe  at  Carta.  A  fine  pic- 
ture by  Jacono  Robiisti,  called  II 
Tintoretto  (1512-15W),  in  the 
cliurch  of  Delia  Salute  in  Venice, 
Italy. 

Mif  "  Taken  an  a  whole,  the  picture 
is  piThnpM  the  mo«t  perfect  example 
wliich  liuinan  art  hus  produced  of  the 
uinioHt  poHKiblo  force  and  Khnrpnesa  of 
shallow  united  with  richncKK  of  local 
color.  TliiH  oicture  uniten  colur  as  ricli 
at*  Titian's  with  livht  and  chade  as  for- 
cible tM  Uembrondt's,  and  far  more  de- 
cibivc."  liuMkin. 

}fnrrinffe  at  Cann,  A  picture 
by  Oheemrdt  David  (14H4-151J3), 
the  Flemish  painter.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  church  of  St.  Basile 
at  Bmces,  Belf^ium,  but  is  now 
in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roz- 
ana.  A  celebrated  picture  by  the 
Greek  minter  Action,  the  precise 
date  of  whose  life  is  unknown. 
The  pictture  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  uas  been  described  by  Lu- 
cian. 

Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Rox- 
ana.  A  mythological  fr(>sco  de- 
Bignod  by  Raphael,  but  executed 
by  one  of  liis  scholars,  ]>robably 
I'erino  del  Vaga.  Now  in  the 
Burghese  Palace,  Rome. 

Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Box- 
ana.  A  fresco  painting  bv  Gian- 
antonio  Bazzi,  called  II  So<lo- 
nia  ( 1471)-15M).  In  the  Farnesiua, 
R<»me. 

Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
A  large  fresco  in  tho  Farnesina, 
Rome,  designed  by  Ra])h<iel,  but 
execut^'d  wholly  or  chijjflv  bv  his 
pupil  GiuUo  Romano  (U1I2-1M(>). 


Marriage   of  St.   Cathmriiifl.  A 
celebrated    and  often   lepeitod 
picture  by  Antonio  AllegniHOi* 
named  Correggio  (1491-1531),  np- 
resenting  the  saint  as  betrotbed 
to  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  pici> 
ence  of  the  Virgin  and  St  Selii- 
tian.    It  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  '*  a  domestic  inddesl 
in  the  life  of  the  painter,  viz.,  tba 
marriage  of  his  sister,  Cifieiiitt 
AUegri,  in  1519,  for  whom  it  wai 
painted.'*    The  picture  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  Parii. 
There  is  another  upon  the  Btme 
subject,  but  diflferent  in  some  pu^ 
ticulars,  at  Naples,  Italy.   Other 
early  copies  are  now  at  St.  Peten- 
burg,  Russia,  in  the  Capitol  rt 
Rome,  and  elsewhere. 

49-  "St.  Catherine  bendf  don 
with  the  softest,  meelcest  tendenMM 
and  RubinlsHion,  and  the  Virgin  mdut 
her  Imnd  to  tliat  of  the  Infant  Cbri't, 
who  loolkS  up  in  his  mother's  face  with 
a  divine  yet  infantine  ezpnwsk>n.  dt. 
Hebnstlan  stands  by  holding  hit  arron. 
It  is  of  tliis  picture  tiiat  Vasari  tn\f 
says  that  the  lieads  appeared  tohavt 
been  painted  in  l*aradis«.'* 

Jfrt.  Jamtwiu 

Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  A 
picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(14<)i)-1517).  Now  in  the  Louvie, 
Paris. 

}faniage  of  St.  Cathei^ine.  A 
picture  iby  Bartolom^  Estel«n 
Murillo  (1018-1082).  In  the  Vati- 
can, Rome. 

Marrinfje  of  St.  Catherine.  A 
picture  by  Jaco|M>  Robusti,  calW 
Tintoretto  (1512-1594).  In  the  Do- 
cal  Palace,  Venice,  Italy. 

Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  A 
picture  bv  Bartolom^  Estcbsn 
Murillo  (lOlS-lOH-J),  the  8p«iii«l» 
painter.    Now  at  Cadiz,  Spain. 

Marriage  of  St.  Cathprine.  A 
picture  by  "llans  Memling  (d. 
14115).  the  Flemish  painter,  in 
the  Gallery  of  Strasburg.  Tliis 
picture  was  destroyed  by  fire  d^^ 
ing  the  bombardment  of  Stnk»- 
burg  in  1870.  There  is  another 
upon  the  same  subject  by  this 
artist  in  St.  John's  HospiUl  9^ 
Bruges,  Belgium. 

Marriage  of  the  two  SS. Catherine. 
A  picture  bv  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(14011-1517),    the   ItaUan  painter, 
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and  regarded  as  his  grandest 
work.  It  is  now  in  the  Pitti  Pal- 
ace, Florence,  Ital}-.  He  was  as- 
dsted  in  the  composition  of  this 
picture  by  Mariotto. 

Xarriaffe  of  the  Virgin.  Tltal. 
Xo  Spo9(Ui2io.\  A  celebrated  pic- 
taie  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
ISQO),  well  known  by  the  engrav- 
ing of  Lionghi.  The  painting  has 
undergone,  within  a  few  years,  a 
Terr  careful  restoration,  which 
will  insure  its  continuance  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  now  in  the  Bre- 
x»  at  Milan,  Italy. 


**  Evenr  one  knowa  the  famous 
Bpoaalizio  of  toe  Brera.  It  wa«  painted 
by  Raphael  In  hia  twenty-first  year,  fur 
the  church  of  8.  Francesco,  in  Cittit  di 
GaatcUo,  and  though  he  has  closely  ful> 
lowed  the  concepUon  of  his  master,  it 
is  modified  by  tbat  ethereal  srace  which 
even  then  distinguished  liTm.  ...  In 
fact,  the  whole  scene  is  here  idealized ; 
it  is  like  a  lyric  poem.'*    Jirt.  Jameson. 


was  here  imprisoned  for  writing 
his  "  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt," 
and  while  confined  here  wrote 
his  ••  Shepheard*8  Hunting."  The 
Marshalsea  figures  prominently 
in  Dickens's  novel  of  *'  Little 
Dorrit." 

ICarston  Moor.  A  place  in  the 
county  of  York,  England,  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  in  1(>44,  in 
which  King  Charles  I.  was  de- 
feated. 

Martin,  St.  See  St.  Martin, 
Porte  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin Rue. 

Martinella.  A  famous  bell  which, 
in  the  old  days  of  Florence,  was 
used  to  signalize  the  outbreak  of 
war. 


'*  Raphael's  *  Sposalizio '  leaves 
no  recollections  but  those  of  unmingleJ 

Kleasure.  It  is  well  known  by  engrav. 
igs,  and,  as  Its  prominent  merits  are 
in  the  drawing  and  expression,  it  loses 
little  in  this  interoretation.  It  was  an 
old  friend  in  a  richer  and  more  becom- 
ing costume.**  O,  S,  UUtard. 

ICarriage  of  the  Virgin.  A  cele- 
brated fresco  by  Bernardin  Luini 
(— aft.  1530).  In  Saronno,  Italy. 
It  has  been  chromo-lithographed. 


i^ 


"  Besides  the  Caroccio,  the  Flor- 
entine  army  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  bell  called  Martinella,  or  Campa- 
na  degli  Asini,  which,  for  thirty  days 
before  hostilities  began,  tolled  continu- 
ally day  and  night  from  the  arch  of 
Porta  tianta  Maria,  as  a  public  declara- 
tion of  war,  and,  as  the  ancient  chruni- 
cle  hath  it,  *  for  greatness  of  mind  thai 
the  enemy  might  have  full  time  to  pre* 
pare  himself.' "  Hapier, 

See  Cauoccio. 

Martin's,  St.  See  St.  Martin's  in 
THE  Fields,  St.  Martin's  lb 
Grand,  St.  Martin's  Ludoate. 


Mars,  Field  of.    See  Campus  Mar- 

TIUS. 

Mars  HilL    See  Arbopaous. 


Mars  Ultor,  Temple  of. 
PLB  OP  Mars  Ultor. 


Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Domcnichino 
(1581-1(>41),  and  reckoned  among 
the  most  celebrated  productions 
of  the  Bologna  school.  Now  in 
the  gallery  at  Bologna,  Italy.  See 
See  Tem-      St.  Aones. 


Marsliall's  Pillar.  An  imposing 
mass  of  rock  rising  in  columnar 
form  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet.  It  is 
situated  in  Fayette  county,  Va., 
and  is  regarded  as  a  striking  nat- 
ural curiosity. 

Marshalsea,  The.  An  old  prison 
in  London,  so  called,  as  "  pertain- 
ing to  the  Marshalles  of  Eng- 
land." It  is  not  now  standing. 
Here  were  imprisoned  many  of 
the  martyrs  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  religion  in  tne  bloody 
reign  of  Mary.     George  Wither 


Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine.  1. 
A  picture  by  Giuliano  Bugiar- 
dini  (1480-1552),  and  his  most 
important  work.  In  the  Cap<>11a 
Rucelai,  in  S.  Maria  Novella, 
Florence,  Italy. 

49^  "  The  auhject  unually  called  the 
Martyrdom  of  Si.  Catherine^  her  ex- 
poaure  to  the  torture  of  the  whevis, 
should  rather  he  called  the  Deliver- 
anoe  of  St.  Catherine.  It  Ih  one  of  the 
moat  frequent  subjecta  in  early  art." 

J/r«.  Jammon. 

2.  A  grand  picture  by  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari  (14^4-1550).  In  the 
Brera  at  Milan,  Italy. 
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Hartyrdom  of  St.  Enuiinas.  An 
altaiw)iece  byDierick  Stuerbout 
(d.  1475),  a  Flemish  painter.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Peter*8  at  Louvain, 
Belgium. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Hippolitos.  An 
altar-piece  by  Dierick  Stuerbout 
(d.  14 < 5),  a  Flemish  painter.  In 
the  catliedral  of  Bruges,  Belgium. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  1. 
A  picture  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younflfcr(14ti8?-1543).  InthePina- 
kothek  at  Munich,  Bavaria.  See 
also  St.  Skbastian. 

2.  A  picture  by  II  Sodoma 
(147(M554).  In  the  Ufflzi  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  1. 
An  altar-piece  by  Giulio  Romano 
(14*r2-154(J),  the  pupil  of  Raphael, 
and  painted  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  for  the 
church  of  S.  Stephano  at  Genoa, 
Italy. 

2.  A  picture  by  Giorgio  Barba- 
rolli,  calltMl  Giorgioue  (1477-1511). 
lu  Verona,  Italy. 

Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo.    A 

ctfhibrated  picture  by  Titian  (1477- 
]57(i).  In  the  Jesuits'  church  at 
Venice,  Italy. 

Martyrdom  of  San  Placido  and 
Santa  Flavia.  A  picture  by  An- 
tonio Allegri,  surnamed  Correg- 
cio  (14iH-16^).  In  the  Gallery  of 
Parma,  Italy. 

Martyrdom  of  Santa  FeiicitJL  A 
fresco  by  liaphael  Sanzio  (148.3- 
1520),  or  by  one  of  his  best  pupils, 
])ainTed  for  the  chai>el  of  the  cas- 
tle of  La  Magliana,  a  residence  of 
lAio  X.  It  has  l>een  transferred 
to  ciinvas,  and  is  now  in  the 
Monte  di  Pieta,  Rome. 

JWr  "Thore  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
"wc  have  here  the  deRth  of  8t.  Cecilia, 
and  noi  tlie  death  of  Ht.  K«>licltaii ;  that 
thin  wa«  the  nubloct  dei«l|rned  by  Ita- 
phnel,  probably  about  the  time  that  he 
painted  the  St.  Cecilia  at  Ik)lo^a,  and 
that  the  print  waa  afterwards  nii«- 
named."  J/r«.  Jameson. 

Martyrdom  of  Santa  Petronilla. 
A  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Rome.  The  work  of  Francesco 
Barbieri,  called  Guercino  (1590- 


1066).  It  ia  a  copy  of  the  pietnn 
by  tne  same  master  in  theXiiB' 
um  of  the  Capitol. 

Ji^  **Tbe  flneat  moMlo  tai  BL  Vi> 
ter^a  (and  oooMoiieiitly  In  tbtworii). 
is  generally,  ma  I  think  JuMlfi  aU 
to  be  Oaerdno'a  Cunoos  Martjimi  4 
Banu  Petronilla  ;  though  wbf  csIM  i 
martyrdom,  I  cannot  imagioe,  sIbm  h 
only  represents  below  thelllelMS  birfj 
of  the  aaint  raised  fhnn  the  gntc  it 
the  request  of  her  moaming  l(mr,isd 
found  to  be  mlraoulously  mescnid  k 
all  the  charms  of  youth  ma  beai^.' 

Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thouttd 
Saints.  A  picture  by  Albert  Di- 
rer (1471-1528).  the  celebrated 
German  painter  and  engnnt. 
It  bears  the  date  of  1508,  and  m 
painted  for  Duke  Frederic  of 
Saxony.  It  is  now  in  the  Beh»- 
dere  Gallery  at  Vienna,  Aiutria. 
There  is  also  a  copy  in  tha 
Schleissheim  Gallery. 

Martyrs.     See    CHBtsTiAir   Kab- 

TYKS  (in  tub  COLISBUM). 

Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Meeting  of* 
A  picture  by  Domenico  Ghi^ 
landajo  (1449-14{)8?).  In  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Mary.    See  Sbvex  Joys  or  Habt. 

Mary  Rose.  A  British  man-of-war 
which  sunk  off  the  coast  of  France 
in  1545.  owing  to  the  weight  of 
the  artillery  she  carried.  It  ii 
said  that  breech-loadins  cannoQ 
liave  been  recovered  uom  tlM 
wreck. 

Maryland  Avenue.     One  of  the 

{)rincipal  streets  in  Washington, 
cadin^  from  the  Capitol  to  Uio 
Long  Bridge. 

Maryland  Institute.  A  large  boil^ 
ing  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  erected  in 
1854,  used  for  a  market,  in(la»- 
trial  exhibitions,  etc.,  with  a  li- 
brary and  school  of  art.  In  the 
hall  of  the  Institute,  which  is 
caimble  of  holding  5,000  persons, 
the  Southern  '  Democratic  Con- 
vention held  its  sessions  in  19S0, 

Mary-le-Bow,  St.  See  Bow 
Church. 

Mary-le-Strand,  St.  See  St.  HA' 
uy-le-St&and. 
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iCftrjIeboiM.  A  parliamentary  bor- 
OQffh  of  London,  originally  called 
Tybom,  or  Tybourne.    Bee  Tr- 

BUBK. 

MaryleboiM  Gardens.  A  popular 
place  of  resort  in  the  north-west 
part  of  London.  It  was  famous 
lor  its  bowlinff-alleys,  and  for  its 
SUuminationsrballs,  and  concerts. 
The  poet  Gay  alludes  to  it  more 
than  once  in  his  *'  Beggar's 
Opera.** 
At  tbe  Groom-porter's  tetter'd  bulllM 

Some  awkm  at  JUbrytone  bowl  Ume  away. 

Pope. 

Vary  a.  See  Four  Mabys  and 
Thbss  Mabys. 

Xarsooco.  The  name  given  to  a 
celebrated  statue  of  a  recumbent 
lion,  the  work  of  Donatello  (1383- 
1466),  standing  at  the  corner  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence, 
Italy. 

Masaccio,  Tommaso  Guidi.  (1402- 
1443.)  A  portrait  of  himself  by 
the  painter  in  the  collection  of 
autograph  portraits  in  the  Ufflzi, 
Florence,  Italy. 


A  remarkable  desert  for- 
tress in  Palestine,  now  in  ruins. 
It  was  placed  upon  a  rock  which 
overlooKs  the  Dead  Sea,  was  sur- 
rounded by  very  deep  valleys, 
and  was  only  accessible  by  two 
paths  hewn  in  the  rock.  It  was 
first  built  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
bsens  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
and  afterwards  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great. 
Before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  the  Sicarii  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Masada  and  its  treasures. 
These  Jews,  who  loved  freedom 
and  their  country,  used  every 
means  to  revenge  themselves  for 
their  wrongs  against  the  Romans, 
and  became  a  terror  to  tlie  whole 
country.  The  fortress  of  Masada 
held  out  against  the  Romans  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
was  only  taken  after  a  fierce  siege. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  967 
men,  women,  and  children,  find- 
ing defence  hoiM^less,  resolved  to 
perish  by  their  own  hands  rather 
than  be  taken  by  the  Romans; 


and  when  the  latter,  making  the 
final  attack  and  expecting  fierce 
resistance,  reached  the  summit, 
they  found  only  two  women  and 
a  few  children  alive  to  tell  the 
storv  of  the  tragedy.  All  trace 
of  this  ancient  fortress  was  for  a 
long  period  lost;  but  within  the 

S resent  century  its  site  has  been 
iscovered  and  identified  by  the 
American  traveller,  Dr.  Robin- 
son. 

Maschere,  Stanza  delle.  See 
Stanza  dblle  Mascurbb. 

Mashita,  Palace  of.  A  celebrated 
ruined  palace  of  the  Sassamian 
kings  in  Mesopotamia. 

49^  *'  The  great  defect  of  the  pal- 
ace at  Mashita  as  an  illustration  of  das- 
samian  art  arises  from  the  fact,  that,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  Chosrucs  did  not 
bring  with  him  architects  or  sculptors 
to  eri'Cl  this  building.  He  employed 
the  artists  of  Antioch,  or  Damascus,  or 
those  of  Syria,  as  he  fuund  them.  He 
traced  the  form  and  design  of  what  he 
wanted,  and  left  them  to  execute  it,  and 
they  introduced  the  vine  und  other  de- 
tails of  Kyzantine  art  with  which  Jus- 
tinian had  made  them  familiar.  .  .  . 
Though  it  stands  thus  alone,  the  dis- 
covery of  this  palace  tills  a  gnp  in  our 
history  such  as  no  other  building  oc- 
cupies up  to  the  present  time.  ...  Its 
?:reatest  interest,  however,  lies  In  the 
act  that  all  the  Persian  and  Indian 
mosques  were  derived  from  buildings 
of  this  class.**  Ferffuntoti. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  A  cele- 
brated l)oundary  line  between  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  tlie 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
It  was  so  called  after  the  survey- 
ors, Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  by  whom  it  was  mainly 
run,  about  the  year  17G5.  The 
name  acquired  great  celebrity 
through  the  speeches  of  John 
Randolph  of  Virginia,  who  in 
the  Congressional  debates  in  the 
year  1820,  in  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  Territo- 
ries, made  frequent  reference  to 
it,  Pennsylvania  being  a  free 
State,  and^Maryland  ancl  Virginia 
at  that  time  slave  States.  Though 
the  name  has  lost  its  old  impor- 
tance and  significance,  it  is  still 
often  alluded  to.  The  line  was 
originally   over  300  miles  long, 
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and  was  marked  by  stone  posts 

at  intervals  of  one  mile. 

Maton  and  Dixon**  hntt^  of  wliich  we  hear 
ao  uflen,  and  which  waa  tlnit  eatabllMhcd 
aa  the  Utvi^lun  between  ftiave  aoil  and  free 
aoil,  ruaa  between  Teunaylvania  and  Ma- 
lyland.  Anthony  TroUope. 

He  [Davis]  ia  a  wise  mdn.  He  kn*>w« 
what  ho  wants,  and  he  wantH  it  with  a 
will,  like  Juliua  Cesar  of  uld.  He  ha« 
gathered  every  dollar  and  every  ml-«aile 
aouth  of  Jiaton  and  Duvn'i  line  to  hurl 
a  thunderbolt  that  ahall  aerve  his  purpoiie. 

W.  PhUtipt, 

Mass  of  Bolsena.  A  well-known 
fresco  by  llaphael  Sanzio  (148.*i- 
1520),  reprenenting  a  miracle 
wrouffbt  in  12f)3,  bv  which  a  priest 
who  doubted  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
Bul)stantiation  was  convinced  by 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
Host  he  w^as  consecrating.  It  is 
in  the  stanza  of  the  Heliodorus, 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Massachusetts,  The.  A  royal  frig- 
ate which  took  part  in  the  attack 
upon  IxMiislKiurg  in  1745,  captur- 
ing the  French  frigate  V'ujUanL 

Massachusetts  Avenue.  One  of 
the  principal  streets*  and  thor- 
oughfares in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Massacre  of  Scio.  A  pi(rture  by 
Ferdinand  Victor  Eugbne  Dela- 
croix (17i)9-18<>;0,  the  celebrated 
French  historical  painter. 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Guido  Reni 
(1575-1(»42).  In  the  Gallery  of  Bo- 
logna, Italy. 

4®*  **  Ouido*«  colebratod  plctoro  of 
the  MoMHacrc  uf  iho  Innocvntit  la  apow* 
erful  and  puinfiil  thlnir.  The  marvel 
of  it  to  me  ia  the  aimpliclty  with  which 
ita  wonderful  effect*  are  produced,  both 
of  expreaaion  and  color.  The  kneellns: 
mother  In  the  fore((round,  w^ith  her 
dead  children  before  her,  ia  the  moHt 
intenae  n'prcaentution  of  at(ony  I  ever 
aaw.  Yet  the  face  ia  calm,  her  eyea 
thrown  up  to  heaven,  but  hi-r  lipa  uii- 
distorted.  It  ia  the  look  of  a  aoul  over- 
whelmed,—  that  haa  ccaaed  to  atruici(Ie 
because  it  ia  full."  N.  P.  WiUis. 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Daniole  da 
Volterra  (1501>-15<i<}),  the  Italian 

Sainter,  containing  more  than  70 
cures.    It  is  now  in  the  Tribune 
01  the  Uftizi,  at  Florence,  Italy. 


Masaaere  of  the  Iimooaiti.  A 
picture  by  Giotto  di  BoodoDe 
(1275-1335).  In  the  Arena  Chap- 
el, Padua,  Italy. 

Massacre  of  the  Mamelukei.  A 
noted  picture  by  Horace  Venet 
(178if-1863).  In  the  Luzemboozg, 
Paris. 

Massimo  delle  Ooloxme  Faliee. 
rital.  Palazzo  Massimo  deUe  Co' 
tonne.]  A  well-known  palace  in 
Rome,  begun  in  1526,  and  cob* 
taining  the  celebrated  Diacobohtt 
found  upou  the  E^squiline  HilL 

Massimo,  Villa.  See  Villi  Mas- 
simo. 

Mater  Dolorosa.  [The  Mourning 
Mother;  Ital.  La  Madre  di  Dobm, 
L*Addolorata ;  Fr.  Notre  Dame  di 
Pitt/.]  A  very  familiar  subject 
of  representation  by  the  great 
painters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
exhibiting  the  Virgin  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  mother  of  the  cruci- 
fied Redeemer,  and  "  queen  (A 
martyrs.'*  See  also  Pieta,  La. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  pi^ 
tures  which  treat  of  this  subject 
the  following  may  be  named. 

Mater  Dolorosa.    A  picture  by     • 
Jan  Mostaert  (1499-1555),  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  and  regarded  as  his 
most  important  work.    It  is  no**" 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  a( 
Bruges,  Belgium. 

Mater  iJoloivsa.  A  picture  by 
Albert  Durer  (1471-1528).  the  Ger* 
man  painter  and  engraver.  No^ 
in  the  gallery  at  Munich,  BaTa-' 
ria. 

Maud.    See  Magdalen  Collbqb. 

Maurice,  St.  See  St.  MArRiCK 
and  Conversion  of  St.  Macbici 
BY  Erasmus. 

Mausethurm.   See  Mouse  Tower. 

Mausoleum,  The  (of  Halicamas- 
sus).  A  famous  edifice,  built  of 
marble,  erected  as  a  monument 
•  or  mausoleum  t^  the  memory  of 
her  husband  by  Artemisia,  the 
Princess  of  Caria,  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  and  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  gave  its  name  to  ail  monu- 
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mental  stmctures  of  the  same 
kind.  Some  of  the  relics  of 
this  celebrated  monument  were 
brought  to  England  in  1846,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  room  devoted  to 
the  purpose. 

49-  "Till  Mr.  Newton's  rlsit  to 
HaUcarnauua  in  1S56,  th«  very  aite  of 
this  Beventh  wonder  of  the  world  waa 
a  matter  of  dispute.  We  now  know 
enough  to  be  able  to  restore  the  prin- 
eipal  parts  with  absolute  certainty. 
and  to  ascertain  Its  dimensions  and 
general  appearance  within  very  Insig- 
nificant limits  of  error.  .  .  .  The 
building  consisted  intemally  of  two 
chambers,  superimposed  the  one  on 
the  other.  .  .  .  Though  Its  height  was 
unusually  great  for  a  Greek  building, 
its  other  dimensions  were  small.  It 
covered  onlv  13,'i30  feet.  The  admira- 
tion,  therefore,  which  the  Greeks  ex- 

Sresscd  regarding  it  must  have  arisen, 
rst,  from  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
doslgn,  and  of  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  applied,  or  perhaps  still  more 
from  tnc  extent  and  richness  of  its 
sculptured  decorations,  of  the  beuuty 
of  which  we  arc  now  enabled  to  Judge, 
and  can  ta\ly  share  with  them  in  ad- 
miring.'* FergutHon, 

ICaosoIns   works  will   be   the  Cariann 
glona.  Spauer. 

Her  pow^r.  her  flkme. 
Thus  pass  away,  a  fthade,  a  name  i 
The  Uatuolemm  murmured  as  1  spoke; 
A  spectre  seemed  to  riiie,  like  towering 

smoke; 
It  answered  not.  bat  pointed  aa  it  flod 
To  the  black  carcass  of  the  slghtleM  dead. 

W.  L.  £owles. 

Hausoleum  of  Augustus.  A 
magnificent  structure,  now  a 
ruin,  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
Rome.  This  huge  circular  monu- 
ment built  by  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, was  designed  to  contain 
Lis  own  ashes  and  those  of  the 
whole  imperial  family  and  de- 
pendents. The  first  member  of 
the  family  buried  here  was  Mar- 
cellus;  and  the  mausoleum  is 
allude<l  to  by  Virgil  in  these 
famous  lines:  — 

What  frmana  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian 

field! 
How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall 

yield ! 
What  f\in*ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tybcr 


When,  rlsinfr  from  his  bed,  he  views  the 
sad  solemnity  1 


No  youth  ikhsll  equal  hopes  of  glory  give. 
No  youth  afford  so  Kreat  a  cause  to  grieve. 
The  Troiaii  honor  and  the  lioman  boast, 
Admlr'd  when  living,  and  aUor'd  when 

lost! 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  In  enrlv  youth  1 
Tndaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth  1 
Ah!  could'at  thou  break  through  Fate's 

severe  decree, 
A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee  I 

^neid,  VI.  {Dryden't  Trmslaiion). 


_.  "  In  the  centre  of  that  massive 
mound,  the  great  founder  of  the  em- 

Elre  was  to  sleep  his  last  sleep ;  while 
Is  statue  was  ordained  to  rise  con- 
spicuous on  its  summit,  and  satiate  Its 
everlasting  gaze  with  the  view  of  his 
beloved  city."  JderivaU. 

Mausoleum  of  Galla  Flacidia.  A 
celebrated  sepulchral  monument 
in  liavenna,  Italy,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Emnress  Gallia 
Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  This  tomb  is  interest- 
ing on  acooimt  of  its  architecture 
and  mosaics,  and  rich  decoration. 

Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  See  St. 
Akgelo. 

Maximilian.  A  portrait  of  the 
emperor  by  All)ert  Diirer  (1471- 
152H),  the  Genuan  painter.  It  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Belvedere  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  A  replica  of 
the  same  was  in  the  collection  of 
Lonl  Northwick  at  Thirlestain 
Hall,  England. 

Maximilian's  Triumphal  Oar.  A 
series  of  woo<l-cuts  by  Albert 
Durer  (1471-1538),  the  celebrated 
German  painter  and  engraver. 
They  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Max-Joseph-Platz.  A  large  pub- 
lic snuare  in  Munich,  Bavaria, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Maj  Fair.  A  distri(*t  in  London 
so  railed  from  the  fair  which  was 
formerly  held  there  in  the  month 
of  May. 

JtS^  "  Afay  Fair  !  What  a  name  for 
the  core  of  dissipated  nndezchi»ive  I>on. 
don !  A  name  that  brings  with  it  only 
the  scent  of  crushed  flowers  in  a  green 
fleld.  of  a  pole  wreathed  with  roses, 
booths  crowded  with  dancing  peaaant- 
girls,  and  nature  in  its  holydny !  This 
—  to  exproKH  tne  cimtly,  the  court-like, 
the  ito  callfd  'heartleHH*  precinct  of 
fashion  and  art  in  tlu'ir  moBt  authentic 
and  envied  perfection.  Main  ieti  rx- 
trime§  »e  touchent;  and  perhaps  there 
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la  more  nature  In  Maj  Fair  than  In 
Boae  Cottage  or  Honeysuckle  Ijodf^e/* 

N.  P.  WiUit, 

But  the  ordinary  reiddences  of  (knhlon- 
able  life  —  tlie  mansiuOH  of  BelKravia.  Ty> 
bumia.  and  May/air  —  are  mi>re  slicilii  of 
bnck  and  ituccu,  whicli  prem^nt  such  a 
dreanr  appearance  outside  that  une  is  sur- 
pnwd  inmetlnies  to  And  them  palace^  of 
comfort  within.  C  L,  EaUlakt. 

She  puta  off  her  patched  petticoat  to- 
day. 

And  putt  on  May^air  manners,  eo  be- 
yina 

By  setting  us  to  wait      Mn.  Browning. 

Mayflower,  The.  A  famous  vesn 
sel  of  180  tons,  chartered  hy  the 
"Pilgrim  Fathers,"  or  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
which  a  portion  of  them  embarked 
in  the  summer  of  1020  for  the 
New  World.  The  Mayflower  set 
sail  from  Southampton,  England, 
in  company  with  the  iSveedicell, 
on  the  5th  of  August;  out,  the 
courage  of  the  captain  and  crew 
of  the  latter  failing,  both  vessels 
put  back  to  port.  Finally,  on  the 
oth  of  September,  the  Mayflower 
again  spread  her  sails,  and  with 
41  men  and  their  families  (101  in 
all)  crossed  the  Atlantic,  reach- 
ing anchorage  within  Cape  Coii 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  03  days. 

Methlnks  I  see  it  now.  that  one.  soli- 
tary, advonttirotis  vo!t<«4>l.  tlH>  Mtinpotper^ 
of  a  forlorn  h«»i»e,  ftviithtJ'd  with  tlio  prus- 

r>ei*t«  of  a  future  state,  and  lK)und  aci-uss 
he  unknown  »ea.  .  .  .  Sun;*  riM>  and  ^et. 
and  weckM  and  months  dam,  nnd  winter 
surprises  tliein  on  tlie  <lecp.  but  ttrinffs 
them  not  tliesi»:ht  of  tliv  wished- for  shore. 
...  I  "M-e  tlit'ni,  ewiipwl  fnun  thcw  ihtIIs, 

{)umuinc  their  all  but  d<'H|>4>rnte  undertak- 
nVtHiid  lanilcd  at  last  nflrr  n  five  months* 
passage  on  the  ice-clad  ntcks  of  l*lymouth, 
weak  and  weary  fhim  the  voyage,  poorly 
armed,  .  .  .  wiiliout  shelter,  without 
means,  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes. 

Edward  Everett. 

Give  a  thinir  time,  —  if  it  can  succeed. 
It  is  a  right  thint:.  Look  now  st  American 
Haxondom;  sndat  thHt  little  Fact  of  the 
sailiuR  of  the  Mayfiowtr^  two  hundred 
years  afro,  from  Dein  Haven  in  Holland! 
Were  we  <»f  open  sense  as  the  Greeks  were, 
we  had  found  a  Poem  here;  orie  of  Na- 
ture's  own  I'oems.  such  as  she  writes  In 
broad  facts  over  great  continents. 

Carlylt. 

Or  if  we  shrink,  better  remount  our  ships. 
And,  fleeing  God's  express  design,  trace 

hack 
The  hennfreighted  Mayi/lower'a  prophet- 

trHck 
To  Europe,  entering  her  blood-red  eclipse. 

LoweU. 


Sad  Mayflcwerl  watched  bjwInlsMsi, 

And  nursed  by  winter  nles. 
With  petals  of  the  sleeted  span. 

Ana  leaves  of  frosen  saUal       VMtfir. 

O  Mother  SUte,  how  qneaeted  dv  Hni 

fires! 
Is  there  none  left  of  thy  Much  Mninv 

breed?  iidL 

Mayor's  Coadi.  See  Lord  Mat- 
ou's  Coach. 

Maypole,  The.  A  famous  pole  131 
feet  high,  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  Strand,  London,  was  taken 
down  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  at 
"  a  last  remnant  of  vile  heathen-, 
ism,  an  idol  of  the  people,"  ro- 
erected  with  great  ceremony 
under  Charles  II.,  and  finallr 
taken  down  in  1717  and  presented 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Amidst  that  area  wide  they  took  tMr 

stand. 
Where  the  Ull  MaypoU  one*  o'erlooked 

the  Strand.  Popt 

Mazarin  Library.  See  BiBUO* 
TH^QUE  Mazarine. 

Mazas.    A  prison  and  house  of  de> 
tention    in    the    Boulevard   de 
rilopital,   Paris.      Here   on  the 
night  of  Dec.  2,   1851,  Napoleon 
III.  imprisoned  for  two  days  Id 
deputies,  including  MM.  Thiers. 
Baze,   Roger    Charras,    Oreppo, 
Miot,  Lagrange,  aud  Gens.  Cnan-^ 
gamier,  Lamoricibre,  Cavaignac, 
etc.,  with  00  chiefs  of  barricades^ 

My  neighbor  said  to  a  valnircreatiir^^ 
who  was  dancing :  "  Han  the  Saltpetrief^*^ 
come  down  to  the  l>al  du  Trfine  t«>-dat  ?*^^ 
"  No :  but  Mattu  lus  emptied  itself  tiMtay*^ 
into  the  bal  du  Trone."  A  distinction  m^ 
made  between  them.  Tkiine,  Trtmt — - 

Meadows,  The.  A  large  publii^- 
park  and  pleasure-ground  iu^ 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Meal,  The.    See  Frugal  Meal. 

Mtfdard,  St.    See  St.  M^dabo. 

Medea.    A  picture  hy  Ferdinan<& 


Victor  Eugene  Delacroix  (IT'.H^ 
1K(«),  the  celebrated  French  his-^ 
torical  painter. 

•^  •*  Delacroix  Is  a  man  of  a  ver^" 
different  genius,  nnd  his  '  Medea  *  is 
genuine  creaUon  of  a  noble  fancy.** 


Medicean  Venus. 
Medici. 


See  VE2f  us  oi 


Kodloeo-Lannuitiaii  Iilbrtry.  A 
famoQi  llliTuy  in  Florence,  Italy, 
coDUlninfc  many  rare  and  pre- 
)douB  manuscrlpta  uid  eaily  cop- 
lea  of  booki. 

Hediel  ChapeL  1.  A  chapel  In  the 
cbarcb  of  Santa  Croce  in  Fior- 
eoce,  Italy.  It  contains  some 
flnevorhaof  Luca<le11a  Itobbia. 
3.  A  chapel  built  as  a  mauso- , 
leuDi  in  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo, 
Florence.  It  contains  the  ceoo 
tapba  of  the  Medici  family. 

Medid,  Iiorenso  de'.    Sea  Lobbm- 

Hedid  Hsdonna.  The  name  aome- 
timee  given  to  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  Hoger  Tan 
tier  Weyden  {—  d.  1464).  the  Flem- 
iBh  painter.  Now  in  Che  Stwlel  ' 
Institute  in  Frankfort,  Germany.  . 

Mediel,  Tomba  ol.     See  EUh  Lo-  ' 

Kediol,TllU.    See  Villa  HsDici. 
Kediola.    See  Mui[K  db  MbdjciB. 


"  The  JTrdtua't  ITiad,  by  Leo. 


MeduMb    See  BoNDiNnn  Medcba. 
KCduse,  lift.    Sea  Shipitiiece  or 


mrka  itf  {Or«nouRh]  ciei 

dan— Jllutlnl^  oir'^n 
Bbia  deKTlplionor  lhe|- 


XSKaspelioii.  A  pIctiireHque  and 
irref^lar  structure  of  lait;e  size 
npon  a  sleep  and  narrow  riilije  at 
the  montli  of  a  larfte  cavern,  in 
ivhlch  much  of  the  building  is 
-:(intaiiied.  It  is  overlinajt  by  a 
several  hundred  feet  la 

rne  present  front  ls"niodi.-ni,  but 
the  convont  is  iraUitionally  one 
of  the  oldeat  monastic  foiinda- 
tioQB  in  Greece.  [Correctly  Me- 
yaaptlaan;  Gr.  M.TM«TA«iok.] 


s; 


Leonardo  da  Vinci  <14S2-IS1! 
In  the  UiHzi  Gallery,  Florence. 
Italy.  Grimm  says,  "Leonardo 
collected  a  brood  of  venomous 
Bwelling  toads;  be  put  them  in 
bis  house,  provoked  them  lo  raRe, 
and  observed  them  uiillt  his  iin- 
•f^nallun  had  aliBorbed  enough 
for   his   painting.     When    com- 

Cletod,  he  brought  the  picture 
ito  a  darkened  room,  cut  a  hole 
in  the  window-Hh utter,  so  that 
the  ray  of  light  exactly  (ell  upon 
the  head  of  the  Mriiusa.  ami 
beamed  upon  it  vich  lustrmis 
brightness.  Witb  thia  the  curi- 
ous, who  were  mvsteriously 
brought  in,  were  Uted  witli 
tAtfii." 


Melancholy.  One  of  two  cele- 
l>TarHd  ntatuea  by  CaluH  Oaliriel 
Clblwr  (d.  ITOnT),  which  formerly 
adornecl  the  jirincipal  gale  of  old 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  London, 
anil  are  now  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  the   new   Belhlem  Hospital. 


Farpetiwllj  nciuabut. 


UeUnoliolT-    See  Hu-kkcolia. 

Heloaser.  A  relebrateil  Greek 
Btatue  of  Meleaget  with  Ixuir'i 
liead'and  iIoe.  now  in  the  Vsti- 
van,  Kotne.    It  waA  touni 


beiog  alooe  waatiaK- 


tlmoit  •qiinn,  modellLit  In  hDiI 
u,  IlliE  Ihut  of  XapolcuD,  hu 
mediocre  bmw,  »nil  the  ciprei- 
bit  of  ui  abulnits 


nlnbly  cuiilli 


■  by  Hi. 


Igh.    He 
.  -j;^-^^  TVam. 

Helencolia.  A  celebrated  print 
by  Albert  Durer  (HTI-1S28).  the 
GeriDan  paiiiwr  and  engraver. 

a^  "In  the  wMfd  fliure  of  Ihlt 
grand   winjrtl    wc 


B  highly 


ii»i 


ncv   of   llic 
ciplure  liic 


•f  II  fr, 


ekiier 

fuHUl-,   — -       

IbuK  of  Ibe  put.     Bymboltcal 

tbc  nbBpc  of  the  H]ilH-re.  Ibe  book 
CFj'aliil  uolrBun,  the  criiclblr,  Ihr 
IbD  huur-^l^.  «te.,  with  many  In 
menu  or  blinan  nctlTllj',  nueh  u 


kagltf't  IfaHabook  0/  PalHtlng. 

KellUont.  A  heaiitiFul  niinetl 
inonanterv  on  tbe  riv.'r  Mattock, 
near  tlie  liankn  ol  tlie  Boyii' 
the  borders  of  Mi'atli  Coi 
Ireland,  reKar<tp<l  as  one  01 
fliieHt  architectural  remaiu 
the  island. 

Uelon-Bateri,  The.  A  jiiotiire 
by  Barlolomc  Estebaii  Miirillc 
(llilH-IIUUI.  In  the  Piiutkotliek, 
Munluta,  Bavaria. 

Uelroae  Abbef.  A  beautiful  and 
far-faraed  mined  monastery  lu 
llie  little  town  of  the  name  iiamr 
in  Scotland.  Tlie  existinic  ruin  ix 
the  reilv  ot  the  third  building 
which    lull*   occupitxl    the    aito. 


There  la  protiaMy  no  pirt  at  a» 
present  structure  older  thu  Qie 


Greek  yg^^  jjoq  h  is  f^reatly  idnlnd 
''<*'■.'!  for  its  Tricturesque  beaniy,  and 
'  Van-  I  t),e  Bob  tratery  of  tta  wlndovL 
Thlsvenerablebulldinglaiiiiiillt. 
in  the  stone  of  which  It  it  taiHt, 
and  in  the  style  of  Its  ticM- 
tectnre  and  ornament,  to  Stn»- 
bnrir  Cathedral.  It  has  tietn 
twice  rebuilt,  once  by  Roben 
Bruce.  In  the  chancel  is  la 
exquisilelv  beautiful  windo«, 
whi<:h  Slr'Walter  Scott  thus  ds- 


And  chUIiBed  11 


The  scene  of  Scott's  novel  of 
"  The  Monasterp  "  Is  laid  at  Mel- 
rone  Abbey,  in  the  sixteenth  ceo- 

«S-  "  The  r 


Ifael 


111  Bccoii 


nan  hen 


tlfnlnojoolyef 


VH  deKrllH'd  by  Bede  u  llir  hone  of 
tbcnmk&iu.ilieproiihinic  Bolail.tbe 
uutcro  Ciilhbcrt  ;  when  .  .  .  1<  vu 
Ihe  lamp  uf  thai  AnKlo-S«on  I 


.  tprA  Ihr  glut  gift  b 


faith   f 


whic' 

■iHwIlc  of  llie  Auatnulwi  tribM  on  Iba 
Uuq«,  the  WmI,  and  ihe  llhinr." 

Qaarttrlf  Bnim. 


Hand.  . 


of    Uoll 


nf  Bru 


SayarJ  Taflrr. 
><■  Vt-lroK.  noir, 
nl.b«Iniraled 


Ibroujfb  InUulle  gulde-buuka.  and  brm 
(it|icif  nt  and  aniailiil  al  by  dindlrr,  and 
b«n  odlud  a  'dear  love"   by  pnHly 


uw  proKTWume :  mid  y«i,  aflcr  aJJ,  Ihc 
wd,  irird,  >ir«L  WHUty  of  tlio  thln^ 
eomtt  down  on  me  Jlke  >  cloud ;  evi  - 
f6r  Ih*  MllE  o[  being  original  you  oou 
not  In  coii*cl«nce  declare  you  did  ni 
■dmin  1;."  Jin.  U.  a.  Sletc 

Ob,  the  Donka  ot  Mtlnte.  tbvjr  mjulB  got 


Tber 


WbtDUiebrolwuuTltnarebUKklnnlinit, 
Au4  MCh  •liM1«1 'irlel  Rllnnwri  Vhl" ' 
WMR  ilM  bihl  lichtS  uimtUIn  ■!»< 


Hifo.— bolMiloH  the* 

Bo  ptrlfbrd  Amon*!  '^  ■lunn 
#nh  kin  In  JMfwr  .«Ufr 


ISember  oT  the  Humane  Soolety, 
See  DiHTiKouiRHBii  Mehbes  of 

THB  Hl-HANE    BoCIETY-. 

Memoim.  Thin  celebrated  vocal 
statue  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  is  ur 
(treat  aiitli|iiily,  auil  is  Bupposei! 


oha- 


jumt 


like  a  metallic  rine  or  the  break- 
iiiK  of  a  harp-attiiitC'  It  was 
ereatly  shattereil,  probably  by 
CambTses  or  by  tlie  earthquake 
nt  ST  B.C..  but  baa  l<een  repaired. 
Tliinanil  tlie  coinpanioii  coIobhiis 
{called  "The  Pair-')  are  about  00 
leet  iu  Iteitibt.  sitting  with  tlieir 
hantlH  on  tlielr  knees,  apparently 
lookiiitt  acroHs  the  river.  Tliey 
are  inexpressibly  grand  and  im- 
preB.<iiTe. 


ir  of  Eioj".  iiwaki.  ol 


which  ID 


Ihi-upprr  part'  luvinjt  be™  'brolini 
and  hurled  duvn.'u  lie  wu  lokl,  'by 

■fflrm  wbi'lhi-r  k  procreded  from  the 
pcdcHal  or  frum  th*  natua  lUclf,  oi 


nan,  thai  It  w(u  nut  yet  Huppoocd  to  ba 
thnftUtue  of  thmt  doubtful  perBoubgr. 

Tltltor* Mcrlbrd  II  lo  the  'Bon  of  Tl- 
thonn./  iind  ■  muilllude  of  Inwrtp- 
tioni,  the  nrllnl  In  the  relitn  of  Nero, 
•nd  the  ID041  recent  in  the  reign  of 
Bep11mlu>  Beeenii,  iciUfy  b.  bli  mlruu. 


il.  ■»  the  tMull  of  a  Mtunl  pbe- 
lenon  or  of  pricMly  emit.  Some 
that  llic  iKIIon  uf  the  rlilng  enn  upon 

Ic  oihen  declare  that  II  wai  a  Irlcli 
IP  prl™u.  one  of  whom  hid  Mnielf 
he  xlalue,  and  umck  n  metalUo. 
idliig  niona  Ihrre  conccaleii.  Ills 
t  arguinenu  In  ftnor  of  Ihli  laK 


iinrjF    pcoj 


a/i  Uaadboak  /Br  JCggpt. 
t9-  "Aniineitappenred  — niidmy 
hurt  alood  •nil  at  the  night  —  the  Fair. 
There  Ibey  aat,  logether  yet  apart.  In 
ibe  mldM  of  the  pbihi,  Krene  and  *l«l- 
lanl,  itlll  kept^ni  Ihclr  iinllred  walch 
oiwr  the  Inpnc  of  age*  and  the  oeiipM 
of  Egypt.  1  can  never  believe  that 
any  tiling  elas  ao  niR]«ilc  as  this  Pair 
hai  Ikdd  coneelied  of  by  the  linngina- 
tlon  of  An.  Holhing  even  in  naluro 
ccrtaiuiy  over  nStalul  ma  to  unfpenka- 
blyl  no  thundcr.Mnnn  In  my  cblld- 
hood.  nor  any  Mpect  nrNlngam,  nrtlm 

or  the  Ueacrt,  iu  i 


•r  the  . 


anquMllty 


nt  pcriuu  liconflnned  by 


truk.wn  '"t-v- 


Hemorlkl  HaU.  An  imponin);  rol- 
iKRiBte  Imililintt,  r(inn«ctKd  with 
Harvard  Univnnity,  In  Cam- 
lirlilai',  Mana.  Itcontaina  a  ilin- 
ii)f;-hBll,  a  tlieatrp.  and  a  monu' 
mental  hall  In  ineniory  of  tlin 
ffmluateii  u'ho  fHl  in  Ilie  warol 
tho  Kebclllon.  Tliu  diiilnR-hall, 
whirh  ia  one  of  the  lann-nt  iini- 
Tenity  halls  In  (h<<  world,  will 
ieat  1,000  persona,  ami  in  adorneil 
with  |iortraitii  ami  liunts  of  enii- 
nont  men  and  lirnerni'tiini  of  the 
colli^Ro.  Tliu  Iniililinfi  i»  of  hrich 
and  Htoite,  over  ;<00  lot  In  length, 
with  a  lottv  tower.  It  was  dedi- 
cated In  lli74. 


hy  Sembrandt  vko  By*  (0- 
lUflO),  (-zhlbitlng  a  nutlc  Intolv; 
the  Virgin,  aeated  with  tha  Ttl- 
ume  of  the  Scriptuiea  opm  n 
her  knees,  coDtemplalM  Um  In- 
fant asleep;  In   the  backgronid 
Jonenh  is  seen  at  his  work,  wUlt 
anftelshoverabovekeeplngwitcll 
over  the  Holy  Family.      Eiqnt 
site  for  the  liomely  natural  wall- 
ment  and  the  depth  ol  the  colix 
and   chiaroscuro.     Now  In  the 
gallery  at  St.  Peterstnirs,  BiiMia. 
Manal  Brlds«.    A  fantons  nuptn- 
Hion  bridge  across  Mtmal  Bmit, 
which   separates    th«   Island  <i 


HeneUns,  The.  A  British  trtgats 
which  blockaded  the  Chesapeake 
tn  1811,  and  landed  an  attacking 

Menhir  of  Iiochmariaker.  AlBige 
Druidic  or  ante-Druldic  monu- 
mt'ntotuiiknown  antiquity.  In  the 
Dfparlment  of  Morbi  ban,  France. 
Its  oricin  and  pnrpuiie  are  In- 
volvud  in  couiiilete  obacurlty. 

Menhir  ot  PlonarseL  A  lofty 
Ctiltic  nionuraent  ol  unknown 
antlqiilU'  about  ten  miles  from 
Brest,  France.  It  stamls  on  an 
elevation  in  tho  tni'lst  of  a  wild 
reglrin,  and  Is  regarded  with  sd- 
peratitlous  awe  by  the  iieasantrf. 

Meni&as,   Las.      Bee    ALuss    or 

Uenuisier.    See  KUhaqe  bu  U>- 


HephUtophelea  appearing  to 
Faust.  A  picture  bv  Ferdinand 
Victor  Eiigtno  Delacroli  (ITIS- 
latt),  the  celebrated  French 
LUtoricBl  painter. 

Her  de  Olaoe.  [Got.  Eitmeer,  The 
Sea  of  Ice.)  A  general  name  for 
a  glacier,  but  more  particularly 
applied  to  an  iniiuense  aea  o[  ice. 
which  fllls  the  highest  gorges  of 
the  chain  of  hlont  Blanc,  and 
ejttenda  over  a  illstance  of  13 
miles  into  the  valley  of  Chamou- 
ni.  From  the  lower  part  of  this 
glacier  springR  the  river  Arrei- 
roD.    Ue  Sauaaura  aays  that  ita 
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snrface resemblefl  that  of  "a sea 
which  has  become  suddenly 
frozeiit  not  in  the  moment  of  a 
tempest,  but  at  the  instant  when 
the  wind  has  calmed,  and  the 
wares,  although  very  high,  have 
become  blunted  and  rounded." 
There  arid  other  seas  of  ice  among 
the  Alps,  but  this  is  the  Mer  de 
Glace  par  eminence. 

Mercexia.  A  street  of  busy  traffic 
in  Venice,  Italy,  leading  out  of 
the  l*iazza  of  S.  Mark. 

49"  **  Hence  I  jMuaed  thro'  the 
Merceiia,  which  Is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  streets  in  the  world  for  the 
■weetnesse  of  it,  and  is  all  the  way  on 
both  sides  tapistrcd  as  it  were  with 
cloth  of  sold,  rich  damasks  and  other 
silks,  which  the  shops  expose  and 
hang  before  their  houses  from  the  tint 
floorc,  and  with  that  varictic  that  for 
Deere  halfe  the  yearo  spente  chiefly  in 
this  Citty,  I  hardly  remember  to  have 
seen  the  same  piece  twice  exposed; 
to  this  add  the  perfumes,  the  apothe- 
caries* shops,  and  innumerable  cages 
of  nightin^les  which  they  keepe  tunt 
entoitoine  you  with  their  mclodle,  so 
that  shutting;  your  eyes  you  would  im- 
agine yourselfe  in  the  countric,  when 
indeed  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
8ca.  Tnis  street  paved  with  brick  and 
exceedingly  cleane  brought  us  thro'  an 
arch  into  the  famous  piazza  of  St. 
Mark."  John  Evrlyn,  1G45. 

Mercers'  Hall.  A  building  situ- 
ate<l  in  Cheapside,  London,  lie- 
longing  to  the  Company  of  Mer- 
cers, the  oldest  of  the  great  City 
guilds  or  companies. 

Merchant  Taylors'  Hall.  In 
Threadneedle  Street,  London, 
built  after  the  Great  Fire.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  companies' 
halls.  The  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company,  the  great  Tory  com- 
pany, was  incorporated  in  l-WJO, 
and  has  counted  among  its  mem- 
bers several  kings  of  England, 
and  many  of  the  nobility. 

Merchants'  Tables.  A  celebrated 
dolmen  or  burial  grotto  at  Loch- 
mariaker,  in  the  little  island  of 
Gavrinnis,  France.  Uiwn  the 
stones  the  form  of  a  hatchet  or 
yiason's  trowel  can  still  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  This  was  a  very 
common  syml)ol  in  ancient  times, 
intended   to   indicate    that    the 


monument  was  still  under  the 
trowel,  that  is,  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  tomb;  this  device, 
it  is  supnosed,  being  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  protect  the  empty 
tombs  from  mutilation. 

Mercury.  A  well-known  and  ad- 
mired statue  by  Giovanni  da  Bo- 
logna, called  II  Fiammingo  (1524- 
1(308).  In  the  Bargello,  Florence, 
Italy. 

49"  **  Who  does  not  know  the  JTer- 
cvru  of  Oian  Bologna,  that  airy  youth 
with  winged  feet  and  cap,  who,  with 
the  caduceus  in  his  hand,  and  borne 
aloft  upon  a  head  of  ^ISolus,  seem« 
bound  upon  some  Jove^commissioned 
errand?  Who  has  not  admired  ita 
lightness  and  truth  of  momentary  ac- 
tion,  .  .  .  since.  Mercury-like,  it  haa 
winged  its  way  to  the  museums  and 
bouses  of  everv  quarter  of  the  globe?  " 
Perkin9*»  Tuscan  Sculpiort, 


"The  unrivalled  Mercury  of 
John  of  Bologna — aerial,  spirited,  de- 
signing, full  of  art  and  purpose — quick 
in  intellect,  invention,  and  rare  device 
—  it  is  liermes  himself,  the  winged 
messenger  of  the  godH.  His  foot  rests 
on  the  head  of  a  Zephyr  —  a  beautiful, 
poetic  thought.  .  .  .  This  exquisite 
statue  is  excelled  only  by  a  few  master- 
pieces of  ancient  art.^'  Eaton, 


"  The  first  object  that  attracted 
ns  was  Juhn  of  Bologna's  Jfervury, 
poising  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  looking 
not  men>ly  buoyant  enough  to  float, 
but  as  if  he  possessed  more  than  the 
eagle's  power  of  lofty  flight.  .  .  .  No 
bolder  work  was  ever  achieved ;  nothing 
■o  full  of  life  haa  been  done  since." 

l/atcthome. 

Mercury.  A  beautiful  work  of 
ancient  sculpture.  Now  in  Lans- 
downe  House,  London. 

Mercury.    See  Antinous,  Thr. 

Mercury  and  Argus.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William  Tur- 
ner (1775-1851),  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish painter. 

Mercury  teaching  Cupid.  A 
noted  picture  bv  Antonio  Allegri, 
calleil  Correggio  (Uiti-lSW).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Mercy.  See  Seven  Works  of 
Mekcy. 

Mercy's  Dream.  A  picture  by 
Daniel  Huntington  (b.  1816).  In 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton. 
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Merlin's  HilL  A  noted  eminence 
near  Caerinarthen,  Wales.  Upon 
St  is  a  natural  seat  called  Merlin's 
Chair,  where  the  famous  prophet 
is  repnttnl  to  have  sat  when  he 
uttered  his  prophecies. 

Mermaid,  The.  (Tavern  and  Club.) 
A  celebraN'd  tavern  formerly  sit- 
uated in  Bread  Street,  London, 
the  favorite  resort  of  actors  and 
literary  men  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  famous  Mermaid  Club, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleif^h,  and  including  as 
members  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Selden,  Carew,  Donne, 
and  probably  Shakespeare,  met 
here  for  so(;ial  and  convivial  en- 
joyment. Fuller  makes  this  tav- 
ern the  scene  of  the  wit  combats 
between  Shakospearc  and  Jonson ; 
although  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  Slmkesncare  was  one 
of  the  club,  or  that  lie  frequented 
the  ^(ernuiUly  our  (?ontidenco  that 
this  was  the  case  restinjj,  as  lias 
Ikjcii  said,  **  u|>on  the  moral  im- 
possibility that  he  should  have 
oeen  absent."  Knight  remarks, 
that  the  circumstance  that  Fuller 
was  only  eiglit  years  old  when 
Shakespeare  died  a}>i)ears  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  some  who  have 
written  of  these  matters.  Mr. 
Burn,  in  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  (de- 
stroyed in  the  Great  Fire),  where 
the  meetings  of  this  famous  club 
were  held,  says,  "The  Mermaid 
in  Bread  Street,  the  Mennaid  in 
Friday  Street,  and  the  Mermaid 
in  Cheftn,  were  all  one  and  the 
same.  The  tavern,  situated  be- 
hind^ hatl  a  way  to  it  from  these 
thoroughfares,  but  was  nearer  to 
Bread  Street  than  Friday  Street." 
Ben  Jonson  also  writes,  — 

At  Bread-»trtft'$  Mfrmaid  having  dined 

and  iiKTry. 
Propowd  to  go  to  Ilolbom  In  a  wherry. 

The  origin  of  the  Mermaid  Club 
is  traditionally  ascri]>ed  to  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh.  Gifford  says: 
*'  Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  previously 
to  his  unfortunate  engagement 
with  the  wretch(Ml  Cobham  and 
others,  ha<l  instituted  a  me<»ting 
of  beaux  csprits  at  the  Mermaid,  a 


celebrated     tavern    in    Friday 
Street.    Of  this  club,  which  com- 
bined  more   talent  and  senlos 
than  ever  met  together  before  or 
since,  our  author  [Jodboh]  wai  a 
member;  and  here  for  many  yean 
he  regularly  repaired,  with  Shake- 
speare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Sel- 
den,    Cotton,     Carew,    Martin, 
Donne,  and  many  otherB,  whnae 
names,  even  at  this  distant  pe- 
riod, call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of 
reverence    and    respect."     Bat 
whether  Raleigh  really  founded 
the  club  must  be   considered  a 
matter  of  doubt. 


What  things  have  we  l  .^ 
Done  at  the  Jiermaid  J  heard  words  thst 

have  been 
80  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  tliat  eveiy  one  from  whom  tlwy 

came 
Had  meant  to  pot  his  whole  wit  In  a  jest. 
And  h:<d  roM>lv«d  to  live  a  fool  the  rett 
Of  his  dull  life. 

Beaumont,  Letter  to  Ben  Jomeen. 


SoDl8  of  poets  dead  and  cone. 
What  El.vftltun  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  moray  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  TVvremf 
Have  ye  tippkd  drink  more  Ane 
Than  mine  liotitN  canary  wine  ? 
Or  are  fruits  of  ramdiM! 
Sv^f'cter  than  those  duliity  plea 
Of  veiiiwin  ? 

Realty  Ltnes  on  the  Mermaid 


The  poet  only  is  not  iKiund,  when  it  h 
inconvenient,  to  what  may  Ik*  calle>l  the 
accidents  of  fnct».  It  waw  enoujth  for 
Shakc!4pt>are  to  knuw  that  I'rince  ilal  In 
hii«  youtli  htid  llvi'd  Hniong  luoae  compan- 
l(in<«,  and  tlie  tuvem  in  Eai«tcheap  came  In 
to  fill  out  liiN  picture;  aithouirh  Mr*. 
Quickly  and  FalftuitT  »nd  Poin»  aiid  l{ar> 
iTulpii  were  ni(»re  likely  to  have  been  Allien 
in  with  by  Shakespeare  hiniACif  at  the  Mer- 
maid than  to  liavo  been  comrades  v1  the 
true  Trincc  Henry.  Fromie. 


There  wore  other  Mermoid 
Tnvcrnn,  one  in  Cbeapaide  and  aoolber 
in  Cornbill. 

Merodo  Castle.  An  ancient,  now 
ruined,  stronghold  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  onct;  the  residence  of  a 
family  one  of  whose  meniliers  is 
said  to  have  been  conspicuous  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  as  a  free- 
boot^T,  and  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  this  circumstance,  to- 
Kctlicr  with  the  name  of  the  castle, 
has,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, given  to  our  language  tjie 
term  maiumder.  There  are,  how- 
ev(T,  other  etymologies  of  the 
word. 
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Merri,  St.    See  St.  Mebrt. 

Merrimaok,  The.  A  noted  vessel 
of  the  Confederate  navy  during 
the  Civil  War.  When  the  rebels 
seized  the  United  States  na^-y- 
yard  at  Norfolk,  they  had  sunk 
this  vessel,  which  was  formerly  a 
fine  ship  of  war,  in  the  harbor: 
bnt  on  reflection  they  concluded 
to  raise  her.  After  so  doing,  they 
covered  the  deck  with  a  shehing 
iron  roof,  plated  the  sides  with 
iron  to  below  the  water-level,  and 
fitted  up  on  her  bow  a  ]X)intcd 
'*beak'^  of  oak  and  iron,  thus 
converting  the  vessel  into  a  most 
formidable  ram.  Thus  armed, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  she 
bore  down  wpon  the  Cumherlnnd 
and  the  Conyress,  lying  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  and  destroyed  them 
both.  The  following  day  she  en- 
countered the  iron-clad  Monitor^ 
iiist  built  in  New  York  by  John 
•Ericsson,  and  was  compelled  to 
retire,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
latter. 

49*  **  Before  timrise  the  dreaded 
Merrimac  was  »een  coming  down  from 
Norfolk  with  attendants  to  renew  her 
ravage  work  on  the  Minnc»ota.  A«  nhe 
approached,  the  latter  opened  her  etern 
guns  on  the  assailant,  when  the  J/<tni- 
tor,  to  the  astonihiiment  of  friend  and 
fcMT,  ran  out  and  placed  herself  along- 
aide  the  giant  warrior,  ~  a  little  David 
defying  a  lofty  Goliath.  Ttie  faith  of 
her  commander  in  her  strength  and  in- 
vulnerability was  amply  Justified.  The 
turret  of  the  Monitor  began  to  move, 
and  from  her  guns  were  hurled  pon- 
derous shots  in  quick  successiou.  The 
Merrimac  responded  with  two-bundred- 
pound  shots,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  feet  in  a  second.  These,  with 
•olid  round  shots  and  conical  bolts, 
glanced  from  the  deck  and  citadel  of 
the  Monitor  like  pebbles,  scarcely  leav- 
ing  a  mark  behind.  Neither  of  these 
mailed  gladiators  was  much  bniised  in 
this  terrible  encounter.  .  .  .  The  Mer- 
rimac now  [later]  was  more  iixjured 
than  her  antagonist,  and  after  a  short 
and  sharp  combat  they  both  withdrew. 
The  commander  of  the  former  was  so 
impressed  with  profound  respect  for 
the  Monitor  that  he  did  not  again  in- 
vite his  little  antagonist  to  combat.*' 

LoBslng. 
A  (town  came  over  Morris's  fnce : 

The  strange,  dsrk  craft  lio  knew: 
•*  That  Is  the  Iron  Merrimac^ 
Manned  by  a  rebel  crvw." 

0.  n.  Boker. 


Merry  Maidens.  A  Druidical  cir- 
cle, HO  called,  near  Penzance, 
Cornwall,  England. 

IAkttj  Mount.  A  district  which 
in  the  early  colonial  daj's  of  New 
England  bore  this  name  was  sit- 
uated in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Quincy, 
Mass.  It  was  occupied  by  a  party 
of  Church-of-£ngland  men,  who 
paid  little  respect  to  the  rigid  and 
austere  habits  of  the  Puritans, 
whom  they  greatly  offended  by 
the  laxity  of  their  manners.  An 
attack  was  made  ui)on  this  settle- 
ment by  the  forces  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  in  1G30.  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  the  American 
historian,  produced  in  1849  a  ro- 
mance entitled  *'  Merry  Mount." 

Merton  College.  ,A  noted  college 
in  Oxford,  England;  founded 
al)out  12()4,  one  of  the  10  colleges 
included  in  the  university.  Its 
chapel  is  much  admired,  and  \X^ 
library  is  the  oldest  in  Great 
Britain. 

My  now  fVlonds  showed  mc  their  clois- 
ters, the  BtNlleian  Librarv.  the  Kandulph 
Gallery,  Merttm  Hall,  snd  the  rest. 

Emerson. 

Mesjid  Shah.  The  great  mosque 
at  Ispahan,  Persia.  It  is  a  rect- 
angular building  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  the  external  height  of 
which  is  165  feet. 

JJ^  •*  On  three  sides  the  mosauc  is 
surrounded  by  court-yards,  richly  or- 
naroented  and  containing  founUiins  and 
basins  of  water  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
faithful.  The  principal  court,  sur- 
rounded  as  it  Is  on  all  sides  by  facades 
in  the  richest  style  of  Persian  poly, 
chromatic  decoration,  in  the  brilhuncy 
of  Its  architectural  effect,  is  almost  un- 
rivalled by  any  other  exairple  of  Its 
class.**  FtrguKHon. 

Meta  Sudans.  A  famous  fountain, 
now  a  ruin,  near  the  (^olisetun,  in 
Rome.  It  was  built  in  a  conical 
form,  of  brick,  was  placed  in  tlie 
centre  of  a  basin,  also  of  brick, 
75  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  by  the 
gladiators  after  their  contests  in 
the  amphitheatre.  In  one  of  Sen- 
eca's epistles  he  speaks  of  the 
noise  made  by  a  showman  blow- 
ing his  trnmi>ct  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  fountain. 
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Metella,  Tomb  of  Cecilia.  See 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

Meteora,  Monasteries  of.  A  pn^up 
of  inoiia»tic  ostabliRliinents  in 
Greece,  ft)niierly  24  in  number, 
but  of  wliicli  only  ten  now  re- 
luain.  They  derive  their  name 
from  their  situation  '*  high  up  in 

the  air  "  (Ta  Mcrcwpa,  BC.  Mocdumfpca, 

i.e.,  the  Meteor-Monasteries), 
being  placed  upon  the  summit  of 
a  cluster  of  detached  rocks  di- 
vided by  deep  chasms.  The 
mode  of  communication  between 
this  abode 

"  Of  the  monastic  brotherhood  apon  rock 
Aeriul'  — 

and  the  earth  300  feet  below  is  by 
a  su8i)ended  rope.  The  person 
wishing  to  visit  the  monastery 
takes  his  seat,  in  a  net  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  rope  lowered  from 
the  ro4'k,  and,  after  an  ascent 
lasting  about  four  minutes  and 
a  half,  remrhcs  the  landing-placo 
of  the  monastery.  The  ascent 
can  also  be  made  by  suspended 
ladders. 

JT^  "They  [the  monks]  cant  their 
net  Into  tlio  world  below;  itonietimefl 
theue  moniistic  fishermen  draw  up  un 
inqulp>itive  traveller,  Aometimes  a 
brotluT  Cuenoblte  from  Mount  Athon, 
fK>nietimeH  n  Neophyte,  yearning  for 
nucetic  solitude :  once  they  received  in 
tbiH  manner  nn  Emperor,  who  came 
here,  ni«  is  eaid,  to  exchunKe  the  purple 
of  Conhtuntinc  for  the  cowl  of  eU  lla- 
8il."  C.  WordtiDorih. 

Metropolitan  Museum.  A  build- 
ing near  Union  Square,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  containing  a 
picture-gallery,  and  gallery  of 
statuary,  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts,  Egyptian 
and  Greek  antiquities,  etc. 

Michael  Angelo.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (1474-1504). 
In    the  collection   of   autograph 

fortraits  in  the  Ufflzi,  Florence, 
taly. 

Michael  Angelo's  House.  In  the 
Via  Ghibellina,  Florence,  Italy. 
It  remains  in  the  jwssession  of 
the  sculptor's  family,  and  is  ex- 
hibited to  visitors. 

Michael,  St.     See  St.  Michael, 


St.  Michael*8  Crair,  Gr.  Ib- 
cuael's  Moumt,  etc 

Miohele,  San.  See  Sak  Mxcmu 
and  Ob  Sak  MiChelb. 

Michigan  ATenue.  AwelMEDOvn 
street  in  Chicago,  111. 

Middle  Temple.  One  of  the  Imu 
of  Court  in  London.  The  poet 
Chaucer  was  a  student  here;  and 
iiere  lived  Blackstone,  the  lawyer, 
and  also  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
died  here  in  1774.    See  l2(Ks  or 

COI'RT,      IXXER      TraiPLB,     LUE- 

colk's  Ink,  Gkay's  Ikk. 


1636,  13  Feb.  I  was  admitted  Into  tki 
iiiddle  Temple,  London,  thuuph  atent 
and  yet  at  achoole.     Jokm  Evdffn%  Jft^Th 

Middle  Temple  Hall.  An  £lia- 
bethan  structure  of  the  Temple, 
London.  "  Twelfth  Night"  waa 
performed  here  in  ItJOl. 

9^  "  Truly  It  Is  a  most  magnlflccBt  * 
apartment;  very  lofty,  eo  lofty,  indeed, 
that  the  antique  oak  roof  is  quite  hid- 
den, as  regJirds  all  its  details,  in  the 
sombre  gloom  that  broods  under  iu 
rnflcrs."  J/atetkonu. 

Mid-Lothian,  Heart  of.    SeeToL> 

BOOTH. 

MifELin,  Port.    See  Fort  Miffldt. 

Mignon.  A  picture  by  Arv  Scheffer 
(17115-1858),  which  f»  well  known 
through  reproductions. 

Milan  CathedraL  A  magnificent 
and  celebrated  marble  church. 
Its  erection  was  l>ognn  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

JK^  "  The  stranger  In  Milan  natnr- 
ally  hurries  to  the  eathedral,  a  stme- 
lure  the  merits  and  demerits  of  whieh 
require  an  archlteetural  eye  to  compre- 
hend  and  Interpret.  I  can  only  ny 
that  Its  exterior  was  somewhat  diMp> 
pointing.  .  .  .  The  Interior,  always  ex- 
ceptlnK  the  dislnirenuous  trick  of  the 
painted  ceiling,  called  forth  unqualified 
admiration.  .  .  .  The  most  striking 
part  of  the  Milan  Cathedral  is  tlie  out- 
side of  the  roof.  The  grt>at  extent  of 
the  huilding  is  more  Justly  estimated 
there  than  from  any  part  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  eye  and  mind  are  over- 
powered bv  the  multitude  of  architec- 
tural details,  the  rich  ornaments,  the 
delicately  carved  flying  buttresM'S,  tlie 
wilderness  of  pinnacles.**  JliUard. 
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**  Tb«  design  of  the  Duomo  is 
Mdd  to  be  taken  from  Monte  Rosa,  one 
of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Alps.  Its 
hundred  of  sculptured  pinnacles  rising 
from  every  part  of  toe  body  of  the 
church  certainly  bear  a  striking  re- 
•emblance  to  the  splintered  ioe-crags 
of  Savoy.  Thus  we  see  how  An, 
mightv  and  endless  in  her  forms 
tliougn  she  be,  is  in  every  thing  but 
the  child  of  Nature."    Bayard  Taylor. 


"  Gothic  art  attains  at  once  its 
triumph  and  its  extravagance.  Never 
had  it  been  so  pointed,  so  highly  em- 
broidered, so  complex,  so  overcharged, 
•o  strongly  resembling  a  piece  of  Jew- 
elry ;  and  as,  instead  of  course  and  llfc- 
Ivas  stone,  it  here  takes  for  its  material 
the  beautiful  lustrous  Italian  marble,  it 
becomes  a  pure  ctiased  gem,  as  pre- 
cious through  its  substance  as  through 
tlie  labor  bestowed  on  it.** 

Taine,  TYans. 

O  MHan^  O  the  chanting  quires. 
The  (tisnt  windows'  blazoned  flres. 

The  helfiht,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the 
glory  1 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires ! 

Ttnnyion. 

O  peerless  church  of  old  Milan, 
How  briKhtly  thou  coni'st  back  to  me, 
With  all  thy  minarets  and  towers. 
And  sculptured  marbles  fsir  to  see  I 

Henry  G.  Bell. 

ICile  ICnd.  A  locality  in  London, 
Cngland,  at  the  head  of  Whitc- 
chapel  Road. 

1  remember  at  J/ffe-md  green  (when  I 
lay  at  Clement's  Inn).  I  was  then  8lr 
Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show.     Shalespeare. 

He  found  Wat  holding  his  raprged  court 
at  Mile  End,  The  king,  despairing  of  Im- 
mediate sseUtance,  lisd  conceded  every 
request  that  was  presented  to  lihn. 

/.  A.  Froude. 

Military  Academy.  See  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

Milk  Grotto.  A  cave,  or  fifrotto,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
in  which,  according  to  monafltic 
legend,  Mary  and  the  Child  se- 
cret.ed  themselves  from  the  rage 
of  Herod  liefore  tliey  tools  their 
flight  to  Egypt.  The  8i>ot  is  a 
great  resort  of  piotis  pilgrims, 
drawn  hither  by  the  superstitions 
belief  that  the  stone  of  which  the 
cave  is  composed  has  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  increasing  woman's 
milk.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  fact, 
that  portions  of  this  stone  are 
continually  broken  off  by  the 
pilgrims,  and  sent  all  over  Eu- 


rope and  the  East,  wherever  a 
belief  in  its  efficacy  prevails. 

Milking-time  at  Dort.  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Albert  Cuyp 
(1G05-1GU1).  In  the  National  Qaf- 
lery,  London. 

Mill,  The.  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Claude  Lorraine  (1()00-1()82). 
In  the  Palazzo  Doria,  Rome. 

49"  '*A  fair  example  of  what  is 
called  an  *  ideal  *  landscape,  i.e.,  a  group 
of  the  artist's  studies  from  nature  Indi- 
vidually spoiled,  selected  with  such  op- 
position of  character  as  may  Insure 
their  neutralizing  each  other's  effect 
and  producing  a  general  sensation  of 
the  Impossible."  Runkin, 

Millbank  Prison.  A  prison  in  the 
parish  of  Westminster,  Ix)ndon, 
and  said  to  be  "  the  largest  T)enal 
establishment  in  England."  It 
was  begun  in  1812,  and  has  some- 
times been  called  the  English 
Bastille. 

Milliarium  Aureum.  [The  Golden 
Mile-«tone.]  A  mile-stone  of  an- 
cient Rome,  in  the  Forum,  and 
said  to  have  been  set  up  by 
Augustus,  upon  which  distances, 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  upon 
the  great  Roman  ronds,  were  in- 
scrilwd.  The  Milliarium  Aureum 
formed  one  extremity  of  a  semi- 
circular wall,  which  terminated 
at  the  other  end  in  a  conical 
pyramid,  called  Umbilicus  Romse, 
upon  which  were  inscribed  all 
distances  within  the  walls. 

Milton  at  Home.  An  admired  pic- 
ture by  Emanuel  Lcutze  (1816- 
1868).  In  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington. 

Milvian  Bridge.    See  Foxtb 

MOLLE. 

Mincing  Lane.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don, HO  called  from  buildings 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Mincbuns  or  nuns  of  St.  Helen's. 
Mincing  I^ne  figures  in  Dickens's 
novel  of  '*  Our  Mutual  Friend." 

stones  of  old  Mincing  Lane,  which  I 
have  worn  with  my  dally  piljrrinmyc  Tt 
Blx-ainl-tlilrty  yonrs,  to  the  t(M>t»tpp8  of 
i»hat  toil-wo'rn'clcrk  are  yourovorlaMinK 
flints  now  vucal  'i  Chark*  Lamb 
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Minerva.  A  famous  statuo  of  an- 
tiquity, executed  by  Phidias  (500 
B.C.?),  tho  Greek  sculptor,  for 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

Minerva  Medioa.  A  celebrated 
Greek  statuo  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  Temple  of  Miner- 
va Medica,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered. Now  in  the  Vatican, 
liome. 


"In  the  Olattinlani  palace  [since 
removed]  is  a  statue  of  Minerva  which 
fills  mo  with  admiration.  Wlnckel- 
mann  scarcely  thinks  any  thing  of  it, 
or  nt  any  rate  does  not  give  It  its  proper 
position,  but  I  cannot  praise  it  suffi- 
ciently." Goethe,  Trans. 

That's  you,  Miss  Leigh :  I've  watched  yon 

half  an  hour, 
Precisely  as  I  M-atchcd  the  statue  called 
A  Pallas  in  tbe  Vatican.     Jirs,  Browning. 

Minerva  Medica,  Temple  of.  See 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica. 

Minerva  Press.  Tlie  name  applied 
to  a  i>rintin^-house  in  Loadenhall 
Street,  Ix)ndon.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  numbers  of  popu- 
lar but  trashy  novels  were  issued 
from  this  estiiblishiuent.  Lamb 
8])eaks  of  these  works,  which 
hud  a  wide  circulation,  as  hav- 
ing heroes  which  are  neither 
of  this  nor  of  any  conceivable 
world. 

Ileftperus  and  Titan  themselves,  though 
In  lorm  nothing  mure  than  "  novels  of 
rtvil  life,"  lis  the  Minerva  Freas  would  nay, 
Iinve  Holid  metal  enough  in  them  to  fUr- 
iii>h  whole  circulatlnK  libraries,  were  it 
beaten  into  the  usual  filigree.         Cartyle. 

In  thli«  respect,  Burns,  though  not  per- 
haps abitolutely  a  great  poet,  better  manl- 
lests  hi«eapat(llity,  bettor  proves  the  truth 
ut  hi8  genius,  than  if  he  had.  by  his  o^n 
str«-ngth,  kept  the  whole  Minerva  Preu 
guiug,  to  the  end  of  his  litcniry  cours?. 

Carlj/le. 


Miniato,  San. 
al  Monte. 


See  San  Miniato 


Minories,  The.  A  parish  in  Lon- 
don, named  from  the  Sororea  Mi- 
nores,  or  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare,  founded  12iKJ,  whose  con- 
vent stood  in  this  street.  The 
stro(?t  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
gunsmiths. 

The  Mulclbers  who  in  the  Minories  sweat. 

Congreve, 


Minotaur,  The.  A  very  foimid- 
able  iron-clad  ship  of  the  British 
navy,  launched  Dec  12, 1863. 

Minot'B  Itedffe  Iiiffht.  A  welt 
known  light-house  on  CofaaaMt 
reefs,  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  lonely  ledge  ofMinot, 

Where  the  watchman  tends  hk  light. 
And  sets  his  perilous  heacon, 

A  star  in  the  stormiest  nlsht 

ifary  ClOHMK 

And  naked  In  the  howling  night 
The  red-eyed  light-house  lifts  lUform. 
The  waves  with  slippery  fingers  dutch 
The  massive  tower,  and  climD  and  Cill, 
And.  muttering,  growl  witli  baffled  rsfs 
Their  curses  on  the  sturdy  walL 

FitM'Jtamet  CBrim. 

Mir.    See  Holy  Oil. 


Miracle  of  Bolaena. 

BOLSENA. 


See  Mass  or 


Miracle  of  Boses  of  St.  Frandf. 
A  large  fresco-painting  bv  Fried- 
rich  Overbeck  (1789-1809),  and 
considered  his  masterpiece  in 
that  department  of  art.  At  As- 
sisi,  Italy. 

Miracle  of  St.  Mark.  A  cele- 
brated picture  attributed  to  Gior- 
gio Barbarelli,  called  Giorgione 
(1477-1511),  based  upon  a  famous 
legend  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Venice.  In  tho  Accade- 
mia  delle  Belle  Arti,  in  Venice, 
Italy. 

JtS"  "No  painting.  In  my  Judgment, 
surpasses  or  perhaps  equals  his  [Tlo- 
tori't's]  St.  Mark.  No  one,  save  Ru- 
bens, has  so  caught  the  Instantaneous- 
ness  of  motion,  the  fury  of  flight; 
alongside  of  this  vehemence  and  this 
truthfulness,  classic  figures  seem  stiff, 
as  if  copied  aft<>r  Academy  models 
whose  arms  are  upheld  hy  strings: 
we  are  borne  along  with  him,  and  fol- 
low him  to  the  ground,  as  yet  un- 
reached." Taint,  Trans. 

Miracle  of  the  Cross.  A  picture 
by  Gentile  Bellini  (1421-15(y!r).  In 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
at  Venice,  Italy. 

Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 
The  subject  of  one  of  the  famous 
cartoons  of  liaphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  from  which  the  tapestries 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  were  exe- 
cuted. 


•*  The  composition  of  Raphael 
[the  cartoon  of  the  MiracuUms  Draught 
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het]  1«  Just  what  we  should  seek 

Raphael,  a  maaterpieoo  of  dra- 

ezpresaion  —  the  ■Ignifleant,  the 

al,  the  mlracoloua   predominate 

Mra.  Jame$on. 

ilous  'Wafers.    A  Catholic 
relic  preserved  in  the  chapel 
&u:rament  des  Miracles  in 
Cathedral  of  Brussels,  Bel- 
The  wafers  when  scoff- 
pierced   with    knives    bv 
,    who    in    the    fourteenth 
xy  had   stolen   them  from 
tar,  are  said  to  have  emitted 
f  blood.    The  miracle  is  the 
ion  of  an  annual  religious 
lony. 

ar.  A  well-known  Gothic 
I  on  a  point  of  land  ex- 
ng  into  the  sea,  near 
te,  Austria.  It  was  the 
?nce  of  Maximilian,  the  Em- 
of  Mexico,  and  Carlotta, 
ife. 

I  singing  the  Song  of  Tri- 
1.  A  picture  by  Washington 
Dn  (17<i)-lWo).  Formerly  in 
»sion  of  Hon.  David  Sears, 
in,  Mass. 

3ordia  di  Xjucca.  A  cclc- 
tl  picture  by  Baccio  del  Per- 
iled Fra  Bartolommco  (14<>9- 
and  his  most  important 
.    At  Lucca,  Italy. 

-  "  Fomouii  In  the  history  of  art. 
xprctision  in  the  heads,  tlie  dlK- 
beneficence  of  the  Virgin,  the 
tic  feeling  in  the  groups,  par- 
ly the  -women  and  clilldren, 
the  fame  of  this  picture  as  one 
greatest  of  the  productions  of 
'  Jfra.  Jameson, 

,  The.    See  Two  Misers. 
tunes  of  Job.    See  Job. 
elley's  Theatre.    See  Soho 

TKB. 

1  Dolores.  An  interesting 
Danish  mission  station  and 
li  about  three  milefl  from 
Francisco,  Cal.  It  was 
.ed  bv  Jesuit  missionaries 
rds  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
church  has  Xyeen  partly  en- 
l  with  wood  in  oruer  to  pre- 
it. 

The.    1.  A  noted  tavern  in 
Street,   London,  deriving 


its  fame  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  no  longer 
standing.  Here  Johnson  and 
Bos  well  determined  to  make  a 
tour  to  the  Hebrides. 


"  The  Mitro  Tavern  sUll  stands 
in  Fleet  Street;  but  where  now  is  ita 
scot-aud-lot  uaylng,  beef-and-ale  lov. 
ingt  cocked-uatted,  pot-bellied  Land* 
lord;  its  rosv-faced,  assiduous  Lund- 
lady,  with  all  her  shining  brass  pans, 
waxed  tables,  well-filled  larder-shelves ; 
her  cooks,  and  bootjacks,  and  errand- 
boys,  and  watery-mouthed  bungers-on  ? 
Gone!  Gone!  The  becking  waiter, 
that  with  wreathed  smiles,  wont  to 
spread  for  Samuel  and  Bozzy  their 
'  supper  of  the  gods,'  has  long  since 
pocketed  his  last  sixpence;  and  van- 
ished, sixpences  and  lul,  like  a  ghost  at 
cock-crowing.  The  Bottles  thvv  drank 
out  of  arc  ul  broken,  the  Choirs  they 
sat  on  all  rotted  and  burnt ;  the  very 
Knives  and  Forks  they  ate  with  have 
rusted  to  the  heart.^  CarlyU. 


"  The  orthodox  hijjh-church 
sound  of  The  JUitre  —  the  figure  and 
manner  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  John- 
son —  the  extraordinary  power  and 
precision  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
pride  arising  from  finding  myself  ad- 
mitted as  his  companion,  produced  a 
varietv  of  sensations  and  a  pleasing 
elevation  of  mind,  beyond  whut  I  had 
ever  experience«l."  BonofU. 


"On  the  other  side  of  Fleet 
Street  we  can  see  the  *  Mitre  Tavern,* 
closing  up  the  end  of  a  court — but  not 
the  old  original '  Mitre '  where  Johnson 
sat  with  Boswell.  It  was  pulled  down 
within  living  memory,  and  with  it  the 
corner  in  which  the  saire  ui«od  to  sit, 
and  which  was  religiously  marked  by 
his  bust.  Yet  even  as  it  stands  in  its 
restoration,  there  is  something  quaint 
in  the  feeling,  as  you  enter  thntugh  a 
low  covered  passage  from  Fleet  Street, 
and  see  its  cheerful  open  d(K>r  at  tho 
end.  The  pOfiRage  to  the  *  Mitre*  is  as 
It  was  In  Johnson's  day,  and  his  eyes 
mUHt  have  been  often  raiseil  to  the  old 
beams  that  support  its  r(M>f.  Kven  in 
Its  modern  shape,  it  retains  much  that 
Is  old-fashloneu  and  rococo." 

Fittgerald, 

2.  A  London  tavern,  in  Wooil 
Street,  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  16<)t),  and  s}K)ken  of  by 
Pepys  a  few  years  iM'fore  that 
time  as  being  "  a  house  of  the 
greatest  note  m  London." 

3.  An  old  Jx>ndon  tavern  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  destroyed  in 
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the  Great  Fire  (1666),  but  soon 
afterwards  rebuilt. 

Moat  of  Knockgraffon.  A  very 
singular  artificial  mound  in  Tip- 
perary  county,  Ireland,  built,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  in  1108,  and 
invested  with  much  legendary 
lore. 

Mock  Election.  A  noted  picture 
by  Benjamin  Bobcrt  liaydon 
(1786-lSKi). 

Modem  Italy.  A  picture  by  Jo- 
seph Mallord  William  Turner 
(1175-1851).  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish painter. 

Modesty  and  Vanity.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1519).  In  the  Palazzo 
Sciurra,  Rome. 

49*  "  One  of  Leonardo's  most  beau- 
tiful pictures,  .  .  .  remarkably  power- 
fiii  in  coloring  and  wouderfuiW  fin- 
isbed.'*  Kugler. 

Kf  "  '  Mary  Magdalene  rebuked  by 
hor  siitU>r  Mnrtha  fur  her  vanity  and 
luxur>'.'  I  believe  I  am  the  first  to 
sutfgcst  that  the  famous  picture  in  the 
Scinrra  Palace,  by  I^^onardo  da  Vinci, 
known  as  '  Modf»ty  and  Vanity,*  is  a 
vendon  of  this  subject." 

Mrt.  Jameson. 


"One  of  the  masterpieces  of 

this  (fuUery  [in  the  Sclarni  Paluce],  and 
perhaps  the  gn*atest,  I  find  to  Ikj  the 
JfodfHty  and  Vanity  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  It  is  simply  two  female  figures 
on  a  dark  background.  .  .  .  The  ex- 

f>resBion  of  the  face  representing  Van- 
ly  is  extraordinary.  AVe  can  never 
know  the  ri'«>earc1i,  the  combinations, 
the  int4>mal  spontaneous  reflective  la- 
bor, the  ground  traversed  by  his  spirit 
and  intellect  in  order  to  evolve  a  head 
like  this.  She  is  much  more  delicately 
formed  and  more  noble  and  elegant 
than  Mona  Lisa.  The  luxuriance  and 
toHte  of  the  coiflTUre  are  remarkable. 
fc>he  has  a  strange,  melanclioly  smile, 
one  peculiar  to  Da  Vinci,  combining 
the  madness  and  irony  of  a  superior 
nature."  Taine^  Trans. 

Moeris,  Lake.    See  Lake  Mceris. 

Mogul.    See  Couut  of  the  Qreat 

MOCJUL. 

Mohammed  All,  Mosque  of.    See 
MosQi'E  OF  Mohammed  Alt. 

Mohocks,    The.     A  name  under 
which  ruffians  and  villians  com- 


mitted dastardly  assanlti  and  Ti> 
rious  cruelties  In  London.  TUi 
fraternity  assembled  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  not 
broken  up  till  nearly  the  end  ol 
George  the  First's  reign.  A 
royal  proclamation  was  isBoed 
aigainst  them  in  1712,  but  with 
little  result. 


•*Here  fa  the  dcrll  and  aU  to  do 
with  these  Mohocks.  Grab-strMt  ps- 
pera  about  them  fly  like  lightnlaf.aDd 
a  list  printed  of  near  elf  bty  pot  into 
several  prisons,  and  all  a  Ue;  and  I 
begin  to  think  there  Is  no  tmth.  or  very 
little,  in  the  whole  story.  .  .  .  My  msB 
tells  me  that  one  of  the  lodfersKard 
in  a  coffee-house,  publlely,  that  one 
design  of  the  Mohocks  was  upon  ne, 
if  they  could  catch  me;  and  tnowfa  I 
believe  nothing  of  it,  I  forbear  valUsff 
late." 
I>ean  Swift  {Journal  to  SteUa,  IHS). 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  JiitetFi 

name? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  bmiriy 

rounds 
Safe  IVom  their  blows  or  new-Invented 

wounds  ? 
I  pass  their  desperate  deeds  and  miKlilea. 

done 
Where  flrom  Snow-talll  black  8teei>y  tflr> 

rents  run ; 
How  matrons,  hooped  within  the  bocs- 

head's  womb. 
Were  tumbled  ftirious  thence;  the  roUtait 

tomb 
O'er  the  stones  thandera,  bounds  from  idde 

to  side : 
So  Begttlus,  to  save  his  conntzy,  dkd. 

0sy. 

Molidre,  Fontaine.    See  FosTAnn 

MOLlfellE. 

Molle,  Fonte.    See  Ponte  Moxxb. 

Momba  Devi.  A  famous  Hindoo 
temple  in  Bombay,  India. 

Mona  Lisa.    See  Bells  Jocoin>E. 

"  Monaco  di  Iteonardo."  A  pk> 
turo  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1*53- 
1519).  In  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Flat- 
ence,  Italy. 

Monadnock,  The.  A  formidsble 
armor-plated  vessel  of  the  United 
States  navv  in  the  Civil  War  of 
18<)l-65.  She  was  one  of  the  ve«- 
sels  of  Admiral  Porter's  flotilla 
in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Fiaber, 
Doc.  14,  imi. 

Monarch  of  the  Glen.  A  veil- 
known  picture  bv  Sir  E&f^^ 
Landseer  (1803-1873),   the  most 
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celebrated  modem  painter  of  ani- 
mals. 

Monastery,  The.  A  picture  by 
Jacob  Ruysdael  (1G35A681),  and 
considered  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. In  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. 

Mdnboddo.  A  country-seat  in 
Scotland,  near  Fordoun,  former- 
ly the  seat  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
distinguished  for  the  remarkable 
specu&tions  upon  the  origin  of 
znan»  contained  in  his  "  Disserta- 
tions upon  the  Origin  and  Prog- 
ress of  Language.'' 

Monceaux,  Pare  de.  A  prome- 
nade and  garden  in  Paris,  taste- 
fully laid  out,  containing  flowers, 
shrubs,  some  fine  ancient  trees, 
and  various  artificial  adornments. 
Here  is  a  small  lake  surrounded 
by  a  partly  ruined  portico  of  Cor- 
inthian columns.  It  was  origi- 
nally laid  out  in  1778  with  grot- 
tos, bowers,  fountains,  etc.,  by 
Carmontel,  for  Philippe  Egalite. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  and  is 
open  to  the  public. 

Monitor,  The.  A  novel  American 
gunboat,  built  iu  New  York  by 
John  Ericsson  (b.  1803),  a  Swedish 
engineer,  during  the  war  of  the 
Beoellion.  Her  first  engagement 
was  with  the  Confederate  ram 
Merrimack,  in  Hampton  Roads, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1862.  The 
Merrimack  was  quickly  put  to 
flight.  The  Monitor  was  a  sort  of 
fiat  iron  raft  with  a  heavy-plated 
revolving  turret  containing  two 
powerfulgims.  The  name  Moni- 
tor has  since  been  applied  to  iron- 
clad vessels  of  similar  construc- 
tion. 


**  The  Monitor  was  built  almofit 
wholly  of  thre«-{nch  iron,  pointed  at 
both  ends  like  a  whale>boat,  her  deck 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  water.  It 
was  124  feet  in  lenKth,  34  in  width,  and 
six  In  depth,  with  a  flat  bottom.  Ovor 
this  bull  was  another  that  extended 
over  the  lower  one  three  feet  all  round, 
excepting  at  the  ends,  where  the  pro- 
jection was  25  feet,  for  the  protection 
of  the  anchor,  propeller,  and  rudder. 
On  her  deck  was  a  revolving  turna 
made  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch 
wrougbt>iron  plates,  round,  20  feet  iu 


diameter,  and  10  feet  high.  The  smoke- 
stack  was  telejicopic  in  construction,  so 
•o  as  to  be  lowered  in  battle.  Within 
this  revolving  turret  or  citadel  (which 
was  easily  turned  by  a  contrivance) 
were  two  heavy  Duhlgren  cannons. 
By  turning  the  turret  these  *  bull-dogs  * 
might  look  straight  into  the  face  of  an 
attacking  enemy,  wherever  he  might 
be,  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  vessel.  The  Monitor  was  propelled 
by  a  powerful  steam-engine." 

Lotting. 

Monmouth  Street.  A  well-known 
London  street,  called  by  Dickens, 
from  its  shops  for  old  clothes, 
"the  burial-place  of  the  fash- 
ions."   It  is  now  Dudley  Street. 


"  If  Field  Lane,  with  its  long 
fluttering  rows  of  yellow  handker- 
chiefs, be  a  Diouysius*  Ear,  where,  in 
stifled  Jarring  hubbub,  we  hear  the 
Indictment  which  Poverty  and  Vice 
bring  against  lazy  Wealth,  that  It  hats 
left  them  there  cast-out  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  W^ant,  Darkness,  and  the 
Devil,  —  then  is  Monmouth  Street  a 
Mirza's  Hill,  where,  in  motley  vision, 
the  whole  Pageant  of  Existence  passes 
awfully  before  us;  with  its  wall  and 
jubilee,  mad  loves  and  mad  hatreds, 
church-bellri  and  g:illows-ropes,  farce- 
tragedy,  beaHt-godhood,  —  the  Bedlam 
of  Creation  1 " 

Carlyle  {Sartor  liesartua). 

The  long  tables  had  diRnpponrcd.  and. 
In  place  of  the  sa^e  msKi.  1  beheld  a 
ragKed,  threadbure  thrunK.  such  tm  may 
be  seen  plying  about  the  ».reai  repository 
of  cast-off  cluthes,  Monmouth  Street. 

Irving. 

With  awc-stnick  heart  1  walk  throuKh 
that  Monmouth  Street,  with  its  empty 
Suits,  as  through  a  Sanhedrim  of  HlninlcAs 
Ghosts.  Carlyle. 

Monongahela,  The.  A  noted  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  navy,  in 
service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, 18<)l-65. 

Quickly  breasting  the  wave, 

Eu^er  the  prize  to  win, 
FirHt  of  us  all  tlie  brave 

Monongahela  went  in. 
Under  full  bead  of  steam. 

H.  H.  Brounell. 

Mons  Aventinus.  See  Aventixr 
Moi'Xt;  and  for  Mons  Capitoli- 
Nus,  Mons  C«eiji's,  Mons  Esqit- 
L1NU8,  Mons  Palatinis,  Mons 
QuiRiNUs,  Mons  Viminalis,  and 
the  like  names,  see  Capitolink 
Hill,  Ccklian  Hill,  Es^iiline 
Hill,  Palatine  Moi-nt,  QriKi- 
NAL  Hill,  Viminal  Hill,  etc. 


Cantie,     8i:otland.     aup]viiirtl 


:    beun    forged    i 


■iloui 


Fliuideni,  In  the  UlCeenth  cv 
Uana  Baoar.  [Ilal.  Monlr  tfacn., 
Tliu  SiwTtHi  Mouul.]  A  hill  tlinv 
niilvB  from  Itoiae,  and  IwyoQi) 
the  Aniu.  to  which  the  plebeiaiiH 
wlthdcew  at  tlie  tiuie  of  thrir 
famous  tMfcnMlou  undurMeneiliUH 
AKrippa,  B.C.  41*4.  A  mwoiid  kv- 
cessluii  took  iilui'i!,  after  the  death 
ot  ViiKtuia.  wheu  tlie  iilebeiati" 
M  voltnl  ainlDst  Apiii  im  Claudi  u  h. 
«iiU  retlit^  Main  tu  Muiut  Sucer. 
Tho  epilhet  SOL-vr  in  derived,  ai- 
curdlii^  to  Uionyaiiu,  froia  ku 
altar  erected  to  z»it  ^wunsc. 
Aeeordluff  to  others  It  was  froiu 
tile  hex Siiinilii  decreed  UJion  tile 
oei:aiuuu  of  the  Unit  auiHiiuilua. 
KonMrrat.  [Froiu  Mtia»  Srrnilui, 
the  JUKKtil  iiifniutam.]  Tliia  fa- 
11)01111  Ilt'iiedictiiiu  cimveiit,  near 
Barcelona,  K|iujn,  was  founder  1 
A.D.  ITii.  It  owes  lis  oriEln<  »*■- 
Fonlini;  In  the  Catholii'  li'fEeiiLl, 


i>  the 


f   th< 


.    liniURht    t( 


ViDEin.  wliii.'li 

Bam'liinu  bv  1.^.  .<...   ....^^,., 

A.D.  »).  Uimn  n-mjIiiriB  tlie 
Hiimnilt  of  the  Mons  Serratua, 
wherf  the  ii>iirenl  now  RtandH. 
thi)  Virgin  rttimeil  to  iiroi'eeil  any 
farther ;  u|K>n  widvfi  a  chapul 
with  n  cmsswas  hniltover  lier, 
where  nlie  relnaiiKHl  KM)  yean. 
It  in  Huid  tliat  not  lew  than  luo,- 
000  |H'r»nnii.  hirludliiE  luuriMs 
and  pilgrims,  viait  thU  convent 

Uont  Brilliant.    A  rov] 

";;; 


ry-gal- 


k-ry,  near  Ilanovi 
Uoot  de  Pi<t6.    The  preat  pswn- 
ilBhed  Fn  IJTT 


The  preai 
a  ol  Farit 


churchr*.  to  di-fny  Ihr  riboitmii  vf  cll- 
vlno  wrvlev, »td  for  ilw  nliirufihr 

CHlleJ 

tugtttwri  uid  It  bw  ap. 


ully  Bpplli 


ffni  OM  the  IntMilor  tiUtt  ttt 
word  FltCat  to  iln  to  bli  ImUuUoi  > 

pnKBn  for  It  uolnml  sppntatM 
wid  aupport.    Id  luly  IMr  cauuiik. 


ll>lH-d'lnl>iiriabT 
Luuli  XVI.- 


Jfr.  md  Jin.  li 


nlclnl  nonopul;.  It  tu  xwbUAit 
In  1T;i,  but  fa  now  rrgulUcd  br  <k 
Isw  of  June,  lUI,  iind  the  bhmmt 
cniilliil  ukm  rrum  the  »nFT>l  bOHttd 
fund,  vhkh  hIiki  recelvu  Ibe  Bel  pnt 
ill  fur  elurtubla  purpuw*.  AbMt 
LOOIUKOI.  li  luunlly  l<;nt  odu  n> 
urencu  o(  ■nick'*  |i1«Ik«1  tu  1^.:  Ike 
luwrri  vulur  nla  uf  Intriut  la  ibm 
■Ixpercnu.  Tbvanfelu pledged, Ifait 
ivd«HiiFd,  arc  auld  at  lliu  vxplnilMI  o( 
HuHHilIwi  nnd  Ibe  >ur|ilu>  ■■iaDeT,U 
■ii)',lriinldiu  ilw  owner  If  ippUmlia 
la  idhJii  wltliln  three  yean.  Tbrit 
■rv  too  lariie  brnnch  enluliliahnkenu  la 
the  Kue  BvoaiiHUte  and  ttue  de  la  Rv- 
uupite,  and  about  W  bnuicb»  ( Cnmmit- 
rlmalmi  Id  dlOiTent  partf  <>f  l<ailt. 
Tliv  pniBt  aiiniuUy  W  Ilw  Inilliulkiii  li 
about  'JU3,W4/'."  lltimyi  ttanJbaik. 
t9-"\  muat  on.  howrver.  IhM  al- 
tli<.UKl>l)u-lnlFrluri>ribeJI.>iilden«M 

tnJ  ufflor   irilb  mi  Imprvwlnn  wbldi 

reniuved.  —  Ih^l  timt  punliin  of  tb< 
miniRiunlty  uf  any  eounlry,  whoM  N- 
evaililH  lurce  Ihcm  ucearknully  to 
pawn  thi'lr  eOtela,  have  lutlallcly  \—t 
to  fviir  from  an  eeUblkhment  jiildrl 
by  Hull  piiuclnlef,  and  upeo  <ittj 
day  fttan  Idne  till  bur  Id  Ibe  pubMc, 
Ibmi  they  wiinid  be,  —  and  la  Bn(Uad 
are,  —  In  Inneaetlnff  tlwame  boaintee 
In  prlvalc,  ewiprd  wlib  an  IndtTMul 

the  ael  wbfeh  niilb|uK'bul  cruel  De»- 

Sir  FrVHHt  B.  Httti. 

Hont  FamaBse,  Boulevard  do. 
This  quarter  of  Paris  ia  raid  to 
Iiave  lieen  ao  tnlkit  lH-i-aniw  lli« 
students  weru  ai^custouied  to  da- 
ciaiui  veisos  here. 

Uont  ValArisD.  [.VmiiK  r<iM'n-n.] 
An  eiuiiii'ui-e  near  I*ariM,  rinai; 
UA  feet  alifUK  the  Seine,  ou  th« 
rinito  to  St.  (Jennain,  converted 
Into  a  citaiha.  wtiuh  Is  consid- 
ered one  ot  []ie  strongest  of  tlu 
fortiflcatiuns  ot  Pahs. 
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In  Mmnt  ValMen't  chettnnt  wood 
The  Cbap«l  oftbe  Hvnnlta  iitood; 
And  thither  at  the  cIom  of  day 
C^ame  two  old  pllgrimt,  wurn  and  gny. 

Forth  flnom  the  city's  nolae  and  throng. 
Its  pomp  and  shame.  Its  sin  and  wrt>nir. 
The  twain  thst  summer  day  had  strayed 
ToMoiait  Kol^rjm'«  chestnut  shade. 

WhUtier. 

Monta8:ae  House.  1.  The  city  res- 
idence of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Ix)Ddou,  who  inherits  it  from  the 
family  of  Montague.  The  man- 
sion contains  some  tine  pictures 
by  Vandyke,  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  historical  miniatures. 
The  present  house  is  modern. 

2.  A  former  mansion  situated 
in  Bloomsbury ,  London.  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  British 
Museum. 

3.  A  London  mansion,  noted 
as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Montague. 

Montauk.  A  noted  armor-plated 
vessel  of  the  Unite<l  States  navy 
—  of  the  "Monitor  "  class  —  in  the 
Civil  War  of  18(il-(>5.  She  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Wordun, 
and  among  other  arhievemeuts 
captured  the  Confederate  steamer 
liashvUle, 

m 

Monte  Beni.  A  hill  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborlioo<l  of  Florence, 
Jtaly.  Hawthorne  has  matle  its 
scenery  familiar  iu  his  "  Romance 
of  Monte  Beni." 

Monte  Caprino.  [Goat  Hill.]  A 
hill  in  Rome,  being  the  south- 
eastern summit  of  the  Capitoline. 
In  a  garden  on  this  hill  may  be 
seen  what  remains  of  the  Tari)e- 
ian  Rock. 

Monte  Casino.  A  famous  monas- 
tic establisliment,  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  near  San  Germane, 
on  the  route  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  Italy.  The  monastery 
was  founde<l  by  St.  Benedict  in 
52^),  and  is  tlie  'parent  of  all  the 
greatest  Benedictine  monasteries 
in  the  worhl.  It  was  rebuilt 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  interior  of  the  al>- 
bey  church  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Europe. 

M^  "  There  is  scarcely  a  Pope  or 
Emperor  of  importonco  who  has  not 


been  personally  connected  with  its  his. 
tory.  From  Its  mountain  crag  It  has 
seen  Goths,  Lombards,  Haracens,  Nor- 
mans, Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
scour  and  devastate  the  Und  which, 
through  all  modern  history,  has  at- 
tracted every  Invader." 

London  Daily  Xeics,  1860. 

49-  "From  this  centre  monastic 
life  spread  over  barbarous  Europe  In 
the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Whatever  remained  of  ancient  civillza- 
tioD  reposed  thus  in  remote  comers, 
within  a  monastic  shell,  lilce  a  chrysalis 
within  its  covering.  You  have  every 
thing  here,  not  only  the  arts  and  tbie 
sciences,  but  the  grand  spectacles  of  na- 
ture. This  Is  what  the  old  feudal  and 
religious  society  provided  for  its  pen- 
sive, solitary  spirits ;  fur  minds  which, 
repelled  by  the  bitterness  of  life,  re- 
verted to  speculation  and  self-culture. 
The  race  still  subsists :  only  they  no 
longer  possess  an  asylum ;  they  live  in 
Puiis  and  In  Berlin  in  garrets.  I  know 
of  many  ilint  are  dead,  uf  others  sad- 
dened and  chilled,  others  again  worn 
out  and  disgusted.  Will  science  ever 
do  for  its  faithful  sennntH  what  religion 
has  done  for  hers?  Will  there  ever  bo 
a  laic  J/ontf  Catinn  t "      Taine^  Tran». 

That  mountain  on   whose  slope  Castino 

stands 
Was  frequented  of  old  upon  its  summit 
By  a  deluded  folk  and  ill-<lirtHitied; 
And  1  am  he  who  f1ri«t  up  tlutlier  bore 
The  name  uf  111m  who  brought  upon  the 

earth 
The  truth  that  so  much  subllroateth  us. 

Dante, 

And  there,  uplifted.  like  a  naK»ln(r  cloud 
That  paiiM*s  (in  s  mountniii  summit  high, 

Munte  Cassino's  convent  rears  lis  proud 
And  venerable  walls  aguliist  the  sky. 

Longfdhw. 

Monte  Cavallo,  and  Piazza  di 
Monte  Cavallo.  See  Qu  lu  in  a  l 
JIiLL.  Sec  also  Okelisk  of  the 
Monte  Cavallo. 

Monte  Mario.  [Mount  Mario.l 
An  eminence  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  deriving  its  name  from 
Mario  Mellini,  who  owned  it  in 
the  time  of  Sixtu.s  V.  In  ancient 
times  it  wan  called  CHvhs  Vinnat, 
the  hill  of  Cinna.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  known  as  Monte 
Malo.  It  is  crownod  with  cy- 
presses, and  commands  a  beauti- 
ful and  extensive  view. 


"The  Monte  Mario,  like  Coop- 
er's Hill,  is  the  hlghcHt,  boldest,  and 
most  prominent  part  of  the  line;  it  is 
about  the  height  an<l  steepnesR,  too,  of 
Cooper's  llill,  and  has  the  Tiber  at  the 
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foot  of  It,  like  tho  Thamct  »t  Anchor- 
wick.  Here  we  stood,  on  »  moat  deli- 
cious ercning,  and  before  our  eyes  all 
that  one  has  read  of  in  Roman  history, 
—  the  course  of  tlie  Tiber  between  the 
hills  that  bound  it,  .  .  .  beyond  the 
Apennines,  the  distant  and  higher  sum- 
roiu  still  white  with  snow;  in  front 
the  Alban  Hills ;  on  the  light,  the  Caro- 
pagna  to  the  sea;  and  Just  beneath  us 
the  whole  length  of  liome,  ancient  and 
modern.  .  .  .  One  may  safely  say  that 
the  world  cannot  contain  many  views 
of  such  mingled  beauty  and  interest  as 
this."  Arnold. 

The  purple  day 
O'er  Monte  Mario  dies  ttom  off  the  dome. 
And,  lo  I  the  flrst  star  leads  us  lnu>  Rome. 

r.  B.  Read, 

Monte  Olive  to.  1.  An  ancient  and 
celebrated  Benedictine  monas- 
tery in  Nai)le8,  Italy.  It  was 
founde<l  in  the  early  i>art  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  now  oc- 
cunied  for  city  offices. 

2.  A  celebrated  monastic  es- 
tablishment in  the  neigh1)orhood 
of  Siena,  Italy.  It  contains  some 
fine  frescos. 

Monte  Pincio.    See  Pincian  Hill. 

Monte  Sacro.  [The  sacred  moun- 
tain.] A  celebrated  hill  and  sanc- 
tuary —  the  latter  called  La  Nuo- 
va  Gerusalemnie  —  near  Varallo, 
in  Piedmont.  The  hill  is  covered 
with  some  oO  chapels,  containing 
groups  of  life-siztnl  figures  repre- 
senting the  chief  scenes  in  the 
history  of  Christ.  This  sanctu- 
ary was  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  much  extended 
and  enriched  in  the  following 
century. 

Monte  Sacro.    See  Mons  Saceb. 

Monte  Testaccio.  An  eminence, 
160  feet  in  height,  just  outside  tlie 
walls  of  Rome.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  broken  pieces  of  i>ot- 
tery,  and  its  extraordinary  for- 
mation has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained. 


"  From  its  loose  and  porous 
composition  it  acts,  as  if  formed  by 
Weugwood,  for  a  groat  wine-cooler, 
and  serves  ns  the  cellar  of  all  Rome. 
The  wine-morchants  have  excavated 
vaults  in  It  to  keep  their  Htores  cool, 
and  every  morning  a  quantity  sufficient 
for  tho  daily  demand  is  brought  into 
tho  city."  £aUm. 


Monteregffione.  A  plctnmqiie 
old  castle  on  an  eminence  netr 
Siena,  Italy. 

4^  **  This  fortren,  as  the  eomacB- 
tators  say,  was  fhmlsbed  with  tovcn 
all  round  about,  and  had  none  In  the 
centre.  In  it*  present  state  it  Is  itUl 
very  faithfully  described  by  the  vene 
[of  Dante],— 

*  Montereggiou  dl  torrt  ri  ( 


Montfaucon.  A  slight  eminence 
in  the  northern  Biiburbe  of  Paris. 
Here  in  885  A.D.  the  Normans 
were  defeated,  and  20,000  of  their 
number  killed.  Here  was  the 
gibbet  {Fourcfus  Patibvlairei), 
where  criminals  were  executed. 
Montfaucon  was  afterwards  the 
central  station  for  the  sUnighter 
of  horses,  dogs,  etc.  A  Protes- 
tant church  for  poor  Germans,  to 
which  ragged  and  infant  schools 
are  attached,  now  occupies  the 
summit. 

Montgomery.  See  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, Drath  op  Montoomeby, 
and  TouK  db  Montgomkry. 

Montgomery  Street.    The  leading 

thoroughfare  of   San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

The  monpy-brukers*  shops  are  verr  no- 
meroits  in  the  two  finest  streets,  —  Jfraf- 
gotnery  ami  Cnllfornia  Stret'ta.  Krsrly 
every  shop  there  belongs  to  a  moiiey- 
broker  or  money-changer.  Samud  Smtki. 

Monticello.  The  country-seat  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-182«>),  the 
third  president  of  the  United 
States,  near  Charlottesville.  Al- 
bemarle County,  Va.  It  has  a 
beautiful  situation,  with  an  ex- 
tensive prosiHjct. 


**  Ue  [Jefferson]  lives,  vou 
know,  on  a  mountain,  which  he  nss 
named  Monticello^  and  which,  perhaps 
you  do  not  know.  Is  a  synonyme  fur 
Carter's  Mountain,  llie  Hiwent  of  this 
steep,  savuGTc  hill,  was  an  pensive  and 
slow^  an  Satan's  accent  to  l^iradise.  We 
wore  oblijiirud  to  wind  two-thirdit  round 
its  sides  before  we  reached  the  ariifl- 
cinl  luwn  on  which  the  house  stands; 
and,  when  we  hud  arrived  there,  vo 
Wi*re  about  000  feet,  I  understand, 
above  the  stream  which  flows  at  its 
foot.  ...  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn, 
and  facing  the  ^outh-east,  Mr.  JvlTer 
son  ha«  pluccU  his  houne,  which  is  of 
brick,  two  stories  high  in  the  wingti 
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oaalra."         OeorBt  Ticlntor 

S-  "  Thl«  lEncrmtfd  marulon  !■  vd 
bu.  thooKb  (oineiihai  dlUiplrliil- 
•d,  and  dipriTcd  of  lu  formsr  boul; 
Inr  MflMU  Ths  ramJUire  of  tbe  dii- 
tfOKulabrd  owner  U  nnrlf  ill  gone, 

otberwlwihe  lolerlor  nf  ">■•  h..ii«»  i. 
tbe  Hinc  u  wbcn  JeB 
!■  upun  lui  cmln<;acE.  » 

of  U»  Blue  Ridge  for  1 

boHitJrul  nnd  ext«EulTe  luidKapes  I 

Fnni  VtTDun't  v«plng  willow. 
Aod  from  tb«  rruiv  paJI  wblcb  hidri 

TIl«  nntmllng  gniirlh  of  MmMnflg-j  c™> 
l*Dew  tUa|lul7orttl*riH^orIli-wniI. 

IContniartTfl.  A  bill  on  the  north 
of  Paris.  HbIde  320  feet  alHivu  I 
Seine,  and  sum  to  have  tweu 
calle<l  iNicauKe  8c.  Denis  enReteil 
nartfTtlom  here.  Anunnerywoa 
formerl}'  altuateil  on  tlie  Hummit ; 
and  here  was  the  Chapelle  den 
MartytH,  where  in  IXH  Ignaliua 
Lojola  and  lollon-ers  took  the 
■vov  in  which  the  Order  of  tliB 
Jesuits  had  lis  orifcin.  Tbe  cem- 
etery on  the  south  slope  o(  tlin 
hill  is  tiie  oldest  In  Parin,  thoiit;li 
dinaller  and  less  Imiwitant  than 
Ptr«-la^halse.  The  outbreak 
and  civil  war  of  ISTI  took  its  rise 
ktMontniartre.  Gypsum,  or  pias- 
ter ol  Paris,  has  long  been  quar- 
ried at  Montmarlre. 


Tbv  iHttfir  ctilvflx.  l^um  th«  nehl  of  Uan 
]>QWn  to  IfaA  mubiiftw  of  8t.  Anton*. 
AiHl  Iroid  KbH  Marlyr  kbUiwbkI  u  U 
OfGflHTHn.  ITsniHwt, 


Montmartre,   Baulevard   de.    A 

well-known  avenue  in  Paris, 
France.  See  Boulevabds. 
HontrouKS  Club.  A  political  club 
In  Partsat  the  tinio  ol  tlie  French 
ReTOiuMoii  of  1T81I,  of  wllil:ll  Ml- 
nbean  and  otIiiT  noteil  men  were 
uicDibeiB,    It  was   iiauied  Iroin 


1  HON 

the  place,  near  Paris,  where  Itt 
ineetin){s  were  held. 

Montaerrat.    See  Monberrat. 

Honnment,  The.  A  stone  coliitnn, 
'ifti  feet  in  height,  Fish  Street 
Hiil,  London,  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  |lli71-Hi80)  to 
commemorate  the  Great  Fire  o(  . 
l()(i(i,  and  tbe  rehniidicK  of  the 
city.  The  following  inscription, 
now  effaced,  was  cut  in  1^1  upon 
the  pedestal;  "This  pillar  was 
set  up  in  perjietuol  remembranco 
of  that  most  dreadful  burning  of 
Ibis  Protestant  city,  begun  and 
carried  on  by  ye  treachery  and 
malice  ol  ye  popish  tacTlo,  in  ye 
beginning  of  Septem,  in  ye  year 
of  our  Lonl  I(i6li.  in  ortler  to  ye 
carrying  on  of  tlieir  horrid  plott 
for  extirpating  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  old  English  liberty 
and  the  introducing  popery  and 
slavery." 


.^"Sli  j»r«in» 
tfaeiUHlYn  or  Ihij  Mi 
liliidurdi-mlhbeFDniInK 


.    This 


null  ball)'.  II 

ISCIHcllr  CHRI 


muds  tli>i.  mai^ 


u  tiir  Knglbh  do  wlita  tbetr  thiniin.  flir^ 

_  Nor  hud  BVncy  fp.1 

Wltb  ](«4ellsiil  umm  Ihit  olh«r  elm 


Tbelr  itemlK  bulrtdinf. 
Alw'e  Itat  wlldenifu  of  bulldinn  itood 

Uonumentkl  Churoh.  A  religious 
edlHce  In  Richmond,  Va.,  erected 
on  the  sit<!  o[  the  old.  Richmond 
Theatre,  and  built  (o  cuinniemo- 
rate  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
by  fire  In  IKll,  uu  whi.-li  occanion 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
over  80  iwnioiis,  includtnK  luauy 
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of  the  most  eminent  men  and 
women  in  the  State,  lost  their 
lives. 

Moonrise  at  Madeira.  A  picture 
by  Fenlinand  T.  Hildebrandt 
(b.  1804).  In  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery, Washington. 

Moorflelds.  A  part  of  old  London, 
now  covered  by  Finsbury  Square 
anil  adjoining  streets,  so  called 
from  the  great  fen  or  moor  which 
bordered  the  walls  of  the  city  on 
the  north  side.  It  was  a  place  for 
walking    and    recreation.      See 

FiNSBUKY. 

Throuffh  famed  Moor;fteldt  extends  »  spa- 
cious seat.  Oay. 

Moora,  Three.  See  Drbi  Mohbex. 

Moot  of  Urr.  A  curious  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  near  Dalbe- 
attie, Scotland,  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  mound  enclosed  by  a 
moat.  It  is  supjwsed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  council-place  and 
tribunal  of  justice  by  the  Celts 
in  ancient  times. 

Moothill.  An  eminence  near 
Scone,  Scotland,  where  the  Scot- 
tish kings  sat  to  hold  parliaments 
and  law  courts. 

Mora  Stone.  [}fora  stenn.]  A  place 
alK>ut  one  mile  from  the  city  of 
Upsala,  in  Sweden,  celebrate<l  as 
the  sj^wt  wliere  the  Swedish  kings 
were  fonnerly  elected,  and  where 
they  received  tlie  homage  of  their 
subjects.  The  Mora  Stone  is 
composed,  in  fact,  of  eleven  stones 
of  various  sizes,  1)earing  the 
names  and  dat<*s  of  the  kings 
elected  here.  A  house  was  built 
by  GuHtavus  III.,  in  1780,  to  en- 
close this  interesting  national 
monument. 

•*  Morett,"  The.  A  celebrated  por- 
trait bv  Hans  Holbein  the  Young- 
er (U<.«-154.3).  in  the  Gallery  of 
Dresden,  Saxony,  and  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  bis  works. 
"  It  is  not  known  whom  it  repre- 
sents. Thomas  Morett  was  a  dis- 
tinguislie<i  jeweller  who  served 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Holbein." 


Morgue.  [Fr.  La  Morffue^  b 
Paris  and  other  cities  of  nuce 
a  place  where  dead  bodies  tint 
have  been  found  are  deposited 
for  purposes  of  reeogninon  by 
the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  name  is  also  used 
in  other  countries.  The  morKoe 
in  Paris  is  a  small,  low  buildin|[, 
within  which  the  bodies  are  lud 
upon  a  stone  platform  until  they 
are  identified  or  claimed  by 
friends.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  visited  by  crowds  of  peo- 
ple. 


"On  the  whole,  I  left  my  poll- 

tlon  in  the  comer  impreMcd  wlto  u 
opinion,  since  strengtiiened  by  rela- 
tion, that  La  Morgue  at  Paris  is  s 
plaffue-spot  that  must  Inevitably,  more 
or  less,  demoralize  every  pentoD  who 
views  It.'*  air  FrancU  B.  Head. 

Only  the  Doric  little  Morgue, 

The  dead-houM  inhere  you  show  yotf 
drowned. 

Petrarcirs  Vaucluse  makes  proud  ^ 
Snrgue, 

Tour  Morgue  has  made  the  Seine  re- 
nowned. Robert  Bn)te»i»9' 

Moriah.  A  hill  iiv  Jerusalem,  Pal- 
estine, tlie  position  of  which  is 
beyond  dispute.  It  was  the  sit* 
of  the  great  Jewish  Temple,  and 
is  associated  with  many  sacrfd 
events  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew nation.  Ui>on  this  hill  now 
stands  the  great  structure  of  the 
Haram,  with  its  mosques.  See 
Haham. 

Mormon  Temple.  1.  A  building 
of  polished  limestone,  about  IIM) 
feet  in  leu^th,  by  IK)  feet  in 
breadth,  which  formerly  stood  in 
Nauvoo  City,  111.  It  was  the 
chief  religious  edifice  of  the  Mor- 
mons, who  had  settle<l  in  the 
])lace  in  1840,  and  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  over  §500,000.  In  the 
luisenient  was  a  huge  stone  Iwp- 
tistery  or  basin,  resting  upon 
12  oxen  of  colossal  size.  The 
Mormons  afterwards  made 
tlieir  way  to  Utah,  and  settled 
there.  The  building  is  now  in 
ruins. 

2.  An  unfinished  building  in 
Salt  I^ke  City,  Utah  Territory. 
It  is  designed  to  be  the  magnifl- 
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cent  seat  of  Monnon  worsliip. 
The  foundation  was  laid  some  25 
years  ago,  and  immense  sums  of 
money  have  been  raised  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  its  erection;  but 
whether  it  wil^ever  be  completed, 
is  extremely  doubtful. 

Morning,  The.  One  of  four  colos- 
sal figures  executed  by  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti  (1475-1064). 
In  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
Florence,  Italy. 

49-  "  This  figure  [The  Morning]  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  It  is  also  tbo 
most  flnisbed.  Whilst  in  the  others 
tho  heads  are  only  roughly  designed, 
every  line  of  the  face  In  this  possesses 
a  spiritual  meaning."     Grimm,  Traru. 

Morning.  A  picture  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (180:^1873),  the  eminent 
English  painter. 

Morrin  College.  A  collegiate  es- 
tablishment in  Quebec,  Canada. 

Morris  House.  An  old  colonial 
mansion  near  High  Bridge,  N.Y. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  Wash- 
ington in  1776. 

Morrison's  Cove.  A  valley  in 
Pennsylvania,  near  Petersburgh, 
settled  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  by  a  peculiar  Ger- 
man sect  called  the  Dunkards, 
who  professed  the  principles  of 
non-resistance.  When  in  1777 
the  community  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  the  settlers  faith- 
fully carried  out  their  doctrine 
in  practice,  and  most  of  them 
were  put  to  death. 

Morton  Castle.  A  feudal  mansion, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century,  near  Thorn- 
hill,  Scotland,  now  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Moses.  A  'celebrated  statue  by 
Michael  Angelo,  in  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  in  Rome,  — 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the 
unfinished  monument  of  Julius 
II.  ''This  statue,  as  is  well 
known,  has  the  hair  so  disposed 
in  front  as  to  resemble  horns  pro- 

Iecting  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
lead.  This  was  a  common  rep- 
resentation of  Moses  in  early  and 
mediaeval  art,  and  was  founded 


upon  an  erroneous  translation  in 
tho  Vulgate  Bible  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  verso  of  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter  of  Exodus.  In  the  Vul- 
gate it  reads,  *  Ignorabat  qiiod  cor- 
nuta  esset  facies  sua,'  '  He  knew 
not  that  his  face  was  horned.' 
The  received  version,  *He  wist 
not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone,'  is  the  correct  translation 
of  the  passage." 


"  The  eye  does  not  know  where 
to  rest  in  this,  the  masterpiece  of  sculp- 
ture since  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  . 
Yes!  there  is  sometblns  infinite  which 
lies  in  tbo  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo. 
.  .  .  This  statue  misrht  take  its  place  In 
the  cell  of  a  colossal  temple,  as  that  of 
Jupiter  Ammon ;  but  the  tomb  where  it 
Is  placed  is  so  little  suited  to  it  that  re- 
garded even  only  as  its  frame  It  is  too 
small.'*  Gregoroviut. 


"Whoever  has  once  seen  this 
statue  must  retain  the  impression  of  It 
forever.  The  Moses  is  the  crown  of 
modem  sculpture,  not  only  in  idea,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  work.  All  the 
power  which  Michaiel  Angelo  possessed, 
and  which  the  world  did  not  under- 
stand, was  exhibited  in  those  limbs, 
and  the  demon-like,  passionate  violence 
of  tho  jpope  [Julius  il.]  in  that  counte- 
nance." Grimm  f  Trans. 


"  Here  sits  the  Moses  of  Michael 

Angelo,  frowning  with  the  terrific  eye- 
brows of  Olympian  Jove.  Much  wit 
has  been  levelled  of  late  at  his  flowing 
beard  and  flaming  horns.  Dut  the  true 
sublime  resists  all  ridicule ;  the  offended 
lawgiver  frowns  on  unreprcssed,  and 
awes  you  with  inherent  authoritv.'* 

Forsyth, 


"  We  went  as  far  as  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoll  to  see  the  *  Moses  *  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  first  sight  of  the  statue 
is  less  surprising  thnn  one  would  sup- 
pose. We  are  familiar  with  it  en- 
graved and  reduced;  the  imagination, 
as  is  always  the  case,  has  exaggerated 
it;  moreover,  it  Is  polished  and  finished 
with  extreme  perfection.  It  is  In  a 
brilliantly  decorated  church,  and  is 
framed  in  by  a  handsome  chapel.  As 
you  dwell  on  it,  however,  tho  colossal 
mass  produces  its  effect.  You  feel  tho 
imperious  will,  the  ascendancy,  the 
tragic  energy,  of  the  legislator  and  ex- 
terminator; his  heroic  muscles  and 
virile  beard  indicate  the  primitive  bar- 
barian, the  subducr  of  men,  while  the 
long  head  and  the  projections  of  the 
temple  denote  the  ascetic.  Were  he  to 
arise,  what  action  and  what  a  lion's 
voice  I  '*  Tainct  Trant, 
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There  is  the  Hbtec.  the  innndcst  flffnre 
that  was  ever  cArved  in  fttouc.  It  has 
about  it  toinetliinff  Rightfully  majestic,  if 
one  may  su  speali.  Thackeray. 

MoBea.  A  fresco  hy  Francesco 
Mazzuoli,  Rumamecl  II  Parmigia- 
no  (1603-1540).  In  the  church  of 
Delia  Steccata,  Parma,  Italy. 

Moaes  and  the  Burning  Bush.  A 
fresco  Iw  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520).  In  the  Stanza  of  the  Hell- 
odorus,  in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Moses  and  the  Israelites.  A  fresco 
iminting  by  Cosimo  Rosselli  (1430- 
150G).  In  the  Sistino  Chapel, 
Rome. 

Moses  and  Zipporah.  A  fresco  by 
Luca  SlgnoreIli((lu  (<ortona)(1441- 
1521).  In  the  Sistino  Chapel, 
Rome. 

Moses,  Choice  of.  A  picture  hy 
Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Giorgione  (1477-1511).  In 
the  Uffizi  Ptilace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Moses,  Fountains  of.  See  Foun- 
tains OF  Moses. 

Moses  Striking  the  Rock.  A  pic- 
ture by  liartolomd  Eatehau  Mu- 
rillo  (1018-1(W2),  considered  one 
of  his  masterpieces.  In  Seville, 
Spain. 

4®"  "  No  man  ever  stood  before  the 
works  of  MuriUo  here  rin  Seville],  .  .  . 
hitf  MoHCB  opening  the  lioclc,  —  and  yet 
could  be  guilty  of  brcHthin^  a  ninglc 
regret  at  the  recollectiond  of  Italy. 
The  wonderful  geulun  of  Murillo  can 
be  Htudled  and  felt  nowhere  but  at  Se- 
ville, where  ho  lived  and  died,  and 
whoitc  cathedral,  convents  and  houses 
are  full  of  his  works." 

George  Ticknor. 

Mosque  el-Aksa.  This  structure, 
situated  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  outline 
and  to  occupy  the  same  site  as  a 
magnificent  uasilica  built  in  the 
sixth  century  in  honor  of  the  Vir- 

S'n  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
e  Vogiid  says  that  the  present 
edifice  is  of  Arabian  construc- 
tion, built  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
Christian  church  as  substructun;. 
Mr.  FiTgusson  declares  that  it  is 
entirely  a  Mohammedan  struc- 
ture, and  not  the  Mary  Church  of 
Justinian.    This  mosque  is  in  the 


form  of  a  baaiUca,  consisting  of 
seven  aisles,  and  covering  in  all 
an  area  of  about  50,000  squaro 
feet. 

Mosque  of  Ahmed  ebn  Todoon. 
This  mosque,  usually  called  the 
Jama  (Gama)  Tooloon,  is  the  old- 
est in  Cairo,  Egypt,  dating  from 
871)  AD.  It  18  architectnrallT 
interesting  because  it  shows  thivt 
the  pointed  arch  was  used  in 
Egypt  about  300  years  before  it 
was  intnxluced  into  Europe. 

Mosque  of  Amer.  An  interesting 
mosciue  at  Old  Cairo,  Egypt,  now 
in  a  state  of  partial  decay. 

Mosque  of  Azhar.  A  laree  mosqne 
at  Cairo,  Egypt,  fouuaed  about 
i>70,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
enlarged.  Here  is  the  chief  uni- 
versity of  the  East,  containing 
alxjut  300  professors,  and  nearly 
10,000  students. 

Mosque  {or  Cathedral)  of  Cordo- 
va. A  grand  church,  formerly  a 
Moorish  mosqtie,  in  Cordova, 
Spain.  It  was  begun  by  Abde^ 
rahman  I.  in  786,  and  until  1528 
remained  precisely  as  the  Moors 
left  it;  and  even  now  the  altera- 
tions are  inconsiderable.  It  is  still 
called  the  Mezquita,  the  mosque. 
It  is  now  converted  into  the  Cath- 
olic church  of  the  city. 

JCr^  "  The  grandest  of  all  the  mono* 
mcnts  of  Arabic  architecture,  fur  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  the  Pillars  of  Hcrcn- 
les  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  is  to 
be  found.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  world.  The  ccwp 
deceit  on  entering  is  magnificent.  Noto- 
ing  but  6t.  Peter's  equals  it ;  not  even 
the  vast  Gothic  churches  uf  the  North, 
or  tlie  Cathedral  of  MiUin,  besides  that 
it  has  the  charm  of  entire  novelty  in  lU 
form,  style,  and  tone." 

George  Ticknw* 


"  As  far  as  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Hpnin  is  thU 
MoMque  of  Cordoba.  It  was  the  lint 
important  building  commenced  by  the 
Moon*,  and  was  enlarged  and  orna- 
mented by  succcfi»lve  rulers,  so  that  it 
contains  specimens  of  all  the  styles  cur- 
rent in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times 
tin  the  buildingof  the  Alhnmbrn,  which 
w.'is  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorish  art. 
This  celebrated    mosque    was    com- 
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menoed  br  Caliph  Abd-eMUhman,  In 
tbo  vcar  796,  and  completed  by  bU  son 
Iletbam,  who  died  706.  ...  It  coven 
157,500  aquore  feet,  being  a  larger 
aupcrticlea  than  tliat  of  any  ChrintTan 
church  except  that  of  Bt.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  i«,  however,  aadly  deflcient 
in  height,  being  only  about  30  feet  bish 
to  the  rooft,  and  alao  want*  aubordi- 
nationofparu."  Fergu99on, 

In  Conhva**  grand  eaikedrai 
Stand  the  piiian  thirteen  hundred; 
Thirteen  Imndred  giant  pillars 
Bear  the  cupula,  —  that  wonder. 

Moorish  monarchs  once  erected 
This  fair  pile  to  Aliali's  uiory ; 
But  in  the  wild,  dark  whirl  uf  a^es 
Many  a  change  has  stolen  o\-r  it. 

HeitUt  Trans. 

And  in  whose  mosque  Almansor  hung 
As  lamps  the  bells  that  once  iiad  rung 
At  Compo«tella*s  shrine. 

Lomoftllow, 

Mosque  of  Kaitbey.  A  beautiful 
Mohammedan  temple  in  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

4^  **  Looked  at  externally  or  inter- 
nally, nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  of 
every  part  of  this  building.  Its  small 
dlmonsions  exclude  it  from  anv  clidm 
to  grandeur,  nor  docs  it  pretend  to  the 
purity  of  the  Greolc  and  some  other 
styles;  but  as  a  pcrf(>ct  model  of  the 
eieganco  we  genernllv  associate  with 
the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is 
perhaps  unrivalled  by  any  thing  in 
£gypt.  and  far  surpasses  the  Alham- 
bra  or  the  other  western  buildings  of 
its  age.**  FerguHton. 

Mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali.  This 
mosnue  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  was  be- 
sun  ny  Mohammed  Ali,  and  iin- 
Islied  after  his  dt^ath.  It  is  not 
admired  for  its  architecture;  but 
a  pxKl  eflPect  is  however  produced 
by  tlie  riclmess  of  the  materials 
usc<l,  and  by  the  vast  size  of  tlie 
ntnicture.  It  is  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster, with  the  exception  of  the 
outer  walls.  A  fine  view  can  be 
obtained  from  this  mosque. 


Miss  Martlneau  says  of  the 
Tlew  ttom  the  mosqne :  •'  In  the  evening 
the  bwiuty  Is  l»eyond  description.  The 
▼ostness  of  the  city,  as  It  lies  stretched 
below,  surprises  every  one."  After 
speaking  or  the  more  distant  objects 
to  be  se<*n  — the  Pyramids,  etc.,  —  she 
a<lds :  **  This  view  Is  the  great  sivht  of 
Cairo,  and  that  which  the  stranger  con- 
trives to  bring  into  bis  plan  for  almost 
every  doy." 


The  jn^at  lion  of  the  place.  ...  It  is 
built  of  alabaster  of  a  fair  white,  with  a 
delicate  blushing  tiu|!e;  but  the  orna- 
ments are  European— tlie  noble,  fantas- 
tic, beautiful  Oriental  art  is  lorKpttcn. 

Tliiukeray. 

Mosque  of  Omar.  This  mosque 
(Kubbet  es-Sukhrah,  "  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock")  covers  the  site 
long  occupied  by  the  neat  Jew- 
ish temples  on  the  heights  of 
Mount  Moriah,  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  very  beautiful,  being  built  of 
variegated  marbles,  with  a  splen- 
did dome,  fine  arches  and  ar- 
cades, siirrounded  by  green 
lawns  dotted  by  cypress -trees. 
On  the  Moliammedan  Sabbath  it 
presents  a  very  cheerful  specta- 
cle, worshippers  being  at  prayers 
under  the  cypress-trees,  women, 
Mohammedan  nuns,  sitting  about 
the  lawns,  and  children  sitting 
upon  the  grass.  Any  Christian 
^•ho  should  enter  even  the  outer- 
most court  of  the  mosque  would 
be  liable  to  immediate  death  by 
stoning,  and  even  an  approach  to 
it  subjects  him  to  insult.  The 
Caliph  Omar  built  this  mosque, 
according  to  the  common  tradi- 
tion, over  the  celebrated  rock  e«- 
tiukhruh.  The  Arab  historians 
say,  however,  that  the  mosque 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Caliph  Abtl 
el-Melek,  the  work  being  begun 
in  G8<)  A.D.  Upon  the  sacred 
rock,  directly  under  the  dome,  is 
shown  the  *'  Footprint  of  Mo- 
hammed," where  the  foot  of  that 
prophet  left  the  earth  on  his  jour- 
nev  to  heaven;  and  near  by  the 
"  Handprint  of  Gabriel,"  where 
that  angel  seized  the  rock  and 
held  it  (town  when  it  was  rising 
with  Mohammed. 


**  According  to  the  treaty  of  ca- 

fiitulatlon,  in  virtue  of  which  the  city 
Jerusalem]  was  coded  to  the  Moslems 
...  it  was  agreed  that  a  f'pot  of  ground 
should  be  coded  to  Omar,  in  which  ho 
might  establii«h  a  place  of  prayer.  For 
this  purpose  the  site  of  the  old  Temple 
of  tne  Jews  was  assigned  him,  tnat 
spot  being  considered  sucred  by  the 
Moslems  on  accotmt  of  the  nocturnal 
visit  of  the  nrophet,  and  because  they 
then  wlsheu  to  concili.ite  tlie  Jews, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  spot  woa 
held  accursed  by  the  ('hristlans  on  ac- 
count of  the  Lord's  denunciation,  and 
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this  century,  and  are  the  finest 
of  the  kind  in  Palestine. 

Mount  Edgecumbe.  A  castellated 
mansion,  duting  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  seat  of  the 
EdsecumlH)  family,  near  Plym- 
outh, England.  The  grounds  are 
famous  tor  their  beautiful  views 
of  land  and  sea. 

Forthwith,  a  guard  at  ererr  gun  . 

Wan  placed  along  the  wall ; 
The  beacon  blazed  unon  the  roof 

or  Edgecombe's  loRy  hall. 

ifocottloy. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  A 
well-known  school  for  young 
women,  founded  in  1836.  It  is 
situated  in  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Mount  Hood.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Albert  Bier8tadt(b.  1829). 

Mount  Hope.  An  eminence  in 
Bristol  County,  K.I.,  nearly  op- 

g>8it«  what  is  now  called  Fall 
iver,  Mass.,  and  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  King  Philip,  the 
chief  of  tlie  Indian  tribe  of  the 
WampanoagH,  who  carried  on 
the  long  and  destructive  war 
with  the  earl^v  settlers  of  New 
England,  which  broke  out  in 
1G75,  and  is  known  as  "King 
Philip's  War." 


"Near  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Philip  fixed  hiM  wigwam  and  held  hla 
dusky  court.  He  hua  had  Irv'inir  for 
his  biographer,  Houtbey  for  hia  bard, 
and  Furreat  for  hla  ideal  repreaenta* 
tive.  In  hia  own  time  he  waa  the  pub- 
lie  enemv  whom  any  should  alay :  in 
oura  be  w  considered  a  martyr  to  the 
Idea  of  liberty  —  his  Idea  of  liberty  not 
differtng  from  that  of  Tell  and  Toua- 
aalnt,  whom  wc  call  heroea."      Drake, 

49*  *'  As  Philip  looked  down  fWim 
bis  scat  on  Mount  Hope,  that  glorious 
eminence,  that  — 

—  •  throne  of  royal  atate,  which  far 
Oatabone  the  wealth  of  Orrauaand  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest 

band. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and 

fold.'- 

M  be  looked  down,  and  beheld  the 
lorely  scene  which  spread  beneath,  at 
a  samraer  sunset,  the  distant  hlll-topa 
flittering  as  with  fire,  the  slanting 
Deams  streaming  acroaa  the  waters,  the 
broad  plains,  the  Island  groups,  the 
Ba)etUo  forest,  —  could  he  be  blamed 
If  bis  heart  bamed  within  bim,  aa  be 


beheld  it  all  passing,  by  no  tardy  pro* 
cess,  flrom  beneath  his  control,  into  the 
hands  of  the  stranger?  '* 

Edward  EvereU, 

Mount  Lander.  A  wclUknown 
picture  by  Albert  Bierstadt  (b. 
1829). 

Mount  Mario.    See  Monte  Mabio. 

Mount  of  Precipitation.  A  lo- 
cality fixed  upon  by  monastic 
tradition  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Nazareth  in  northern 
Palestine,  as  the  spot  to  which 
Jesus  was  taken  oy  the  Jews, 
with  a  design  to  cast  him  down 
"  from  the  brow  of  the  hill." 

Mount  Pleasant.  An  old  colonial 
house  in  what  is  now  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  Peim.  It 
was  built  in  1761,  and  was  owned 
for  a  time  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
ha\ing  been  confiscated  after  his 
act  of  treason. 

Mount  St.  Michael.  A  renowned 
caKtle-convent,  sittiated  upon  the 
summit  of  a  ph^turesquo  isoIate<l 
rock  of  the  same  name  rising  out 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  sands  in 
Norman<ly,  France.  This  shrine 
of  the  Archangel  Michaol  has 
l)een  for  centuries  the  resort  of 
thousands  of  pious  worshippers 
including  many  royal  pilgrims. 
The  convent  l)ore  the  name  of 
the  Marvel,  from  the  immense 
size  and  strength  of  its  walls. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was 
turned  into  a  prison.  St.  Mich- 
ael's  Mount  in  Cornwall  was  a 
dependency  of  this  monastery. 

From  various  letters  which  my  friend 
had  written  mo  from  this  nroud  eminence, 
I  had  formed  a  very  (llatlnct  idea  of  the 

Slace.    I  had  ImaKined  a  hill  nut  unlike 
fount  St.  I/ichel,  my  friend's  house  an- 
swering to  the  monastery  on  the  top. 

Harper's  iiagaxine. 

Mount  Sinai  (Convent).  See  St. 
Catherine. 

Mount  Valerien.    See  Mont  Va- 

LtRISN. 

Mount  Vernon.  The  estate  and 
home  of  George  Washington,  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  altout  15 
miles  below  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton.   It  was  named  after  Admiral 
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Vernon  of  the  British  navy.  The 
mansion  contains  many  interest- 
ing relics  connected  with  Wash- 
ington, and  among  others  the  key 
of  the  Bastille  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  hy  Lafayette.  In 
185(»  the  house  with  six  acres  of 
land  was  purchased  by  the  Ladies' 
Mount  Vernon  Association,  and 


the    property    of    the 


is    now 
nation. 

Tell  me,  ye  who  make  your  ploag  pll- 
crlniajre  to  the  Hliadcs  of  Vernon^  is  Wuith- 
In^ton  indeed  shut  up  in  tUst  cold  and 
narrow  house?  Tliat  which  made  these 
uicn,  and  men  like  these,  cannot  die. 

Edward  Everett. 

The  tree  who«e  branches  in  your  north 

winds  wave 
Dropped  its  younf;  blossoms  on  J/oiifi/  Ver- 

ncn's  grave.  Hhittier. 

As  from  the  frmve  where  Ilcnry  sleeps, 
From  Vft-non's  woopln«  willow, 

AntI  friMu  the  Kniftsy  pall  which  hides 
The  Sa^co  -f  M onticellu.  Wiittier. 

Mount  Zion.  The  chief  and  most 
interesting  of  the  hills  U|K)n 
which  Jerusalem  is  built.  It  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  the 
first  upon  which  buildings  were 
erected. 

Sin?,  hoarenly  Muse,  thnt  on  the  secret 

top 
Of  Orel),  or  of  Sinai,  didst  Inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taut;h  I  the  chosen 

seed 
In  the  boKinntng  how  the  heavens  and 

eanh 
llotu'.  <iut  of  Chaos;  or  If  Sion  hill 
I)eii;:lit  then  more,  and  Silou's  brook  that 

flow«*d 
Fnst  by  the  oracle  of  Ood,  I  thence 
Invoice  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 

Mitt<ni. 

Mountain  of  Light.     See  Kohi- 

NOOR. 

Mourning  Bush.  An  ancient  and 
celebrated  tavern  in  Aldersgate, 
London. 

Mousa  Castle.  A  Pictish  castle  on 
one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  said 
to  l>e  **  iierhaps  the  most  jwrfect 
Teut^mi(;  fortress  now  extant  in 
Euroi>e." 

Mouse-tower,  The.  [Ger.  Mause- 
thiniJi.]  A  tower  on  an  island 
in  the  Rhine,  supjwsed  to  have 
Iwen  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  some  of  the  robber-knights  of 
the  Khine.  The  ruins  have  been 
covered  with  stucco,   and   con- 


verted into  a  watch-tover.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  le^tnid 
of  the  cruel  Archbishop  Hattoof 
Mayence.  According  to  the  ftorjr, 
as  told  by  Southey  in  his  familiar 
ballad,  the  Bishop,  having buned 
alive  a  bamful  of  star^-ins  noor 
in  order  to  rid  himself  of  ttieiT 
importunities  for  footi  from  his 
well  -  ftirnished  granaries,  wu 
punished  for  his  cruel  act  by  be- 
mg  devoured  by  a  whole  armrof 
rats  in  his  tower  on  the  Rhine,  to 
which  he  had  fled  for  safety. 

"  FIv !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly."  quoUi  *♦, 
"Ten  thousand  nts  are  camtng  tiUi 

way — 
The  Lord  forgiva  you  for  yesterday!  ** 

*'I']I  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhfne,"  re- 
plied he, 

**  Tis  the  safest  place  In  Oermanr; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  ibwn  an 
steep. 

And  the  stream  Is  strong,  and  the  wst«r 
deep !  '*  Soiaher. 


"  It  appeam  to  have  been  bnlh 
in  tlie  thirteenth  centur}-  by  a  Bishup 
Siegfried  (full  200  years  after  the  dtain 
of  lilshon  Hatto),  aiung  with  the  oppo- 
site castie  of  EhriMifi'Is,  as  a  watcb- 
tuwer  and  toll-house  for  collecting  ibe 
duties  uiKjn  all  goods  whii:h  iiassed  the 
spot,  llie  word  niauM  in  proiMibly  only 
an  older  form  of  mmith^  duty  or  toll : 
and  this  name,  together  with  the  very 
unpo]>ular  object  for  which  the  tower 
was  erected,  perhaps  gave  rise  to  Ibe 
dolorous  story  of  Bishop  Ilntto  and  the 
rats.**  J/urntif't  Handbook. 

From  my  study  I  see  In  the  Ismp-tight, 
Deoccnding  the  broad  hall -stair. 

Gnive  Alice,  and  laufthlnit  Ailegra, 
And  hdith  with  golden  hair. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses; 

Their  anus  about  me  intwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  BUhop  of  lUngen 

In  his  Jioute'Tower  on  the  Khine. 

Lomiffdhit. 

Moyamenaing  Prison.  A  massive 
prison  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mozart  Hall.  A  building  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  devoted  to  lectures 
and  concerts. 

Mozzi,  Villa.    See  Villa  Mozzl 

Mucross  Abbey.  A  beautiful  and 
famed  monastery,  now  in  mins, 
situated  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland.  It  is  of  the*  fourteenth 
century.  The  best-jireserved  por- 
tion is  the  cloister,  which  consists 
of  22  arches.    The  whole  area  is 
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oovered  by  a  maffniflcent  yew- 
tree  of  a  pprowth  of  centuries. 

Mnessln,  The.  A  pictare  by  Jean 
Lton  G^rdme  (b.  1824),  the  French 
painter. 

Moff-hoose  Cluba.  The  Mug-honse 
club  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
clubs  in  London  early  in  tne  eigh- 
teenth centurv.  The  house  in 
Lone  Acre  derived  its  name  from 
the  &ct  that  each  member  drank 
his  ale  from  a  separate  mug. 
After  a  time  other  similar  clubs 
were  formed,  and  they  became 
intimately  connected  with  politi- 
cal events.  Their  tumults  and 
struggles  with  the  Jacobites  cul- 
minated in  the  serious  Mug-house 
riots  of  the  year  1716.  The  Mug- 
house  club  in  Long  Acre,  though 
subsequently  a  political  rendez- 
vous, was  not  such  at  Arst,  and  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  gentle- 
men, lawyers,  and  statesman. 
The  Club  in  its  early  days  is  thus 
descril>ed :  *•  They  nave  a  grave 
old  Gentleman,  in  his  own  gray 
Hairs,  now  within  a  few  months 
of  Ninety  years  old,  who  is  their 
President,  and  sits  in  an  arm'd 
chair  some  steps  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  keep  the 
whole  Room  in  order.  A  Harp 
plavs  all  the  time  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Room;  and  every  now 
and  then  one  or  other  of  the  Com- 
pany rises  and  entertains  the  rest 
with  a  song,  and  (by  the  by)  some 
are  good  >lastcrs.  Here  is  noth- 
ing drunk  but  ale;  and  every 
Gentleman  hath  his  separate 
Mug,  which  he  chalks  on  the  Ta- 
ble where  he  sits  as  it  is  brought 
in;  and  every  one  retires  when 
lie  pleases  as  from  a  Coffee-house. 
The  Room  is  always  so  diverted 
with  Songs,  and  drinking  from 
one  Table  to  another  to  one 
another's  Healths,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  Politicks,  or  any 
thing  that  can  sow'r  conversa- 
tion.^' 

Mulberry  Garden.  A  celebrated 
place  of  resort  and  entertainment 
In  London  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  now  included  in  the  gar- 
dens oi  Buckingham  Palace. 


Muleteer,  The.  A  picture  by  An* 
tonio  Allegri,  surnamed  Correg- 
gio  (1494-1^).  In  the  gallery  of 
Stafford  House,  London. 

Mulets,  Grands.   See  GRAin>8  Mu- 

LETS. 

Mulino,  n.    See  Mill,  Ths. 

Mungret  Priory.  An  interesting 
monastic  ruin  in  the  county  oi 
Limerick,  Ireland.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Pat- 
rick, and  is  undoubtedly  of  high 
antiquity. 

MUnster  Congress.  A  picture  by 
Gerard  Terburg  (1608-1()81),  the 
Dutch  ^enrc^painter,  and  consid- 
ered one  of  his  masterpieces.  It 
was  sold  at  the  Demidoff  sale  for 
182,000  francs,  and  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Murder  of  the  Innocents.  See 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

Muro  Torto.  A  piece  of  broken 
wall  in  the  garden  of  the  Pincian 
Hill. 


"  At  the  farthest  point  of  the 
Pinclo  you  look  down  from  the  parapet 
upon  the  Jfuro  Tbrto,  a  roa«sive  frne- 
ment  of  the  oldest  Roman  wall,  which 
luts  over,  as  If  ready  to  tumble  down 
oy  its  own  weight,  yet  seems  stIU  the 
most  indestructible  piece  of  work  that 
men's  hands  have  ever  piled  together." 
JIatcthome,  The  Marble  Fatin, 

Hence  tnming  to  the  right  ont  of  the 
Porto  del  Popolo,  we  came  to  Justinian's 
garden  nocre  the  Muro  Torto,  so  promi- 
nently built  AS  tlireatening  every  moment 
to  fall,  yet  standing  so  for  thcoe  thousand 
years.  John  Evelyn,  1644. 


"Vainly  have  the  antiquaries 
puzzled  themselves  to  conceive  them 
with  what  intention,  or  by  whom,  this 
piece  of  deformity  was  made,  wheth- 
er originally  built  in  this  strange  shape, 
or  whether  fallen  into  it  by  tithe  or  ac- 
cident." Eaton. 

Mus^e  du  Iiouvre.  A  vast  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  in  Paris,  oc- 
cupying almost  the  whole  of  the 
Louvre  Palace  and  Louvre  Gal- 
lery.   See  Louvre. 


"Asa  whole  It  Is  perhaps  the 
finest,  and  as  regards  numbers  the  lar- 

f^est  in  Europe,  although  it  must  yield 
n  Italian  art  to  those  of  the  Vatican 
and  Florence ;  in  Dutch,  to  those  of  the 
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Hagnci  AmBterdam,  uid  Antwerp ;  in 
Roman  anUquiUe«,  to  the  Museunaii  of 
the  Capitol  and  Vatican  at  Rome,  and 
to  that  of  Naplee ;  and  In  Greek  sculp- 
ture, to  the  uritiah  Museum.  Most  of 
the  ol^jects  are  set  out  and  exhibited  to 
the  best  advantage  In  splendid  rooms. 
Under  Napoleon  HI.  the  whole  was 
re-arranged,  whilst  very  great  additions 
wore  mtuXn  in  every  department,  espe- 
daily  in  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Etruscan,  —  among  them  the  magnifi- 
cent collections  of  the  Marquis  0am- 
pana,  of  Itume,  purchased  in  1861  for 
nearly  200,000/.,  which  form  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  Mus^e  Napo- 
Itou  lU."  Afurray't  Handbook. 

Mus^e  du  Iiuxembourg.  [Mu- 
seum of  the  Luxembourg.J  A 
gallery  of  paintings  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace,  Paris. 


"  This  gallery  contains  what 
are  considered  to  be  the  best  works  of 
living  French  painters ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years  from  the  death  of  an 
artist,  bis  works  may  bo  transferred  to 
the  Louvre.  This  gallery  dates  from 
1818,  and  the  works  have  been  mostly 
purchased  after  the  annual  exhibitions 
under  the  sulection  of  a  Jury  composed 
chiefly  of  members  of  the  Intftltute. 
Until  lately  the  pictures  selected  were 
almost  entirely  uf  the  school  of  the 
Empire  and  Kestoration  —  enormous 
classical  or  academic  subjects.  Of  late, 
however,  this  system  has  been  departed 
from,  and  the  collection  Is  now  a  fairer 
representation  of  the  French  school  of 
the  day."  Murray'a  Handbook, 

Museo,  El.  [The  Museum.]  The 
royal  picture-gallery  of  Madrid, 
Spain,  and  one  of  the  richest  col- 
lections in  the  world.  Of  the 
building,  Fergusson  says,  '*  If  not 
quite  successful  in  design,  it  has 
so  many  good  points  about  it  as 
to  be  well  worthy  of  study."  The 
gallery  contains  a  vast  number 
of  pictures  by  Spanish  and  Italian 
artists. 

Museo  Borbonico.  [Bourbon  Mu- 
seum.] A  celebrated  museum  of 
antiquities,  sculptures,  paintings, 
goms,  etc.,  in  Naples,  Italy.  It 
received  its  name  from  Ferdinand 
I.,  in  1816,  who  placed  in  it  the 
royal  collectionsof  antiquities  and 
pictures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
relics  found  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  are  deposited  here.  This 
museum  is  now  called  Museo  No- 
xionale. 


Mnseo  Oapitolino.  [CwpitdUM 
Museum.]  A  gallery  ox  scdI]^ 
ture,  —  the  Museum  of  the  Ctn- 

'  tol,  —  at  Rome.  It  was  besonW 
Pope  Clement  XII.,  and,  ttUHira 
not  so  extensive  as  that  of  ue 
Vatican,  is  a  most  interestixig  col- 
lection. 

Museo  ChiaramontL  An  tpsrt- 
ment  in  the  Vatican,  Rome,  flUed 
with  sculptures,  arranged  hj 
Canova.  it  was  founded  by  Pope 
Pius  VIII.,  and  derives  its  Dsmd 
from  that  of  his  family. 

49"  "  ^ere  are  some  ■eren  hniidred 
pieces  of  sculpture, — all  worthy  of  a* 
ami  nation,  manv  of  them  carious,  asd 
some  of  them  of  greM  meiU.** 

Museo  Gregoriano.    See  Etbub- 
CAx  Museum. 


Museo    Nazionale. 
Borbonico. 


See  MusBO 


Museo  Pio-Clementino.  A  mn- 
seum  in  the  Vatican  Palace  at 
Rome,  so  called  from  the  two 
popes  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius 
Vl.,  who  made  largo  donations 
to  it.  It  contains  the  most  mag- 
nificent collection  of  ancient 
sculpture  in  the  world,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Torso  Belvedere,  the  Meleager, 
the  Antinous.  the  Laocoon,  and 
the  Ai)ollo  Belvedere. 


"  This  is  bv  far  the  most  cxt«o- 
slve  collection  In  tne  Vatican.  Besides 
the  Cortile  of  the  Belvidere  ...  it 
comprises  the  Hall  of  Animals,  the 
Gallery  of  the  Muses,  the  Circular 
Hnll,  the  Ilnll  of  the  Greek  Cross,  the 
Ilnll  of  the  Biga,  and  the  Grand  8tair- 
case.  In  point  of  architecture,  these 
are  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the 
whole  Vatican,  and  the  visitor  knows 
not  which  most  to  admire,  the  innn- 
mcrablo  works  of  art  which  solicit  bis 
attention,  or  the  spacious  courts,  and 
the  noble  apartments  around  and  in 
which  they  are  distributed.** 

milard. 

Museum,  The.  1.  Tliis  renowned 
institution  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Alexandria  was  a  famous  seat  of 
learning,  where  for  a  long  time 
flourished  literature,  science,  and 
all  branches  of  philosphy.     Ac- 


to  Strabo,  the  Hussum 
ujp  aftrnctOK  ■nrronnded 
'or,  and  the  b 


I 

hOl  In  Atbena,  Oieece, 
'Mt  of  the  AciopoliH. 
irell-kDoirn  edifice  on  Tie- 
beM,  BoatoD,  Masa.,  lued 
itricsl  puTpoaes,  and  oon- 

t,  moaeum  of  curloaltieg 


M  Brttob  MumrM,  Ih- 

lammt,  SLOim  Hubtoh, 

Houttif,  eto. 

UL    A  plain  edlBee  In 

.HaaB-iContainliiEanoble 

«dtoi ■ -*  -'— 


Inaio  Master.  A  ptctare  lij  Jan 
StaeD  <ia28-ie79},  the  Dutebmnr* 

enter.  IntbelfMioiiaiaaUeiy, 
ndon. 
Mnaldora.  An  admlied  pictnra  by 
Thomaa  O^naboniuBh  (ITW-ITS^. 
In  the  National  GalleTj,  London. 
•«-  "  HU  [OnhiilMraiitb'iT  KWM- 
dora  hH  aacti  dtUcue  Am  uB  h  Is. 
UlUnnt  ■  bwd  tbu  *be  l>  no  ilisple 

KrrUe  OroTO.  A  manatoii  near 
XouKbail.  Ireland,  near  Cork, 
once  the  home  o[  Sir  Walter  B*- 
letgh.  It  derlvea  Ita  name  from 
the  loxnrlant  growth  of  the  myr- 
tlea  by  which  ft  is  nearly  corered, 
and  Bome  ol  which  are  nearly  30 
feet  high. 
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ITaff'a  Head.    A  former  tavern  in 
London. 


ITamur,  Siege  of. 
Nauub. 


See  SiEOB  OF 


ITando'a.  A  noffee-house  in  Fleet 
Street,  Loudon,  formerly  much 
frequented  by  professional  loun- 

eers.     It  is  no  longer  a  coffee- 
ouse. 

4^  "  The  lawyers  dlscuMed  law  or 
literature ;  criticised  the  last  new  play, 
or  retailed  the  ft^shest  Westminster 
Hall  *  bite  *  at  Nando* 9  or  the  Grecian, 
both  close  on  the  purlieus  of  the  Tern- 

fJe.  Here  the  young  bloods  of  the 
nns-of-Court  paraded  their  Indian 
gowns  and  lace  caps  of  a  morning; 
and  swaggered  in  their  lace  coats  and 
Mechlin  ruffles  at  night,  after  the  the- 
atre." National  Review. 

Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.  A 
picture  by  Paul  Delaroche  (1797- 
Ibot)),  the  eminent  French  his- 
torical painter. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Benjamin  Rob- 
ert Haydon  (1786-1846). 

Narcissus.  An  ancient  marble 
statue  su])posed  to  be  the  copy  of 
a  work  by  Praxiteles,  the  Greek 
sculptor  (b.  3y2?  B.C.).  It  is  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 
[Galled  also  Patif  and  Bacchua.j 

Narcissus  and  Echo.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turn- 
er (1775-1851),  the  English  land- 
scape-painter, and  regarded  one 
of  his  best  works. 

Narragansett  Fort.  A  ruined  In- 
dian fortress  near  Kingston,  R.I., 
the  s<'.ene  of  one  of  the  most 
desperate  conflicts  between  the 
early  colonist  of  New  England 
and  the  Indian  tribes  during 
"  King  Philip's  War."  The  fort, 
of  which  a  lew  remains  still  ex- 
ist, was  taken  by  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  men  in  De- 
cember, 1675. 


Nashville,  The.  A  noted  prtt»- 
teer  of  the  Confederate  navjin 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  GDm 
was  one  of  the  most  activo  sod 
formidable  vessels  afloat,  but 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Montauk,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Worden. 

Nassau,  John,  Duke  of,  and  hit 
Family.  A  family  pictore  bv 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (1599-1641), 
and  one  of  his  grandest  compo- 
sitions.   Now  at  Panahanger. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  A 
fine  building  on  Fourth  Are* 
nue,  New  York,  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  American 
art. 

National  Cemetery.  A  national 
burying -ground  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  containing  the  bodies  of  16^ 
000  soldiers,  who  fell  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion. 

National  Gallery.  A  collection  of 
paintings  and  works  of  art  in 
London.  It  originated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  was  founded  in 
1824.  The  building  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  was  erected  1832- 
38. 

4^  **  It  poMesscB  windows  wlthoai 
g1aB«,  a  cupola  without  »izc,  a  portico 
without  height,  pepper.bozo*  withoat 
p4fpp«r,  and  the  finest  alte  In  Europe, 
without  any  thing  to  show  upon  it.*'^ 

AU  the  Tear  Round, 

National  Gallery  of  Statuary.  A 
semicircular  chamber  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  formerly  tne 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  that  body  sat  for 
32  years.  In  18H4  the  room  was 
set  apart  as  a  hall  of  statuary. 
It  contains  statues  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  re- 
public, and  of  the  colonial  period, 
contributed  by  the  different 
States. 
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National  Monument.  A  memo- 
rial structure  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, b^i^n  in  1822,  in  honor  of 
tiiose  British  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  was 
designed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  but  for  want 
of  funds  the  building  is  still  in 
an  unfinished  state. 

National  Monument.  An  impos- 
ing memorial  structure  of  giau- 
ite,  erect e<l  on  Cemetery  Hill, 
Gettyalmrg,  Penn.,  in  honor  of 
the  Union  soldiers  who  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country  at  this 
place  in  the  great  battle  of  July 
3, 1863.  It  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  enclosure,  which  contains 
the  bodies  of  some  3,500  soldiers, 
representing  eighteen  Nortberu 
States.  The  monument  bears 
upon  its  base  the  famous  words 
ol  President  Lincoln,  delivered 
at  the  consecration  of  the  ceme- 
tery in  November,  1803. 

National  Portrait  Qallery.  An 
interesting  gallery  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London, 
founded  in  1858. 

National  Boad.  An  ancient  na- 
tional highway,  established  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  once  a 
great  thoroughfare.  It  extended 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  througli 
Frederick,  Cumberland,  and 
Wheeling,  to  Columbus,  O. 
Sometimes  called  the  old  Cum- 
berland Road. 

Nativity,  The.  [Ital.  n  Pretepio, 
Fr.  La  Xaticit*^.]  A  very  com- 
mon subject  of  representation  by 
the  great  medinival  painters,  ex- 
hibiting, under  varions  aspects 
and  circumstances,  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Of  the  numerous  pic- 
tures treating  of  this  subject,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  more  noted. 

But  for  the  occasion  and  the  npnollAtion 
it  would  be  quite  linpoMible  to  dUtinKUlsh 
the  loves  that  ^nort  r<>uiid  Vimuu  and 
Adonis  fh>ni  the  Chrrublin.  so  called,  that 
hover  above  a  Nativity ^  ur  a  RIpoMo. 

Mn.  Jameatm. 

Nativity t  The,  A  celebrate<l 
picture  by  Correggio.  See  Notte, 


Nativity,  The.  An  admired  pio- 
ture  by  Mariotto  Albertinelll 
(1474-1515).  In  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Nativity,  The,  A  well-known 
picture  by  Giulio  Romano  (141)3- 
154()),  which  formcrlv  belonged 
to  Charles  I.  of  England.  Now 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Nativity,  The,  A  picture  by 
Albert  DUrer  (1471-1528),  the 
German  painter  and  engraver, 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Herri  de 
Bles.  It  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter  at  Bur- 
leigh House,  England. 

Nativity,  The,  An  altar-piece 
with  wings,  executed  by  Hugo 
van  der  Goes  (d.  1482),  the  Flem- 
ish i)ainter,  for  the  church  of  the 
Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
at  Florence,  Italy,  where  it  is  still 
preserved. 

Nativity,  The,  A  small  triptych 
altar-piece,  representing  the  Na- 
tivity, a  Dead  Christ  in  the  lap  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Christ  appearing 
to  his  mother  after  tlie  licsurreo- 
tion,  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
(d.  1464).  It  wan  presented  by 
Pope  Martin  V.  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  afterwards  was  brought  to 
France,  and  is  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

Nativity,  The,  A  wall-paint- 
ing by  Nabor  Martin  (1404-1453), 
a  Flemish  painter.  In  the 
**  Grande  Boucherie  "  at  Gheut, 
Belgium. 

Ivativity,  The,  A  picture  by 
Gheerardt  David  (1484-1523),  a 
Flemish  painter.  Now  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Nativity,  Cave  of  the.    See  Cave 
OF  THE  Nativity. 

Nativity,  Church  of  the.  This 
splendid  basilica  at  Bethlehem, 
tne  oldest  specimen  of  Christian 
architecture  in  the  world,  was 
built  bv  the  Empress  Helena  in 
327  A.I).  In  consequence  of  its 
being  used  by  all  sects  alike,  the 
church  is  now  in  a  state  of  neg- 
lect. Connected  with  it  is  a 
chamber  which  was  formerly  the 
•study  of  Jerome.  In  the  church 
is  an  altar  reputed  to  be  upon  the 
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•pot  where  were  tmiiad  tbe  30,000 
eUldren  masMcreU  by  order  of 
Herod.  There  la  alio  here  m  low 
vault  kaown  ai  the  Chapel  0/  the 
NaUnity,  witbiil  which  1»  a  inalble 
Blab  beaiiug  the  imcrlptlDii,  "  Hie 
do  Virgine  MktU  Jeaus  Chrlatus 
uauu  est "  ("  Here  Jeauii  Christ 
was  bom  ol  the  Virgin  Haiy"). 
Hore  la  also  the  amall  chapel  of 
the  Pnaepbtm,  or  "  UaDger,"  the 
maiwer  being  repreaented  bj  a 
inarble  trough.  Attached  to  the 
church  are  large  conventa  beloug- 
Ing  to  Boman  CathoUca,  the 
Oreek  Cburcb.  and  the  Anne- 


Hatnral  BrldKC.  1.  A  remarkable 
natural  curioalty  near  the  Jatnea 
Biver  In  Virginia,  about  12S  milea 
west  of  Richmond.  It  la  an  arch 
more  than  ZOO  test  la  height  Span- 
ning Cedar  Creek. 

UirouglTt™  1  al] ty  t™l!S  Bl ut' Bld^"" 

unU  Bridge,  art  peujfla  nba  luve  puHiI 


3.  A  cuiiosltj  of  nature  In 
Walker  County,  Ala.,  considered 
b;  many  as  remarkable  as  the 
celebrated  bridge  in  Virginia. 


NaTioeIla,Id.  [The  boat  or  barge.] 
A  celebrated  moeaic  now  in  the 
vestibule  of  8t.  Peter's  Cburcb 
In  Rome,  executttd  bv  O lotto 
03IS-1336S,  with  the  help  of  bis 
pupil  Pietro  Cavalllni,  and  repre- 
sent! ns  a  ablp  (symbolizing  tbe 
Churchlwith  the  disciples  upon 
an  attltated  sea.  and  the  SaFloiir 
raialngPeterrntm  thewavea.  On 
the  shore  opposite  is  a  flsberman. 
Several  figures  of  Fathers  are 
seen  in  the  sky  manifesting  aym- 
^thy  with  those  in  the  ship. 
The  wlnda  are  represented  belt — 

on  each  -'-*-  '-  '* —  * —  "' 


demon.  Tba  ptctore  hM  vnAw- 
gone  meh  iuJinriM  and npriHM 
Ui  make  any  critical  erttnala 
dUBcult. 


Dot  to  ba  mlitBkML.  The  BUM  nS 
ud  mon  calebnuad  ronuiLBIMka  h 
01oUo'amoulo(A.D.UM),BO«pkiil 
la  Uw  ponlco  ef  Bt.  P«mH  sMrtti 
■rch  oppoilu  to  tb*  principal  4aor. 
Tha  wsillniflit  In  tba  aonpi^tto  tf 
tU*  HiUe«t  la,  lencnlly,  '^LMd.Uf 
ma:  or  1  pariah.^  St.  Peter  la  riaU^ 
■maCbrM  I*  ■mublMoirt  bl*  tai 
la  lava  him.  ItlaeonaldeRdaaalna 
of  llM  Church  In  daoaai,  aaaiUcd  ly 

InterpodUon  of  ibalbdeemM':  astti 
Ihli aanaa  mnat  tba  tkH|ueBt  iiiiii— 
taUou  Id  oburcbM  b*  nDdsnwod." 

Jfra.AiHM. 

Navona,  Plaaaa.    See  Puzx*  H^ 

Naworth  Caatle.  The  aeat  of  ths 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  near  GiUland, 
Scotland. 

Naslonale,  Villa.  BeeTll.i.ARuLS. 

Necesaidadei.  A  palace  of  vaat 
size  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  used  tor 
the  meetings  of  the  Cortes. 

49-  "  Heoea  va  war*  drivwi  10  tba 
huge  paUce  of  Nenoldnde*,  wblch  U 
but  •  wing  of  a  building  IhM  po  KIu 
of  ronugal   ougbt  trar   to   be  rich 

i'!::"«'i.t:."!;."p;!'?  " 


night  on 


_.  lotbcTowi 
>f  BfmU  n 


tulf  par. 
>f  BbM. 


IcniglDFa  tblataor- 
MBce.  .  .  .  Atihougbibenalaea 
n  ittalncd  Mny  iblng  Ilka  iia  lUl 


in  the  form  of  a  i     of  that  great 


NeBTOtil,  VUla.    Boe  Tnj.A  H4an- 

Nelson   Column.      A   monument 

erect«d  in  1843  to  the  memory  <rf 
hOTd  Melson  in  Trafalgar  Bquaze, 
London,  and  support&g  aatatoa 
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I  wtah  thej  wonld  offler  the  Trqfaigar^ 
tqmmnt  PWar  to  theERypUant:  and  that 
both  of  the  hage,  ngly  monti«n  were 
lying  In  the  dirt  there  tEgyptl,  aide  by 
Hde.  ihaekeray. 

Nelson's  Pillar.  A  fine  Ionic  col- 
umn in  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
Ireland.  It  is  1^  feet  in  height, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Lord  Nelson,  leaning  upon  the 
capstan  of  a  ship.  The  pillar 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
city. 

Nepomuck.  See  St.  John  Nbpo- 
MUCK  and  Subime  of  St.  John 
Nkpomuck. 

ITeptune,  Temple  of .  SeeTEMPus 
OP  Neptune. 

Nero's  Gtolden  Hoose.  See  Goli>- 
EN  House. 

Nesle,  Tour  de.  See  Toub  de 
Nbsle. 

Neutral  Qround.  1.  The  name 
given  to  a  space  near  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  with  the  mainland.  It 
is  between  the  "  Spanish  lines  " 
and  the  English  "  Bock  "  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

2.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  which 
was  for  five  years  or  more  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  the  sct^ne 
of  constant  skirmishing  between 
the  Loyalists  and  Queen's  Ran- 
gers on  the  one  side,  and  the  pa- 
triot soldiery  of  New  York  and 
New  England  on  the  other. 
Cooper's  well-known  **  Spy  **  is  a 
"  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground." 

Nevskoi  Prospekt.  [The  New 
Prospect.1  The  principal  street 
and  public  promenade  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia.  It  is  four 
miles  in  length,  nearly  in  a  right 
line,  and  150  feet  in  breadth,  with 
a  double  carriage-way.  The 
houses  facing  upon  it  are  mag- 
nificent, and  some  of  the  fine.st 
churches  in  the  city  are  here  lo- 
cated. In  winter  the  display  of 
Rledges  and  costumes  which 
crowd  this  street  affords  one  of 
the  finest  spectacles  to  be  seen  in 
Europe. 


A  walk  in  BroadwRT  or  Ftftb  Avenne 
will  show  vou  damMM  and  damea  who 
will  remina  you  of  thoae  you  have  met  In 
Piccadilly  or  the  Buulevarda  ...  in  the 
Prater  or  I/evstoi  Protpelt.  Oaiaxy, 

The  day*  came  and  went;  fuhlonable 
equipages  forsook  their  summer  ground  of 
the  Island*  and  crowded  the  Nevskoi  jfrot" 
peJtt :  the  nights  were  cold  and  raw,  the 
sun's  lessening  declination  was  visible 
(turn  day  to  day,  and  still  Winter  delayed 
'to  make  his  appearance.    Bayard  Taylor, 

New  Abbey.  An  interesting  ru- 
ined monastery,  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  near  Dum- 
fries, Scotland.  Its  last  abbot  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's. 

New  Forest.  A  large  tract  of 
woodland,  the  greater  part  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Crown, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  South- 
ampton, England,  about  50  miles 
in  circumference,  originally  set 
apart  by  William  the  Conquer- 
or, and  of  much  historical  in- 
terest. 

This  is  the  place  where  William's  kingly 

power 
Did  fTum  their  poor  and  peaceful  homes 

expel, 
I'^nfTicnded,  desolate,  and  shelterless. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  fertile  tract 
Far  as  these  wilds  extend. 

Robert  Southey, 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  lineal 
descendants  («f  the  man  who  carted  off 
the  body  of  William  RufuR,  with  Walter 
Tyrrel's  arrow  sticking  in  it,  have  driven 
a  cart  (not  absolute! v  the  same  one,  I 
suppose)  in  the  Hew  FortUy  from  that  day 
to  tills.  Holtnu. 

New  Grange.  A  remarkable  Dru- 
idical  tumulus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  between  Drogheda  and 
Slane,  Ireland.  One  or  two  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  character  are  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  interior 
was  first  explored  in  1G99.  A 
long  gallery  opens  into  a  wonder- 
ful cave  or  stiorificial  chamber, 
where  more  than  2,000  years  ago 
the  Druids  held  their  solemn 
meetings. 


**  Of  their  Druidlcal  character 
no  one  can  entertain  the  remotest 
doubt;  thoy  would  carry  conviction 
to  the  most  sceptical,  even  if  ample 
corroborative  testimony  did  not  exist.** 

J^ir.  and  Mr».  Hall, 

New  Hall.    An  historical  mansion 
near  Chelmsford,  England,  once 
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belonging  to  tho  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  tho  scene  of  many 
interesting  incidents.  Only  a 
part  of  the  building  now  re- 
mains. 

ITew  Harmony.  A  celebrated  so- 
ciidist  community  established  in 
1^,  in  a  place  bearing  this  name 
in  Indiana,  purchaseu  by  Hol»ert 
Owen  (1771- 185H)  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  his  theory  of  societv. 
The  experiment  proved  entirely 
unsuccessful. 

New  Inn.  A  law  seminary  in 
London,  one  of  the  inns  of  Chan- 
cery. 

New  Iironsides.  A  noted  vessel 
in  the  United  States  navy  in  the 
Civil  War  of  iHiMU).  She  was 
the  tlag-shin  of  Admiral  Dunont's 
flotilla  in  tiic  attack  iiiK>n  the  de- 
fences of  Charleston,  S.C. 

New  Palace.  FGer.  dor  Koniffs- 
ban.]  A  splcmiid  palace  in  Mu- 
nich, IJavaria,  imitated  in  part 
from  tho  Palazzo  IMtti  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  built  in  18^k>. 


••  The  Xow  IloMidencc  is  not 
only  uiie  of  the  wundiTH  of  Munich, 
but  of  thf  world."         Bayard  Taylor. 

New  Palace  (at  Westminster).  See 
Westminstek  I*alacb. 

New  Place.  The  name  of  the 
house  which  Shake8i>care  pur- 
chased at  Stratford-on-Avon,  af- 
ter his  return  to  his  native  town, 
and  in  whi<'h  he  died.  The 
foundations  of  the  house  are  all 
that  now  remain.  The  site,  pur- 
chased by  public  8ub8<iription,  has 
iMjen  converted  into  a  pleasure- 
ground. 


'"  It  cent  Shftkcupemro  ilxty 
poundH  Hterlingr  ((>qual  to  ab<Mit  81,^>00) ; 
a  Minull  outlay  f(»r  tlit*  dwelling  of  a 
man  of  iu*  new  p<jiii<ei(isor'M  means  and 
capneity  of  enjoyment.  Xo  represen- 
tiition  of  the  hoUHe  an  it  wan  in  Shalcc- 
•peare's  time  is  Isnown  to  exiHt,  it  hav- 
ing been  altered  iidvr  his  death ;  yet 
it*  Mize  w^iiM  not  enlarged,  and  an  exit- 
ing repreM>ntatinn  of  it  in  its  last  con- 
dition shows  that  it  was  a  giKully  man- 
sion.'* Richard  Grant  WUiU. 

4^ "After  that  wo  wero  taken  to 
■ee  New  Place.    *Aiid  what  is  New 


Pbiec,*  yon  say,— *tlie  boDM  vtec 
Shakespeare  lived  ? '  Not  ezaetlj,  bit 
a  houae  built  where  hia  booae  wak  . . . 
We  went  out  luto  Bbafceapcare^  fv- 
deu,  where  we  were  abown  his  mai- 
berry,  —  not  the  one  that  he  pbalsd, 
though,  but  a  veritable  molbeny  pfani- 
ed  on  the  aame  spot.*' 

Jfrf .  n.  B.  Slaw. 

New  Tork  Univertity.    See  IJyi- 

VKBSlTr    OF    THE    CiTT    OP  XeV 

York. 

Newark  Castle.  This  Scottiih 
castle  on  the  river  Yarrow  wis 
formerly  a  royal  residence.  The 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  is  supposed 
to  have  been  here,  liatemiig  to 
the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
who 

"  Pas«ed  where  Newark's  atatdr  tower 
Looks  out  fh>m  Yarrow's  birkeu  bwaer." 

lUf^lns  (W»m  those  lofty  inx>vea, 

Heholil  a  rum  hoary, 
Tho  siiattered  trout  of  A'eitarl't  totrtr, 

Kenown'd  in  ISunler  story. 

Wbnitrorlk. 

Newbattle  Abbey.  Tlie  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Midlothian,  near 
Dalhousie,  Scotland. 

Newcastle  House.  A  famous  man- 
sion in  London,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It 
is  no  longer  standing,  its  site 
l)eing  occupied  by  Newcastle 
IMace. 

Newgate.  A  celebrated  prison  in 
Loudon,  and  the  oldest  in  the 
citv,  formerly  usenl  for  felons  and 
det)tors,  now  as  a  jail  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners  before  and 
after  trial  at  the  Old  Bailor. 
Many  distinguished  i>ersonshavc 
lN>en  imprisonetl  within  the  walU 
of  Newgate,  and  many  famous 
criminals  have  here  been  execut- 
ed. It  was  rebuilt  in  17TO-S0. 
Among  those  who  have  lieen 
imprisoned  hero  are,  Sackvillc 
the  poet,  George  Wither,  Penn, 
I>e  Foe,  Jack  Shepimrd,  Dr. 
DtNid,  I-iOnl  George  Gonlon. 
Newgate  prison  had  its  origin  in 
the  gate-house  of  New-(jate, 
which  w^as  one  of  the  princi|^l 
gates  of  the  City.  The  execu- 
tions which  formerly  were  car- 
ried out  at  Tyburn  now  take  place 
here. 
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'*  It  haa  A  most  Impoaing  ezte> 
rlor,  which  it  perhapi  its  grcatust  ui»e 
as  a  deterrer  from  crime,  and  thu  wont 
poaaible  interior."        OapL  William*. 


«tv^"  There,  at  the  very  core  of 
Ixmdon,  in  the  heart  of  its  buslneM  and 
aolmation,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of 
noise  and  motion:  stemming,  as  it 
-were,  the  giant  currents  of  ilfo  that 
flow  ceaselessly  on  from  different  quar- 
ters, and  meet  beneath  its  walls,  stands 
Newgate.*'  IHckent. 

9f^  *'  Newgate,  though  only  a  prison, 
and  pretending  to  be  nothing  else,  it 
still  one  of  the  best  public  buildinin  in 
the  metropolis.  .  .  .  There  Is  nothing 
Id  It  but  two  great  windowless  blockt, 
each  90  feet  tquare,  and  between  them 
a  Terr  commonplace  gaoler's  resi. 
denoe.^  Iergu4$OH. 

IHewQiMit  he  builded  fkire 
Forprlsonert  X»  live  In; 
Clirfttt-church  he  did  reoalre 
Chrintlan  love  fur  t<i  win. 
11  any  more  tuch  like  deedrt 
Wrre  done  by  Whittington: 
Which  Joy  and  comfort  breodet. 
To  tuch  at  looko  tliercon. 

AmmYmom. 

Tor  what  it  history,  in  fact,  but  a  kind 
of  ifatg<MU  calondnr.  a  n>t:i!iter  of  tho 
crimen  nnd  mifterles  that  man  hot  inflict- 
ed on  hit  icllow-man  ?  Ji'ving. 

NsT.  look  at  NnoQcUe :  do  not  the  oflT- 
scouriUKt  of  Creation,  whon  condcninrd 
to  the  KSllowft, at  if  they  were  n<>t  men 
but  Yermin,  walk  thither  with  decency, 
and  even  to  the  bcowIa  and  hooiinKt  of 
the  whole  rniverte  givg  their  ttern  ko<hI- 
nlvht  in  idlence  ?  Cartyle. 

The  drop  on  the  itonet,  of  the  blind  man't 

fttafT, 
At  he  tradet  in  hit  own  griePt  tacr^dneM ; 
The   brothcl't  thriek,  and  the  Nnrgate 

laugh.  Mn.  Browning. 

JfewBtead  Abbey.  An  anti(iuo 
building  near  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, originally  a  monastery, 
founded  by  Henry  II.,  celebrated 
as  having  been  once  the  residence 
of  Lord  Bvron,  and  in  which  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  poet  are  still 
preserved.  The  building  is  now 
the  property  of  Col.  >V'il(Iinan. 


Jfewstead !  fhtt  falling,  onoe  retplendcnt 

dome ! 
Beligion't    shrine  I    repentant    Ilrnr^-'t 

pride  I  Byntn. 

Through  thy  btttlcmont^.  IfewUead,  the 
hollow  wiudt  i»  hiAtle ; 
Thou,  the  hall  ot  my  fathert,  art  gone  to 
decay; 
In  thy  once  tmlllng  garden  the  hemlock 
and  thittle 
Have  choked  up  the  rote  which  Into 
bloomed  In  the  way.  ILid. 

What  made  my  heart,  at  Ntwttead^  taWe- 1 

tWl'II? 

*Twat  not  the  thought  of  Byron,  of  hit 

cry 
Stormily  tweet,  hit  Titan  atrony. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Newtown  Abbey.  A  picturesque 
mined  monastery  near  Trim,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland. 

Niagara.  A  picture  by  Frederick 
E.  Church  (b.  182G),  well  known 
through  frequent  reproiluction.H. 
Now  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
AVashington. 


"  Newttead  Abbey  it  one  of  the 
finest  tpeciment  in  existence  of  tbotc 
quaint  and  romantic  piles,  half  cattle, 
half  convent,  which  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  the  olden  times  of  Envland. 
It  ttands,  too,  in  the  midtt  of  a  levend- 
ary  nelghborhoo<l ;  being  in  the  heart 
of'^Bherwood  Forett,  and  Aurrounde<l 
by  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
band  of  outlaws,  so  famous  in  ancient 
ballad  and  nursery  tale."  Irving, 


"  Church's  yiaaara  was  Imme- 
diately recognized  as  tnc  fir»t  satlnfnc- 
tory  delineation  by  art  of  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  wondert  of  the  Western 
world,  and  this  is  in  Itself  extraordinary 
praise."  Tuckerman. 

JKg^  "  Mr.  Rutkin,  when  looking  at 
Church't  'Niagara,'  pointed  out  an 
effect  of  light  ui>on  water,  which  ho 
declared  he  had  often  teen  in  nature, 
etpecially  among  the  Swiss  waterfalls, 
but  never  before  on  canvas." 

7\urkfrman. 

Niagara,  The.  1.  A  ship  of  Com- 
modore Perry's  squadron,  which 
did  great  service  in  the  navnl 
battle  with  the  British  on  Lake 
Erie  in  1813. 

2.  An  American  man-of-war 
employed,  in  connection  with  the 
English  steamer  Af/atnemnon,  in 
laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable  in 
1857  and  1808. 

Niblo's  Qarden.  A  theatre  on 
Broadway,  .New  York,  chiefly 
used  for  s|>ectacu]ar  plays. 

Nickajack  Cave.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  Alabama  on  the  bortlers 
of  Georgia.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption or  improvement  upon 
**  Nigger  ,Tack,**  the  leader  of  a 
bantiof  negroes  who  frequented 
this  cave. 

Nicolas  des  ChampB,  See  St. 
Nicolas  pes  Champs. 
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Nicolas  da  Chardonnet.  A  church 
in  Paris,  rebuilt  in  1GS6-1709  in 
the  It^ian  style  of  that  time. 

Niddrie  Castle.  A  ruined  feudal 
stronghold  in  Scotland  not  far 
from  Linlithgow.  Here  Mary 
Queen  of  Si'ots  tarried  for  a  time 
after  her  escajH)  from  Lochleven. 

Niederwald.  The  name  given  to 
a  series  of  heights  and  also  to  a 
forest  near  Biugen  on  the  Rhine. 

Night,  The.  One  of  four  colossal 
figures  executed  l»y  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buouarotti  (1475-15(»).  In 
the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

49-  **The  fanraus  statue  of  the 
Night,  La  Xolte  di  Michelagnolo,  that 
vurk  known  by  name  to  all  who  have 
hoard  of  Michoi'l  Angelo.  Of  none  can 
It  be  oflSi-rtod  with  ko  much  Jiiflticc  that 
he  alone  could  have  proiluced  it." 

Grimmt  Trant. 

Michel '«  yiffht  and  Day 
And  Dawn  and  Twilight  wait  in  inarlilo 
Bconi.  Mrs.  Brotening. 

Night,  The.  A  celebrated  bas- 
relief  bv  Albert  Bertel  Thor- 
waUlscn  (1770-1844),  the  Danish 
sculptor.  It  is  well  known  by 
engravings. 

Night.  A  picture  by  Sir  Edwin 
LauilfM^er  (180:{-lR7o),  the  cele- 
brated Englisli  painter. 

Night-'Watch,  The.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Ucmbrandt  van  Ilvn 
(1007-1069),  the  Dutch  painter,  the 
larg«»st  ho  ever  jiaintetl,  and  re- 
garded as  his  cbii'f  work.  It  is 
in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery. 

Nile,  The.  A  colossal  marble  sta- 
tue discovered  duriii;^  tlio  i)ontill- 
<!ate  of  Leo  X.,  and  now  in  the 
Vatican,  Home. 

JOS"*  **  A  grand  rcolininfl^atatnc  called 
*  The  Nile,'  a  copy  of  wliicli  Ih  in  tlie 
TuilcricD.  Noiliing  could  be  more 
irraceful,  more  fluid,  than  th<>i«c  iufuntilo 
diminutive  creaturea  playing  around 
this  large  body;  nothing  could  better 
cxprcM  tlio  fulne^it,  the  rcpoac,  the  in- 
detlnablc,  the  almocit  divine  life  of  a 
river."  Taine^  Trant. 

Nilometcr.  [Arab.  JM7.vrrfs.]  This 
celebrated  structure,  situated  on 
the  island  of  lloda,  near  Cairo, 


Egypt,  ierves,  as  its  naiiia  faidi- 
cates,  to  measure  the  height  o( 
the  water  in  the  Kile,  it  oon- 
sists  of  a  square  well  or  chamber, 
within  which  is  a  pillar  graduated 
into  cubits  feach  21  7-16  hidiei 
long),  those  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pillar  being  subuivided  into 
24  digits  each.  Every  day  dm^ 
ing  the  period  of  the  inui^ 
tion  criers  proclaim  tbrouch  the 
streets  of  Cairo  the  height  to 
which  the  water  has  risen,  as  in- 
dicated by  tlie  Nilometer;  and 
when  it  nas  reached  a  certain 
height  the  canals  are  open^,  and 
the  water  flows  over  the  land. 
The  usual  height  to  which  the 
water  rises  (during  the  inunda> 
tion)  at  Cairo  is  from  24  to  26  feet. 
The  dat«  of  construction  of  the 
Nilometer  at  Roda  is  assigned  to 
the  ninth  century. 

JK9^  Among  other  Xllometen  wm 
one  at  Memphis  in  the  time  of  tb« 
Pharaohs,  one  at  Ilithyia  In  the  time  of 
the  l*toieralef),  and  one  at  Elephanlioi 
during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Romaa 
emperors. 

*^  *•  We  crowed  by  a  ferry  host 
to  the  inland  of  Roda,  to  see  the  Kilo- 
meter, which  1  was  surprliicd  to  find  a 
very  pn'ttv  place;  a  damp,  dim  cbam- 
ber,  tuftea  with  water-weedp,  it«q> 
stairs  down  into  It,  and  a  green  pool 
and  mud  at  the  bottom ;  in  the  centre, a 
gruduatoil  pillar;  in  the  four  sides  of 
the  chiunbor,  four  pointed  arches,— 
one  filled  in  with  an  elegant  gratlos; 
round  the  cornice,  and  over  the  arcbet, 
Cutlc  inflcriptions;  and  in  two  of  the 
niches,  within  the  arches,  similar  in- 
scriptions. The  cr>'pt-likc  aiii>eci  of 
the  chamber,  with  Its  aquatic  adorn- 
ments of  weeds  and  mo8iK>s,  —  so  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  its  purpose, 
—  was  charming."        Jiitt  Jfaritntu*, 

Nimes  Arena.    See  Arb^a. 

Nina,  The.  One  of  the  three  ves- 
sels with  which  Columbus  act 
sail  for  America  from  Pales, 
Smin,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1402. 
The  2iina  was  commanded  by 
Vinceute  Yauez  Piuzon. 

Nine  Ijadies.  The  name  given  to 
a  so-<ralled  Druidical  circle  at 
Stanton  Moor,  England.  It  is 
formed  of  a  circular  mound  of 
earth,  about  30  feet  in  diameter, 
on  which  the  upright  stones  are 
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placed  at  irregular  distances.  In 
the  centre  are  the  remains  of  a 
sepulchral  mound. 

Kiobe.  A  celebrated  group  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  now  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Uffizi  Palace  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  representing  Niobe 
mourning  the  death  of  her  chil- 
dren slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana. 
It  was  found  at  Rome  in  1583. 


*'  I  Mw  nothing  here  so  grand 
••  the  group  of  Niobe;  if  statues 
which  are  now  dii^ointed  and  placed 

3ui-distantly  round  a  room  may  be  so 
lied.  Niobe  herself,  clasped  by  the 
arm  of  her  terrified  child,  is  ceruinly 
a  group,  and,  whether  the  head  be 
original  or  not,  the  contrast  of  passion, 
of  beauty,  and  even  of  dresa,  is  admir- 
able.** Fortyth. 

**  The  NioU  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 
ChUdlras  nnd  crownlc»»  in  her  voIccIcm 
wuc."  Byron  {on  Rome). 

M^  "Xiobe  ...  is  true  troircdy. 
Bhe  is  bendinijr  over  her  youngest  child, 
who  clings  to  her  knees ;  and  while  in 
an  agony  of  maternal  luve  she  en- 
circles with  her  arm  the  most  helpless 
of  her  devoted  progeny,  conscious  dc- 
apnlring  inability  to  save  is  expressed 
in  every  lineament  of  the  living  marble. 
The  powerful  pathos,  and  the  dccp- 
aeatea  expression  of  agonizing  grief, 
which  sx>eaks  in  her  countenance  and 
gesture,  find  their  way  at  once  to  the 
heart."  Eaton. 


"  I  seemed  to  be  Ip  the  presence 
of  a  touching  domestic  tragedy,  told  in 
marble.  The  artist  appeared  to  be 
awallowed  up  in  his  work.  .  .  .  The 
mtO^'Bty  ^f  ^^^  subicct  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  chisel  and  guide  its  edge.  .  .  . 
The  grief  of  Niobe  is  feminine,  deep, 
overwhelming,  and  hopeless,  but  not 
fierce  or  struggling.  This  exquisite 
group  is  not  very  happily  placed :  the 
figures  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
oval,  the  Niobe  making  the  central 
point  of  interest,  — a  disposition  which 
seems  formal  and  unnatural." 

mUard, 


"No  wonder  the  strength  of 
that  woe  depicted  on  her  countenance 
should  change  her  into  stone.  One  of 
her  sons  —  a  beautiful,  boyish  form  — 
is  lying  on  his  back,  Just  expiring,  with 
the  chill  languor  of  deatn  creeping 
over  his  limbs.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
quick  whistling  of  the  arrows,  and 
look  involuntarily  into  the  air  to  see 
the  hovering  figure  of  the  avenging 
god."  Bai/ard  Taylor. 

Kiyernais  Ploughing.    Sco 

PliOUGHINQ  I3(  NiVIUINAIS. 


Noli  me  tangere.  FTonch  me  not.] 
These  words  of  Christ,  spoken  in 
the  garden  %o  Mary  Magdalene 
(John  XX.  17),  make  the  subject 
of  many  pictures  bv  the  great 
painters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of 
these  compositions  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  as  among  the 
more  celebrated,  the  following. 

Noli  me  tangere.  A  great  altar- 
piece  by  Federigo  Baroccio  (1528- 
1612),  once  very  celebrated  and 
well-known  from  the  tine  engrav- 
ing by  Raphael  Morghen.  ifow 
in  England. 

yoli  me  tanpere,  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-157(i),  representing 
the  Magdalene  as  kneeling,  and 
bending  forward  with  one  hand 
extended  to  touch  the  Saviour, 
who,  *'  drawing  his  linen  garment 
round  him,  shrinks  l)ack  from  her 
touch  —  yet  with  the  softest  ex- 
pression of  pity."  Formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Rogers,  the  noet. 
Now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Xoii  me  tanr/ere.  A  picture  by 
Rembrandt  (1G07-1G60).  In  the 
Queen's  Gallery,  London. 

Noli  me  taiujcre.  A  small  pic- 
ture by  Mariotto  Albertinelli 
(1474-1515),  the  Italian  painter, 
and  long  nttrilmted  to  Pcrugino. 
It  is  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Nonantum  Hill.  An  eminence  — 
so  called  in  colonial  times — near 
Newton  Corner,  Mass.  Here  the 
Apostle  Eliot  preached  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Nonnenwerth.  An  old  Benedict- 
ine nunnery  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Rhino. 

Nonsuch  House.  A  curious  build- 
inj^  that  once  stood  upon  Loudon 
Bridge.  According  to  Timlw,  it 
was  '*so  called  becan.se  it  was 
constructed  in  Holland  entirely 
of  wood,  and,  being  brought  over 
in  pieces,  was  erected  in  this 
place  with  wooden  pegs  onlv, 
not  a  single  nail  being  used  In 
the  whole  structure.  Its  situa- 
tion is  even  yet  ]X)intcd  out  by 
the  seventh  and  eighth  arches  of 
the  bri(lp^o  being  still  called  the 
Draw  Lock  and  the  Nonsuch 
Lock." 
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Noxuinoh  Palace.  A  roval  mansion 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.  in  a  lit- 
tle place  called  Codintone.  The 
palace  waa  so  named  in  conse- 
quence of  its  then  unequalled 
beauty.  It  was  taken  down  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Norfolk  House.  A  noble  house  in 
St.  James's  Square,  London,  so 
called  from  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  died  here  in  1701. 
George  III.  was  born  here  in 
1738. 

Norfolk  Street.  A  London  street 
associated  with  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley,  and  in  which  William  Penn 
formerly  lived. 

Norman's  "Woo.  A  mass  of  rocks 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  familiar  to 
many  through  Longfellow's  bal- 
lad of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus." 

It  vftin  the  schooner  Tlc^pcnw 
That  bailed  the  wintry  8ca. 

And  fast  through  the  inidnii:ht  dark  and 
drcnr, 
Throuch  the  whiittling  sleet  and  mow, 
Like  a  nncetcd  gliost  the  vessel  nwept 
Towards  tlio  reef  of  JVorman'«  UW. 

Long/ellotp. 

North  Star.  An  Arctic  exploring 
sliiji  employed  in  the  exi>editlon 
of  Capt.  Saunders  in  1841),  and  in 
that  of  Capt.  I'ullen  in  1852-54. 

Northumberland  House.  The 
city  residence  of  the  Dtike  of 
Northumberland,  Strand,  Lon- 
don. It  was  built  bv  Henry 
Howard,  the  Earl  of  N'orthamiv 
ton,  who  left  it  in  1(H4  to  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  when  it  received  the 
name  of  ^Suffolk  House,  It  was 
afterwards  bought  by  Algernon 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
from  whom  it  received  its  present 
name.  This  mansion,  called  the 
finest  great  historical  house  in 
London, "  commenced  by  a  How- 
ard, continued  by  a  Percy,  and 
completed  by  a  Seymour,"  has 
been  recently  destroyed. 

Jty  "  One  only  of  the  great  Strand 
palaces  hiin  6tir\'iVc'd  entire  to  our  own 
time.  Wc  have  all  of  us  seen  and 
mourned  over  Northumberland  House, 


one  of  the  noblest  Jscobem  buOdhip 
in  England,  and  the  most  pktaxv^m 
feature  of  London.  .  .  .  Ofall  the  m- 
baroua  and  ridiculous  injuries  by  iri^ 
London  baa  been  wantonly  mniUsled 
within  the  last  few  yeara,  tbe  dcstnu- 
Uon  of  Nortbnmberland  Houst  bn 
been  the  greatest."  Arv. 

Notch,  The.  [Known  also  as  the 
Crawford  Notch  in  distinction 
from  the  Pinkham  and  Francma 
Notches.]  A  grand  and  impra* 
sive  valley  between  WilleyMonn- 
tain  and  Mount  Webster  hi  the 
WTiite  Mountains,  New  Hamp* 
shire.  It  contains  the  famous 
Willey  House.  Bayard  Taylor, 
speakmg  of  the  view  loojdnK 
down  uiK>n  the  tremendous  gulf 
of  the  Notch  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Willard  (at  the  head  of 
the  Notch),  says,  "As  a  simple 
mountain  pass,  seen  from  above, 
it  cannot  be  surpassed  in  Switzer- 
land. Something  like  it  I  have 
seen  in  the  Taurus,  otherv^'ise  I 
can  recall  no  view  with  which 
to   compare   it."     See   Willey 

HOL'SE. 


*'  I  know  nothing  on  tbe  Rhine 
equal  to  the  view  from  Mount  Willard 
down  the  mountain  pass  called  tlte 
Notch."  Anthony  Troltopt. 

He  hears  the  echoes  of  a  horn  In  a  hill 
country,  in  the  A'oteh  mountains,  fur  rx* 
ample,  which  convert*  the  nionntxtiu 
lnt<»  an  ^olisn  harp,  and  this  Muprnuia- 
rnl  tiralira  n-Ktores  to  him  the  DortAa 
niytholupy.  Apollo,  Diana,  and  all  dlvbie 
hunters  and  huntresses.     R.  W.  Emenm. 

Notre  Dame.  [Our  I-Ady.]  A  name 
commonly  applied  in'  Frarice  to 
churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  >Vhen  the  name  is  usw 
in  literature,  unaccompanied  by 
any  designation  of  place,  refer- 
ence is  usually  intended  to  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  of  Paris. 
See  infra. 

Notre  Dame.  TOur  Lady.]  Tlie 
mo.st  celebrated  church  in  Paris. 
It  was  bepun  by  Pope  Alexsnder 
the  Thinl,  but  was  not  completed 
for  nearly  300  years  (not  until 
1420).  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  I^atin  cross.  The  exterior  is 
more  imposing  than  the  interior. 
The  principal  entrance  is  orna- 
mented by  r»as-reliefs  illustrative 
of  the  resurrection,  and  the  seven 
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lal  Yirtaes  with  their  oppo- 
Ices.  The  interior  is  richly 
.ed  with  ban-reliefs,  paint- 
andtculptures,  andmaffniO- 
roae-windowii  of  stained 
illustrating  sacred  history, 
church  is  surrounded  by 
ipels.  In  one  of  the  towers 
imous  bellt  weighing  32,000 
Is,  which  is  rung  only  on 
preat  occasions.  This  church 
sen  often  referred  to  of  late 
in  connection  with  P^re  Hy- 
le,  the  distinguished  monk 
ireacher,  whose  eloquence 
crowds  within  its  walls  un- 
independence  and  freedom 
•ech  brought  upon  him  the 
lict  of  his  superiors.  The 
h  has  suffereil  from  various 
tions,  and,  in  the  time  of 
tivolution,  from  wanton  des- 
on.  It  has,  however,  since 
been  restored  as  nearly  as 
»lo  in  accordance  with  the 
tsign. 

'*  We  had  been  mucb  disap- 
1  at  flr»t  bv  the  apparently  nnr- 
niU  of  the  fnteriur  of  thia  faroout 
;  but  now,  an  we  made  our  way 

the  choir,  fpizinM:  Into  clmpel 
inpel,  each  with  its  painted  wln- 
•  cruciAx,  its  pictures,  its  con- 
al,  and  afterwards  came  baclc 
e  nave,  where  arcli  rises  above 

the  lofty  roof,  we  came  to  the 
lion    that   it   was   very   sump. 

IlavDthome. 

"The  cathedral  of  Paris  was 
•d  at  a  time  when  the  architects 
>t  obtained  that  confidence  In 
irn  skill  which  made  them  after- 
complete  masters  of  the  con- 
re  difficulties  of  the  desitpi.  .  .  . 
ihedral  has  not  internally  the 
randcuras  the  other  throe  [tho)«e 
liens,  Churtres,  and  Uheimsj, 
externally  there  is  a  very  noble 
ity  of  outline  and  appearance 
lity  in  the  whole  design." 

FerguMton, 

'brfstmas  dav  I  went  to  ace  the 
all  of  Ni^rt  Dame.  ,  .  Thia  la  the 
tiurch  of  France  for  dlfcnlty,  hav- 
hdeacons.  Vicars.  Canons,  Prieata, 
iplaJ  >es  In  ftood  more  to  the  num- 
'27.  It  Is  also  the  palace  of  the 
hop.  Theyoiinff  klnKd^ula.KIV.) 
re  with  a  ffreat  and  martial  Ruanl, 
ered  the  Navf>  of  the  Church  with 
ind  fifes,  at  the  cea«lnff  f»f  which 
itertalned  with  the  church  muxlq. 
John  Ewelynt  Diary. 


In  these  flir  dimes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott  ( 

A  wisard  of  such  dreaded  fhme 
That  when,  in  Halamauca's  cave, 
Ulm  listed  his  mauic  wand  to  wavt. 

The  bells  would  ring  In  Ni^re  Dame  ! 

aeoU, 

Kext  year  as  I,  poor  sool,  by  chance, 
Thruogb  Paris  strolled  one  day, 

I  saw  him  ao  to  Notrt  Dame^ 
With  all  bis  court  so  fray* 

BirattQtTf  jVmt. 

And  when  the  morning  sun  was  bright. 
When  wind  and  wave  were  calm, 

And  flamed  in  thousand- tinted  light 
The  rose  of  JV'of  rr  Daame.  Hdmm, 

The  very  youth  of  the  schools  gave  an 
their  pipes  and  billlani<*  for  stime  Ume  and 
flocked  in  crowds  to  Xotn  Dame. 

Thaekiraif. 

Notre  Dame  [d'Amiensl.  A  mag- 
nificent Gothic  church  in  Amiens, 
France,  one  of  the  finest  church 
edifices  in  Europe.  It  was  found- 
ed in  12*J0.  It  is  larger  than  any 
cathedral  in  Europe  except  St. 
Peter's  and  Cologne.  Its  length 
is  409  feet,  and  the  height  of  its 
snire  422  feet.  It  is  decucated  to 
tne  Virgin. 


"  The  interior  Is  one  of  tbe  most 
magnificent  spectacles  that  architectur- 
al skill  can  ever  have  produced.  Tho 
mind  Is  filled  and  elevated  by  its  enor- 
mous height.  Its  lofly  and  many-col- 
ored  clerestory,  its  grand  proportions, 
its  noble  simplicitv.  .  .  .  Such  terms 
will  not  be  considered  extravasant 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  vault  is 
half  as  high  again  as  Westminster 
Abbey."  Wheweti, 

Notre  Dame  fde  Rouen].  A  fine 
Gothic  church  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  Rouen,  France,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  It  abounds 
in  profuse  ancT  elaborate  orna- 
mentation. 

Notre  Dame.  An  immense  church 
in  Montreal,  Can.,  the  largest  in 
America.  It  was  built  in  1824. 
It  is  255  feet  long  and  145  feet 
wide,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
10,000.  It  has  two  towers,  in  one 
of  which  hangs  tlie  largest  bell 
on  the  continent.  See  Guos  Boub- 

DON. 

Notre  Dame  de  Iiorette.    A  gor- 

?:eoa8l  V  decorated  modern  church 
n  Pans,  liegun  in  1823,  and  built 
in  imitation  of  the  smaller  Bo- 
man  basilicas. 
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Notre  IHane  du  Bpasme  lor  du 
Pftmoison].    See  Spasimo,  Lo. 

Notre  IHane  des  Viotoires.  [or 
Church  of  Petits  P^res.l  A  church 
of  the  Austin  friars  in  Paris,  com- 
pleted in  17J9. 


Notre  Dame,  Farvis. 
NoT&E  Dame. 


SeePARYXs 


Notte,  I<a.  [The  Night.]  A  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Nativity  by 
Antonio  AUegri,  sumamed  Cor- 
reggio  (14m-1534),  remarkable  for 
the  striking  effect  produced  by 
the  light  proceeding  from  the  in- 
fant Saviour.  This  picture,  is  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery. 

4^  "  Corregglo  haa  been  mach  ad> 
mired  for  ropreeentlDg  in  hii  famons 
Nativity  the  whole  picture  as  lighted 
bv  the  tflory  which  proceeds  fW)ni  the 
dlTine  Infant,  as  if  the  idea  had  been 
new  and  original.  It  occurs  frequently 
before  and  since  his  time,  and  is  found- 
ed upon  the  legendary  story  .  .  . 
which  describes  the  cave  or  stable  Ailed 
with  dazzling  and  supernatural  light.** 

4^  "All  the  powers  of  art  are 
here  united  to  make  a  perfect  work. 
Here  the  simplicitv  of  the  drawing  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  is  shown  in  con- 
trast with  the  foreshortening  of  the 
group  of  angols.  The  emitting  the 
light  fh>m  the  body  of  the  child,  though 
a  supernatural  illusion,  is  eminently 
successful.  The  matchless  beauty  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  group  of 
angels  overhead,  the  daybreak  in  the  1 


■ky,  md  the  whole  amnfaaat  of 
light  and  shade,  glv«  it  a  nght  to  be 
considered,  in  oonoepUon  at  least,  Os 
greatest  of  hla  [OcNrrMKio^]  worfci. 
.  .  .  1  oonalder  it  one  oxtM  mat  voria 
the  art  of  painting  has  to  boait  of.** 

Nosie  AldobrandinL    Bee  Aux)- 

BRAITDXKI  MABBIAGB. 


Nosae  di  Oana. 
AT  Gana. 


See  M4¥iififli 


Nuova  Oeraaalemme.  BeeHoini 
Sacbo. 

Nuremberg  XSgge.  Thenamsby 
which  are  known  two  cnriotisola 
watches  in  the  Qreen  Ysnlt 
(Griine  Gewolbe)  in  Dzwdei. 
They  are  so  called  from  their 
form  and  from  the  place  in  wMeh 
they  were  made,  in  1500. 

Nursery,    The.      A   building  in 

Golding  Lane,  London,  erMted 

during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

as  a  school  for  the  training  of 

children  for  the  stage.     It  wai 

standing  till  the  present  centniy. 

Nesr  these  a  Jfunery  erects  its  head, 
Where  quoenK  aru  formed,  and  tatxm  1m> 

roes  bred. 
Where  unfledged  actors  leara  to  taagk 

and  cry. 
Where  Infant  punks  their  tender  volMi 

tiTt 
And  little  Uaxlmins  the  gods  deQr. 


Nymphenburs.  A  royal  paUce  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  U 
Munich,  Bavaria. 
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Oak  HilL  A  beautiful  cemetery  in 
GeorgetowDt  D.G.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  eminent  men. 

Oak  of  Guernioa.  A  venerable 
tree  of  Guernica,  S]min,  cut  down 
by  the  French  in  1808.  Accord- 
inf(  to  Lal>or(le,  it  was  a  venr  an- 
cient natural  monument,  under 
this  oak  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  147(5,  swore  to  maintain  the 
municipal  laws  (fueros)  of  the 
Biscayans. 

Oat  qf  Guernica  t    Tree  of  holier  power 
llian  that  v*  hicb  in  D«>doim  did  eiisbrino 
(£k>  faith  too  fondly  deemed)  a  voice  di- 
vine. 
Heard  from  the  depths  of  Its  oeriol  bnwrr. 
How  canut  tliou  flourish  at  thl«  bliKhtlnK 
huar  ?  Wordncorth. 

Oak  of  Reformation.  A  tree  in 
Norfolk  County,  England,  associ- 
ated with  an  insurrection  in  1540, 
called  Rett's  Relwllion.  Kett 
held  a  court,  and  assemblies  of 
his  adherents,  around  this  tree; 
and  after  the  rel>ellion  was  finally 
BuMued,  many  of  the  insurgents 
were  hung  upon  its  branches. 

Oatlands.  An  ancient  royal  resi- 
dence near  Hampton  Court,  in 
England.  It  was  built  by  Henry 
VIII.,  but  is  no  longer  standing. 

Obelisk  of  Axum.  A  remarkable 
monument  at  Axum  in  Nubia, 
Africa.  It  is  the  only  one  now 
standing  of  a  group  said  to  have 
consisted  of  55. 


._  **The  most  exceptional  monu- 
ments in  the  world,  —  tne  obelisks  at 
Axum.  ...  Its  heiichl  [that  of  the  one 
now  stAndinK]  i«  60  feot,  its  width  at 
base  nearly  10,  and  it  Is  of  one  stone. 
The  idea  is  evidently  Egyptian,  but 
the  details  are  Indian.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
Indian  nine-storied  tm^iroila,  translated 
in  Eff>'plian  in  the  lirst  century  of  the 
Christian  era ! "  FerguHson. 

Obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  This  obe- 
lisk—  the  oldest  in  Egvpt— which 
with  some  mounds  is  al)out  all 
that  remains  of  Heliopolis  (that 


great  seat  of  learning  where  Plato 
andEudoxus  lived  and  studied), 
is  between  GO  and.  TOfeet  in  height. 
Tradition  speaks  of  another  simi- 
lar obelisk  which  stood  opi>osite 
this,  according  to  the  Egyp^i^'^ 
custom  of  placing  them  in  pairs 
at  the  entrances  of  their  temples. 


"  A  class  of  monuments  almost 
exclusively  Egyptian,  arc  the  obelisks, 
which  form  such  striking  objects  in 
front  of  almost  all  the  old  temples  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  two  finest  known 
to  exist  are,  that  now  in  the  piazza  of 
the  I^teran,  originally  set  up  by  Tbut- 
raes  III.,  105  feet  in  height,  and  that 
still  existing  at  Karnnc,  erected  by 
Thotnies  1.,  93  feet.  Those  of  Luxor, 
erected  by  Rhamscs  the  Great,  one  of 
wliich  is  now  in  Paris,  are  above  77  feet 
in  height ;  and  there  are  two  others  In 
Rome,  each  above  80  feet.  Rome,  in- 
deed, has  12  of  these  monuments  within 
her  walls,  —  a  greater  number  than 
exist,  erect  at  least,  in  the  country 
whence  they  came.  Their  use  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  that  of  monument- 
al piliara  recording  the  style  and  title 
of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his  piety, 
and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicat- 
ing these  monoliths  to  the  deity  whom 
he  especially  wished  to  lionor.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  all  the  pyramids 
are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  all  the 
obelisks  on  the  east.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  this  probably  arose  from  a 
law  of  their  existence,  the  wcsteni  side 
of  the  Nile  being  in  all  ages  preferred 
for  sepulture;  but  w^ith  regard  to  the 
latter  it  seems  to  be  accidental." 

Ftrgu89on, 

Obelisk  of  Ijuxor.  A  magnificent 
monolith  of  red  Egyptian  granite 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Paris.  It  was  one  of  two  obe- 
lisks of  the  same  shape  and  size, 
erected  in  1350  B.C.,  by  Ratncses 
the  Great,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ti^niple  of  Thebes  (now  Luxor). 
It  was  a  gift  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment from  Mohammed  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt ;  was  removed 
with  much  difficulty,  at  a  great 
cost;  and  was  raised'iu  its  present 
position  in  183G,  by  a  very  skilful 


ence  ut  Louis  Philippe  and 
penonB.  The  removal  of  ChlR 
obelisk.  ivhiEli  Is  74  (net  high  and 
welgliB  000,000  pounds,  eniiiloytid 
800  men,  and  cant.  Including  Ita 
elevation,  £MO,OOU.  Itwas  l)roufrlit 
to  France  in  a,  vewel  eipeciuly 
bnllt  tor  tlie  purpiMe. 
Obelisk  of  OnotaMii.  One  ot 
tlie  earliest  and  finest  ot  tlie 
E)(yptian  obelisks,  still  standlag 
*t  Hellopolls.  It  is  iDsctibed 
wit)]  tlie  uame  ot  Orsotasen,  < 


ling*  oolnmn  alowlv  n»»  to  B 
destined  placa.  TfaHatrarlf  m 
toiind  Id  any  writw  of  tbalptrisJ 
and  it  is,  aocoidliifi  to  nMas 


twelttli  dyoMty. 

17*"  It  U  SI  IMt  4  Inchg* 
wlilwul  llH>  prnmlJIan  wbk 
It,  «ul  Is  ■  •plRiiIld  blool 
wBHhln«  III  lom.    '-  — 


I    ot    the 


or  of  tb« 

Egyptian 

cnliinm  ol  tkU  granite,  linniglit 
(nun  HtftiopolU  to  B<iiiin  by  tlie 
EmnTorCaligula.nminoWBtand- 
inR  in  trout  of  St.  Patot's  Church. 
It  Is  |;U  (ect  In  hetaht,  and  its 
weight  Is  .160  tons.  Pliny  says 
(hat  tlio  sliip  whk'h  l>rouf;lil  t'le 
olHrlink  (rom  llellopollB  was  al- 
most as  long  as  ■■  tfie  liift  ride  ot 
th<-  jH>rt  ot  Uslla."  It  was  sno 
ccssfully  set  up  in  its  present 
poHilion  by  Doiiieiiii^o  Fonlana, 
and  It  is  iibout  tint  raising  ot  this 
olieliskthntthnfullowingfRmlliar 
story  1b  told.  The  citrmnony  liuv- 
ing  been  preceded  liy  liigli  mass 
III  St.  Petirr's,  and  Bolemn  bene- 
diction liRvIng  been  pronounced 
npou  Fontanaand  the  workmen. 
the  Pope  ordered  that  no  one 
should  siMak.  under  penalty  ot 
death,  vrfille  the  olwtlsk  was  be- 
ing raised.  But,  owing  to  the 
stretching  of  the  ropes,  the  Im- 
mense mass  dkl  not  quite  reach 
the  required  position,  and  the 
operation  would  have  tatleil,  had 


_.__  ot  till 

snring  troin  k  wuu  to  aupv^ 
the  triumphs  of  genfiii,  aod  W 
lower  Its  cl^ma. 
OtMUsk  oI  th*  I«t«ru.  An 
Egrpdan  monutnent  ot  red  gna- 
itt>.  nearly  ISO  feet  tn  bd^ 
originally  belonging  to  tbsnn- 
pie  ot  the  Sun  M  HelloroUl, 
removed  thenca  to  AlezwM 
liy  Cunstantine,  and  MlbMMUt 
ly  brought  to  Rome,  when  A  aw 
Btands  in  the  centre  of  the  Flm 
di Ban Otontnol.  ItisUwoldrt 
object  In  Korne,  being relanedlv 
aniiquatles  to  the  year '""  "  " 
when  It  was  erected  to 
ryofXholmesIV. 

'   ObeliBk   of  the   Monta  Csnlb. 
A  famous  Egyptian   i       * 


irlI«B.C 


iLch  formerly  stood  Tn  InW 
ot  the  Mausoleum  ol  AugoMHt. 
and  U  now  In  the  Plana  <■! 
Monte  Cavallo.  Rome.  It  «M 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  Eh- 
perorClaudins,  AD.  87. 
ObeliBk  ot  the  Flaaaa  del  FopoM' 
An  ancient  Egyptian  coluiiui, 
brought  from  Ileliopolis  to  BoM 
1>v  the  Emperor  Augnstn*,  bm 
letup  in  the  PlazzaofthePcoiila 
in  IWO.     It  la  ot  the  age  ot  MolM. 


hardly  A  irmec  of  dpoty  pnon  It.  It  I" 
Am  ttiinf  tbc  invclkr  ho  after  ilf 


Ooean,  The.  An  anno>plsw 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  laaDcbst 
March  19, 1803. 


i  October  Club.  A  Parliament^ 
inerorv>H."  Thts  suKgestlon  was  club  in  London,  flist  f"*^™ 
immediately  acted  upon,  and  the       about  ISOO,  in  the  r«igii  at  Vlt 


ODB  Zl 

.  and  Hbt7.  Its  meet- 
9  ttnt  held  at  the  Ball 
and  afterwardi  at  the 
)  King  Street,  We»tmln- 
e  influence  ol  Swift  bad 
do  with  the  tinal  breah- 
r  the  October  Club;  the 
lent  Jacobites  aecedtng, 
ting  the  "March  Club. 

in  "The  National  R»^ 
ina  deacribeB  the  Octo- 
:  "  ThH  high-flylag  Tory 
zentleuiBD  and  country 
drank  the  health  of  tU« 
ometlliieB  over  th«  wa- 
ter, —  and  flustered  him- 

btimpen  Id  honor  ol 
everell  and  the  Church 
id,  with  true-blue  sgilrita 
n  kidnriy,  at  the  October 
icfa,  like  the  Bec[-St<-ak 
9  na:ned  alu-.t  tlie  chcvi  . 
1  It  wa«  faiueii ,  —  OcUr- 
'I  rather,  on  account  of 
titles  o[  the  alo  which  ' 
itwrs  drank.  Tlie  ISO 
Tories  to  the  backbone, 
er  llie  ainre  name,  met 
t  Tavern  in  King  Street, 
Bter,  were  of  opinion 
party  Ui  which  they  be- 
ere  too  backward  in 
;  and  turning  out  the 
ind  they  i^ve  InHnltc 
o  the  Tory  administra- . 

enihjp  of  Harley,  St. 
id  Harcouct,  in  ITIO. 
.inlstration  were  for  nro- 
moderately  with  their 
id  lot  tcenerally  repla- 
i>nents  with  paTtlsann.  I 
iber  Cliih  were  for  im-  1 
iiuiieachliii;  every  i 
jf  the  WhiB  party,  an<I 
Jg  ont.  without  a  dar'n 
xry  placHinan  who  did 
their  colors,  and  about 

e  »n  pli«aed  here  with  an 
lb;  that  li,  >  HI  of  mbovt  a 

rink  Ocliibcr  bwr  at  hnmr. 


■  i-l-i/n,  February,  niO-U). 

A  well-known  theatre 


(n  Paris,  originally  Intended,  as 
the  name  indicates,  for  mualo 
only,  but  osed  lor  regular  dra- 
matic performances.    It  has  been 


first  produced  here  in  i; 
Odeum.  A  structure  In  ancient 
Athens,  Greece,  built  by  Pericles, 
and  duslsned  (as  the  name  in> 
pitas,  ^ii)  for  musical  perfotm- 
ancea.  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
circular  roof,  constructed  w^th 
the  masta  and  yards  of  the  Per- 
sian ship*  wbl^  were  captured 
at  Salamls.    Nothing  remains  r' 


e  Ode 


s.    Nothing  remains  of 
m,  but  It  has  given  it« 


the  courtiers  In  attendance  upon 
Louis  XIV. 


ChnthBin;  Hiwni  knowltdir  ot  the  (Eil- 
df-Batfla  lb*  Pnmli  Clieilnriil,        Ibid. 

(Bnone.  A  life-atze  statue  by 
Harriet  Hosiuer  (b.  18.11).  In  the 
Mercantile  library  building,  St. 
T»u1h,  Mo. 

OlaTo's,  8t,    See  St.  Olavb's. 

Old  Ballej,  The.  1.  A  Htreet  In 
Lonrlon  extending  from  Luilgat^- 
hill  to  Newgate  Street.  It  has 
Iven  the  scene  of  many  memora- 
ble exwutions. 

8.  The  Old  Bailey  Sensiona 
Court,  or  Central  Criminal  Conrt, 
at  the  bar  ot  which  upwanls  of 
2,00»  peisons  are  annually  trlwi, 
Ib  located  here,  ImmeiUately  ad- 
joining the  prison  called  New- 
gale. 

mr-  "  Bnl  Ihc  Jail  wan  a  die  p1a«. 


d  Mraiibl  frum  itaa  dock  at 
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my  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself,  and 
pulled  Iiim  off  the  bench.  .  .  .  For 
the  rest,  the  Old  liniley  wa#  famous  as 
a  kind  uf  deadly  inn-yard,  from  which 
pHle  travellers  set  out  continually,  in 
carts  and  coaches,  on  a  violent  passaife 
into  the  otlier  world :  traversing  some 
two  miles  and  a  linlf  of  public  street 
and  roud,  and  shaming  few  good  citi- 
zens, if  any.  ...  It  was  famous,  too, 
for  the  pillory,  a  wise  old  iuHtitution, 
that  inflicted  a  puninhment  of  wlilch 
no  one  could  foreiM'c  tlie  extent;  also, 
for  the  whipping-post,  another  dear 
old  iuKtitution,  very  humanizing  and 
•opening  to  behold  in  action ;  also,  for 
eztenxive  transactions  in  blood -money, 
anotlier  fragment  of  ancestral  wisdom, 
systematically  leading  to  the  most 
frightful  mercenary  crimes  that  could 
be  committed  under  Heaven.  .  .  .  For, 
iH'ople  then  paid  to  see  the  play  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  just  as  they  uiiid  to  sec  the 
play  in  Bedlam  —  only  the  fonner  en- 
tertainment was  much  the  dearer. 
Therefore,  all  the  Old  Bailey  doors 
w«'re  well  guarded  —  exeepl,  indeed, 
the  social  doors  by  whieh  the  criminals 
got  tbere,  and  they  were  always  left 
wicle  oiK'M.*'  IHcktnu. 

In  Hbort,  Jane  Ronv  was  accu^Cil  of 
witrlu'rill:  antl  tliou»{h  *\w  made  the 
bi-tt  (lerviice  8>ic  could,  it  wax  ull  to  no 

ImrpiHi-:  she  was  iJiken  fn»ni  her  own 
»;«r  i«i  the  har  of  tin*  Oid  liailey,  con- 
di>mne<i  ami  ex*»eut»*d  acninlinjily.  Tliese 
w«ri*  times,  iiiileed.  when  even  women 
Could  not  licold  ill  safety.  Ovldsmith. 

Wlien  will  you  p-iy  m*  ? 
Sav  the  Ix-lls  at  Vid  Bailej/. 

Mother  Goose. 


Old     Cumberland 
National  Road. 


Boad.      See 


Old  Dutch  Church.  An  ancient 
<'hnrcli-c;dilice  in  Now  York  City, 
Iniilt    in    172.'5.      It    servo<l  as  a 

i>rison  for  Anjoricaiis  during  the 
:{ritish  oirupation  of  the  city  in 
tin*  Kcvolution,  and  was  used  by 
tilt;  British  cavalry  as  a  riding- 
Rcliool. 

Old  Elm,  The.  A  venerahle  tree 
whicli  stotxl  on  tht;  Tonnncn  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  until  Feb.  15, 187(>, 
wlu^n  it  was  ovt^rtlirown  by  a 
hi^Xli  wind.  It  is  iH'lievcd  to  have 
been  standing  before  the  settlc- 
niont  of  the  town.  It  is  supi>osed 
t<»  liave  l>een  the  oldest  tree  in 
New  England.  It  wa"  laid  down 
ui>on  a  map  engraved  in  17'J*2. 
and  a  computation  of  the  rings  of 
the  branch   broken  off   in    18G0 


would  carry  the  age  of  that  limb 
to  1670. 

Old    Ironaides.     See    Comnrv- 

TION. 

Old  Jewry.  A  street  in  Loodoa 
8o  named  from  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  in  and  near  it. 

I  am  sent  for  this  mominc  by  a  frkai 
In  the  (Md  Jewry  to  cume  to  him. 

BmJmKm. 

Old  I«ady  of  Threadneedla 
Street.    See  Bank  of  Exglaxp. 

Old  Man  of  Hoy.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  the  Orkney  Islands,  in 
the  sliape  of  a  solitary  pillar,  ris- 
ing iKTpendicularly  to  tiie  height 
of  :m  feet,  and  Itearing  the  tUw- 
ness  of  the  human  form. 

*'  See  Botf**  Otd  Mam  wlio»e  Mimnlt  bin 
Piercch  the  dark  blue  tlelde  of  ur: 
l)aAO«l  in  I  ho  wn,  hist  fmrful  form 
liiuw»  like  the  spirit  uf  the  •tufin." 

Old  Man  of  Storr.  A  natunl 
curiositj'  in  tbe  North  of  Scotland, 
near  the  town  of  Portree.  It  con- 
sists of  a  .solitary  black  pillar  of 
trap  rock,  1(30  feet  in  height. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  8m 
Pkopilr,  The. 

Old  Manse.  An  ancient  hoosein 
Con(!onl,  Miiss.,  built  before  the 
Kevolntion,  wldch  derives  it* 
j)resent  name  from  the  celebrity 
given  to  it  by  Hawthorne's  tales, 
tlie  *•  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
Here  he  lived  and  wrote,  and  in 
this  bouse  also  Emerson  was  born 
and  lived. 

Old  Protestant  Cemetery.  See 
Pkotkstant  Cemktkbt. 

Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner. 
A  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Lantlsefr 

(mM-187;i). 

4f^*  ••  One  of  the  mort  perfect  p"- 
emu  or  plcturen  (I  une  the  worJi  M 
synonymoun)  which  nawlem  tlio« 
have  Keen.  Th«  clo^e  prewure  of  »» 
lioir'H  brcaitt  avainot  the  wood,  tiwcon- 
vuf^ive  clinginii;  of  the  paw*,  wWchw* 
dnitffjTcd  till*  blanket  utt  the  tn-^tle.  l"^ 
total  poWfrle*i»ne»m  of  the  hcadi  UjW 
cloM*  ami  motionU'M  upon  it«  foid^ij'' 
Hxed  and  tearful  fall  of  tbe  eye  Id  II' 
utter  hopek'diineMi ;  .  .  .  thew;  we  «'• 
tliouKhtH  by  which  the  picture  ii»ep«j 
rated  at  once  ft'ora  hundred*  of  eqw* 
merit,  so  fur  aa  mere  painting  goeti  *>y 
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*Mi1u  M  ft  work  of  high  art, 

[M  iu  author  not  a*  the  neat 

>f  the  texture  of  a  »kln,  or  the 

drapery,  but  aa  the  Man  of 

Huskin, 

1.  An  hifltoric  church  in 
Mass.,  identified  with 
y  struggles  for  indepen- 
nd  associated  A»ith  many 
ng  persons  and  eveut<t. 
sent  ediflcfl  was  built  in 
lie  site  of  an  older  church, 
1  Benjamin  Franklin  hail 
ptized.  The  famous  as- 
3  of  citizens  known  as 
ton  Tea  Party  marchetl 
is  church  to  the  attack 
e  shiiM  in  the  harbor, 
he  British  occupation  of 
In  1776,  the  news  were 
,  and  the  church  was 
nto  a  riding-school  for 
Iry.  In  187f)  the  church 
I,  and  pasMcd  into  the 
f  an  association  which 
ireserve  it  as  an  histori- 
,  and  has  converted  it 
iseum  of  anti(|nities  and 
!».  The  sof^ety  U|X)n 
tieir  former  place  of  wor- 
t  a  new  and  fine  church 
the  corner  of  Boylston 
tmouth  Streets,  costing 
)0,000. 

)i«ton  Khali  Boston  be, 

my-tidea  riae  and  fl&ll. 

am  atand  In  tbe  Old   South 

A. 

Ifortherigbu  oral!. 

Whxttier. 

IB-beam  under  the  Old  South 

a  pigeon  ia  bulldod  well, 
and  winter  that  hfnl  ia  there, 
arlth  tbe  momtng  Mir. 

N.  P.  WiUi*. 

le  from  mouth  to  mouth 

tbe  Udlntra  ofdhmay, 
II  the  Old  South, 

humbly,  **  Lei  ua  pray ! " 

LonofeUow. 

louse.  An  ancient  edi- 
Dston,  Mass.,  originally 
Hhe  sessions  of  the  colo- 
lature.  It  was  built  in 
1770  occurred  the  affair 
the  British  guard  sta- 
this  buihling  and  the 
which  is  known  as  the 
Massacre."  The  build- 
r  used  for  business  pur- 


Old  Stone  Face.    See  Profile. 

Old  Stone  MilL  A  circular  stone 
tower  at  Newport,  R.I.,  support- 
ed on  round  arches  and  over- 
grown with  ivy.  There  has  been 
much  dispute  among  antiquarians 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  this  ancient  tower.  Some 
think  it  w^as  built  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  Norsemen;  oth- 
ers, that  it  was  erected  for  a  win<l- 
mill,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  some  colonial  governor.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Verrazzani, 
who,  in  1524,  spent  15  davs  in  the 
harbor,  and  explored  the  land. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  different 
in  architecture  and  construction 
from  other  works  of  the  early 
colonists.  Gov.  Benedict  Arnold 
(d.  lOTH)  bequeathed  the  struc- 
ture in  his  will,  calling  it  "  my 
stone-built  windmill."  Cooper 
has  lai<l  the  oi>ening  scenes  of 
"The  Spy"  in  this  vicitiitv,  and 
LongfelloV  has  connected  with 
it  his  poem  of  *'  The  Skeleton  in 
Armor." 


"On  the  ancient  atructnre  in 
Newport  there  are  no  ornamvnta  re- 
maining, which  might  poaHibly  have 
a<>rve<l  to  Kulde  ua  In  uaitlgnintf  the 
probable  date  of  ita  erection.  .  .  .From 
auch  charucterlatica  aa  remain,  how- 
ever, we  can  acarcely  form  any  other 
inference  than  one  in  which  i  am  per- 
auadi'd  that  all  who  are  familiar  with 
old  Northern  architecture  will  concur, 
—  that  thi»buildintfwaa  erected  at  a  pe- 
riod decidedly  not  later  than  the  twelfth 
century.  .  .  .  That  tiiiit  building  could 
not  have  been  erected  for  .i  windmill,  ia 
what  au  architect  will  eaMily  dii»ccrn.'* 


•••Bomo  thirty  five  yeara  ajfo, 
Profeaaor  Rafn,  of  the  lioyal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiouariea  at  Cupenha- 
fren,  publiahed  a  book  ahowing  that 
the  Northmen,  or  Hcandinavlana,  un- 
doubt(Nlly  \iMited  the  ahorea  uf  North 
America  about  A.I).  1000,  and  that 
they  probably  entered  Nurraffannett 
Bay.  It  then  occurred  to  aome 
American  antiquariea  that  thia  old 
building  at  Newport  might  have  been 
erected  by  thoae  early  voyagera.  .  .  . 
Aa  for  tbe  Old  Htone  Mill,  it  ii«  found 
to  be  very  much  like  aome  atill  aiand- 
ing  in  that  very  countv  of  England 
from  which  (Kiv.  Arnold  came.  Ko 
itia  not  at  all  likelv  that  any  of  theae 
memoriala  could  oate  back  aa  far  aa 


Uw  tlma  of  Uh  irarthm«i ;  indjat  It 
]m  fttlogctbor  prababta  that  the  nortb- 
PUQ  vUled  AmBrLoK  itt  k  tvt7  nrlj 
lliiH."  7*.  IT.  Ulugituon. 


1»lla 

A;   Ihougb   dciuhU™   m 

tioatH 

1  clUieD  of  Newport,  » 

PUK 

d  hi.  d.y.  wUWn'^dgM 

fcu 

dTow«,wllLb«re*ijW) 

8.Mho,'Oodbl«.m»l  d 

vou  lo  biTC  It  oin  of  w 

■  wl 

dmlli;  and  nobody  coold 

It,  b 

I  ong  *ho  hHl  tb>  llk« 

Old  Swui.  Anold  LondontaTBm, 
ThnineM  Street,  in  exlatenue  as 
early  as  1.12.1,  burnt  in  tha  Gniat 
Flru  al  lGti6,  aud  afturwaids  ru- 


Old  Biredas'  Churoh.  An  ancient 
ftiid  quaint  churfh  eJiflca  In  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  founded  In  IliSB, 
with  cnntrlbnrionii  fmm  William 
Ponn,  Queen  Anne,  and  others. 

Old  Swedes'  Chmroh.  An  ancient 
(incl  venerable  church  eiliflce  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  Itwoabnllt 
In  ITOn,  oi^L'upyina  the  site  ot  a 
mill  older  Ior  churcli,  and  was 
the  i)liioao[  worship  o[  the  Swedes 
prior  to  the  arrival  ot  WUliJun 


Oliveto,  Honte.    See  Monte  Oli- 

OltT*  Amo.  A  quarter  In  Flor- 
ence, Itnly,  on  the  Honthi^m  side 
of  tho  river,  tlie  Ariio,  which  di- 
vides the  city. 

OlTmpiaii    Jupiter.       A     fBinoua 

' CKecntMl  ljy 

,  the  Greek 


.  Phidias  (SOO   ] 


.pis. 


■cnlptor,  for  the  Tetnnla  «f  Jol- 
MrUEU*. 

OlTmpla,  Tha.  1.  A  thaata  mv 
the  Strand,  London. 

a.  A  TBudevlUe  mnd  tuMIm 
theatre  in  N«w  York  City. 

Olrmpieum.  A  maffnlflceDt  tM- 
pie  to  the  Olymdan  Zam  la 
Athens,  Greece.  The  AtbadaBi 
began  thia  temple  In  tba  DrM  p- 
rlod  ot  their  greMneu,  tb«  Oieik 
princes  ot  Asia  continued  It,  As- 
putns  left  it  nntlnished,  wtdiM 
years  after  it  was  heifpin,  HaibiM 
completed  and  dedicated  It  Do- 
ing the  Dark  Ana  Itsemdat 
quarry  of  bnildlng4toDe  lot  tki 
AtheDlans.  Fltteen  lofty  Cr"-* 
Ian  columns  of  F  — ''-  - 
rising  to  a  height  __  __ 
feet,  are  now  standing 
mains  of  this  colossal 
Llvy  speaks  of  this  tr 
only  one  in  the  world 
"  upon  a  scale  cotnmensurste  viu 
the  majealy  ot  lUe  god." 

t^  "Thp  ehsnn  of  Ihli  Ibt^ 
^rouuof  niliimn*  lull  HKirawftlDr 
thoy  VwJit  no  nuch  rBveltimiiaf  mpSi 

tulnton  the  Acropolli.  B^imbjlb; 
lynnl  PI.IMfmui,  and  flnUM  W 
yean  aftorwnrd*  by  tb«  Romu  b- 
WTUT  HaiLiian,  tha  Olrmplenin,  Ibotfh 
ono  of  Ihe  Knndeu  Icmpk*  lb  lk> 
irorld,  prcioa  b*rdly  •  pan  of  lb*  |k<iT 
of  Ath«na,  — bivallK*  not  bir  pMiIki 
apliii.  nor  li  redolent  wlih  Ibe  ami 
of  bar  aoll."  7.  OaM. 

Onoko,  Olen.    See  Olem  O.xoik 
Ontario,  Fort.     Bee  Fobi  Obi*- 

Ophelia.  A  plctnieby  John  Evw 
ett  MilMa  (b-  18ZD,  the  Eo^ 
painter. 

Or  San  Miohele.  A  celohntr^ 
church  In  Florence,  Italv,  erc<«il 
towards  the  close  of  the  tW- 
teenth  century.  The  nann  '* 
derived  from  the  HorreatD,  « 
crannry  ot  St,  Mlchaei.  the  (lf« 

used  as  a  storehouse  for  com- 
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eeedlng  besaty  •CMxee  ever  reoelvcft  tuW 
Justice.  Surely  that  squnre-cet  streni^h, 
as  of  a  fortrcM  towering  against  tho 
cloudSf  and  catching  the  Ust  light  al- 
ways on  its  fSretted  panpet,  and  every- 
where  embossed  and  enrichvd  with 
foliage  and  traoery  and  figures  of  saints, 
and  tite  shadows  of  vast  arches,  and 
the  light  of  niches  gold-starred  and 
filled  with  divine  forms,  is  a  gift  so  per- 
feet  to  the  whole  world,  that,  passing 
it,  one  should  need  say  a  prayer  fur 
the  great  Taddeo's  soul.*^ 

Patcarel,  7yciii«. 

Here  and  there  an  nnmlstskalile  anti- 
ovity  stands  In  its  own  Impreulve  vhsduw ; 
the  church  ot  Or  Sam  MieMe,  for  inMtance, 
once  a  market,  hut  whlcii  grew  to  be  s 
church  by  tome  inherent  fltnesx  antl  inevi- 
table consecration.  Hawthorne. 

Orfttoire.  A  French  Protestant 
church  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  and 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  originally 
erected  in  1630  for  the  priests  of 
the  Oratory. 

Order  of  Fools.  An  association 
founded  In  VM^\  by  Adolpiius, 
Count  of  Cleves.  It  consisted  of 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  ranlc 
and  character,  and  their  ol)ject 
was  the  promotion  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity. 

Ordinance,  The.  A  picture  by 
Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonler  (b. 
1811),  the  French  painter. 

Ordre,  Tour  d*.    See  Toub  d'Or- 

DBK. 

Oread,  The.  A  seminary  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  buildings 
are  of  stone. 

Oriel  College.  A  noted  college  in 
Oxford,  England,  founded  ai)out 
1321),  one  of  the  19  colleges  in- 
cluded in  the  University. 

Orient,  Ij*.  A  French  vessel,  the 
blowing-up  of  which  formed  a 
decisive  point  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile.  An  incident  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  the  ves- 
sel is  commemorated  by  Mrs. 
Hemans  in  her  well-known  poem 
of  "  Casablanca,"  wliich  be- 
gins:— 

^  The  buy  stood  on  the  burning  deck." 

Young  Casablanca,  a  boy  13 
years  old,  son  of  the  rommander, 
remained  at  his  i>ost  after   tlie  I 


ship  had  taken  fire  and  all  the 
guns  hail  been  aluindoned,  and 
was  blown  up  with  the  vessel 
when  the  flames  reached  the 
magazine. 

Oriental  Club.  A  London  club, 
established  in  1824  bv  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  The  Alfred  Club  joined 
the  Oriental  in  1855. 

Oriente,  Plaza  de.  See  Plaza  db 
Oklente. 

Orleans  House.  The  former  resi- 
dence of  Louis  Philipi>e,  and 
afterwards  of  his  son,  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  at  Twickenham,  near 
London. 

Orloff  Diamond.  This  great  dia- 
mond of  the  scentre  of  Russia  is 
said  to  weigl)  19.'f  carats.  It  was 
once  tlie  eye  of  an  In«lian  idol. 
Catherine  II.  iKHight  it,  in  1775,. 
for  £iK),000,  witli  the  addition  of 
an  annuity  of  £4,000,  and  a  pat- 
ent of  nobility. 

49"  "  For  a  time  supposed  to  be  t)ie 
larK^-nt  in  the  world.  It  turns  out  to 
be  HmiilliT  than  i\\v.  Koh-i-nor,  though 
(to  my  eyes  at  least)  of  a  purer  water.** 

Bayard  Taytor* 

Kyo  of  a  (rod  was  thin  bliixiiiK  Ktone, 
Btyuud  the  snuwn  of  th**  lliiiuilava. 

E.  D.  Proctor 

Orpheus.  A  statue  by  Tliomas 
Crawford  (1814-1857).  In  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Orpheus,  The.  A  British  steam 
corvette  which  founderetl  off  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  Feb.  7, 
18(*>;t,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  two 
hundred  lives. 

Orpheus  charming  the  Animal 
"World.  A  picture  by  Paul  Pot- 
t4?r  (l<>*i5-l(iM),  tlie  Dutch  painter, 
and  one  of  his  most  a<lmired 
works.  It  is  now  in  the  Amster- 
dam Museum. 

Orr's  Island.  A  small  island  in 
Casco  Bay,  near  Haniswell,  Me., 
made  familiar  by  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stow<*'s  story,  ''The  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Island." 

Orsay,  Palais  d'.  This  palace,  oi>- 
posite  the  Tuileries  (lanlens,  one 
of  the  most  ini^>osing  in  Paris, 
was  begun  by  >ai>oleon  I.,  and 
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completed  by  Louis  Philippe.  11 
cost  more  than  hall  a  lultliou 
■lerKng,  and  the  Interior  b 
sdnmei  with  beautiful  fre«co« 
Knd  puliitliigs.  The  liuilding  ww 
dMlgneil  (oreshibiting  tile  works 
of  iniliiNtTy  ol  Krauuu,  but  under 
the  Rupubllc  It  was  usiil  tor  the 
sltlinzH  o(  the  Coura  Uhs  Coinptes 
BOd  tbe  Consttil  d'Etal. 
Onotasen.   See  OeisiABit  op  Obk>- 


trom  iu  remarkable  splendar,  in 
the  Clinn.'h  of  Santa  Prassmtfi  In 
Bome.  It  i»>ntaina  the  Isinous 
relic  — one  of  clilKf  obiecta  of  pll- 
grlmaiTD  in  Borne  —  rhe  colnuin 
to  which  tlie  Saviour  Is  said  to 
The  tolumn. 


Baraoens  liv  Glov 

cardinal  ol  thin  rhurch.  Tli. 
present  name  of  the  chapel  (Col- 
ouna  Bauta)  Is  derived  from  this 
reliu. 
Osborne  House.  The  Ma-ahore 
nisldf  nc^p  of  Queen  VliitoTia,  aitn- 
ated  in  the  Ixle  of  WlRlit,  in  the 
itniiiediate  nelKhborhcHHl  of  East 
Cowen.  At  the  corner  of  the 
palace  Is  a  massive  tower  which 
is  a  connpicuoiM  object  lor  inlles 
around,  and  affords  a  magnlQcenl 


capital  of  Ontario. 

Ufns   the    superior 

law  courta  of  the  province. 

la-  "TbF  Oi^otxlf  Hall  In  la  Upper 

bniulii  whst  lbs  ITour  Couiu  nra  la 

Inlnnd.    Tin  Uw  cuurU  nre  all  held 

Ibere."  AHlAmti/  Trallope. 

Oatienals,  Porta.    See  Pobta  Os- 

OtssKO  HaU.  The  old  mansion  of 
the  Cooper  family  In  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.    It  was  deatmyeil  by 


Onan,  Bt.    See  Br.  Oubh. 
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Oar  Bnsliah  Ooasts.  A  jUam 
hy  William  Holman  Hnnt  |k 
ls2T),  and  regttrded  sa  one  ol  Ui 
maatur-piecea.    Falntol  in  IHL 

Our  lAdy  of  Iioratcr.  Sae  Suu 
Cab«. 


Outer  House.  The  name  by  whkk 
the  Parliament  House  is  Eil» 
burBh,  Si^oilBnd,  ia  now  kmnn 
See  PAUUAMiurT  Uouu. 

Overland   Routs. 


quently  applied  to  the  new  ml 
Bliortcr  touie  iMtween  EdeIsbI 
and  India  rja  the  BueiCaiuiL  A 
mall-nmte  by  the  way  ol  the  iHb- 
musof  Suex  was  entablisbed  ^ 
Lieut.  Waghorn,  In  IMT.  etrecOnil 
a  saving  in  time  ol  13  days.  Hh 
term  was  also  formerly  applied 
to  the  direct  route  (roin  the  EHt- 
em  States  to  California. 

Oxford  and  CambrldKe  Club.  A 
club  in  London,  tut  memben  at 
these  two  universities.  Theclnb' 
hiiuae  in  Pall  Mall  waa  finished 
in  DUB.  There  are  500  membea 
from  each  unlveralty. 

Oxford  Arms.  A  quaint  andccl- 
el.rateil  old  London  inn  In  Ws^ 
wick  Lane.    It  was  destroyed  is 


Oxford   Street.     A   well-knovt 

Rtreet  in  London,  a  mile  and  a 

hnll   In   length,   and    exlendini 

westward  to  Hyde  Park  comer. 

^•■IllsIhekinireN.bmiidirt.u' 


.  li  h 


-I,  which  mni  vriy  dln^ 

nllvd  McomtvelT.tirliiuW 
■Ml.  Ulla   End.  Whir— -" 


IIiiiHl.  AldgXo  111! 


1.  AldgXo  IIIkIi   BIml,  Lodaa- 
Stnct,  OoraUIl,  Cbcaprid*,  ITfV 


nt<  Etmt.  Sklnnar  BlTHt,  Dalboni 
BU^ar^i  Grml  mu. 

ougbbrea  cqiu 
catboUc-^ln 

^t  ■lot.el    WbM  ihor 

cr  ilnnu  H«m  chiOlwd 
urrow-iDlDdud  uul  d« 

««ivli.g."    J/.P.WIUU 

»Ijri«1j»oplMI»rdlTW.)WL  Ton 

Jibuts'B.    A   coSee-liouaa   which 
was  situated  la  St.  James's  Street, 


Jownejf  tknntftt  England,  17 


p. 


Piotflo,  Tha.  A  steamer  twlong- 
Ing  to  the  Collins  line,  plylDg  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool. 
She  left  the  Utter  port  Jan.  23, 


butotn  tlio  Ulil  Granary  Btirytn);- 
STOunil  In  Boston,  Mass.    They 
e  biuiight  Irom  England  and 


pUnted  by  Cat>t.  Adlno  Paddook, 
a  loyalist,  al>oiit  1762.  During 
the  Britiitli  oiTupatinn  of  the  city 
they  were  well  cared  (or  and  prO' 
tecteil,  but  within  a  tew  years 
bave  been  uuc  down. 
W*  wKliiHi  uniln  Mr.  TiutdKli'ii  mo- 


Fainted  Chamber.  A  room  ol  bi»- 
torlral  Interest  In  the  Old  Palace 
at  WeHtminster,  so  called  from 
its  having  been  painted  by  order 
of  Henry  III.  It  was  hung  wlUi 
tapextriea  representing  the  siege 
Ol  Troy.  In  this  room  Parlla- 
luent  sat  tor  a  time.  Tlio  build- 
ing was  taken  down  In  1S52. 

Falntor    in  his    Studio.    \a    ad- 
mired picture  by  J         '       ■ 
nest  MelsHonler  {b. 

Falntlne.    See  Histokt  of  Faiht- 

Falr,  The.    Bee  Hrmkoj*. 
Falx,  He  do.    See  Ile  de  Paiz. 
Pais,  Bu«  de  la.    One  ot  the  prin- 


from  the  Place  V 

Boolevart  de«  Capocinei.  Hen 
are  some  of  the  nraat  ehgul 
■hope  In  Paris,  over  wUcb  in 


FalacB  of  the  Casaani.  A  mtMol 
ruins  upon  the  Palatine  Hill,  in 
Borne,  beiugall  that  now  remslM 
of  the  exteiiaive  buildings  erected 


built  upon  the  si t«  of  tbe  boiiaei 
ot  HorteosiuB.  Cicero,  Catiline, 
anil  Claudius,  was  the  first  Pal- 
ace dI  the  CicsarH.  It  wsi  en- 
larged In  different  direclioni  lij 
Ti)>enus  and  by  Caligula,  and  tin 
Golden  House  ot  Nero  witb  iu 
grounds  spread  over  the  Baqol- 
Vine  and  Ccellan  hltls,  eswell  >> 
the  Palatine.  Vespaaian  iflM- 
ward  contracted  the  limiti  w 
tbe  immenne  edillce,  and  TltU 
made  use  of  part  of  the  fcniid*- 
tiona  upon  the  Esquillne  In  bnilo- 
Ine  his  Baclis.  Tfie  PalsceoHM 
CiTsars  was  repeatedly  site™ 
and  rebuilt  by  the  difFerent  •»'^ 
cecd Ing  eraperoni.  and  thoM  Ti- 
rious  changes  liave  all  <!oinl>i'''J 
to  make  a  must  confused  dUs><» 
ruins.    See  Ooldkh  Housi. 
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4^ "In  Rome  lUelf  no  ftnoient 
house — Indeedt  no  trace  of  a  domea- 
tic  edifice  — ezints,  except  the  Palace 
of  the  CsBeara  on  the  Palatine  Mount ; 
and  thi»,  even,  ia  now  merely  a  con- 
series  of  shapeless  ruins,  so  complete- 
ly  destroyed  as  to  have  defied  even  the 
most  imaginative  of  restorers  to  malce 
much  of  it  except  a  vehicle  fur  the  dis- 
play of  his  own  ingenuity.  The  extent 
of  the«e  ruini»,  coupled  with  the  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  preserved, 
sufuce  to  convince  us  that  of  all  the 
palaces  ever  built,  either  in  the  Ea^t 
or  the  West,  this  was  probably  the  muHt 
magnificent  and  the  most  gorgcouMly 
adorned.  Never  in  the  world's  hlHtorv 
does  It  appear  that  so  much  wealth 
and  power  were  at  the  command  of  one 
man  as  was  the  case  with  the  CflBsars, 
and  never  could  the  world's  wealth 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  more 
inclined  to  lavlnh  it  for  their  own  per- 
sonal gratification  tlian  those  emperors 
were.  They  could,  moreover,  ranHiick 
the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn 
their  dwellings,  and  could  command 
the  be«t  artiHta  of  Oreece,  and  of  all 
the  Huliject  kingdoms,  to  assist  in  ren- 
dering their  goldvn  palaces  the  most 
gorgeous  that  the  world  had  then  seen, 
or  is  likely  soon  to  see  again.  The 
-whole  area  of  the  pailace  may  roughly 
be  described  as  a  square  platform, 
measuring  1,600  feet  east  and  west, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  1.300  feet  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Owing,  however, 
to  its  deeuly-indcnted  and  irrc>gular 
outline,  it  nurdly  covers  more  ground 
than  the  Baths  of  Curacalla.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding all  its  splendor,  this 
palace  was  probably,  as  an  architec- 
tural object,  inferior  to  the  Thermae. 
In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  Cnsars 
must  have  been  the  world's  wonder; 
but  as  a  ruin,  deprived  of  its  furniture 
and  ephemeral  splendor,  it  loses  much 
that  would  tend  to  make  it  either  pleas- 
ing or  instructive."  Fergu9§on. 


"Imagine  a  hill,  upwards  of  a 

mile  in  circuit,  and  less  tnan  200  feet 
high,  strewn  with  shapeless  ruins  and 
yawning  with  excavations  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  original  soil  is  almost 
displaced  by  fragments  of  brick  and 
mortar ;  intersperse  it  with  kitchen 
gardens  for  the  growing  of  such  matter- 
of-fact  vegetables  as  cauliflower,  arti- 
chokes, and  lettuce  ;  throw  in  occa- 
sionally the  vine,  the  laurel,  the 
cypress,  and  the  ivy;  overshadow  it 
with  here  and  there  a  stately  oak; 
crown  the  whole  with  a  smart  modern 
villa,  —  and  you  will  have  some  notion 
of  the  Palace  of  the  CaMars." 

milard. 


Where  the  C«aars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night, 

amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd 

battlements. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  Imperisl 

ht-arthn. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth; 
But  the  Klsdiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wrrek  in  ruinous  perfection ! 
While   Csesar's  chsmberA,  and  the  Au- 

ffustan  halls. 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

Byroiu 

Palace  of  the  Conservatora.  See 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 

Palace  of  the  Lateran.  See  Lat- 
KHAN,  Palace  of  the. 

Palace  of  the  Luzembourff.  See 
Palais  de  Luxemdocjbg. 

Palace  of  the  Senator.  See  Piaz- 
za del  Campidoqlio. 

Palace.  For  names  beginning  with 
the  word  Palace,  see  tlie  next 
prominent  word  of  the  title.  See 
also  supra. 

Palais  Bourbon.  See  Palais  du 
Corps  Leoislatif. 

Palais  de  Justice.  This  ancient 
mlace  in  Paris  is  very  interest- 
ng  from  its  a.ssocintions.  It  was 
)uilt  by  one  of  the  Capets,  and 
was  the  residence  of  several  of 
the  ancient  kings.  It  was  origi- 
nally small,  but Tias  been  enlarged 
at  various  times,  and  of  late  has 
been  greatly  improved  and 
adorned.  The  square  tower, 
known  as  the  "Tour  de  THor- 
loge,"  was  built  in  the  time  of 

•  Philipi)e  Augustus.  This  tower 
contains  a  famous  clock  which 
was  made  by  a  German  and  pre- 
sented to  Charles  V.  The  tocsin, 
or  alarm-l>ell,  which  was  rung  at 
the  deatli  of  a  king  or  the  birth 
of  a  dauphin,  hung  in  this  tower. 
This  \ie\\  also,  in  reaiK)nso  to  the 
alarm  from  the  bell  of  St.  Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois,  sounded  the 
death-sisrnal  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots.  The  stei>s  aiv 
nroaching  the  palace  are  auorned 
oy  figures  renresenting  Justice, 
Prudence,  ana  Force.  Since  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  the  palace 
has  served  for  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  courts  of  justice,  and  a 
prison.    A  Roman  palace  orcaa- 
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tie  te  (apposed  to  have  been  bnilt 
upon  tills  alCe.  The  SainM  Cha- 
pelle,  the  cicx'k- toner,  the  kil^'hen 
of  St.  LoiiiB,  two  circular  towers, 
anil  some  vaults,  are  all  tbac  re- 
niaiti  of  the  ancient  palace,  the 
rent  liai-injj  been  destroyed  by 
Are.  Heri:  is  the  famouH  Coii- 
ciergeric.oraiicient  prison,  where 
BO  many  victims  were  confined 
duriuR  the  Beign  of  Terror. 

FaUis  do  I'InduBtrie.  A  bulldloK 
of  stone  and  class  in  the  CliatuiN 
Elj-E^H,  Paris,  liuilt  in  18S::  toi 
the  exhibition  ot  objects  of  na 
tlonal  inilUHtry .  Here  was  held 
the  <txhibition  of  1SS3,  for  the  ac- 
couiniodatinn  of  which  extenBl\'a 
ailditions  were  made  lo  the  per- 
manent building. 

Palais  de  I'liutltut.  A  massive 
classical  strui-tnre  on  tlie  south 
bank  of  tint  Seine,  opposite  the 
Louvre,  l*ari8.  It  was  beRun  in 
ma,  anil  Hinre  171<9  has  lieini   - 


Palais  de  Iiuxembours,  or  dn  Se- 
nat.  [ralace  of  LunembourK, '"" 
of  the  Senate.]  A  majpiilicent 
palace  ill  Paris,  wluise  arehitcr- 
tnre  Is  narticularlv  admiral.  It 
was  built  by  Marie  de  Medlcis, 
occupied  STUvieHsivelv  hy  several 
Dukes  of  France,  anil  durlne  the 
Revolution  It  was  converteillnto 
a  prison.  Bonaparte  made  it  the 
Palai^e  of  the  Seniit«,  afti'rwnrds 
the  peers  of  the  realm  met  there, 
and  after  the  restoration  llie  Sen- 
ale  again  held  lis  niei'tln(;s  Uiere. 
It  contnlns  a  very  valuable  libra- 
ry, and  fine  works  of  art.  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  Golteliii  tapestry, 
etc.  A  |iala(«  was  liefcun  on  the 
same  site  in  the  Hfteenth  centurv, 
and  completcil  hy  the  Uuke  i\e 
I.nxemliourK,  hence  tlio  name  of 
the  present  palace. 


R  bs*  M  sir  mrtcMd  ma,  ihuf  a 
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PaUia  des  TotimeIl««.  A  loniKt 
laive  CMtle  or  palace  of  Faiii, 
enlarged  by  the  recent  Duke  of 
Be<lford,  inhabited  by  CliarlM 
VII.  and  a  number  ot  liissucnw- 
ors.  Nothing  is  now  left  of  tUi 
palace,  the  deBtruction  ot  wbich 
was  beicun  by  Catherine  de  Medk- 
els.  Its  sice  Is  now  occupied  bj 
the  Place  Boy  ale  and  ailjolalng 
iiUng  to  the  Bud  81. 


Palais  des  Baaox  Arts.  A  build, 
ing  In  Paris,  France,  devoted  to 
the  Fine  Arts. 

«a-  "  A  Kord  for  tbe  bulldlBf  at 
the  I'nliai  dua  Itcaui  Aru.    It  It  btu- 

k'Hl  u  bfnullful.  Willi  lu  IIkIii  ud 
(■Lrmnl  fubrir.  It*  prplly  foaiiuln.  iu 
■rcliwiy  uf  Ihe  ItclmiMiuice  and  tat- 
mriiti   of  Kuluturc,  yun   can  kardly 

and  pJcailtig."  Thatteray. 


baths  built 
oy  tne  umiieroruonsiantiuB  Chlo- 
rus  (250  7-aOU). 
pBlala   d'Orsay.    See  Obsat,  P*- 

Palals  du  Corpa  LAKislstU.  [Pal- 
ace of  the  Legislative  Assenibly.] 
A  hanilsuine  building  in  Paris, 
liegim  in  lliX!  bv  the  Duchess  de 
Bourtion,  completed  In  ITan  bv 
the  Prince  ot  Coudd,  and  called 
at  that  time  Palais  Bourlran. 
Here  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred belli  their  siirinss,  otter  the 
cunflscatlon  of  the  TiuildinK  in 
ITifJ.  Part  of  the  pulace  was 
afterwards  tiaed  bv  Napoleon's 
CoT|H  Lt'i^slatir.  The  palace  was 
rt-stored  to  the  Prince  de  Conde 
at  the  Hesloration.  but  flnallv  lie- 
[■auiB  the  pro]»Tlv  ot  the  s'tate. 
Hiire  sat  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties (IHM  to  lftU»l,  the  Constituent 
Assfmbly  of  I84M,  the  Corns  LiS- 

Sslatif  ot  the  Second  Empire.    A 
le   iMtrtIco   was   added  to  the 
building  In  ISOT.  The  balls  within 
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are  adorned  with  paintings  and 
statuary. 

In  vain  wilt  thou  go  to  Achdobrunn.  to 
I>uwniiiK  Strefi,  tu  the  Paiait  Bourbon: 
thou  llntU'iit  nothlntr  there  but  brick  or 
i4one  houMCtf,  and  some  bundles  of  l'a)>eni 
tied  with  upe.  Carlyle. 

Palais  lUys^e.    See  ELYsiE,  Pa- 

liAIS. 

Palais  BoyaL  This  palace,  in 
Paris,  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  It  is  associated  with 
the  political  intrii^es  of  France 
from  the  time  of  its  founder  down 
to  the  ac^cession  of  Louis  Pliilippe. 
Many  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes 
of  the  party  of  the  Fronde  oc- 
curred nere.  Here  many  of  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  Ked  Re- 
publicans were  taken.  In  a  cafe 
of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
palace  the  Dantonists  met,  and 
m  another  the  Girondists.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  gardens  are  prettily  orna- 
mented, and  much  frequented  by 
men,  women,  and  children  during 
the  wann  weather.  The  Boule- 
vards have  now  diminished  the 
attrac'tions  of  the  Palais  Royal  — 
once  the  centre  of  life,  gayety, 
and  splendor  in  Paris. 

From  that  first  neocawry  SMertlon  of 
Lnthcr'H,  **  You.  8elf-»fvled  Papm,  you  sre 
no  Father  in  (iod  at  ull;  vou  arc  — a  Chi- 
mpni,wh«»in  I  know  not  n«»w  to  name  In 
polite  lanRua»:e ! "  —  ftom  that  onwiirdA  to 
the  shuut  which  ro!«e  round  Camille  Dea- 
nioullns  in  the  Palais  •  Jtoyal,  "  Aux 
amien!  "  when  the  j>ooplo  liud  burst  up 
against  aU  manner  or  Chimeras,  —  1  find  a 
natural  historical  sequence.  Carlyle. 

John  to  the  Palata-Royal  came. 
Its  splendor  iihnost  struck  him  dumb. 
"  I  say,  whose  house  is  that  there  here?" 
** House!    Jo  vous  n'entends  pas,  Mon- 
sieur.'* C  iHbdin. 

Palais  BoyaL  A  small  theatre, 
noted  for  its  light  comedy  and 
farces,  in  the  Montnensier  Gal- 
lery of  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris. 
It  was  opened  in  1831,  and  has 
been  called  **  la  Parapluie  des 
dincurs  du  Palais  Royal." 

Twice  a  week  lie  poes  to  the  theatre : 
he  prefrrs  the  Palau  Royal;  perhaps 
twice  more  he  takos  upon  his  arm  one  uf 
the  figurantes  of  the  Tn^Atre  I.yrlqne. 

TVitne,  7>w«. 

Palais  Boyal,  Place  du.  See  Place 
DV  Palais  Royal. 


Palatine  Library.  A  celebrated 
collection  of  ancient  l>ooks  and 
manuscTipts,  formerly  in  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  afterwards  car- 
ried to  Rome  and  deposited  in 
the  Vatican,  and  during  the  pres- 
ent century  in  part  restored  to 
its  original  place. 

Palatine  Mount  or  Hill.  [Lat.  3fo77« 
Palatinv8.]  One  of  the  original 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
city.  It  is  now  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cie- 
sars.  The  historv  of  the  Palatine 
is  an  epitome  oi  that  of  Rome. 
From  tne  time  when  Romulus 
encircled  it  with  a  furrow,  antl 
raised  his  straw-roofed  cottage, 
it  was  the  site  of  the  mansions 
of  the  highest  nobility.  These 
structures  and  palaces  became 
successively  more  and  more 
splendid  and  luxurious  till  they 
reached  tljeir  limit  of  magnifi- 
cence in  the  Golden  House  of 
Nero.  From  that  time  the  build- 
ings of  the  Palatine  have  de- 
generated to  their  present  state 
of  ruin. 


"The  Palatine  formed  a  tra- 
pezium of  solid  ruck,  two  sides  of 
which  were  about  .TOO  yards  in  Icni^th, 
and  others  about  400;  the  area  of  lis 
summit,  to  compare  it  with  a  familiar 
object,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  space 
between  Pall-Mall  and  Piccndiliy  in 
London.  .  .  .  After  the  Ktruscnn  fash, 
ion,  he  [Ilomulus]  traced  round  thu 
foot  of  the  bill  with  a  plon^h  drawn  by 
a  bull  and  heifer,  the  furrow  beint( 
carefully  made  to  full  inwards,  and  the 
heifer  yoked  to  the  near  side,  to  signify 
that  strength  and  courage  were  required 
without,  obcdionci*  and  fertility  within, 
the  city.  .  .  .  The  locality  thus  en- 
closed was  reser%'ed  for  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  and  the  residence  of  ine  rul- 
ing class,  the  class  of  patricians  or 
burghers,  as  Niebuhr  has  taught  us  to 
entitle  them,  which  predominated  over 
the  dependent  commons,  and  only 
BuflTered  them  to  crouch  for  security 
under  the  walls  of  Romulus.  The 
Palatine  was  never  occupied  by  the 

{)lebi«.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic, 
ong  af^or  the  removal  of  this  partition, 
or  of  the  civil  distinction  between  the 
great  classes  of  the  state,  here  was 
still  the  chosen  site  of  the  mansions  of 
the  highest  nobility."  Meritale, 

Every  step  we  tread  here  i« 
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biff  with  recollections— for  It  wm  the 
Bcvnc  of  early  glory,  the  spot  where 
ItoiDC  gr**w  into  greatncM  and  fell  Into 
decay.  .  .  .  That  i>pot  which  once  com- 
prised the  whole  of  lloine;  which,  till 
the  extinction  of  the  republic,  con- 
tained the  dwellings  of  her  senators 
and  the  temples  of  her  gods,  but  which, 
during  the  i2mpire,  was  found  to  be 
too  circumscribed  for  the  wants  of  one 
individual,  —  is  now  heaped  with  the 
wide-spreading  ruins  of  that  magnifi- 
cent editice,  which  was  the  abode  of  her 
tvrants,  and  the  tomb  of  her  liberties. 
Over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Palatine, 
no  human  dwelling  or  habitation  is  now 
to  be  seen,  except  where  one  solitary 
convent  shelters  a  few  barefoot(>d  friars, 
and  where,  amid  the  ruined  arches  and 
buried  halls  of  the  Palace  of  the  CsBsars, 
the  laborers  of  the  vineyards  and  cab- 
bage-gardens that  now  flourish  over 
thi^m  have  made  their  wretched 
abodes."  C,  A.  Eaton, 

The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  Imperial  sent, 
(An  awful  pile!)  ftiandii  voiicranly  great; 
Thither  the   kingdums  anl   the   nutiuns 

come. 
In  supplic.'iting  crowds   to   learn    their 

uuoin : 
To  Delphi  IcMlh'  Inquiring  worlds  repair, 
Nor  doen  a  frreater  K'od  mhabit  there; 
This  Murc  the  pompous  mAnsiou  was  de- 
sign'd 
To  plcuM!  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind : 
Inferior  teniplrs  rise  on  eiihor  hand. 
And  on  the  lH>rdertt  of  th<'  palace  stand, 
While  u'cr  the  rest  her  head  bhe  proudly 

rears. 
And  lodged  amidst  her  guardian  gods  ap- 
pears. 

Claudian  {Addison'*  Translation). 

CypresH  and  Ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower 

grown 
Hatted    and    mass'd    together,   hillocks 

beap'd 
On  what  wi»re  chambers,  arch  crush'd, 

columns  strewn 
In  fragmoiits.  ohuked-up  vaults,  and  flres- 

cos  st«-ep'd 
In  »ul)t(.>rranoan  damps,  where  the  owl 

pe«*p'd. 
Deeming  It  midnight :  — 

Templ«*«.  baths,  or  halls? 
Trononnco  who  can;  fur  all  that  Learning 

rcap'd 
From  hor  research  has  been  that  these 

are  walU. 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!     Tis  thus 

the  mighty  falK  Byron. 

There  the  Capitol  thon  seest. 
Above  the  rest  liftint;  bin  ntatelv  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  oitadpl 
Impn-gnalile;  an<t  thoro  Mount  Palatine, 
The  Imperial  pnlacc,  compass  huge,  and 

high 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects. 
With  (.'il't'd  itattii-mcntH  c«in>«picuouH  far, 
Turrets, and  tcrnicei>,  and  >:llitcrlng  nriire9. 

Milton. 

Palazzo.    For  most  names  be^n- 
ning  with  Palazzo,  see  the  next 


prominent  word.  For  example, 
Palazzo  Pttti,  see  Prrri  Palace; 
Palazzo  det.li  Uffizi,  see  Uffi- 
zi»  etc.    See  also  infra. 

Palazzo  del  PodestIL    See  Bis- 

GELLa 

Palazzo  della  Signoria.  See  Pa- 
lazzo Vkcchio. 

Palazzo  I>uoaIe.    See  Doge's  Pal* 

ACE. 

Palazzo  BoBBO.  See  Bbignolb 
Sale  Palace. 

Palazzo  Vecchio  (della  Signoria). 
JThe  Old  Palace  (of  the  Signory).] 
The  ancient  residence  of  the 
Gonfaloniere,  or  superior  magis- 
tracy of  Florence,  now  used  for 
government  offices,  and  contain- 
ing many  works  of  art.  It  was 
erected  in  1298. 


._  ••  The  prominent  and  central  ob- 
ject is  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  a  massive 
and  imposinir  structure,  with  enor> 
nious  projecting  battlements,  and  a 
loflv  bell-tower  stuck  upon  the  walls 
In  defiance  of  proportion,  partly  over- 
hanging them,  and  disturbing  the  pass- 
ers-by  with  a  constant  sense  of  inse- 
curity." mUard, 

Palisades,  The.  A  lofty  columnar 
mass  of  ba.««alt  or  trap-rock,  near- 
ly 500  feet  in  height  and  some  18 
miles  in  length,  extending  along 
the  right  or  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson  liiver  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Pall  Mall.  A  street  in  I>>ndon, 
named  from  the  French  game  of 
paille-maille,  formerly  played 
there.  During  the  last  century  it 
contained  many  taverns,  which 
are  now  replaced  by  clulvhouses. 
The  street,  at  one  time  known  as 
Catherine  Street,  was  enclosed 
about  16^)0,  and  was  a  fashionable 
promenade.  Palle-malle  (from 
Pallu,  a  ball,  and  yfaylint  a  mal- 
let) is  still  played  in  old  Italian 
cities. 

We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  Pen  Mett 
(our  old  bouse  for  clubbing^  and  there  we 
spent  till  ten  at  nlgbt. 

Pepys  (26  July,  1660). 

0  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fteir  Pall  Mall! 
Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  th^ 

smell  1 
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At  distance  rolls  along  the  jrilded  coach, 
Kur  sturdy  c«rnien  on  thy  walks  encroach ; 
No  lets  would  bar  thy  ways  were  chairs 

deny'd. 
The  soft  supports  of  laxlnen  and  pride ; 
Shops  breathe  pcrf\imcs,  through  sashes 

ribbons  glow, 
The  mutual  arms  uf  ladies  and  the  beau. 

Gay. 

In  town  let  me  live,  then,  In  town  let  me 

die; 
For  in  truth  I  can't  relish  the  country, 

not  I. 
If  one  nuiHt  have  a  villa  in  summer  to 

dwell, 
Oh  I  ttivu  nie  the  sweet  shady  side  of  PaH 

Mail.  Charla  Mnris, 

T  am  lodged  in  the  street  called  Pall 
Malt,  the  ordinary  residence  of  all  stran- 
gers, because  cf  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen's 
Palace,  the  Tark,  the  Purliumunt  llousc, 
the  Theatres,  and  the  (.'hoculato  and  Coi- 
fce-houses,  wiierc  the  best  cumpany  fVo- 
qucnt.        Journey  through  England^  1714. 

I  Indent  the  gayer  flags  of  Pall  Mali. 
It  Is  'change  tiine,  aitd  I  am  Kirangelv 
among  the  Elgin  murbivs.    Charles  Lamo. 

Have  society.  Pall  Mall  cIuIm,  nnd  a 
habit  of  Bncering,  so  whhercd  up  our-or- 
gans  of  veneration  that  we  can  admire  no 
more  f  Thackeray. 

3rv  little  n-iend,  so  rmall  and  neat, 
whom  years  a^o  I  used  to  meet 

Ini'ttUifa/Zdnily; 
How  cheerily  you  tript  awny 
'1  o  work  —  it  nilgiit  liavt?  been  to  rlay, 

You  tripi  so  yuyly.   Frederick  Locker, 

Palladium.  A  celebrated  statue 
of  antiquity  representing  the  gotl- 
dess  Pallas  as  seated,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  8i>ear,  in  the  other  a 
distaff.  This  statue,  which  was 
said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
on  the  plain  of  Troy,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  giianlian 
or  preserving  genius  of  the  city. 
Hence  the  modern  signification 
of  the  word  as  a  security  or  pro- 
tection. 

Pallas,  The.  An  armor-plated 
shif)  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
March  14, 18<)5. 

Pallas.    See  Minerva. 

Pallione,  n.  [The  Church  Stand- 
ard.] A  celebrated  votive  pic- 
ture bv  Guido  Reni  (1575-1642), 
painted  by  command  of  the  Senate 
of  Bologna  after  the  cessation  of 
the  plaijue  in  UUK).  It  represents 
•'  the  Ma<lonna  in  a  glory  of  an- 
gels, with  the  patron  saints  of 
Bologna  underneath."  The  pic- 
ture uerives  its  name  from  having 
been  originally  used  in   proces- 


sions.     Now  in  the  Gallery  of 
Bologna,  Italy. 

JtS"  **  Ouido,  It  Is  said,  had  no  time 
to  prepare  a  canvas  or  cartoons,  and 
painted  the  whole  on  a  piece  of  white 
•ilk.  It  was  carried  in  grand  procea* 
•ion,  and  solemnly  dedicated  oy  the 
Senate,  whence  it  obtained  the  title  by 
which  it  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
art,  •  U  Pallione  del  Voto.' " 

Palflffrave  Heiid.  A  former  noted 
tavern  near  Temple  Bar,  London. 

nut  now  at  riccadilly  they  arrive. 

And  taking  coach,  t*  wards  Temple  Bar 

they  drive. 
But  at  8t.  Clement's  eat  out  the  back. 
And  slipping  through  the  Palagrave,  bilkt 

poor  hac  k.         Prior  and  Montague. 

Pamfili-Doria,  Villa.  See  Villa 
Pamfili-Doria. 

Pamfili  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Pam^ 
JUL]  A  palace  built  in  1(550  for 
Innocent  X.,  in  Piazza  Navona, 
Rome.  Here  lived  Olimpia  Mal- 
dalchini  Pamfili,  notorious  for  her 
ambition,  vices,  and  political  in- 
fluence. 

Pan.    See  Narcissus. 

Panathenaio  Frieze.  The  name 
often  given  to  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  now  among 
the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum,  London.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  subject  represente<l, 
which  is  the  procession  which 
took  place  every  five  years  in 
honor  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated, and  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  all  the  Athenian  colo- 
nies. 

J8fy  "We  possess  in  England  the 
most  precious  examples  of  Athenian 
power  in  the  sculpture  of  animals.  The 
norses  of  the  frieze,  in  the  El${in  collec- 
tion, appear  to  live  nnd  move,  to  roll 
their  eyes,  to  gallop,  prnnce,  nnd  cur. 
vet;  the  veins  of  their  faces  and  lesrs 
seem  distended  with  circulation;  In 
them  are  distininiished  the  hardnesa 
and  decision  of  bony  forms  from  the 
elnsticltv  of  tendon  and  the  softness  of 
flesh.  The  beholder  is  charmed  with 
the  deer-like  lightness  nnd  elegance  of 
their  make,  and  althoueh  the  relief  is 
not  above  an  inch  from  the  background, 
and  they  are  so  much  smnller  than  na- 
ture, we  can  scarcely  suffer  reason  to 
persuade  us  they  arc  not  alive." 

I^axman, 
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Panoras,  St.    See  St.  Pancras. 

Pancrftzio,  San.  See  San  Pancra- 
zio. 

Panahanffer  House.  The  seat  of 
Earl  Cowper,  in  the  couuty  of 
Hertfonl,  England.  It  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings. 

Pantheon.  1.  [Tai  Rotonda,  Santa 
MaHa  di  Rotouda,  Santa  Maria  ad 
Martyred,]  The  best  preserved 
monumont  of  ancient  Kome.  It 
was  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa, 
B.C.  27,  as  shown  by  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  frieze.  In  A.I>. 
008  it  was  consecrated  as  a  Chris- 
tian church  by  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria 
ad  Martyrcs.  The  proportions  of 
the  beautiful  portico  have  long 
been  regardetl  as  faultless.  The 
interior  is  a  rotunda  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  and  lighted  by  a  cir- 
cular ojiening  28  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The 
inside  diameter  of  tlic  rotunda  is 
142  feet.  The  Pantheon  has  l)een 
used  as  the  burial-pla(?e  of  paint- 
ers, Ilaphael,  Annibale  Canicci, 
and  others  btinjjj  interred  here 
beneath  thu  X'^^'^'i^^^^t. 

Jiy"**Thc  worhl  ha«  nothing  else 
like  the  Pantheon.  So  ^rand  il  ix,  that 
the  pnBtebuurd  HtiitiicH  ovt-r  Iho  lofty 
cornice  do  not  disturb  the  effect,  any 
more  than  the  tin  crowns  and  hearti*, 
the  durtty  artificial  llowcrs,  and  all 
manner  of  trumpery  pewgawii  han^- 
inf(  at  the  saintly  ehrineB.  The  rust 
and  dinglneftff  that  have  dimmed  the 
precloiiH  marMed  on  the  walls  ;  the 
pavement,  with  ItM  K''<^<^t  t-nuares  and 
rounds  of  porphyry  ana  irranite, 
cracked  crosswise,  and  \n  a  hundred 
directions,  showing  how  ronsrhty  the 
troublesome  ages  have  trampled  here; 
the  ^ray  dome  above,  with  its  opening 
to  the  sky,  as  if  heaven  were  looking 
down  into  the  interior  of  this  place  of 
worship;  ...  all  these  things  make 
an  impression  of  solemnity  which  St. 
Peter's  it»elf  fails  to  produce." 

I/aict/tome. 


"  Though  plundered  of  all  Its 
brass,  except  the  ring  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  aperture  above; 
though  exposed  to  rep«'ated  fires; 
though  sometimes  flooded  by  the  river, 
and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monu- 
ment of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  pre- 
served AB  this  rotunda.    It  passed  with 


little  altemtion  fVom  the  Pigu  into 
tlio  present  worship ;  and  so  eonvn* 
lent  were  Its  niches  for  the  CbrMao 
altar,  that  Michael  Ansclo,  ever  studi- 
ous of  ancient  beautv.  Introduced  tbdr 
design  as  a  model  in  the  GtthoUe 
church."  /brsyfA^f  lUUf, 


.,    "  Our  Pantheon  [at  Paris]  com- 
pared  with  this  seems  mean ;  and  wbeii, 
after  a  half-hour's  contemplation  of  it, 
you  abstract  its  mouldincss  and  itm- 
dation,  and  divorce  it  from  its  nMKure 
dilapidated    surroundings,    when  ths 
imagination  pictures  to  itself  the  whits 
glittering  edifice  with  Its  fresh  marble, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  time  of  Agrip- 
pa, when,  after  the  eaubilshment  of 
universal  peace,  he  dedicated  it  to  all 
the  gods,  then  do  vou  figure  to  your- 
self with  admiration  the  triumph  of 
Augustus  which  this  f&te  completed,  a 
reconciled,    submissive   universe,   ths 
splendor  of  a  perfected  empire.* 

Tame,  Trata, 


"The  preservation  and  embel- 
lishment of  the  Pantheon  have  seemed 
to  be  dear  to  every  mind  of  genius  ia 
every  age.  Raphael  bequeathed  a  sum 
of  money  for  its  repair ;  so  did  Anni- 
bal  Caracci,  and  many  other  dictin- 
guithed  artists;  but  it  appears  to  hav« 
all  gone  to  the  Madonna  and  the  mar* 
tyrs,  to  priests  and  masses." 

C.  A.  Eatom. 


"  The  character  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  the  sense  of  satisfaction  which 
it  leaves  ui>on  the  mind,  are  proofs  of 
the  enduring  charm  of  simplicity.  .  .  . 
This  charm  is  the  result  of  form  and 

Proportion,  and  cannot  be  lost  except 
y  euUre  debtruction.'*  Ililiara, 

Rimplr.  erect,  severe,  suvere.  sublime  — 
Slirine  of  all  saints  and  temple  uf  all  go^ 
From  Jove  to  Jesus  — 8pare«i  and  bless'd 

bv  lime, 
Jx)oking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Aa>h,  rn)|>irc,  each  tiling  rouud  thee,  and 

man  plods 
His  way  thnmgh  thorns  to  ashes— glori- 
ous dome ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?    Time's  scythe  and 

tvrants*  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee,  — sanctusry  and  borne 
Of  aii  »md  piety,  — /*oii/A«/ii .'   pride  of 

Rome ! 
Relic  of  nobler  davs.  and  noblest  arts! 
Despoll'd   yet   perfect,  with   thy  clrcls 

spreads 
A  hollnes««  anpealing  to  all  hearts  — 
To  .art  a  model;  nnd  lo  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sjike  of  sees.  Glorj'  sJ  eds 
Her  litrht  through  thy  sole  a(>erture:  ts 

those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their 

beads ; 
And  thov  who  feel  for  penius  mar  repose 
Their  eves  on  honor'd  forms,  w  hose  bostt 

around  them  close.  ^yrva. 
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Wen  ipeed  ihj  mission,  txdd  Teonoclast ! 
Yet  all  unworthy  of  lU  trust  thou  art. 
If.  with  dry  eye,  and  cold,  unloving 
beart. 

Thoa  tread'st  the  solemn  Pantheon  of  the 
paat^ 

Br  the  great  Future's  dazxUng  hope  made 
blind 

To  all  the  beauty •  power,  and  truth  be- 
hind. fThmier. 

No,  great  Dome  of  Agrlppa,  thou  art  not 

Christian.    Canst  not, 
Strip  and  replaster  and  daub  and  do  what 

tbey  will  with  thee,  be  so.     Ciough. 

2.  A  chnrch  in  Paris  now  called 
St.  Genevieve.  The  corner-stone 
of  this  building  was  laid  by  Louis 
XV.  in  17M.  In  1791  the  Assem- 
bly decreed  that  it  should  be  used 
as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the 
illustnouA  dead  of  France.  Mi- 
rabeau,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau 
were  interred  here,  and  also  many 
distinguished  generals  of  Naix>- 
leon's  army,  in  1851  the  temple 
was  presented  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  church  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
is  very  imposing  from  its  great 
size  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
dome.  It  is  adorned  with  stat- 
ues and  paintings  of  the  great 
kings  ana  queens,  military  he- 
roes, and  literary  men  of  France. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
river,  upon  the  highest  ground 
in  Paris.  It  is  called  the  largest 
and  finest  church  of  the  Italian 
style  in  the  city.  It  was  changed 
into  a  pantheon,  in  1792,  inscribed 
"  Aux  Grands  Hommes  la  Patric 
reconnaissante,"  restored  to  a 
church  in  1822,  in  1831  again 
changed  to  a  pantheon,  and  in 
185^$  re-converted  into  a  church. 


"The  object  of  this  splendid 
pile  —  for  it  is  not  a  church  —  is  sufS- 
civntlv  explained  bv  a  scries  of  figures 
in  relief  oy  David,  representing,  on 
the  triangular  pediment  of  the  portico, 
France,  a  figure  15  feet  high,  attended 
by  Liberty  and  History,  surrounded 
by,  and  dispensing  honor  to,  Voltaire, 
Dafayette,  F^nclon,  Rousseau,  Mira- 
bcau,  Manuel,  Camot,  David,  and,  of 
coarse.  Napoleon,  and  the  principal  he- 
roes of  the  republican  and  Imperial 
armies."  Sir  Franci*  B.  Head. 


"  Begun  as  a  church,  in  the 
Revolution  its  destination  was  altered, 
and  it  was  to  be  a  temple  to  the  manes 
of  great  men ;  and  accordingly  Rous- 
seau, Voltaire,  and   many  more   are 


buried  here.  "Well,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Bourbons  said  It  should  not 
be  a  temple  for  great  men,  it  should  be 
a  churcn.  The  next  popular  upset 
tipped  it  back  to  the  great  men,  and 
it  stayed  under  their  Jurisdiction  until 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  is  very  pious, 
restored  it  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  This 
Pantheon  is,  as  one  might  suppose 
from  its  history,  a  hybrid  between  a 
church  and  a  theatre,  and  of  course 
good  for  neither  —  purposeless  and 
aimless."  6'.  Beecher. 


__  "  The  present  superb  church  of 
St.  Genevieve  was  the  Pantheon  of  the 
Revolution.  The  painting  of  the  dome, 
which  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste, 
represents  St.  Genevl^e  In  glory,  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  Clovis,  Cbarle- 
magnc,  St.  Louis,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
Au  rente t  the  classic  magnificence  of 
the  whole  structure  is  as  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  the  peasant 
f)atroness,  as  the  church  of  the  Made- 
cine  with  that  of  the  Syrian  penitent 
and  castaway."  Mrs.  Jamfaon. 

4^ "On  arriving  at  the  object  of 
our  ambition  —  the  small  balustrade 
surrounding  the  lantern  which  forms 
the  summit  of  the  Pantheon  —  there 
burst  upon  us  all  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
describe.  The  whole  of  I*ari8  —  every 
window,  every  chimney,  were  distin- 
guishable." Sir  Francia  B.  Head. 

Tbe  church  of  St.  Genevtkve  Is  a  place 
of  greate  devotion,  dedicate  to  another  of 
tliclr  Amazons  sayd  to  have  delivered  the 
Citty  from  the  KngllHh.  for  which  she  is 
rsteemcd  the  tutelary  saint  of  Parts.  It 
stands  on  a  stcepc  eminence,  having  a 
very  high  spire,  and  Is  governed  by  Can- 
ons Regular. 

John  Evelyn,  2H<try,  Feb.  7, 1644. 

Allk<)  the  bctter-RCclng  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  IhIc, 
As  if  his  aahos  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's   Pantheon   or  GauPs  mimic 
dome.  Byron. 

3.  A  well-known  building  in 
London,  at  first  huilt  for  a  the- 
atre and  public  promenade,  and 
opened  in  1772.  The  Pantheon 
was  burned  in  1792,  and  rebuilt; 
afterwards  taken  down  and  re- 
constructed in  1812,  and  in  1831 
turned  into  a  bazaar. 

I  saw  ITood  once  as  a  young  man.  st  a 
dinner  which  sccnu  almost  a;*  ghostly 
now  an  that  maMiucrado  at  the  Pantheon 
of  which  we  were  speaking  anon. 

77u»cteray. 

Faoli,  San.    See  San  Paoli  fuobi 

LE  MUKA. 

Faoline    Chapel.      See    Capella 
Paolina. 
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Paolo,  San.  8eo  Porta  di  San 
Paolo. 

Paraclete.   This  celebrated  abbey, 

founded  by  Abelard,  stood  at  the 

village  of  St.  Aubin.  on  the  stream 

Ardusson,  in  France.    Here  was 

the  retreat  of  Heloise,  and  her 

final  resting-place  as  well  as  that 

of  Abelard. 

Somctlmos  I  prleve  for  tho  lots  of  tho 
houM  of  Paraclete^  and  wish  to  nee  it 
atrain.  Ah,  PhlUntun.  does  not  the  love 
of  Iloloise  Mill  bum  in  mv  heart? 

Abetardt  Lrtten  qf  Abelard  and  lieMse. 

To  the  irray  walla  of  fallen  Paraclete^ 

To  Juliet*«um. 
Fair  Amo  and  .Sorrento's  orange-grove, 
Where  Ta^Ho  sang,  let  young  Komance 
and  I^ove 

Lilcc  brother  pllgriroa  turn.     Whittier. 

(lod's    love,  —  unchanging,    pure,    and 

true,  — 
The  Paracfffe  whltc-chining  through 
Hi»  peace,  —  the  fall  of  Ilermun'ri  Jew ! 

Whittier. 
With  all  mv  sorrows  tremhlini;  Btlll, 

Fate,  vainlv  lenient,  bade  uis  meet, 
Re«iftleiii  victims  of  its  will ! 
And  led  m}'  steps  to  Paraclete. 

L.  S.  Costello. 

Paradiso,  II.  A  famous  picture 
bv  Jat^o|X>  Robusti,  called  II  Tin- 
toretto (151*J-15iH).  It  is  an  oil- 
paintinjj;,  SA  f«et  long  and  .'i4  feet 
Jiigli.  In  the  Doge's  Palace,  at 
Venice,  Italy. 

93"  "In  the  Paradhe  of  Tintoret, 
the  nnt<el  is  seen  in  the  dlAtancM.*  driv- 
ing Adam  and  Eve  out  of  the  Garden. 
.  .  .  Full  speed  they  fly,  the  ani^el  and 
tho  human  creatures;  tho  angel  wrapt 
in  an  urb  of  light  floats  on,  and  docs 
not  touch  the  ground;  the  chastised 
creatures  rush  before  him  in  abandoned 
terror.  All  this  might  have  been  in- 
vented by  another,  .  .  .  but  one  cir- 
cumstance which  completes  the  story 
could  have  been  thought  of  by  none 
hut  Tintoret.  The  angel  casts  a  «Aa<foto 
before  him  towards  Adam  and  Eve." 
Itunkin  {.}fodem  Painters). 

mg'  "  At  first  this  Paradise  of  Tin- 
toret is  so  strange  that  no  wonder  the 
lovely  world  outside,  the  beautiful 
court-yard,  the  flying  birds,  and  drift- 
ing Venetians  seem  more  like  Heaven 
to  those  who  arc  basking  In  their  sweet- 
ness. But  it  is  well  worth  while  by 
degrees,  with  some  pain  and  »elf-denial, 
to  climb  in  spirit  to  that  strange  crowd- 
ed place  towards  which  old  Tintoret'a 
migiity  soul  was  bent." 

J/i>«  Thackeray. 

Paradiso,  Orto  del.  See  Obto 
DHL  Pakadiso. 


Paro».    See  Three  Fates. 
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Parc-auz-Oerfs.    [Deer-park.]  A 
irk   or  preserve  at  Versaulei, 
nee. 

The  tme  conduct  and  poaMoo  ftr  t 
French  Aoverelgii  tow«nts  French  Ukn- 
tare.  in  that  country,  might  liave  beta, 
though  perhaps  of  aA  things  the  most  im- 
portant, one  of  the  moat  difllcalt  to  dis- 
cover and  accomplish.  What  chance  vsi 
there  that  a  thlck-blooded  Louis  Qohne, 
Ihtm  his  Parr  aux  Cerft^  f^hoald  wc«m 
It,  should  liave  the  faintest  inklhig  of  it? 

Meanwhile  Louis  the  wen-beloved  Ins 
left  (forever)  hl«  Pare-^Mur-ceift.  aad. 
amid  the  M-are-«apprea«e<l  hoorhiRS  of  tke 
world,  taken  up  his  laat  lodging  at  SL 
Denis.  Cor^ 

Parian  Chronicle.  One  of  the  mv 
called  Arundelian  marblee  at  Ox- 
ford, England.  It  i8  a  chrooo* 
logical  register  or  conipendinm 
of  the  history  of  Greece  from 
B.C.  1582  to  b.C.  Ii55.  It  is  »o 
called  because  thought  to  bare 
been  made  in  the  island  of 
Paros.    See   Arundeliaic  Mar- 

BLBH. 

Paris  Gharden.  A  region  in  Lon- 
don, Ro  called  from  Roliert  de 
Paris,  who  liad  a  house  anil 
grounds  tliere  in  thti  reign  of 
Kiohard  II.,  now  built  ui>on  and 
occupied  with  public  works. 

Paris,  Judgment  of.  See  Judg- 
ment OF  Paris. 

Park  Lane.  A  street  of  aristo- 
cratic  residences  in  London,  Eng- 
land. 

FlAh  Avenue  \%  the  Belprave  Sqoarf. 
the  Park  Lane,  and  the  Tall  Mall  of  Nrw 
Yurk.  Anthony  TroSopt. 

Park  Square.  A  well-known  pub* 
lie  square  in  London,  England. 

Park-Street  Church.  A  well- 
known  rclimous  edifice  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.    It  has  a  lofty  spire. 

I  tell  vou  what,  —  the  Idea  of  the  m- 
fcMions'^dicginffa  moat  round  tbeJrrlMe 
corp<irution8,  like  that  Japanese  one  *^ 
.Trddo,  which  you  could  put  Park-Strtd 
Church  on  the  bottom  of  and  look  o«t 
the  vane  fironi  It*  side,  and  try  to  stretch 
another  such  spire  acntss  it  wKhoat  spin- 
ning the  chasm,  —  that  Idea,  I  say,  is  pr«- 
ty  nearly  worn  ouL  ZfoMO- 

Parliament  House.  1.  A  build- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  of 
the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
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used  for  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
old  Parliament  House,  of  which 
only  a  portion  remains,  is  used 
by  lawyers  and  their  clients. 

2.  An  imposing  pile  of  build- 
in)!^  in  Ottawa,  Can.,  containing 
the  halls  of  Parliament  of  the 
Dominio{L  of  Canada,  and  the 
Department  offices.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1860. 

Parliament  Houses.  See  West- 
jciNSTEK  Palace. 

Parliament  Oak.  An  ancient  and 
famous  tree  in  what  was  once 
Sherwood  Forest.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  tradition  of  a  par- 
liament having  been  held  there 
by  Edward  the  First. 

Pamasse,  Boulevard  du  Mont. 
See  Mont  Parnasse. 

Parnassus.  A  celebrated  fresco 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520), 
representing  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  under  laurel-trees,  on  the 
heights  of  Parnassus.  On  either 
8i<le  and  1)elow  are  ranged  the 
poets  of  antiquity  and  of  modern 
Italy.  This  picture  is  one  of  the 
series  of  four,  entitled  respective- 
ly. Theology,  Poetry  (or  tne  Par- 
nassus), Philosophy,  and  Juris- 
prudence, which  were  intended 
to  exhibit  the  loftv  subjects  of 
thought  with  which  the  human 
mind  is  occupied.  They  are  all 
in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  of 
the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Parnassus.  An  allegorical  picture 
by  Andrea  Mantegna  (14.S1-150(>), 
the  Italian  painter.  In  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

FamasBUB.  A  celebrated  fresco  in 
the  Villa  Albani,  Rome,  by  Anton 
Rafael  Mengs  (1728-1779).  It  has 
been  engraved  by  Raphael  Mor- 
ghen.  [Called  also  Apollo  and  the 
Mn8e»,] 

Parthenon,  The.  This  structure, 
—  the  glory  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  Greece,  —  "  the  finest  ed- 
ifice on  the  finest  site  in  the  world, 
hallowed  by  the  noblest  recollec- 
tions that  can  stimulate  the  hu- 
man heart,"  ->  was  so  called  from 


being  the  temple  of  Athena  Par- 
thenos('A^Fa  iiapBtpoi),  The  time 
at  which  the  Parthenon  was  be- 
gun is  not  definitely  known ;  but 
It  was  built  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  finished 
438  B.C.  The  architects  were  Ic- 
tinus  an.d  Callicrates,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Phidias.  This 
most  perfect  pro<luct  of  Grecian 
architecture  was  of  the  Doric  or- 
der, was  built  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  stood  upon  the  highest  part 
of  the  Acropolis.  The  Parthenon 
was  beautifullv  adorned,  both 
without  and  within,  with  exqui- 
site works  of  sculpture,  sonic  of 
which  have  been  removed  and 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  PartlKiuon  was  sometimes 
called  Hecatompedos  or  Hecatom- 
pedon  (i.e.,  the  Temple  of  One 
Hundred  Feet),  a  name  derived 
from  its  breadth.  This  temple 
beautifully  illustrates  the  arcni- 
tectural  principle  known  to  tbo 
ancient  Greeks  by  whit-h  they 
prevented  the  apparent  saving 
of  horizontal  ana  the  bending  of 
perpendicular  lines  in  a  structure. 
By  substituting  very  slight  ami 
delicate  curves  for  the  ordinary 
right  lines,  this  common  optical 
ilhision  was  entirely  avoided. 
The  perpendicular  lines  also 
slightly  incline  inwards,  thus  pre- 
venting any  appearance  —  as  for 
example  in  the  columns,  whi(rh 
incline  three  inches  in  their  height 
—  of  leaning  outwards.  .^  The 
most  cel(d)ratcd  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  PartlK'non  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Go<ldess,  by 
Phidias.  It  was  made  of  ivory 
for  the  undraped  parts,  while  soli<l 
gold  was  used  for  the  dress  and 
ornaments,  —  a  kind  of  work 
which  the  Greeks  called  rhrys- 
'  elephantine.  The  Parthenon  was 
turned  into  a  Greek  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mother,  prol>- 
ably  in  the  sixth  century.    It  was 
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"Bach  was  the  simple  stnio- 
tiiro  of  this  magnlflcent  building,  which, 
by  its  united  ezceltcnccR  of  materials, 
de«Iffn,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions 
of  228  feet  by  101,  with  a  height  of  66 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  pediment,  were 
sufllcientiy  great  to  give  an  appearance 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this 
impressiun  was  not  disturl>ed  by  any 
obtruriive  subdivision  of  parts,  such  as 
is  found  to  diminish  the  effect  of  many 
larger  modem  buildings,  where  the 
same  singleness  of  design  is  not  ap- 
parent. In  the  Parthenon  there  was 
notiiing  to  divert  the  spectator's  con- 
templation from  the  Mmplicity  and 
miOc'sty  of  moss  and  outline,  which 
forms  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
object  of  admiration  in  a  Greek 
temple."  Leake, 


"  Down  to  the  year  1637,  the 

Parthenon  remained  entire.  The  ("hris- 
Uans  converted  it  flr8t  into  a  church, 
and  tlie  Turks,  Jealous  of  the  Chris- 
tians, afUTward  converted  It  into  a 
moMue.  Then  came  the  Venetians  in 
the  lilghly  civilized  seventi-enth  cen- 
tury, au<i  cannonaded  the  monuments 
of  IVrlcK'j*.  They  shot  tlieir  balls 
upon  the  Propy  Iwurn  ond  the  Temple  of 
Minerva;  a  bomb  sunk  into  the  roof 
set  tire  to  a  number  of  barrels  of  gun- 
powder Inxiile,  and  demolinhed  in  part 
a  building  tliat  did  lef>s  honor  to  the 
faltte  gods  of  Greece  than  to  the  genius 
of  man.  Tlio  town  being  taken,  Mo- 
rorfini,  with  the  design  of  embellishing 
Venice  with  the  spoils  of  Athens, 
wit«hed  to  take  down  the  Htatu«>s  of  llie 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  and  broke 
them.  A  modern  succeeded  in  .achieving 
(in  the  interest  of  the  .arts)  the  destruc- 
tion whicli  the  Venetians  had  begun. 
L(^rd  Elgin  lost  the  merits  of  his  com- 
mendabie  enterprises  in  ravaging  the 
Pai'llienon.  He  wished  to  take  away  the 
biwsl-relievi  of  the  frieze ;  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  employed  Turkish  workmen, 
who  broke  the  architrave,  threw  down 
the  capitals,  and  smashed  the  cornice." 
Chateaubriand t  Trans. 

^^••The  last  of  the  portals  is 
pa-i^ed :  you  are  on  the  summit  alone 
wltli  tiie  Parthenon.  Over  heaps  of 
ruin,  over  a  plain  buried  under  huge 
fragments  of  hewn  and  sculptured 
marble  —  drums  of  pillars,  pe«iestal8, 
capitals,  cornices,  friezes,  triglyphs, 
and  sunken  panel-work  —  a  wilderness 
of  mutilated  art  —  it  rises  between  you 
and  tile  itky,  which  forms  its  only  back- 
ground, and  airainst  which  every  scar 
left  by  the  infidel  generations  shows  its 
goi^h.  Broken  down  in  the  middle,  like 
a  ship  which  has  struck  and  parted, 
with  the  roof,  cornices,  and  friezes  most- 


ly gone,  and  not  a  eolnnui  miiBntllitid. 
and  yet  with  the  tawny  gold  of  2JM 
years  staining  Ita  once  spotleM  marble^ 
sparkling  with  anow-wnite  maito  of 
•not  and  shell,. and  with  Ita  aoariaf 
pillars  embedded  In  the  dark-bine  cthir 
(and  here  the  sky  seem*  bine  only  bc> 
cause  they  need  such  a  backgrooDd), 
you  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  tks 
melancholy  of  ita  ruin,  or  the  perfcet 
and  majestic  lovclineaa  which  shinct 
through  that  ruin,  ia  the  most  power- 
ful." Bayard  Tatkr. 

49-  '*  The  appearance  of  the  Parthe- 
non testlflea  more  loudly  than  bistoiy 
itself  to  the  greatness  of  this  peopie 
[the  Qreeksl.  Pericles  will  never  ok. 
What  a  civilization  was  that  which 
found  a  great  man  to  decree,  an  sidii- 
tect  to  conceive,  a  sculptor  to  adon, 
statuaries  to  execute,  workmen  to 
carve,  and  a  people  to  pay  for  lad 
maintain,  such  an  edifice  1  In  the  midit 
of  the  ruins  which  once  were  Atbrnt, 
and  which  the  cannon  of  the  Gnrki 
and  Turks  have  pulverized  and  sesl- 
tered  throughout  the  valley,  and  npon 
the  two  hills  upon  which  extends  tlie 
city  of  Minerva,  a  mountain  is  teen 
towerintf  up  perpendicularly  upon  all 
sides.  Enormous  raropnrts  surround 
it;  built  at  their  base  with  fragmeou 
of  wiiite  marble,  higher  np  with  the 
d^brin  of  friezes  and  antique  columnt, 
they  terminate  In  someparts  with  Ve- 
netian battlements.  This  mountain 
seems  to  be  a  magnificent  pedestal 
cut  by  the  gods  themselves  whereoo 
to  scat  their  altars." 

Lamartine,  TVosi. 

49* "Of  all  the  great  temples, the 
best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Parthe- 
non, the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple 
in  (irecce,  and  In  its  own  class  un- 
doubtedly the  most  beautifhl  building 
in  the  world.  It  is  true,  it  has  neither 
tl)c  dimensions  nor  the  wondrous  ex- 
pression of  power  and  eternity  inher- 
ent in  Egyptian  temples,  nor  has  it  the 
variety  arid  poetry  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral ;  but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for 
Serfection  of  proi>ortion,  for  beauty  of 
etail,  and  for  the  exquisite  perccptioo 
of  the  highest  and  most  recondite  prin- 
ci]>les  of^art  ever  applied  toarchitee- 
ture,  it  stands  utterly  and  entirely 
alone  and  unrivalled  —  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  a  reproach  to  the  rett  of 
the  world."  FerguiM^ 

Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthm», 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone. 

Emenm- 

Parthenon,  The.  A  London  club, 
dissolved  in  1862.  The  Erwthe- 
um  Club  was  joined  with  it  ^^ 
1854. 
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PmrriA  Notre  Dame.  This  name, 
a  comiption  of  Paradisus,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris. 

Pas  Perdue,  Salle  des.  A  large 
hall,  from  which  open  different 
law-courts,  in  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, Paris. 

Pasquino.  A  celebrated  mutilated 
statue  in  Rome,  so  called  from  a 
witty  tailor  of  that  name  who 
kept  a  shop  near  by,  and  was 
given  to  entertaining  his  custom- 
ers with  the  gossip  and  scandal 
of  the  day.  upon  the  pedestal  of 
this  statue  were  affixed  pungent 
(^ticisms  on  passing  events, 
squibs,  and  sarcasms,  from  which 
the  term  Pasquinade  is  derived. 

Jl^  "The  public  opinion  of  Rome 
luui  only  one  traditional  organ.  It  it 
that  mutilated  block  of  marble  called 
Paaquin*s  statue,  on  which  are  mys- 
teriously affixed  by  unknown  hands 
the  Arequent  squibs  of  Roman  mother- 
wit  on  the  events  of  the  day.** 

The  Times,  1870. 

Passaic,  The.  A  United  States 
monitor  in  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion (18()l-r)5).  She  took  part, 
in  connection  with  the  land  l)at- 
teries,  in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  July  11,  1863.  On  the 
24th,  Gen  Gilmore  wrote  to  Gen. 
Halleck,  "  Fort  Sumter  is  to-day 
a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins." 

Passion,  The.  A  picture  by  Hans 
Hemling  (d.  1495),  the  Flemish 
painter,  representing  all  the 
scenes  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
in  a  number  of  separate  groups 
with  figures  of  small  size.  It  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Tu- 
rin, Italy. 

Passion,  The  Greater  and  the 
I«eBser.  A  series  of  wood-cuts 
by  Albert  Diirer  (1471-1528).  the 
German  painter  and  engraver, 
and  consiuered  to  be  among  the 
best  of  his  works  which  have  de- 
scended to  us. 

Passion.  See  Ltvkrsbubo  Pas- 
sion. 

Passion  Play.    See  Passiomsfiel. 


Passionspiel.  [Passion  Play.]  A 
famous  dramatic  representation 
of  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  and 
Death  of  Christ,  exhibited  at  the 
village  of  Ol)er-Ammergau,  in 
Bavaria.  The  acting  takes  place 
in  the  day-time,  and  under  the 
open  sky.  The  play  was  first 
performed  in  1G33,  under  a  re- 
ligious vow  offered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  that  they 
would  enact  it  at  regular  j>eriods, 
if  delivered  from  the  infliction  of 
the  plague. 


._  "  The  deeadal  period  was  chosen 
for  1680,  and  the  Passion  Play  has  been 
enacted,  with  various  interruptions, 
every  tenth  year  since  that  time.  The 
Passion  Play  is,  however,  of  much 
older  date  than  this.  It  is  not  probable 
that  simple  villagers  would  make  a  vow 
to  perform  a  play  totally  unknown  to 
them,  and,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  de- 
manding such  capacity  and  pr(>paratory 
study.  The  vow  speaks  of  the  Passion 
Tragedy  as  something  already  well 
known ;  only  the  period  of  perfoi-mliig 
the  play  every  ten  years  is  positivfly 
stated.  The  oldest  known  text-book 
of  the  play  bears  the  date  1662,  and  it 
refers  to  a  still  older  book.  Since  the 
year  1634  the  Passion  Play  has  under- 
gone ereat  change  and  improvements. 
Buch  nguren  as  Lucifer,  Prince  uf  Hell, 
who,  with  his  retinue  used  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  Ammergau  perform- 
ance, nave  been  banished.  Up  to  the 
year  1830,  the  play  was  performed  in 
the  village  churchyard  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  first  decades  of  the  present  cen- 
tivy  the  text  of  the  plav  was  thorough- 
ly revised  by  Father  Ottmar  Weiss  of 
Jesewang  (d.  1843),  who  removed  un- 
suitable and  inharmonious  passages, 
substituting  prose  for  doggerel  verse. 
The  improvements  then  commenced 
have  been  carried  on  up  to  the  present 
time  by  the  former  pastor  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  Geistlicher  •  Ruth  Daisen- 
berger,  who  is  still  active  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  play.'* 

J.  P.  Jackaon. 

Patapsco,  The.  A  Unit^nl  States 
monitor  in  the  war  of  the  Re)>el- 
lion  (1861-65).  She  took  part,  in 
connection  with  the  land  bat- 
teries, in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  July  11,  1863,  and  with- 
in a  few  days  it  was  reduced  to  a 
shai)eless  mass  of  ruins. 

Paternoster  Row.  A  street  in 
London  said  to  be  so  named  from 
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the  tnmen  of  rosaries,  or  Pater 
Koeters,  who  formerly  dwelt 
there.  It  is  noted  as  the  locality 
of  stationers,  printers,  and  book- 
sellers. 

Jl^  "  PMenxMter  Row  wm  fbr  many 
yeftn  Micred  to  publiahera.  It  is  »  nmr* 
TOW  flagged  itreet,  lying  under  the 
■hadow  of  St.  Paal*!;  at  each  end 
there  are  poeta  placed,  ao  aa  to  prevent 
the  paasase  of  carrlagee,  and  thue  pre- 
serve  a  soleinn  silence  for  the  delibiera- 
tions  of  the  *  fkthers  of  the  Row.'  The 
dull  warehouses  on  each  side  are  mostly 
occupied  at  present  by  wholesale  sta- 
tioners ;  if  they  be  publishers'  shops, 
they  show  no  attractive  firont  to  ttie 
dark  and  narrow  street." 

Jfrs.  Oa^keU  (in  1848). 

I  have  been  told  of  a  critic  who  was 
cmcifled  at  the  command  of  another  to 
the  reputation  of  Homer.  That,  no  doubt, 
was  more  than  poetical  lastice,  and  I  iihali 
be  perfectly  content  If  those  who  criticise 
me  are  only  clapped  In  the  pillory,  kept 
fifteen  days  upon  bread  and  water,  and 
oldiged  to  nm  the  gantlope  through  Pa- 
ternoster-row. Ooidsmith. 

At  the  time  of  Johnson's  appearance, 
there  were  Ktill  two  ways,  on  which  an 
Author  might  attempt  proceedlnK:  these 
were  the  JJaicenases  proper  In  the  West 
End  of  London ;  and  the  Mecenases  vir- 
tual of  St.  John's  Gate  and  Paternoster 
Row.  Cortyle. 

For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'er- 

flow 
The  patronage  of  PcUemoster-row.    Byron. 

FrauKht  with  invective  they  ne'er  go 
To  folKs  at  Paternoster-row.    Goldsmith. 

Having  a  little  "  Orub-strcet  '*  business, 
I  made  my  way  to  the  purlieus  ofpubllsh- 
eT9,  Paternoster  Bow. .  N.  P.  WilHs. 

Patrick's,  St.    See  St.  Patbick's. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  at  I«ystra. 
One  of  the  famous  cartoons  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520),  from 
which  the  tapestries  in  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome  were  executed. 

Paul  in  the  Prison  at  Philippi. 
Tlie  subject  of  a  tapestry  picture 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome,  after  a  car- 
toon by  Ra][)hael.  This  cartoon 
is  no  longer  in  existence. 

Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  One 
of  the  famous  cartoons  by  Ra- 
phael Sanzio  (1483-1520),  from 
which  the  tapestries  in  the  Vati- 
can, at  Rome,  were  executed. 


__  "In  Raphael's  cartoon  of  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens^  the  figure  of  the 
man  in  firont,  who,  as  Sir  Joshua  says, 


'sppeara  to  be  «iti»»M-|r  dH  omt/  Ii 
probably  Dknjsiis."*      JM.  Jimmm, 

Paul,  St.    See  St.  Paux. 

Pauline  Borcliesa.     See  Yim 

ViCTBZX. 

Panllxie  OhapeL  See  Capbxa 
Paoluta. 

Pauline  Fountain.  See  Fohtava 
Paolina. 

PauloTsk.  A  palace  and  simiiner 
residence  of  the  imperial  fsmilj 
of  Russia,  near  St.  Petenhnif. 
Tlie  park  is  of  great  extent,  the 
estimated  aggregate  length  of  the 
walks  being  100  miletf.  It  ia  at 
all  times  open  to  the  public,  sod 
a  favorite  pleasure  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capitaL 

Paul's,  St.    See  St.  Paul's. 

Paul's  "Walk.  See  Dukb  Hm- 
phkey's  Waue. 

Pavilion.  A  royal  palace  in  Brijdit- 
on,  England,  built  in  the  Orient* 
al  style  by  George  IV. 

Paysl<atin.  See  Quabtikb  Latdt. 

Peabody  Institute.  1.  A  marble 
building  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  con- 
taining a  library,  a  gallery  of  art, 
a  conservatory  of  music,  and  a 
fine  lecture-hall.  The  Institute 
was  founded  by  Geoige  Peahody 
(1795-1869),  the  London  banker, 
and  is  designed  for  the jpromotioa 
of  education,  and  the  diffusion  at 
useful  knowledge  among  the 
masses. 

2.  A  building  in  Peshodj. 
Mass.,  provided  with  a  libnuT 
and  lecture-room,  foimded  and 
endowed  by  the  well-known  Lon- 
don banker  of  the  same  name. 
See  sitpra. 

Peabody  Museiun.  AlarseCtothic 
building  connected  with  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  con- 
taining large  collections  in  nat- 
ural history,  mineralogy,  etc.  ft 
was  built  with  proceeds  of  the 
endowment  made  by  Geoige  Pea^ 
body  of  London.    See  wpra. 

Peacock,  The.  A  British  wa^ 
ship  captured  in  1813  by  the 
American  ship  Hornet, 
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Feaooek  Iiland.  [Oet,  Pfauenrln- 
sel.]  A  small  Island  in  the  river 
Havel,  near  Potsdam,  Germany. 
It  has  been  at  times  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  royal  family  of  Prus- 
sia, and  contains  a  summer-house, 
menagerie,  palm-hou8e,and  pleas^ 
ure-groimds. 

Peak  Cavern.  A  series  of  subter- 
ranean chambers  near  Castleton, 
England,  forming  the  largest  cave 
in  Britain.  [Called  also  the  Dev- 
il*s  Cave.] 

Pearl,  The.  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (148;^-1520), 
parts  of  which  are  supposed  to 
nave  •been  executed  by  Giulio 
Romano  (1492-1M6).  "This  pic- 
ture has  derived  a  fictitious  im- 
portance from  the  supposed  words 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  picture  from 
the  gallery  of  Charles  I.,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  on  seeing  it, 
•  This  is  my  pearl  1  "*  It  is  now 
in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

Pearl  Mosque.  [Motee  Musjeed.] 
A  famous  Mohammedan  temple 
or  mosque  in  the  city  of  A^a, 
Hindostan.  It  is  a  small  nut 
very  perfect  building.  It  has 
three  domes  of  white  marble  with 
gilded  spires. 

Jl^  "The  Motee  Munjeed  can  be 
compared  to  no  other  edifice  that  1 
have  ever  seen.  To  my  eye,  It  is  a 
perfect  type  of  its  claaa.  While  ita  ar- 
chitecture is  the  purest  Saracenic,  which 
some  suppose  cannot  exist  without  or- 
nament, it  shows  the  severe  simplicity 
•  of  I>oric  art.  It  has.  In  fact,  nothing 
which  can  properly  he  termed  orna- 
ment. It  is  a  sanctuary  so  pure  and 
stainless,  revealing  so  exalted  a  spirit 
of  worship,  that  I  felt  humhled  as  a 
Christian,  to  think  that  our  nobler  reli- 
gion has  so  rarely  inspired  architects 
to  surpass  this  temple  to  Oo<l  and  Mo- 
hammed.** Bayard  Taylor. 

Peasant  Feast.  A  picture  by 
David  Teniers  the  Younger  (1610- 
169*),  the  Belgian  .venre-paiuter. 
In  the  Louvre,  at  Paris. 

Peasant  Wedding.  A  picture  by 
David  Teniers  the  Younger  (1610- 
169*),  the  Belgian  f/enrf>painter. 
In  the  Gallery  of  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. There  is  another  upon  the 
same  subject  at  Vienna,  Austria. 


Peasants  TraTelling.   See  Eulkn- 

SPIBQEL. 

Peele  Castle.  A  venerable  and 
famous  fortress  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Scott  by  having  been  the  place 
where  some  of  tne  most  interest- 
ing scenes  in  '*  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  "  are  laid.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement 
for  prisoners  of  state. 

I  was  thy  neighbor  once,  thoo  nigged 

pllel 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of 

thee: 
I  saw  thee  every  day ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  form  was  sleepinR  on  a  glassy  sea. 
Wordsworth  (Elegiae  Stanzas,  suggested 
by  a  picture  qf  Peele  Castle  in  a  storm^ 
painttd  by  Sir  George  Beaumont). 

Pembroke  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  1347. 

Pembroke  Family.  A  grand  fam- 
ily picture,  including  ten  figures, 
by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (1599-1641), 
and  regarded  as  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal works.  In  Wilton  House, 
England. 

Pendennis  Castle.  An  ancient 
fortress  at  Falmouth,  England. 

Penitent  Magdalen.  A  well- 
known  work  of  sculpture  by 
Antonio  Canova  (1757-1828). 

Penn  Cottage.  An  old  and  inter- 
esting house  in  Pliiladelphia, 
Penn.,  on  Letitia  Street,  occu- 
pied by  William  Penn  in  1682, 
and  said  to  be  the  first  brick 
building  erected  in  the  town. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  chief 
thoroughfare  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. It  extends  from  the  Cap- 
itol across  the  level  tract  where 
it  was  intended  the  city  should 
be  built  towards  Georgetown. 
On  the  line  of  its  course  are  the 
Treasury  building,  the  Executive 
Mansion  or  White  House,  and 
the  building  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Penseroso,  II.  A  statue  by  Hiram 
Powers  (1805-1873).  In  the  Lenox 
Library,  New  York. 

Penshurst  Place  and  Oak.  A  not- 
ed mansion  near  Tunbridge,  Eng- 
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land,  in  which  Sir  Philip  and 
Algernon  Sidney  were  born.  It 
is  now  in  possession  of  Lord  de 
Lisle  and  Dudley,  one  of  their 
descendants.  Near  by  is  the  fa- 
mous oak  which  was  planted  at 
the  birth  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
It  is  now  22  feet  in  girth. 

Thoa  art  not,  PenshurU^  built  to  enrlous 
show 

Of  touch  or  marble ;  nor  canst  boaat  a 
row 

Of  polish 'd  pillars  or  a  roofe  of  gold : 

Thou  hoxt  no  lanthemc,  whereof  taiea  are 
told; 

Or  stavro,  or  courts;  butstandst  an  an- 
cient pile. 

And  the»o  grudged  at,  art  reverenc'd  the 
while. 

Thou  Joy*bt  In  better  marks,  of  solle,  of 
ayre, 

Of  wood,  u(  water:  therein  thou  artfalre. 

BenJoiuon. 

Genius  of  Penthurst  old ! 

Who  saw'st  the  birth  of  each  immortal 

oak. 
Here  liacrod  from  the  stroke ; 
Where   Sidney   his  Arcadian  landscape 

drew, 
Oenuino  from  thy  Doric  view! 
And  patriot  Algernon  unnhakcn  rose 
Above  insulting  foes; 
And  Sactiarissa  nursed  Iior  an^cl  charms. 

Francu  Coventty. 

Pentfiurst  still  shines  for  us,  and  its 
ChriHtninn  revels,  "  where  logs  not  bum, 
but  men."  Emerson. 

That  tall  tree,  tt>o,  which  of  a  nut  was  set. 

At  his  Krcat  birtli,  where  ull  the  Alusos 

mot.  Ben  Jonson. 

Go,  boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  tlie 

bark 
Of  y^oniler  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred 

mark 
Of  noblo  Sidney's  birth.  Waller. 

Pensoso,  U.  See  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici. 

Pentinger  Tables.  An  ancient 
itintirary  discovered  at  Spires  in 
1508.  A  copy  was  published  by 
Pontiugcr  in  1591,  and  since  then 
many  editions  of  the  original  have 
appeared.  The  tablet  is  a  iua])of 
the  world  as  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  is  about  20  feet  in 
length  by  a  foot  in  breadth. 

Pepysian  Library.  The  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  and 
early  Englisli  books  Iwlonging  to 
Samuel  Pepys  (l(>32-17a^),  the  cel- 
bratefl  gossip  and  diarist.  It  is 
now  in  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Pequot  HiU.   An  elevation   near 


Mystic,  Conn.,  the  scene  of  oim  of 
the  most  desperate  And  sangsiD- 
ary  engaeemento  between  the 
Indian  tribe  of  the  Peqnots  and 
the  Kew  England  colonioti,  in 
May,  1637. 

Pdre-la-Chaise.  A  cemeteij  near 
Paris,  so  called  because  that  on 
the  ground  it  occupies  formerly 
stood  the  dwelling  of  Pbe-la- 
Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Looii 
XIV.  It  was  consecrated  in  1801, 
and  now  covers  more  than  200 
acres.  It  is  laid  out  and  orna- 
mented with  much  taste  and  ele- 
gance, and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Paris  and  the  surroundinff 
country.  One  of  the  principu 
objects  of  interest  is  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  con- 
sists of  a  chapel  built  of  materi- 
als brought  from  the  Abbev  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  Abelard 
founded,  and  of  which  Heloise  wts 
abbess.  Pbre-la-Chaise  was  made 
a  final  place  of  refuge  for  the  in- 
surgents of  the  Commune  in  1871, 
and  here  were  two  graves,  in  one 
of  which  were  thrown  200  bodies 
of  Communists,  and  in  the  other 
more  than  700.  About  50  buriab 
a  day  takoplace  here.  There  are 
about  10,000  stone  monuments, 
which  have  cost  nearly  £5,000,000. 

The  dead  of  distant  lands 
Are  gathered  here.    In  pomp  of  scalptm 

sleeps 
The  Kusslan  Demidoff,  and  Brltatn*s  tool 
llave  croMcd  the  foaming  sea,  to  lears 

their  dust 
In  a  strange  soil.    Yea,  ttom  mj  own  tu 

land 
They've  wandered  here,  to  die. 

Mrs.  L.  //.  S\gwir»g$. 

I  see  grand  tombs  to  France's  lesser  dead: 
ColoKsai  steeds,  white  nvramlds,  still  red 
At  base  with  blood,  atlll  torn  with  shot 

and  shell. 
To  testify  that  hero  the  Commune  f^ll; 
And  yet  I  turn  once  more  flrom  alloftbeae. 
And  stand  before  the  tomb  of  Ektise. 

Joaquin  MSkr. 

When  years  have  clothed  the  line  in  moM 
Thut  tells  thy  name  and  days. 

And  withered,  on  thy  simple  cross. 
The  wreaths  of  Ptre-la- Chaise  ! 

Holmes. 

Perla,  La.    See  Pearl,  The. 

Perseus,  The.  A  well-known 
bronze  statue  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini (1600-1570),  and  his  ch^ 
(Vwnvre.  In  the  Loggia  de* 
Lanzij  Florence. 
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*'  When  one  recalU  the  detatU 
of  iu  catting,  the  intrepidity  with 
which  the  «rti«t,  ezhau«ted  with  fa- 
tigae,  devoured  by  fever,  leaped  flrom 
his  bed  to  hasten  tne  Itquidatiun  of  the 
bronze  into  which  he  cast  all  the  pew- 
ter vessels  of  his  house,  his  fervent  and 
devout  prayers,  his  sudden  recovery, 
and  his  joyous  meal  with  his  family  and 
IHends,  this  statue  becomes  a  sort  of 
action  which  paints  the  manners  of  the 
time  and  the  character  of  the  extraor- 
dinary man  who  executed  It.** 

VaUry,  Trant, 

In  the  Logsia  ?  where  l«  set 
Cellini's    god-like    Perteui^   bronze— or 

gold  — 
(How  name  the  metal,  when  the  statue 

flings 
Its  soul  so  in  your  eyes?)  with  brow  and 

sword 
Superbly  calm,  as  all  oppo*lng  things 
Slain  with  the  Gorgon,  were  no  more  ab- 
horred 
Since  ended  ?  Mrt.  Broieuing. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda.  A  pic- 
ture by  Peter  I*aul  Rubens  (1677- 
1(H0).    In  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Me- 
dusa. A  statue  by  Antonio  Ca- 
nova  (1757-1822).  La  the  Vatican, 
Borne. 


"During  the  absence  of  the 
Apollo  [BelvidcrcJ  In  I*aris,  under  the 
rule  of  Napoleon,  the  Perseus  was 
placed  on  its  pedestal;  an  honor  of 
which  it  was  hurdly  worthy,  as  It  is 
rather  a  fine  than  a  beautiful  statue, 
and  Is  deficient  in  beauty  and  expres- 
sion." milard. 

Persian  Sibyl.  A  noted  picture  by 
Guido  Renl  (1575-1M2).  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Rome. 

Jl^  "His  [Ouercino's]  Sibyl  Per- 
HcOt  under  her  peculiar  head-dress,  is 
alrcMtdy  quite  mc^em.  She  has  one  of 
those  pensive,  complicated,  indefinable 
expressions  which  pleases  us  so  great- 
ly, a  spirit  of  infinite  delicacy,  whone 
mysterious  fascinations  will  never  end.'* 

Tainei  Trant. 

There  is  another  picture  known 
by  this  name,  by  Guido  Reni 
(1575-1M2).  In  the  Ufflzi  Gal- 
lery, Florence,  Italy. 

Perte  du  Rhone.  A  remarkable 
spot  not  far  from  Geneva,  Switz- 
erlaiul,  wiu're  the  river  Rhone 
pluugi'S  into  a  mass  of  broken 
roc'ks,  and  disappears  completely 
from  siglit  for  a  space  of  120  yards. 

Pesaro  Palace.    [Ital.  Palazzo  Pe- 


$aro.]    A  fine  palace  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  in  Venice,  Italy. 

Peter.  See  Great  Petxb  and 
John  and  Peteb. 

Peter  and  John  at  the  Beautiful 
Gtkte  ot  the  Temple.  One  of 
the  famous  cartoons  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  from  which 
the  tapestries  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome  were  executed. 

Peter  and  Paul  in  Discussion 
about  the  Gentiles.  A  picture 
by  Guido  Reni  (1575-164^  In 
the  Brera  at  Milan,  Italy. 

Jl^  "  A  grand  picture,  AiU  of  deep 
meaning.**  Ticknor, 

Peter  denying  Christ.  A  picture 
by  David  Teniers  the  Younger 
(1610-1694),  the  Belgian  yenre- 
painter.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
in  Paris. 

Peter,  St.    See  St.  Peter. 

Peter  the  Great  teaching  the  art 
of  Ship-building.  A  picture  bv 
Sir  William  Allan  (1782-1850). 
In  the  Winter  Palace,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia. 

Peterhouse.  The  most  ancient 
collegiate  foundation  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England. 
It  was  founded  near  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Peterloo,  Field  of.  See  Field  of 
Petekloo. 

Peter's  Chains.    See  San  Pietbo 

IN  VlNCOLl. 

Peter's  Chair.  See  Chair  of  St. 
Peteb. 

Peter's  College,  St.  See  W^est- 
MiNSTEB  School. 

Peter's,  St.    See  St.  Peteb's. 

Petit  Ch&teau.  [The  Little  Cas- 
tle.] A  castle  in  Chantilly, 
France,  built  by  the  Montmoren- 
cys,  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  l>eautiful  monuments  of  the 
Renaissance  style  of  architecture 
in  France.  Tlie  estate,  which  lie- 
longed  to  the  Orleans  family,  was 
confis4^ated  by  Napoleon  III.,  and 
sold  in  1853  to  the  English  bank- 
ers Coutts  &  Co. 
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F«tlt  Trluion.  [Tho  Little  TtIb- 
noii.]  A  pleaiant  little  rMldence 
near  tlie  ro^al  paliKfl  oF  Ver- 
mUIIm,  Prauoe,  which  was  occu- 

{lad  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleana. 
i  is  exquisitely  flltud  up,  and 
embellished  by  painllngs.  Petit 
Ttliuion  waa  built  in  ITSB  by 
Iiouls  XV.  for  Madame  Dubarry. 
LouU  XVI.  gave  it  to  Marie  An- 
toinette, who  laid  out  the  gardens 
with  rock-work,  lakes,  Swiss  cot- 
ind  who  here  with 


dauU 
pretty  fUiustl' 
ealnnlciis  which  mvlnio  11 ;  the  grors 

O'btther.iwUio  gulda  lalU  fou,  duiini 

of  Uurie  Anlolni'tLc'w  rv-lln  wllta  bcr 
fAvarlte.  UnJanLD  du  LonbHllL');  Ibu 


bk*  imi  Svli 
the  pUce 


dairy  wluvh  wm»  under  th«  churn  o1 
th«  blr  lUrle  AdioIdciw  hvneir'<^ 
Tkac 
tO'  "Tti«    Hills    murfale    | 
eiliifd  •  PelU  TrtuNon.'  built  h 

laTbFBUllhii  alfulr!  fu\j  of  whi^ 

...  It  wu  In  Ihc  liutte  palKe  ot  Tria- 
non Ihut  Kapulcon  ligticd  hli  divorce 
ftom  JuHpbfur."  Jf.  P.  WWI4. 

Fetlta  Fdrea.     Bee  NoTOB  Dame 


Fetrftrcih's  House  and  Tomb. 
Arijua,  Italy.    Both  are  still  pre- 
sencd.    The  latter  Is  or  marble. 

Till  booH  uf  Liura'i  luver.  £i/n>r 

•tpulcbni,  ni  re>tlnr-pla«  of  wb 
remaini  to  eanh  of  lu^lh  a  nwl'i  da' 
...  A  ilmplo  Kcilllnnr  cuffio,  '■ 
■mouth  Vvrotm  matidnrlaln.  talud  c 
(bur  thick  oolumni.  and    cluaiil   by 

of  Au  gnat  pott,  the  ureot  uwakum.. 
of  EuRipa  from  menial  Iclbsigji,  eo. 
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dicM^IlM  bilk.  b< 
power  ot » 

Petnlla.    I         ,  . 

ruins,  la  tbe  TilU|e  ot  tia»  tme 
ruune  In  Southern  Italy,  «!»■ 
brated  by  Its  connection  with  tin 
tragic  history  ot  the  Cend  lamijj. 

'Tie   uTclj   wKlTd.  ai^    Bkoaud  meal 


,    Fetriflsd  Voreat.    A  collectkia  d 


tance  ot  three 

□ey  from  Calm,  Esypl. 


•and  «t  adls- 
tonrboun'tn» 

__, T^gyft-     "•• 

Iragments  ot  slllclde 
said  not  to  correanond  wttn  taj 
vegetatloii  now  existing  in  Egfpi. 
Fetrifled  Forest.  A  natarsl  curi- 
osity in  Caiirornla,  situated  aboiU 
nve  mlI«B  from  Caliatoga  U<ii 
Springs.  It  was  diicorar«d  is 
July,  1S70. 

^r  "  All  the  treea  dlasDrerednn 
prDritimtc.  and  moat  of  them  alter  tkto 


probably   by   mewia   of  hot  alUllK 
wutcn  containing  •llica  In  HlBtkBii 

with  WBUT,  aa  waa  cvldMitly  tbe  hk 


Fetrottskoi.    A  famous  pslsM  Id 
the  Immeillate  nelKhbOThood  a 
Euilt  s 


Moscow.    Russia, 


After  the  burning  of  M<«co«. 
Napoleon  took  up  his  residenw 
here.  The  park  U  always  op"" 
to  the  public,  and  is  a  great  pi^ 

Fetronilla,    Santa.      See   Si:>U 

Petbosilla. 
Fetrus  Iiombardns,  Homlcw*  "^ 

See   HuHOLOaS  of  Pkibits  Ld*- 


ingbeen  otcupitd  by 
'William,  Duke  ol  Nonuandy, 
when  he  ln\'ade(l  EngUnd.  It 
!■  now  Id  niliis.  lU  wallH  were 
o(  great  strength,  and  realstetl 
man;  attacks.  It  reinolned  a 
tonreas  U11  therelgD  of  Ellzabetb. 
The  castle  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Cavendish  [amlly. 

FfiUCeri,  Oorge  of.   Sea  Gobqb  ' 
PwirrxBa. 

Ffals,  me.  [The  Palatinate.]  A 
castle  on  a.a  island  fu  tbc  Rhine, 
opposite  tliB  village  ot  Caub,  a 
umilior  object  Co  tiavetluis.  It 
dates  Irom  the  earl;  part  o[  the 
tourteentb  centur;. 

Ftauen-InseL    See  Pbacock  Isl- 


Fharaoh's  Bed.  A  hypiEthral 
templo  at  I'bilffi,  built  b;  the 
PtolemiKa  and  Ciesars.  It  seems 
to  hare  been  de: 
special  reference  to  iti  appear- 
ance from  the  river,  which  is  Hae 
and  Impresslv 

Fharaob'i  Falaoe.    One  of  the  two 
remaining  edifices  In  Petra,  the 
ruined  city  of  Arabia  Pelrsa. 
t^  "Tbcorly  remBlnlng^^dinceln 


'■  1^MC< 


d  biomeil  wtlh   ■ 


Fharoa  [  or  Pliaros  of 
This  tower  or  liglH-lio 

the  seven  wonders  ot 

stood  on  H  rock  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  Island  of  the 
Bame  name,  opposile  Aleiandria, 
in  Egypt.  It  was  a  siiuare  tiuild- 
ing  of  while  marble  and  very 
costly,  surmounco'l  by  a  fire  or 
lantern  which  was  kepi  burning 
coDtinuatly,  and  which  could  be 
seen  for  many  miles  at  sea,  and 
along  the  coast.  It  is  siipiioseil 
"0  have  been  l)uilt  by  onler  ot 
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■tructare  was  several  stories  In 
lieighc,  each  diuilnishing  in  size 
towards  the  top.  No  remalna  of 
the  Pharos  can  now  be  found, 
though  according  to  Arabian  rec- 
ords It  was  in  existence  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Its  site  is 
still  occupied  by  the  more  modern 
light-house  ot  Aleiandrla.  Sos- 
tratex,  the  architect  ot  the  Pha- 
ros, according  to  an  anecdote  ot 
very  doubtful  authenticity,  im- 
mortalized his  name  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  caused  this 
inscription  to  be  cut  in  the  wall 
of  the  tower:  "  Soatrates  of  Cni- 
doa,  son  ot  Dexlphanes,  to  the 
Gods  who  I'rotect  those  who  ate 
upon  the  Sea."  Then,  thinking 
It  would  not  do  to  ignore  Ptole- 

ered  over  the  iniwriptlon  with  a 
coating  of  cement,  upon  which 
be   curved   the  name  of   Ptole- 


The   < 


with    I 


name  upon  It,  disajijiBareil  after 
some  years,  leaving  only  the 
original  inscription,  which  gave 
all  the  credit  to  Sostrates.  An- 
other slor;  is  that  Ptoletnious, 
out  ot  luodesty,  perierreil  to  per- 
petuate the  name  ot  the  architect 
rather  than  bis  own.  Extraotili- 
nary  atateraents,  undoulitodly  Hc- 


wbich  t 


lade 


the 


....;  light  ct 

be  seen.  Even  Joseiiliua,  wlio 
perha|>s  makes  the  moat  reason- 

conld  be  discerned  (or  M  English 
miles,  which,  it  Is  said,  wouhl 
reijulre  a  height  ot  about  SOU  feet. 
It  IS  nut  certain  whether  the  light 
was  from  a  cummon  flte  or  from 
some  mure  complete  system  ol 
illuRiiuatJng  apparatus. 

«»•  •■  ThJi  phnroi  bu  not  Ju  llk>  In 
for  1»  oolMlty:  dnci',  to  uj'  nothlDg 

■toDs  of  the  kind  culk-d  *<-rfu>i,  ih( 
tayer*  ot  Ihene  alonn  »re  unilcd  by 
mulun  Ivnd.  and  the  JoInU  nn  »  lul- 


fuhuniB,  Knd  frcno  thia  nllcry  to  the 
■ununll,  a.  Wb  aKeniT  to  ttia  *um. 
nit  by  a  ulaltcaM  ooDMruetod  hi  llw 
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interior,  which  is  m  broad  aa  thoto 
ordinarily  erected  in  towers.  This 
stalrcaM  terminates  at  about  half-way, 
and  thence  the  bulldinic  becomes  macb 
narrower.  In  the  interior,  and  under 
the  staircase,  some  chambers  have  been 
built.  Starting  from  the  gallery,  the 
pharos  rises  to  its  summit  with  a  con- 
tinually inereasiuK  contraction,  until  at 
last  it  may  be  folded  ruuiid  by  a  man's 
anns.  From  this  same  gallery  wo  re- 
commence our  ascent  by  a  flight  of 
steps  of  much  narrower  dimensions 
than  the  lower  staircase :  in  every  part 
it  is  pierce<i  with  windows  to  give  light 
to  pi'r8<ms  making  use  of  it,  and  to 
assiHt  them  in  gaining  a  proper  footing 
as  they  ascend.  This  editice  is  singu- 
larly remarkable,  as  much  on  account 
of  its  height  as  of  Its  masslveness;  it 
is  of  execi>dlng  utility,  because  Its  fire 
burns  night  und  day  for  the  guidance 
of  navigators :  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Are,  and  steer  their  course  by 
it,  for  it  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  a 
day'M  sail.  During  the  night  it  shines 
like  a  Htiir ;  by  day  you  may  distinguish 
its  smoke." 

Edriiti    {the   Arabian  geographert 
who  lioed  in  the  twelfth  century). 

Phi  Beta  Kappa.  [<»  B  K.]  A  well- 
known  literary  80<;ioty  founded  in 
177«>at  tlu^  CoHege  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Vircinia.  Chapt^'rs  were 
afterwards  (^lartered  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  other  prominent  col- 
leges. It  was  originally  a  secret 
fraternity;  but  of  late  it«  exist- 
ence as  a  society  has  lH*en  merely 
nominal ,  though  meetings  are 
still  held  at  the  various  colleges 
alxmt  Commencement  time.  Elec- 
tion to  the  4>  B  K  is  a  mark  of 
scholarship,  the  students  of  high- 
est rank  in  each  class  being 
elect^id  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  total  memlx^rship  at  the 
present  time  is  thought  to  be  be- 
tween 0,000  and  7,000. 

Fhidian  Jove.  See  Olympian  Ju- 
piter. 

Fhigalian  Marbles.  A  collertion 
of  groups  of  sculpture  found  in 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo 
near  Phigalia,  in  Arcadia,  Greece, 
and  now  de}X)sited  in  the  British 
Museum,  London. 

Philadelphia.  An  American  ship 
captured  by  the  Algerine  pirate^*, 
and  carried  to  Tripoli,  where  she 
was  surprised  and  burued  by  Ste- 


phen Decatur,  an  officer  on  Com- 
modore Preble's  ship,  who  toI- 
unteered  to  destroy  her  that  ihe 
might  not  be  used  by  the  innM 
in  the  war  agidnst  the  United 
States. 

Phils.  An  island  in  the  mie, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  flnt 
cataract.  It  is  the  **  Holy  Island" 
of  the  Egyptians,  since  they  be- 
lieved their  god  Osiris  to  be  bu^ 
led  there.  It  contains  very  in- 
teresting ruins.  The  principal 
building  hero  is  the  Temple  of 
Isis.    See  Teuple  of  Isis. 

Philharmonic  Hall.  A  concert- 
hall  of  colossal  dimensions  in 
Liverpool,  England,  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 

Philip  rv.  A  grand  bronze  eqnea- 
trian  statue,  regarde<l  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  now  in 
the  Plaza  de  Orient-e,  Madrid, 
Siiain.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
Buen  Retiro  gardens,  but  was 
moved  to  its  present  location  in 
1H44.  It  was  cast  at  Florence, 
Italy,  in  KHO.  The  statue  is  lU 
feet  in  height,  and  weighs  1^ 
cwt.  The  means  by  which  the 
equilibrium  in  the  tigure  of  the 
prancing  horse  is  preH«»rved  are 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Galileo. 

Philip  rv.  A  picture  by  Diego 
Rodriguez  de  Silva  v  Velasqnei 
(15'.n>-ifji!0),  pronounced  "  the  fln- 
est  equestrian  ]K>rtrait  in  the 
world."  In  the  Gallery  at  Ma- 
drid, Spain. 

Philip  the  Apostle.  A  picture  by 
AllKirt  Diirer  (1471-1528),  the  Ger- 
man paint<»r.  Presiinted  by  the 
Emperor  Fenlinand  III.  to  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Now  in  the 
Ufttzi  Gallery  iu  Florence,  Italy. 

Philippe,  St.    See  St.  Philippe. 

Philipse  Manor-House.  A  stone 
mansion  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  a 
])art  of  which  was  built  in  l(iS2, 
and  the  remainder  in  1745.  It  i« 
an  interesting  relic  by  reason  of 
its  wide  halls  and  antique  wains- 
coting, and  its  associations  with 


MFhtltfth.     S«eTEaPLKOPpHTBAH. 


FhiUlpa  Ackdemy.  1.  A  well- 
knowu  Bchool  at  Sxoter,  N.H., 
founded  In  1781  ^<v  John  Pbil- 
Ups,  and  richly  endowed.  Some 
oi  the  moM  dlstinf^iHhed  men  In 
the  country  have  received  a  pro 
paistory  education  bere. 

a.  A  Hchool  in  Andover,  Mass., 
endowed  by  the  PbilUpe  family 
in  1T7B. 

Phlloaophen,  The.    See  Obohb- 

THICIANS,      TnO      Pmi^SOFHEBa, 

and  FoiiB  Philosofhbbb. 
Fhilosopbr-    Sea  School  or  Atb- 

Fhooai,  Coliuna  of.  A  colnmn  In 
the  Forum,  Rome,  and  the  one 
rereired  to  by  Byron  aa 


The  earth  which  liad  acunmulat- 
ed  around  the  pedestal  was  re- 
moved in  1813,  when  the  inacriii- 
iiun  showed  that  the  column  wad 
raised  to  the  Emperor  Phocaa,  in 
6U8,  by  the  Exarch  Smaragdua. 

*»-■'  Hu  nol  Iho  cyilumn  lotl  some- 
thing of  tu  chHrm  ?  Vetott,  Iben  viu 
•  bciiuly  niiJ  a  myslfi-)'  •round  II  — 11 


Fhcebua   and   Aurora.    Sea   Au- 

Fbeanlx,  The.  An  Arctic  eiploi- 
infc  ship  which  sailed  Irom  EnR- 
landundet  the  command  of  Capt. 
InKlefleld,  May  VJ,  18G3. 

Ph<enlz   Park.    A  flne  pleofnire- 

Sounil   and   favorite    resort   in 
ubiin,  Ireland. 
PhoBnix  Theatre.    See  Cockpit. 
Phoul-a-Fhonka.  A  beautiful  and 
noted  waterfall  in  the  county  ol 
Wicklow,  Ireland. 


Flan  to 
Lo. 


1   Haria.    See   SPAsmo, 


Flaaetta.  [The  Small  Square.]  A 
public  square  in  Venice,  connect- 
ing with  the  Piazzadi  San  Marco, 
and  opening  out  u]>on  the  water 
ot  the  harbor.  At  the  fool  of  this 
enclosure  are  the  two  columns  ol 
St-  Mark  and  St.  Theodore. 


Haua,  The.  A  name  riven  to  a 
row  of  lofty  honses  m  Covent 
Onrdeu,  Ix>ndon,  built  by  Iniso 
Jones,  from  the  rcsembiBnce  it 
bore  to  rhe  arcades  common  in 
Ilalian  towns.  The  popularity  of 
tlila  odd  name  may  be  Interred 
from  tho  frequency  in  the  baptlft- 
nial  ri^gisters  ot  the  time  ot  such 
names  as  Paul  Piazza,  Mary  Pl- 


Hn^to.fWflj 

Piazia,  The.  A  coffee-house,  no 
longer  standlns,  in  Corcut  Gar- 
den, I.ondon.  Sheridan  often  vis- 
ited the  llazzo. 


ark  ling 


Via  Felice. 

W-WTiMvor 
veJJ  sc^iudnled  w 


...1    the  cui 


K  been  in  Roms  1* 
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herMt  in  the  gnftt  ■qoare,  with  Um 
beautlAil  foanUin  where  the  Triumi 
emptv  the  tpoaUng  coneh<«heIl,  fW>ni 
wlucn  the  water  ■pnnga  upwards  many 
feet."  /T.  C.  Anderten,  TVaiu. 

4^  "  The  Plasxa  Barberini,  where 
I  lodge,  is  like  a  catafUque  of  stone 
with  a  few  forgotten  tapers  burning  on 
It;  the  feeble  little  llgbu  seem  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  lugubrious  shroud 
of  shadow,  and  the  indistinct  murmur 
of  the  fountain  In  the  silence  is  like  the 
mstling  of  phantoms."    TIaine,  TVuhm, 

PiMUM  Colonna.  A  square,  facing 
the  Corso,  in  Rome,  and  having 
in  its  centre  the  Antonine  Col- 
amn. 

Piassa  del  Oampidoglio.  [Square 
of  the  Capitollj  A  square  upon 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  Rome,  hav- 
ing upon  one  side  the  Palace  of 
the  Conserv^ators,  upon  the  other 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  at 
the  back  the  Palace  of  the  Sena- 
tor, and  in  the  centre  the  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  This  square,  with  the 
group  of  buildings  upon  it,  taken 
collectively,  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  Capitol.  See  also  Capito- 
LUTE  Hill. 

• 

1^  **  The  central  building  In  front 
is  called  the  Palace  of  the  Senator ;  for 
there  is  ntlll  a  Roman  Senntor,  a  harm- 
less puppet  created  by  the  pope,  and 
resembling  one  of  his  namesakes  of 
antiquity  as  a  chatterinir  cicerone  re- 
sembles Ciceru.  The  palace  is  not  his 
residence,  but  a  place  whore  he  some, 
times  comes  to  amuse  himself  and  the 
public  by  holding  a  court."      JliUard. 

49~  "The  building  on  the  south 
side  of  the  square  to  the  right  as  we 
face  the  Palace  of  the  Renntor  is  called 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservntori.  .  . 
The  Conservatorl  were  oritdnnlly  ad 
minlHtrative  officers,  the  senator  being 
a  Judicial  magistrate.    Their  functions 
have  long  since  become  merely  nomi 
nal."  flillard 


**  Who  has  not  silently  won 
dored   on    thinking   of  the    Capitol? 
This  mighty  word  airitateft  you  before 
hand,  and  you  are  disappointed  on  find- 
ing a  moderntely  grand  square  flanked 
by  three  palaces  not  at  all  grand.   Nev- 
ertheless, It  is  imposing:  a  grand  stone 
staircase  leading  up  to  it  gives  it  a  mon 
umental  entrance.  Tainet  Trant 

Then  none  have  I  ofTfnded.     I  bave 
done  no  more  to  Cnsar  than  you  shall  do 


to  Bratm.  The  qnestloa  of  Us  4Mlk  b 
enrolled  In  the  Chiptffoli  bis  floiy 
tcnuated,  wheieln  he  was  wi  " 
his  ofltacet  cnftwoed,  fbr  whick 


Ages  on  Sffts  shaQronr  ftts 
Ho  Ihtors  dMj  stuul  ••• 

plre. 
While  stands  the  CkpilM,  tanmoftaldoBM  I 


Piassa  del  I>aomo.  [Tho  Cathe- 
dral Square.]  A  well-known  pab- 
lic  square  In  Florence,  Italy,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  In  the  histoiy  of  the 
ci^  have  taken  place. 

Piasaa  del  Graa  I>aea.    See  Pxas- 

ZA  DBLLA  SlQUOBIA. 

Piassa  del  Popolo.  [Square  of  the 
Peonle.]  A  square,  near  the  Pm^ 
ta  del  Popolo,  in  Borne,  from 
which  three  streets  radiate  into 
the  city  —  the  Babuino,  the  Corw>, 
and  tne  Bipetta.  See  Obelisk 
OF  THE  Piazza  dbi<  Popolo. 

Piazza  deUaAnnunsiata.  [Square 
of  the  Annunziata.]  A  well- 
known  public  square  in  Florence, 
Italy,  it  is  surrounded  by  ar^ 
cades  and  adorned  with  an  eques- 
trian statue,  fountains,  and  busts 
of  the  Medici  family. 

Piazza  della  Signoria.  [Square  of 
the  Signory.]  The  great  pnblk; 
square  of  Florence,  Italy,  and  the 
scene  of  all  the  principal  events 
in  its  history.  It  was  long  called 
the  Piazza  di  Gran  EKica,  Square 
of  the  Grand  Duke  fof  Tuscany], 
but  now  bears  again  the  still  more 
ancient  name  oi  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria. 


"  One  of  the  flrst  placea  wUeh 
a  traveller  visits  in  Florence  is  the  ?!• 
axza  del  Oran  Duca,  a  place  not  impos. 
ing  from  its  size,  but  interesting  from 
its  historical  associations,  and  the 
works  of  art  which  are  here  asscm* 
bled.*'  JiHiard. 


Piazza  di  Gran  Duoa. 
DELLA  Signoria. 


See  Piazza 


Piazza  di  Spagna.  [Spanish 
Square.]  A  square  of  a  triangu- 
lar form  in  Rome,  so  called  from 
the  residence)  (Palazzo  di  Spagna) 
of  the  Spanisn  ambassador  which 
is  situated  upon  it.    The  square 
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is  terminated  at  one  end  hythe 
buildings  of  the  Propaganda*  and 
above  it,  and  connecUMl  by  a 
magnificent  flight  of  steps,  is  the 
church  of  La  Trinitk  de'^  Monti. 


**  Ttaia  flight  of  stepa  leada  fh>m 
the  Plana  di  Spagna  to  the  promenade 
on  the  Plnclo,  and,  crowned  aa  It  !■  with 
the  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Trin> 
itii  du'  Monti,  and  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
In  front  of  the  church,  it  forma  one  of 
the  noblest  architectural  combinations 
to  be  seen  in  Rome  or  anywhere  else." 

mUard, 

And,  Telllnff  thus  my  discontent. 
This  missive  o'er  the  muln 

Unto  mjr  friend  at  Rome  I  sent. 
In  the  sunny  **  Square  <if  Spain.*" 

r.  W.  Panons. 

Piaxsa  Kavona.  A  large  square 
in  Rome,  ornamented  with  three 
fountains.  It  has  served  as  a 
market  since  1447. 


"  The  Piazza  Navona  is  an  ir- 
reienJlAr  area  of  an  oblong  shape  about 
850  feet  in  length  and  180  In  breadth. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  in  it  is  an 
immense  fountnin  in  the  centre,  which 
in  one  of  the  heaviest  sins  against  good 
taste  that  was  ever  Inid  upon  the  much, 
enduring  earth.  .  .  .  On  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  in  the  month  of  i\ugust,  the 
sluices  which  carry  off  the  waters  of  the 
great  fountain  are  stopped,  and  all  the 
central  portions  of  the  rlazza  arc  over- 
flowed to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet. 
The  populace  then,  obeying  that  im- 
pulse  which  draws  all  living  things 
towards  water  in  hot  weather,  rush  to 
the  temporary  lake  in  eager  crowds. 
Horses,  oxen,  and  donkeys  are  driven 
into  the  cooling  water;  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  statelv  coach  of  a  Ro- 
man principe  to  the  clumsy  wagon  of  a 
contadino,  roll  through  them.  ...  On 
these  occasions  the  outer  margin  of  the 
Piazza  not  reached  by  the  water,  and 
t  specially  the  capacious  steps  of  the 
church  of  St.  Agfiies,  are  occupied  by 
crowds  of  idlers.  .  .  .  And  tlie  whole 
spectacle  is  described  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  It  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  in  Rome." 

I  went  (as  was  my  usual  costome)  and 
spent  an  ancmiione  in  Piazza  tS'arona,  as 
well  to  SfC  wlint  antiquitlPa  I  could  pur- 
chase anionK  the  people  who  held  mercat 
there,  as  to  hea^e  the  montebanks  prate 
and  distribute  their  mcdlclnps.  Thi»  was 
formerly  the  Circus  or  Agonales,  dedicated 
to  sports  and  paKtImes.  and  iit  now  tlie 
greatest  merest  of  tlie  Citty,  havinK  three 
most  nolde  fountainrs,  aiid  the  Htately 
psiaces  of  th**  ramflllj.  to  which  add  two 
convents  for  llriars  auU  uunn  all  HuanLih. 

John  Evelyn,  16M. 


Piazza  8.  Marco.  See  St.  Mark's 
Square. 

Picador.  A  picture  by  Jean  L^n 
Gerome  (b.  1824),  tlie  French 
painter. 

Piccadilly.  A  leading  street  in 
London,  consisting  of  shops  and 
fashionable  dwelling-houses,  said 
to  be  so  called  from  the  ruits,  or 
"  pickadils,"  worn  by  the  gal- 
lants of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
the  stiffened  points  of  which  re- 
sembled spear-heads  or  picar- 
dills,  a  diminutive  of  pica,  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  name  for 
spear.  "  Piccadille  "  is  however 
referred  to  some  years  before  the 
introduction  of  these  collars,  and 
it  is  surmised  by  Jesse  that  the 
collar  may  have  been  so  called 
from  being  worn  by  the  fre- 
quenters of  Piccadilia  House, 
which  in  turn  may  have  taken 
its  name  from  tho  Spanish  pecca- 
dillo (a  venial  fault). 

Will  spear,  or  sword-Ktick,  thrust  at 
him  [the  Sieur  de  Lamutte],  (or  supposed 
to  be  thrust),  thmuvh  window  of  hackney- 
coach.  In  Piccadilly  of  the  Dabylon  of 
Fog,  where  be  Jolts  divconsolate,  not  let 
out  the  Imprisoned  animal  existence  ? 

Carlyle, 

I  returned  on  fbot  to  Piccadilly;  again 
the  London  weMther  b<  Kins  — the  small 
and  constant  rain,  the  dissolving  mud. 

TViiR^  Tram. 

Picpus.  Hue  de.  A  street  near  the 
Barriere  du  Trone,  Paris. 

Picts'WalL  See  Hadrian's  Wall. 

Pictured  Bocks.  A  series  of  sand- 
stone blufTs  extending  for  al>out 
five  miles  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  rising  vertically 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  from 
50  to  nearly  200  feet*  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  very  curious 
manner  in  which  large  portions 
of  the  Murface  have  been  colored 
by  bands  of  brilliant  hues.  The 
French  voyageurscall  these  cliflTs 
Les  Portaih,  from  the  strange 
forms  into  which  they  have  l)een 
excavated  and  worn  by  the  surf 
which  the  lake  has  for  centuries 
dashed  against  their  base. 

Westwanl  by  the  liit'-Sea-Wster, 
Came  unto  tne  nn  ky  headlands. 
To  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  ^andlltone, 
Looking  oviT  lake  and  landscape. 

lurngfelUm. 


Ftem  BUZ  Dsmei.  A  rnmarkBbl« 
■tone  block  with  female  flgitrea 
Id  relief,  thoiiBht  to  ba  of  Celtk 
orisiu,  foiiucriy  stanclloK  on  b 
little  hill  uear  Geneva,  Switzei- 
Isad,  liut  now  transferred  to  the 
city.      [ Called   also    Fiern   aux 

Pierre  de  Bftn.    See  Stonr  of  SIh. 

Pierre  Iiev^e.  A  Driiidlc  mouu- 
meiit  near  Poitiers.  France,  con- 
sisting of  Hevetal  btockB  of  eand- 
■tonu.  It  Is  alluded  to  by  Kab- 
elois,  who  astTihes  the  erection 
of  it  to  Pantagruel. 

Pletb,  Iia.  [Pity,  cotopaMionate 
HiHTow.]  A  very  common  nnb- 
}ect  of  re  I  Irene  n  tat  ion  hy  the 
~  It  artiHta  of  the  Middle  Agen, 


KToat  ai 
rntrli)<-l 


in  trlili-h  the  Virgin  a»  the  Mourn- 
ing Mother  <MBti^r  Dolorosa)  is 
axhlbitnd  liolding  her  dead  Son 
in  her  stidh,  or  in  hiT  lap,  or  ly- 
ing M  her  feet,  and  taiuunting 

^"ThlKlncMfnt  hu  no  mf niloa 


Tcnllon  If  *\k  but  m 
villi  une  (if  Ihu  mw 


old  as  It  la  ihe  c 


of  Its  flnen  eumplds,  hM  *  IwoAiia 
*aiae.  — IIh  KHtuw  uf  >  mutbrr  wecp- 

ery  ut  our  humnnltf.  .  .  .  Yvt  nuuni 
M  till!  mbjiiit  ■npon,  II  mm  not  of 
early  Invrnilun.  TtH-viTy  wurd  n«lb 
wonld  Im*  fuund  iw  iilncc  In  ciirly 
an,  wlwR  Fnlth  ind  not  lily  v»  lh« 


vhFthvr  ihli  rubji'ci 


J  XiUiir 


>  In  IIBly  be- 


eacb  eoiild  do  fin  II 
wiDld  br  dlfllcult  lu  deimniiii'  whvtlier 
Uw  pro  o(  Iho  Ihi-  wrlli-r  or  lliu  jwuctl 
of  iba  pilnUT  louk  tbe  inhlMtvo.'' 

Inity  Xattlakf. 

Of  the  numerous  compositions 

upon   this  thi^ine,  the  futlowliifc 

iiniy  be   nanierl   as   antoiiK   the 

more    cokhTated      and     better 


thonyvan  Dyck  ( „ 

one  of  hia  admired  works,  li 
tbe  Munich  Gallery.  Thete  1> 
also  H  iBr^er  picture  upon  tU) 
Hubject  by  the  name  punter  in 
tbe  Museum  of  Berlin,  PnmU. 

J'ieta.  A  picture  by  GioviDlli 
Bellini  (141»~1516).  In  the  Brrrn 
at  Milan.  Italy.  Other  eiampld 
of  this  subject  liy  this  master  ue 
in  the  LMliin-CarratH  G&tlen, 
Bergamo,  In  the  Vatican,  at  1^ 
ledo,  in  the  Stuttganlt  Galleiy. 
and  elsewhere. 

Fieti.  A  picture  ascribed  to 
Andrea  Mantegna(143l-iaK),tlie 
Italiau  painter.  Now  In  the  Ber> 
Uu  Museum. 

Pieta.  A  pictun  by  Antonio 
Alleicri,  sumamed  Correggio 
(14!H-lf>34).  la  the  Gallery  of 
Parma,  Italy. 

PMi.  A  celohratP<I  marblt 
grou]!  by  Michael  Angelo  (147(- 
lUrDIn  one  of  the  chapels «t  SI. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  representiDg 
the  Virigin  with  the  dead  Imly  oi 
Christ  upon  her  knees.  It  wu 
one  of  Michael  Angelo's  earliest 
works,  executed  lu  his  S4th  year, 
and  said  to  lie  the  only  one  u]H>a 


which  he  hi 


lliifhU 


I  iuscrll 


ed  fruni  belni  u  n- 


be  tuildunlr  paued  inav 
temii'd  ■nlM  lo  be  Ibe 
■cnlpuir  III  Italy,  — in  u  IM  pn'Kiil 

Uiir>-  with  lier  dead  Son  In  her  Up,— 
■la    Pkrtk,'  ■>   the    Ilnilsn*  call    Ibi 

rmp.  11«rd  M  Hrd  In  ■  nlde  ebipcl 
the  old  Dulllu  of  tt.  IVler,  ll  re- 
erlivl  another  place  un  ihc  rrbulldlag 
of  llic  eliareb,  and  now  s^aln  rtanda  In 
■  HlJr  Fhnpul  of  Hi.  I-<.-tt'rV,  Ki  lilcb, 
hawcTPr,  and  In  lurh  a  funi  llglit,  ihat 
[|  l>  fiif  ihe  moHi  part  Inipoulble  lo 
oblnlnailght  uf  It,  clllier  near  orala 
dl.lalice."  (.Vimin.  7>mu. 

«B-"In  noiwof  hl«  worki  bat  b* 
diBplayfd  more  pi-rfecl  knowlcdn  of 
dpAipi  and  nnatnmy.or  more  prolouibd 
trutji  of  uprnwlon."      £nu:ia  itrrlH. 

«r"IIIi  [Mlehnel  Anftla'a]  VU- 
■'■-'- '-  "■■— ■  ipppopriato  Ir  '■- 


uf  tbe  Savlour'a  fte>  li 
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■mpposcd  to  have  been  owing  to  »  mis- 
calculation  of  the  size  of  the  marble." 

Lady  EatUake. 

Pieta,  A  picture  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  (146(^1517).  In  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Picta.  An  admired  picture  by 
Francesco  Francia  (1400-1518). 
Kow  in  the  National  Grallery, 
London. 

Pieta,  An  admired  picture  by 
Pietro  Perueino  (1446-1524).  In 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 


"  Penigino'a   exquisite   picture 

in  the  Pltti,  a  work  in  which  there  are 
more  beautiful  hcada  than  perhapa  In 
any  other  in  the  world.** 

Lady  EatUake, 

Pieta.  A  picture  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  usually  styled 
a  Pietk,  but  properly  a  **  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross. 


'  This  wonderful  drawing  (there 
is  no  JInUhtd  picture)  was  In  the  col- 
lection of  Count  Fries,  and  then  be- 
longed to  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  There  is  a 
good  engraving."  J/r«.  Jameton. 

Pieta,  A  picture  by  Andrea 
Vannucchi,  called  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (1487-1531),  the  Italian 
painter,  and  considered  one  of 
iiis  best  works.  In  the  Belve- 
dere Gallery,  Vienna,  Austria. 
There  is  another  upon  the  same 
subject  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Pieta.  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Guido  Reni  (1575- 1(>42),  represent- 
ing the  body  of  Christ  on  a  bier, 
with  the  weeping  mother  and 
two  angels  at  the  sides,  and  be- 
low the  patron  saints  of  Bologna. 
In  the  Gallery  at  Bologna,  Italy. 


_  •*  This  wonderful  picture  was 
dedicated  as  an  net  of  penance  and 
piety,  by  the  magistrates  of  Bologna, 
1616,  and  placed  in  their  chapel  in  the 
church  of  the  '  Mendicant!,'  otherwise 
t?.  Maria-dclIa-Pictk.  It  hung  there 
for  two  centuries  for  the  consolation 
of  the  afflicted.  It  is  now  placed  in 
the  Academy  of  Bologna  for  the  admi- 
ration of  connoisseurs." 

Jirt.  Jameton. 

Pieta,  A  small  altar-piece  by 
Hans  Memling  (x\.  1495).  the 
Flemish  painter.  Now  in  the  St. 
John's  Hospital  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium. 


Pitfttf,  Mont  de.  See  Mont  db 
Pi±t6. 

Fietra  del  Bando.  [Stone  of  Proc- 
lamation.] A  porphyry  pillar 
standing  near  St.  Mark's  Church 
in  Venice,  Italy,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Renublic  of  Venice 
were  proclaimed. 

Pietro,  San.  See  Sam  Pietbo  in 
MoNTORio  and  San  Pietko  in 

ViNCOLI. 

Pigna.  A  gigantic  flnial,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  nr-cone,  which  once 
crowned  the  summit  of  Hadrian's 
Mausoleum.  Now  in  the  garden 
of  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

49"  **  This  pine  cone,  of  bronze,  was 
set  originally  uuon  the  summit  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  After  this  Im- 
perial sepulchre  had  undergone  many 
evil  fates,  and  as  its  ornaments  were 
stripped  one  by  one  from  it,  the  cone 
was  in  the  sixth  century  taken  down 
and  carried  off  to  adorn  a  fountain, 
which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
use  of  dustv  and  thirsty  pilgrims,  in  a 

fiillared  enclosure,  called  trie  PtiradlitOt 
n  front  of  the  old  battilica  of  i^t.  Peter. 
Here  it  remained  for  centuries;  and 
when  the  old  church  gave  way  to  the 
new,  it  was  put  where  it  now  stands, 
useless  and  out  of  place,  In  the  trim  and 
formal  gardens  of  the  Papal  Palace. 
...  At  the  present  day  it  serves  the 
bronze-workers  of  liome  as  a  model 
for  an  Inkstand,  such  as  is  seen  In  the 
shop  windows  every  winter,  and  is  sold 
to  travellers,  few  of  whom  know  the 
history  and  poetry  belonging  to  the 
original."  C.  E.Xorton, 

JiCf  "  I  have  looked  dnlly  over  the 
lonely,  sunny  gardens,  where  the  wide 
sw^ecping  orange-w&lks  end  in  some 
distant  view  of  the  sad  and  distant 
Campagna;  .  .  .  and  where  the  huge 
bronze  pine  by  which  Dante  measured 
his  great  giant  yi't  standH  in  the  midst 
of  graceful  vases  and  bas-reliefs 
wrought  in  former  ages,  and  the  more 
graceful  blossoms  blown  within  the 
very  hour,"  Jfr«.  Kemble. 

His  face  sppenrcd  to  me  as  lunu'  and  lorue 
As  is  nt  Rome  the  pino  cone  of  St.  i'ctcr's. 
And  ill  proportion  won»  llie  olhor  IxmcM. 
Dantr,    Infemo,    XXXI.,    LonafeUoto's 
Translation. 

Pigott  Diamond.  A  diamond, 
weighing  49  carats,  and  estimat- 
ed to  be  worth  £40,000,  brought 
to  England  by  Earl  Pigott,  and 
sold  in  1801. 
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Pilate's  House.  See  Rienzi's 
House. 

Pilffrixn  Hall.  An  ediflce  in  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  containing  many  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  of  the  old  colonial 
days.  Among  the  more  noted 
curiosities  here  preserved  are  the 
chair  of  Gov.  Carver,  the  swortl 
of  Miles  Standish,  the  gun-barrel 
with  which  King  Pliilip,  the 
brave  chief  of  the  Wampanoags, 
was  killed,  and  many  original 
documents  of  the  Plymouth  colo- 
ny. 

Pilgrim  Oak.  A  tree  in  front  of 
Newstead  Park,  England,  known 
throughout  that  region  of  coun- 
try as  the  Pilgrim  Oak. 

JOS^  **  It  is  A  venerable  tree,  of  great 
fize,  ovi'r(*bad«>wing  a  wide  area  of 
the  ro:ul.  l'n«U*r  itH  Hharlc  the  rusticH 
of  tli«i  iici^liborhood  have  been  accus- 
tunu-d  to  nrtitembk*  on  certain  holidays, 
and  (H'Icbrute  their  rural  festivals. 
This  custom  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  several  genera- 
tions, until  the  oak  had  acquired  n 
Ivind  of  hacred  character.  The  *  old 
I>ord  Ryron,'  however,  in  whose  eyes 
notliine  was  s.icred,  when  he  iiUd  his 
desolatini;  hand  on  the  groves  and  for- 
ests of  Newstead,  doomed  likewise 
this  traditional  tree  to  the  axe.  Fortu- 
tunately  the  K<>"d  people  of  Notting- 
ham heard  of  the  danger  of  their  fa- 
vorite oak,  and  hastened  to  ransom  it 
from  destruction.  ThfV  afterwards 
made  a  present  of  it  to  the  poet,  when 
,he-came  to  the  estate.'*  Irving. 

Pilgrims.  See  Embarkation  of 
THE  PiusuiMfi,  Landing  op  the 
PiLCKiMS,  and  Sui'pku  at   £m- 

•  MAU8. 


Pillar  of  Trajan. 
Column. 


See  Trajan's 


Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  name 
given  in  ancient  times  to  the 
mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla, 
8tan<ling  opposite  to  each  other, 
the  one  on  the  European,  the  other 
■  on  the  African,  shore  of  the  straits 
which  connect  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Atlantic.  The  present 
names  of  these  mountains  are  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  Jebel 
Zatout. 

Pillow,  Port.    See  Fort  Pillow. 


Pilot  Butte.  A  nattual  cnrionty 
in  Wyoming  Territory,  beings 
mound  of  rock  and  earth  stand- 
ing on  the  level  plain,  one  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  hnge  mon- 
umental and  often  fantastically 
shaped  mountains  which  are 
found  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Kailroad  in  this  part  of  its 
course. 

Pimento,  Accademia  deL  A  Flor- 
entine academy  founded  in  ItiST. 

Pimlico.  A  district  in  Jjondon, 
formerly  noted  for  its  public  gar- 
dens, which  were  often  mentioned 
by  tlie  early  English  dramatists. 

Gallants,  men  and  womra. 

And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  been  teen  lo  flock 
here 

In  threaves,  these  ten  weeks,  at  to  a  sec- 
ond Housdcn, 

In  days  of  Pimlico  and  £]re-br1cht. 

Of  conrse  the  people  came  In  ancomp^lk*). 
liame,  blind,  and  worse,  —  tick,  korrovful, 

and  worse. 
The  humors  of  the  peccant  social  wourd 
All  pressed  out,  poured  out  upon  Ptvltco. 

Mrs.  Brotntug. 

Pin,  Society  of  the.  See  SoarrY 
OF  THE  Pin. 

Pinacotheca.  [G  r.  PivoKo^vtVt  a  col- 
lection of  pictures.]  1.  The  name 
given  to  a  gallery  of  iiaintinn  in 
tlio  Vatican  at  Rome,  which, 
though  not  containing  more  than 
50  nictures,  includes  some  of  the 
richest  treasures  of  art,  among 
which  are  the  Transfiguration, 
the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
name  is  also  ai>plie<l  to  other  pic- 
ture galleries,  notably  to  the  nue 
collection  in  Munich.     See  Pin  a- 

KOTJIBK. 

2.  A  chamber  of  the  Propyliea, 
at  Athens,  so  called  from  its  walU 
being  covered  with  paintings. 

Pinakothek.  [Gr.  «-iVo$,  a  picture, 
BriKri,  a  collection.]  A  celehratetl 
picture-gallery  in  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. It  is  a  magnificent  building; 
of  yellow  sandstone,  ."KJOfeet  long, 
containing  a  very  fine  collection 
of  picrtures.  Alx)ve  the  coniico 
on  tlie  southern  side  of  the  buil«l- 
ing  stand  25  colo.ssal  statues  of 
painters  by  Schwanthaler.  The 
name  Pinacotheca  is  also  some- 
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times  applied  to  other  galleries  of 
nain tings,  in  particular  to  the  col- 
lection in  tne  Vatican,  Borne. 
See  suprcu 


"  The  PlnAkothek,  with  lU  cle- 
▼mted  window*  in  the  roof,  has  flroro 
the  spot  on  which  1  am  standing  the 
appearance  of  a  large  hot-houM  or  con- 
•ervatury,  and  such  it  1«.  In  the  l*in- 
akoihek  are  all  the  varieties  of  glowing 
plants,  and  the  saloon*  are  equally  as 
gorgeoiia  as  the  flowers.'* 

lianM  OtrUtian  Andernen. 

Pincian  Hill.  [Ital.  Monte.  Pincio, 
Jjal.  ColUa  Hortulorumf  the  hill  of 
pleasure-gronnds.]  A  celebrated 
eminence  at  Rome,  and  the  fav- 
orite promenade  of  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  original  seven  hills. 
The  Pincian  was  once  covered 
with  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
Boman  citizens. 


"  The  Monte  Pindo  itself  is  a 
■pace  of  only  a  few  acres  in  extent, 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  .  .  . 
The  chnrm  of  this  promenade  consists 
In  the  splendid  prospects  which  it  com* 
nLinds  on  every  side.  On  the  north 
and  cast  it  overlooks  the  varied  and 
undulating  grounds  of  the  Villa  Bor> 
irhese,  with  their  fountains,  their  pic- 
turesque edifices,  and  the  walks  ttiat 
wind  and  turn  under  broad  canopies  of 
oaks  and  pines.  Beyond  these  a  su- 
perb panorama  of  the  Campag^a  and 
the  fc^aoine  and  Alban  hills  is  embraci>d 
at  a  glance.  On  the  west  .  .  .  the  view 
romprises  the  greater  part  of  the  mod- 
em cit}*,  including  the  Janlculum,  the 
Vatican,  6t.  Peter's,  and  the  regular 
outline  of  Monte  Mario,  crowned  with 
Its  dark  line  of  cypresses.  .  .  .  No- 
where in  the  world  is  seen  a  greater 
yarietv  of  equipages  than  on  the  l*incio 
6d  a  fine  winter's  afternoon.'* 

milard. 


"  The  Pincian  Hill  is  the  favor- 
ite promenade  of  the  Koman  aristocra- 
cy. At  the  present  day,  howover,  like 
moMt  otht'r  Koman  possesnions,  it  be- 
longs  less  to  the  native  inhabitants  than 
to  the  barbarians  from  (Jaul,  Great 
Britain,  and  beyond  the  sea,  who  have 
established  a  peaceful  usurpation  over 
all  that  is  eiOoyablo  or  memorable  In 
the  Eternal  City."  Hawthorne. 

Findo.    See  Pincian  Hill. 

Pineta,  I<a.  [The  pine-grove.]  A 
very  celebrated  pine-forest  near 
the  city  of  Ravenna  in  Italy.  It 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  Dante, 


of  Byron,  and  of  many  other 
poets.  Covino  says,  **  Here  grows 
a  spacious  pine  forest,  which 
stretches  along  the  sea  between 
Ravenna  and  Cervia.*' 

A  softly-hrcathlng  air,  that  no  mutation 
Had  in  itwlf,  upon  the  furehead  smote  ma 
No  heavier  Mow  than  of  a  gentle  « Ind. 
Whereat  the  liranche:*  llRhtly  tremulous. 
Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  toward 

that  side 
Where   its  first-shadow  costs  the  Holy 

Mountain; 
Yet    not    from  their  upright  direction 

swayed, 
80  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 
Should  ieiive  the  prsctice  of  each  art  of 

theirs; 
But  with  full  ravishment  the  hours  of 

prime, 
Slnglny,  received  they  in  the  midst  of 

leaves 
That  ever  l>ore  a  burden  to  their  rhymes. 
Such  as  from  branch  to  branch  goes  gatb* 

erlng  on 
Through  the  pine  forest  on  the  shore  of 

Cliiahsi, 
When  EoiUH  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 
Dante,   Purgatorio,  XXVIIL,  Umqfeir 
tow's  Transtatian. 

Sweet  hour  uf  twilight.  —  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine-forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which    bounds    Ravenna's   immemorial 

wood. 
Booted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd 

o'er. 
To  whore  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood, 
Everffr(*en  forest !  which  Boccaccio'*  lure 
And  I)ryden'8  lay  made  haunted  ground 

to  me, 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and 

thee !  liynm. 

It  [the  basilica  of  St.  Apollinnrix-in- 
classej  id  still  seen  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  scilitary  nmrslty  plain  near  Itavenito, 
surroundoif  with  rlce-ftroundit,  and  on  the 
verKe  of  that  vast  melancholy  jnn^-/orrj< 

"i*  of  Boccaccio, 


mode  tauious  in  the  work* 
Dante,  and  Byron. 


Mr$.  Jameson. 


Finkham  Notch.  A  mountain  pass 
in  the  White  Mountain  region  in 

•  New  Hampshire,  In  the  township 
of  Jack.son.  It  was  named  aft-er 
Cant.  Daniel,  who,  about  ITiK), 
built  a  road  through  the  notch. 

Pinta,  The.  One  of  the  three  lit- 
tle vessels  with  which  Columbus 
set  sail  for  Anierica  from  Palos, 
Snail),  on  the  'M\  of  August,  141f2. 
Tlie  P'inta  was  commanded  by 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  a  famous  Si)anish 
navigator. 

As  early  voyapem  over  untried  realms 
of  waxte,  we  have  already  «»i>M*rvod  the 
sigiiA  of  land.  'Hie  green  twi}!  and  fre^h 
red  hem*  h.ive  flontetl  by  our  bark ;  the 
odors  of' the  sliore  fan  our  fi«ce-;  nav.  we 
may  seem  to  dem-r>'  the  dixtant  tileani  of 
light,  and  hear  from  the  more  earnest  ob" 


Pfombi.    See  Leajm,  Thz. 


Pitt,  Voit.    Sea  Voter  no  Qinu& 

PltUPtOM*.    [Ital.  Pufano  iWi.] 

AiofKl  palace iaFIoTMtc«,Ittli; 

It  was  b«Ran  hy  Lock  PitMw 

ot  Ute  Madid  buallj. 


of  paintlngi.    It  to  of  hnmen* 
size,  the  troDt  belnit  46D  leM  In 


Piia  CatbednL  TIUl.  Duemo  d. 
Piia.\  A  beautthii  and  noted 
church,  makinsone  of  the  iBraoaa 
BTOiip  ot  marlile  builillnjtB  in 
PUa,  the  Cathedral,  the  BapUst- 


fiee 

Fisaol  Falaoe.  [Ital.  Palfiao  PI- 
tani.]  A  gplKnilid  fifteenth-cen- 
tury imlaoo  iu  Vunlce.  Italy. 

Fiaaro  Famtly.  A  celebrated  plo- 
tute  by  Titian  (HTT-lCTlil,  lepre- 
BcntiitK  tbc  inetiibera  of  that 
family  enKBK^d  in  adoring  the 
Madonna  nnd  Child.  In  the 
church  ot  S.  Maria  Glorioaa  de' 
Piari,  Venice,  Italy. 

Pitt  Diamond.  This  stone,  which 
in  Ti'Rardeil  HK  one  of  the  most 
(lerfei't  diamonds  In  the  world. 
was  brouKlit  from  India  by  Mr. 
Pitt '  (Krandlather  ot  William 
Pitt),  and  by  him  sold  to  the  Be- 
eentof  Orleans,  in  ITlT.for  £135,- 
000.  It  was  placed  anionK  the 
crown  Jewels  o[  Franco,  was  set 
in  the  handle  of  Bonaparte's 
sword  ot  slat?,  and  was  shown 
in  rhe  Paris  Exhibition  of  ISns. 
The  weight  of  the  Pitt  diamond 
is  137  parats.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Regent  Diamond. 
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Ffni  III.  A  remarkable  portrait 
by  Titian  (HTT-lGTfi),  of  whteli 
there  hth  many  replicas  and  cop- 
ies. In  the  Hermitage,  St.  Pet«n- 
bur){.  Russia. 


UK  lb*  m»™  "II.  to  «ef  wiH] 
ill  ii  lild^  Uujr  dnertwi  thuB,  i 


IV.  in  lliOtI,  and  so  named  in 
commemoration  ot  th«  birth  of 
his  son,  the  Dauphin  Louis 
XIII. 
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Place  de  Or^re.    See  Placb  db 

£.'  H6TEL  DB  VlLLB. 

Place  de  la  Bastille.  Tliis  place 
in  Paris  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  fiercest  struggles  in  June, 
1848.  The  largesttiarricade  was 
thrown  up  here,  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine;  and  here  Qen. 
Negrier  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  were  struck  down.  Here 
stood  the  famous  prison  known 
as  the  Bastille.  Here  ends  the 
line  of  the  original  boulevards, 
and  here  begins  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.    See  Bastillb. 

Poised  In  thj  beauty  o'er  the  ranlti  of 

doom. 
Time  wa«,  ere  thy  bright  presence  bathed 

the  ** Place" 
In  borrowed  sunshine,  when  the  Bastille 

towers 
Frowned  on  the  passer-by. 

Oeorgt  Oordon  MeCrae. 

Place  de  la  Concorde.  A  square 
in  Paris,  of  peculiar  interest,  as 
connected  with  scenes  of  the  Rev- 
olution. It  has  been  called  also 
Place  Louis  XV.,  and  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  Ol)elisk  de  Luxor,  which  once 
stood  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Thebes,  as  long  ago  as  the  reign 
of  Sesoetris,  1550  (?)  years  before 
Christ.  It  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  guillotine  was  erected 
in  the  '*  reign  of  terror,"  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Here 
the  signal  was  given  for  the  at- 
tack on  the  Bastille  in  1789.  In 
1793,  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette were  beheaded  here ;  and 
in  1848  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  w%s  celebrated  here 
with  much  rejoicing.  It  is  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
squares  in  Paris  or  in  any  city. 
See  Obelisk  of  Luxob. 


"What  is  there  in  Europe  — 
nay.  In  the  world  — equal  to  this?  In 
the  centre  the  mighty  obelisk  of  red 
granite  pierces  the  sky;  on  either 
band  showers  of  silver  spray  are  thrown 
up  from  splendid  bronze  fountnins; 
statues  and  pillars  of  gilded  bronze 
sweep  in  a  grand  circle  round  the 
square;  and  on  each  side  magnlflcent 
vistas  lead  the  eye  off,  and  combine  the 
distant  with  the  near,  to  complete  this 
nnparalleled  view."      Bayard  Taylor. 

**  The  Place  de  la  Ck)ncorde  is  a 


most  splendid  square,  large  enough  for 
a  nation  to  erect  trophies  in  of  all  its 
triumphs;  and  on  one  side  of  it  is 
the  Tuileries,  on  the  opposite  side  the 
Champs  Elys^s,  and,  on  a  third,  the 
Seine,  aduwn  which  we  saw  large  cakea 
of  Ice  floating,  beneath  the  arches  of  a 
bridge."  I/aicthorne. 

Place  de  la  Pucelle.  [Place  of  the 
Maid.l  A  place  in  Rouen,  France, 
named  in  memory  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and 
serving  to  mark  the  spot  where 
she  was  burned  in  1431. 

Here  blooms  the  legend,  fed  by  Time  and 
Chance, 
Fresh  ss  the  morning,  though  with  cen- 
turies old. 
The  whitest  Illy  on  the  shield  of  Frsnce, 
With  heart  of  virgin  gold. 

Maria  Lowell. 

Place  de  l'H6t6l  de  Ville.  The 
large  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  ville,  Paris.  Here  was  for- 
merly the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  the 
scene  of  many  executions,  and 
of  some  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
revolutions  of  1830, 1848,  and  1872. 


"  The  Place  de  Grfcve  Is,  In  the 
history  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  ro- 
voltlng  localities  the  stranger  could  be 
induced  to  visit.  For  many  centuries 
It  was  the  spot  on  which  criminnls 
were  executed;  and,  besides  having 
been  thus  appropriated  to  scones  of 
horror,  its  pavement  has  been  stained 
with'thc  blood  of  the  victims  of  almost 
every  revolution  that  has  occurred. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  1848,  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  frightful  mutiny  in  favor  of 
the  Provisional  Government;  and  on 
the  16th  of  the  following  month  an  at- 
tempt to  overturn  that  Government 
was  foiled  here  by  the  steady  attitude 
of  the  National  Guard." 

Sir  Francis  B.  Ilead. 


Place  des  Consuls. 

M^HiMET  AlI. 


See  Place 


Place  des  Victoires.  A  circular 
space  in  Paris  built  in  1()8(>  by 
Mansard,  and  surrounded  by 
houses.  A  statue  of  L#oui8  XIV., 
in  the  centre,  raised  by  the  Due 
de  la  Feuillade,  was  d^Htroyed 
during  the  Revolution.  Its  pla<re 
is  now  taken  by  another  of  the 
same  monarch. 

Place  du  Carrousel.  A  large  mil>- 
lic  square  in  Paris,  near  the  Tui- 
leries, which  derives  its  name 
from  a  tournament  held  here  by 
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Lonia  XIV.  in  16G2.  A  portion  of 
the  place  is  called  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
this  court  stands  a  triumphal  arch 
(erected  by  Napoleon  in  ]80(}.  The 
lonp  gallery  of  French  pictures, 
whii'h  fonnocts  the  Louvre  with 
tilt;  Tuileries,  is  on  the  south  side 
of  tliis  square.  The  Revolution- 
ary guillotine  was  first  set  up 
here.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
jiresent  c<5ntury  the  space  occu- 
l»ied  by  this  square  was  covered 
v.'ith  houses,  cnurches,  etc.;  and 
the  work  of  clearing  the  land 
between  the  Tuileries  and  the 
L<juvre  was  Injgun  by  Napoleon 
I.,  and  continued  by  Louis  Plii- 
lippe.  Najmleon  III.,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1858,  removed 
the  r<.>maining  houses,  finished 
the  palatial  structures,  and  car- 
riiMl  out  the  whole  plan  for  the 
iria;;nilicent  Place  du  Carrousel, 
at  an  expense  of  £1,000,000.  See 
Akc  du  Cauhousel. 

Place  du  Palais  Royal.  On  the 
sou  til  front  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
Paris.  Here  was  a  small  square 
which  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
cunllict  l»etween  some  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Guard  and  the  insurgents 
in  1648. 

Place  du  Tr6ne.  A  large  sjiace  in 
l*ari8  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  St. 
Aiitoine.  Here  was  the  guillotine 
(afterwards  removed  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde)  from  June  9  to 
July  27,  17i>4;  and  here  1,270  per- 
sons were  executed  by  that  in- 
strument. 

Place  M^h^met  Ali.  A  largo 
square  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  for- 
merly called  Place  des  Consuls, 
but  usually  known  among  Eng- 
lish-spcakinff  |)eople  as  the  Gnat 
tSqtiarc.  It  is  the  Euroi>can  cen- 
tre of  the  city.  Here  are  the 
rhief  shorn,  business  offices,  and 
liolfls,  wiiile  the  interior  of  tlie 
square  forms  an  agreeable  prom- 
enade. 

Place  of  Wailing  of  the  Jews. 
A  famous  s|>ot  in  Jerusalem,  be- 
ing a  narrow  enclosed  space  near 
the  M<^sque  of  Omar.  It  is  a  s»»c- 
tlou  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the 


Haram,  which  includes  the  ftlte  of 
the  old  temple  on  Mount  Moriib, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
part  remaining  of  Solomon's  tem- 

Ele  wall.  To  this  place  the  Jews 
ave  for  centuries  come  once  a 
week,  everv  Friday,  to  monin 
over  the  desolation  of  Israel 
Men,  women,  and  children  maj 
he  seen  there  in  every  variety  of 
attitude  indicative  of  grief  and 
des^iondency ,  bewailing  their  dis- 
honored sanctuary. 

49*  **  I  have  said  how  prond  and 
prosperous  looked  the  Mo«quu  of  Omar, 
with  ita  marble  buildiuf(»,  it*  grrto 
lawna,  the  merry  children,  and  gay  in- 
mate* making  holiday ;  all  theae  reMty 
and  eager  to  stone  to  dtrath  on  tbe  in- 
alant  anv  Jew  or  Cbriatiun  who  ahuold 
daro  to  bring  hia  homage  to  ihe  wcrcd 
apot.  This  is  what  we  aaw  withia  Uw 
walla.  We  next  went  round  the  out- 
side, till  we  came,  by  a  uarn>w,  crooked 
Sassage,  to  a  desolate  opot,  occupied  by 
esolate  people.  Under  a  hiifii,  mw- 
sive,  very  ancient  wall,  was  a  dnnjt 
narrow,  enclosed  space,  where  we  vav 
the  most  mournful  grou]>s  1  ewr  en- 
countered. This  high  ancient  wall, 
where  weeds  are  spriugiiitr  from  the 
crevices  of  the  stones,  is  believed  to  be 
a  part,  and  the  only  part  remaining,  of 
Solomon's  temple  wall;  and  here  the 
Jews  come,  every  Friday,  to  thrir 
Place  of  Wailing  as  it  is  called,  to 
mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  lk>autiful 
House,  and  pray  for  its  restoration. 
What  a  contrast  did  these  humbled 
people  present  to  the  proud  Muhuiume- 
danii  within !  The  women  were  silting 
in  the  dust,  —  some  wailing  aloud,  s(»me 
repeating  prayers  with  moving  lips, 
and  others  reading  them  from  bcKikvon 
their  knees.  A  few  children  were  1 
play  on  the  ground;  and  some  ogisl 
men  sat  silent,  their  heads  drooped  en 
their  breasts.  Several  younger  men 
Were  leaning  against  the  wall,  prcMing 
their  foreheads  against  the  stones,  and 
resting  their  books  oi\  their  clasped 
hands  in  the  crevices.  Wiih  some, 
this  wailing  i«  no  form ;  for  I  saw  tears 
on  their  chcreks."  JUmh  Jfartinrau. 

Place  Royale.  A  square  in  Paris, 
built  in  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Palais  de.s  Tournelles. 

Place  St.  Sulploe.  A  place  in  Paris 
which  has  lately  been  omamont- 
ed  with  trees,  and  in  which  a 
tlow<?r-niarket  is  held.  In  its  con- 
tro  stands  a  beautiful  fountain 
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erected  by  Kapoleon  the  First. 
ThJB  fountain  lis  in  the  form  of 
a  pavilion,  and  is  adorned  with 
figures  of  F^nelon,  Bossuet,  FI^ 
cmer,  and  Massillon. 

Place  Vend6me.  This  square  in 
I*aris  was  designed  by  Louis 
XIV.,  who  began  it  to  contain 

Sublic  buildings,  such  as  the 
Lint,  Royal  Library,  etc.  This 
design  was,  however,  abandoned 
except  so  far  as  the  formation  of 
a  square  was  concerned.  In  180(> 
a  grand  triumphal  column  was 
erected  by  Napoleon  in  honor  of 
the  victories  achieved  by  the 
French  armies.  This  column  is 
constructed  from  the  metal  of 
cannon  taken  from  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians,  and  is  140  feet  in 
height.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Napoleon,  and  is  orna- 
mented by  bas-reliefs  of  some  of 
the  principal  scenes  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1805;  also  with  helmets, 
cannon,  and  military  implements 
of  various  kinds.  See  Colonnb 
VemdOme. 

Th«  sun  unveiled  hliniielf  in  beauty  brluht. 
The  tyv%  of  all  beamed  gladness  and  de- 

liKht. 
When,  with  unruffled  vlssge,  tbou  didst 

cume, 
Hero  of  Prance !  unto  the  Place  Vmddme 
To  mark  thy  column  towering  fVuui  tlie 

ground. 
And   the   four  eagles  ranged   tlio   base 

around.  Victor  Hugo^  Tran$. 

Placentia.  A  place  on  the  Hud- 
son, near  Pouglikeepsie,  formerly 
the  homo  of  James  K.  Paulding 
(1779-1«G0). 

Placidia.  See  Mausoleum  of 
Galla  Placidia. 

Plaine-des-RecoUets.  A  fine  pub> 
lie  Hquare  in  Ghent.  Belgium. 

Plains  of  Abraham.    See  Adua- 

IIAM. 

Plains  of  Chalmette.  A  level  tract 
about  five  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  surrounded 
by  cypress-swamps.  It  is  the 
site  of  the  engagement  known  as 
the  "  Battle  of  New  Orleans," 
Jan.  8,  1815,  between  the  Ameri- 
can forces  under  Gen.  Jackson 
and   the  British   under    Pakuu- 


ham,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  A  marble  monument 
has  been  erected  on  the  spot. 

Plantes,  Jardin  des.  See  Jardik 
DES  Plaktbs. 

Playford  HalL  An  ancient  coun- 
try mansion  in  Enf^land,  for 
many  years  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Clarkson  (170O-l}»4)),  the 
philanthropist.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  fortified  house  of  the 
kind  in  England,  and* the  only 
one  tliat  has  water  in  the  moat 
by  which  it  is  surrounded. 


"The  place  [Plavford  Ilall]  is 

a  specimen  of  a  sort  of  tiling  which 
docs  not  exist  in  America.  It  is  ono 
of  those  significant  landroarlcs  which 
unite  the  present  with  the  past,  and  for 
which  wo  must  return  to  the  country 
of  our  oriyiQ.'*  Jir$.  U.  B.  Stowe. 

Plaza  de  las  Cortes.  A  well- 
known  public  square  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  in  front  of  the  Spanish 
House  of  Commons.  In  tnis  en- 
closure is  a  statue  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes. 

Plaza  de  Oriente.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  44  colossal  statues. 

Plaza  Mayor.  [The  Great  Square.] 
The  chief  square  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  on  which,  in  former  times, 
executions,  aiiio»-dtt'f1,  and  royal 
bull- fights  were  celebrated.  The 
elevation  of  this  square  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  some  2,450 
feet. 

Pleiad.    See  Lost  Pleiad. 

Pleissenburg  Castle.  An  ancient 
rita<lel  of  historic  interest  in  Leij)- 
sic,  Germany. 

Plessis  les  Tours.  A  famonx  cas- 
tle in  the  ronimnne  of  La  Rich#», 
near  Tour«»,  Franro,  onre  the 
royal  residence  of  Ix)u!s  XI. 
Portions  only  of  tlie  oriijinnl 
building  are  now  standing.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  bi«  novel  of 
"  Quentin  Durward,'*  has  given  a 
graphic  description  of  this  ca.Htle. 

Pliny's  Doves.  A  mosaic,  per- 
haps the  most  celebrati'd  in  tin* 
world,   now  in  the   Museum   of 
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the  Capitol,  Rome,  representing 
doves  arinking  from  a  basin  sur- 
rounded by  a  border.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  worls  described  by 
Pliny,  in  the  35th  l)ook  of  his 
Natural  History,  who  says  that 
at  Pergamos  there  is  a  wonderful 
mosaic,  by  Sosus,  of  a  dove  drinic- 
ing,  and  casting  the  shadow  of 
her  head  upon  the  water,  while 
others  are  pluming  themselves 
upon  the  lip  of  the  vessel. 

Ploughing  in  Nivemais.  [Labou' 
ruife  yivernaU.]  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Rosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822), 
and  esteemed  her  masterpiece. 
In  the  Gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Paris. 

Jt^  **  I  hear  as  I  write  the  cry  of  the  | 
oz-driven  —  incessant,  musical,  mo* 
•  notonous.  I  hear  it  not  in  iroagina* 
tlun,  but  coming  to  my  open  window 
from  the  fields ;  .  .  .  white  oxen  of  the 
noble  Charuiais  breed,  sleek,  powerful 
beasts,  whose  moving  muscles  show 
under  thi-ir  slcins  like  the  muscles  of 
trained  athletes.  When  the  gleams  of 
sunshine  fall  on  these  changing  groups, 
I  see  in  nature  ttiat  picture  of  Rosa 
Bonhcur's,  'Ploughing  in  the  Niver- 
nols.' "  JImntrtoH. 

Plover,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  the  expedition  of  Capt. 
Maguire  in  1852. 

Plummer  Hall.  A  fine  building 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  containing  sev- 
eral libraries,  and  an  elegant  hall 
adorned  with  portraits  of  distin- 
guished men  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod. 

Plymouth  Church.  A  large  plain 
church  edifice  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
noted  as  that  in  which  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  preaches. 

Plymouth  Rock.  The  famous 
rock  or  ledge  on  which  the  Pil- 
grims are  l]«lieved  to  have  land- 
ed when  they  first  stepped  from 
their  boats  in  the  harbor  of  what 
is  now  Plymouth,  Mass.  The 
main  rock .  is  on  Water  Street, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  stone 
canopy.  A  portion  of  the  rock 
was  removed  in  1775  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pilgrim  Hall,  but  has  been 


recently  reitored  to  Its  origiial 
place,  and  ie  now  nnder  the  ctn- 
opy. 

This  rock  has  beoome  an  elileet  if  in» 
•ratkm  in  Um  United  Htates. 

Jk 

BatifheCDaTlsltarNei       . 

In  the  cold,  wbat  then?  81m  li  adU  tkare. 
And,  give  it  only  the  ftUcramof  J^Hyiwrtt 
BocJt,  an  Idea  wm  apheave  the  eoniiavaL 

W.  — 

From  the  deck  of  the  Xi 


the  Uuidinic  at  PImmamth  Rock,  lo  the  tah 
ate  uf  the  United  Hutea,  Is  a  mtfhtv  e 


trawt,  cuvtrfng  whole  spacea  of  Utterr 
—  hardly  less  than  ftx>m  the  wolf  tkst 
suckled  Uomulut  and  Bemoa  to  Hist 
Komau  fienaie,  which,  on  comle  dttln, 
swayed  Italy  and  the  worid. 


An'  then  they  bust  oat  In  a  kind  sf  a 

raptur 
About  their  own  rartoo,  an*  folksfs  itent- 

bllndiiesA 
To  the  men  that  'oold  aettUy  do  >■  a 

kindness,  — 
The  American  eagle,  —  the  nigrlna  thrt 

landed,  — 
Till  oil  ole  Plvmomth  Rock  they  git  flnsllf 

stranded.        LoweU,  bigkm  Papen. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock. 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilgrim  Rtiek; 
And  sttll  maintains,  with  milder  laws. 
And  clearer  light,  the  Good  Old  Cause! 

WiktUicr. 

Pnyz,  The.  A  place  of  publk  as- 
sembly for  the  citizens  of  ancient 
Athens.  It  was  cut  out  of  a  hill 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  of  a  semi- 
circular form  like  a  theatre. 

Where  stands  the  vane  of  Theseus,  then 

she  dH-ell8, 
Within  the  shadow  of  Minerva's  shrine. 
The  cavent  dungeon  where  old  Socrates 
The  hemlock  drank;  the  axare>vaalted 

Pnyx^ 
Where  great  Demosthenea  the  state  oon- 

troUed 
With  matchless  eloquence,  are  near  the 

spot 
Wherein  she  dwells. 

8.  O.  W.  Benjamia. 

Pocahontas,  Baptism  of.  See 
Baptism  of  Pocahontas. 

Poetry.    See  Parnassus. 

Poets'  Comer.  An  angle  in  the 
south  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  London,  popularly  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  torahs  of  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, and  other  eminent  English 
poets,  and  memorial  taolets, 
ousts,  statues,  or  monuments,  to 
many  who  are  buried  in  other 
places.    Addison  says  that  here 
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there  are  "  many  poets  who  hare 
no  monuments,  and  many  mon- 
uments which  have  no  poets." 
The  name  is  first  mentioned  by 
Goldsmith. 

Jt^  **  I  passed  some  time  in  Poets' 
Corner,  wnlch  occupies  an  end  of  one 
of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of  the 
abbev.  The  monuments  are  generally 
simple,  for  the  lives  of  litemry  men 
afford  no  striking  themes  for  the  sculp- 
tor. Shakespeare  and  Addison  have 
statues  erected  to  their  memories ;  but 
the  greater  part  have  busts,  medallions, 
and  someUmes  mere  inscriptions.  Not- 
withstanding the  simplicity  of  these 
memorials,  I  have  always  observed  that 
the  visitors  to  the  abbey  remained 
longest  about  them.*'  Irving. 

While  yie  survcved  the  Poett^  Corner^  I 
sflid  to  him  COoldsmtth],  "Fcsitan  et 
nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.'*  When 
we  icot  to  Temple  Bar,  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads  upon  it,  and  slyly 
whimpered,  "  Foraitan  et  nostrum  nomen 
mibcebitur  istls."  Lr,  Johnson. 

And   over    him    the  kindred  dust  was 

strewed 
Of  Poet*'  Comer.    O  misnomer  strange ! 
The  poet's  cotiflne  Is  the  amplitude 
Of  the  whole  earth's  Illimitable  range 
O'er  which  his  Hpiilt  wines  its  flight. 
Shedding  an  intellectual  light, 
A  sun  that  never  sets,  a  moon  that  knows 

no  chsnge.  Horace  Smith. 

O  World,  what  have  your  poets  while 
they  live 

B  ut  sorrow  and  the  finger  of  the  f^comer  ? 
And.  dead,  the  highest  honor  you  can  give 

Is  burial  in  a  comer. 

Here  in  Westminster's  sanctuary,  where 
Some   two-three  kings  usurp  one-half 
the  Abbey, 

Whole  generations  of  the  poets  share 
This  nook  so  dim  and  slmbby. 

So  when  we  come  to  see  Westminster's 
lions 
The  needy  vergers  of  the  Abbey  wait  us; 
And  while  we  pay  to  s:  e  the  royal  scions. 
We  see  the  poets  gratis. 

Robert  Leighton. 

Pogflria  Beale.  A  favorite  prome- 
nade of  the  lower  classes  of  Na- 
ples, Italy,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city.  A  palace  with  ex- 
tensive gardens  formerly  stood 
on  the  spot. 

Pola,  Amphitheatre  of.  A  cele- 
brated Roman  ruin  in  the  town 
of  Pola,  Austria. 

Polaris,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing vessel  which  sailed  for  the 
Northern  seas  under  Commander 
Hall,  in  1870.  By  travelling  on 
the  ice  on  a  sledge,  Capt.  Hall 


penetrated  as  far  as  to  lat.  82° 

16'  N. 

Pole,  CardinaL  A  portrait  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo  (1485- 
1547),  pronounced  "a  magnifi- 
cent work."  It  is  now  in  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Pollice  Verso.  A  picture  by  Jean 
iK^on  G^iome  (b.  1824),  the  French 
painter. 

Pollux.    See  Gastob  akd  Pollux. 

Polyphemus.  A  picture  by  Nico- 
las Poussin  (1594-1065),  the  cele- 
brated French  painter. 

Ponssin's  msgniflcont  ^''  Polyphemtu** 
(I  only  know  a  print  of  that  marvellous 
compcwlUon)  has  perhap)!  suggested  the 
first-named  picture  [one  by  Qudin]. 

Thaektrav, 

Polytechnique,  ^cole.  See  iScolb 

POLYTKCHNIQUE. 

Pompeian,  Maison.    See  Maison 

POMPEIAlf. 

Pompey's  Pillar.  This  pillar, 
which  presents  a  fine  appearance 
to  one  approaching  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  from  the  sea,  stands  on 
a  lonely  eminence  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  present 
walls  of  the  city.  It  is  98  feet  9 
inches  in  height.  There  is  an  in- 
scription upon  it  purporting  that 
it  was  erected  by  Publius  in  honor 
of  Diocletian.  Abdallatif,  the 
ancient  scholar  and  traveller,  as- 
serts that  this  column  was  called 
by  the  Aralm  "the  pillar  of  the 
colonnades,"  and  that  he  himself 
had  seen  more  than  400  similar 
ones  on  the  seashore.  He  says 
also  that  these  pillars  had  evi- 
dently supported  a  roof ;  and  he 
believes  tnera  to  Ite  the  remains 
of  the  famous  Serapdum  built  by 
Alexander,  and  in  the  stoa  or 
portico  of  which  Aristotle  taught. 

$9^  "  Pompey's  Pillar  is  hy  no 
means  so  big  as  the  Charing  Cross 
trophy.  This  venerable  column  has  not 
escaped  ill  treatment  either.  Number- 
less  ships'  companies,  truvelling  cock- 
neys, etc.,  have  affixed  their  nide 
marks  upon  it.  Some  daring  ruffian 
even  painted  the  name  of  •  Warren's 
blacking'  upon  it,  effacing  other  in- 
scriptions—  one,  Wilkinson  says,  *  of 
the  second  PHammetiohus.' " 

Thackeray,  Comhill  to  Cairo, 
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When  Victory's  Gallic  colamn  shall  bat 

riso. 
Like  Pompey'M  Pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies. 
The  rucky  isle  that  hulUs  or  held  hid  dust 
8hall  cn«wn  the  Atluntic  like  the  hcru's 

bust.  Byron. 

Is  Pompey't  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 
Uttd  Tliuben  a  hundred  gateit,  as  sung  by 
Homer  T  JJontce  Smith. 

Pillar  of  Pompey!  KaxinK  «"t"i'  tl>e  *o». 
In  M>lenin  uiluo,  and  mouniful  majesty! 
When  on  tny  groctrtul  shaft,  and  towering 

head. 
In  quivering  crimson,  day's  last  beams  are 

jihed. 
Thou  look'st  a  thing  some  spell  with  life 

supplicfl. 
Or  a  ricii  (lame  ascending  to  the  skies. 

HiehoUu  Miehell 

Fompey's  Statue.  [Otherwise 
called  the  Spada  Pompey.^  A 
colossal  fiffure  of  Parian  marble, 
tliscovered  in  155.'*,  and  now  in 
the  Spada  Palace  at  Rome.  It  is 
ponerally  considered  to  be  the 
identical  statue  which  once  stooil 
in  the  Curia  of  P()m]>ey,  and  the 
one  at  the  l)ase  of  which  '*  great 
Ca'sar  fell,"  altliriugh  this  has 
been  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries.  This  statue  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  during 
the  siege  uf  Koine  by  the  French 
in  1H40,  shots  from  their  batteries 
having  penetrated  the  building 
when;  it  stands,  but  it  cscai)eu 
unharmed. 

4jr  "  I  K.1W  in  the  Palazzo  Spada 
the  Htatne  <»f  Ponipey,  —  the  statue  at 
whoKc  biwe  CoBdar  fell.  A  stern,  trc- 
men«1uuK  flirure!  I  imajfined  one  of 
Krcnt«>r  finlsti,  of  the  last  rotinemont, 
full  of  delicate  touches,  losing  its  dis- 
tinctncHH  in  the  piUdy  eyes  of  one 
whui>e  blood  was  ebbing;  before  it,  and 
settlin:^  into  Home  such  rigid  m^esty 
as  this,  as  Dc.-ith  came  creeping  over 
the  upturned  face."  Dickem. 

Ifir  •*  Every  one  knows  that  it  was 
found  below  the  foundation  walls  of 
two  houses,  in  a  lane  near  the  site  of 
the  Curia  of  Pompey — that  the  pro- 
prietors, unable  to  settle  to  whicn  of 
them  it  belonj^ed,  the  head  being  under 
one  house  and  the  feet  under  the  other, 
imitated  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and 
resolved  to  cut  it  in  two,  and  that  a 
cunning  cardinal,  hearing  of  this,. per- 
suaded the  Pope  to  buy  it,  and  to  make 
him  a  present  of  it."  Eaton. 


••  In  a  more  ci\'ilized  age  this 
statue  was  expose^l  to  an  actual  *»pera- 
tion;  for  the  French,  who  acted  the 
Brutus  of  Volt'iire  in  the  Coliwum, 
resolved  that  tbcir  Csesar  should  fall  at 


the  base  of  that  Fbmpey  wbkb  vm 
•uppowrd  to  have  been  aprlokJed  vith 
the  blood  of  the  original  dietalor.  The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  facilitate  its  transport,  auflbred  tbe 
temporary  anipatatiou  of  ita  rigbt  ann. 
Tbe  repnolican  traf^cdiana  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  waa  a  rcatoratlon ;  but  tbrir 
accusers  do  not  believe  that  tbe  intej!- 
rity  of  tbe  statue  would  have  protecttd 
it.^  Bfrom. 

This  was  tbe  nnkindest  cat  of  all; 
For  wlicn  the  noble  C«sar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strung  than  traltun' 

arms. 
Quite  vanquinbed  bim;  tben  bonrt  bift 

mighty  heart; 
And  in  lils  mantle  muffling  up  his  fsce, 
Even  at  tbe  tiase  of  Fompey's  status, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blooil.  great 

C«sar  fell.  Shatapeart. 

And  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  In 
The  austereat  form  of  naaed  maje^tv. 
Thou  who  beheldest.  'mid  the  as«asslD*< 

din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloodj-  C««ar  lie. 
Folding  his  robi>  in  dytn^^  dignity. 
An  ofterinit  to  tliine  altar  fn>m  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Kemeais ! 

Bytm. 


Pons  Elius  (.fiiliuB). 
OF  St.  Anqelo. 


See  Bridge 


Font  du  Gard.  A  magnificent 
aqueduct,  a  grand  relic  of  Roman 
times,  at  Nimes,  in  Southern 
France. 

ttW  "The  famous  Pont  da  Qani 
ser\'ed  the  double  purp<M»«  of  a  bridge 
and  an  aqueduct.  It  crosacd  the  river 
Gardon  between  two  mounfdns  some 
Ieagn(>M  from  Nimes.  Tlin*e  rnnger  of 
arcades,  superposed,  decrea«int(  in  size 
from  the  lowest  ran^re,  and  com^tnicted 
of  hewn  stone  lain  without  mortar  or 
cement,  constituted  this  marvellous 
work.  Rain  has  nt)t  been  able  to  pene- 
trate the  seams  of  this  uncemenied 
structure,  nor  baa  time  b4>en  able  to 
dislocate  its  Joints.  The  1V*nt  du  Gnrd 
is  in  the  style  of  the  best  Roman  epocli. 
It  is  attributed  to  AgrippH,  who  canu> 
to  Nimes  in  A.D.  Ifl,  nnd  whit  hiul  the 
superintendence  of  the  waters  at  liomf. 
No  Iloman  monument  is  more  ad- 
mired." Le/evrt^  Tr.  Donnld. 


**  Such  confidence  hnd  they  [ihe 

Romans]  in  the  stability  of  their  eni> 
pi  re,  that  they  provided  for  the  dsy 
when  repairs  might  be  necessar}*  for 
the  Pont  du  Gard !  *» 

MMfttiff,  Trant. 


•*  The  sound  of  my  fi>otsteps  in 

these  immeuHe  vaults  made  me  fancy 
that  I  beard  tbe  loud  voice  of  those  who 
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had  built  them.    I  felt  loit  like  an  in- 
sect in  this  immensity.** 

IUm9ae<iUt  Trans, 

Roiuseaa  came  out  of  one  of  hU  aad 
■ell^ torturing  fits,  sa  lie  Gust  Ills  eve  on  the 
arches  of  the  old  Roman  aqueauct.  the 
J*<mt  du  Qard,  Holmes, 

Here  it  [the  Bridge  of  Alcantara]  ex- 
ceeds every  thing  1  nave  seen,  even  the 
Pont  du  Gardt  wnich  is  mure  remarliable 
tlian  the  aqueducts  at>out  Rome. 

Oewge  Tietnor. 

Am  the  arches  of  the  Pont  du  Oard^  sus- 
pended in  their  power  muidst  that  suli- 
lude,  produce  an  overmastering  feeling  of 
awe ;  so  the  huge  fabric  of  the  Lucrctian 
system,  bung  across  the  void  of  Nihilism, 
inspires  a  aenso  of  terror,  not  so  much  on 
its  own  account,  as  for  the  Roman  stern- 
ness of  mind  that  made  IL  J.  A.  Symond$* 

Pont  Neuf.  [The  New  Bridge.] 
This  bridg[e  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Paris,  as  it  connects 
the  bank  of  the  Seine  with  tlie 
island  of  the  city,  and  is  fre- 
quente<l  by  crowds  of  people.  It 
was  finished  by  Henry  IV.,  of 
whom  a  statue  was  erected  in  the 
op»en  space  between  the  two 
bridges  in  1818.  An  older  statue 
of  that  ruler  on  the  same  spot 
was  melted  to  make  cannon  in 
1792;  and  to  form  the  present 
statue  the  statues  of  Napoleon 
from  the  Place  Vendome  and  the 
column  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and 
of  Desaix  from  the  VXhh^q  ties  Vic- 
toires,  were  likewise  melted  down. 
This,  the  longest  bridge  of  Paris, 
was  the  second  built  over  the 
Seine. 

1613,  Dec.  24.  Over  the  Seine  Is  a  state- 
ly bridge  called  Pont  Neuf,  begun  by 
ftenry  III.  In  1578.  flnlshcd  by  Henry  IV., 
bis  successor.  It  is  all  of  hewn  flree-stone. 
found  under  the  streets,  but  more  plenti- 
fully at  Mont-\lartvre,  and  consists  of  12 
arches,  in  the  midst  of  which  ends  the 
poynt  or  an  ii^Iand  on  which  are  built 
handsome  artificers  houses.  There  Is  one 
large  passage  for  coaclips  and  two  for  foot 
passcngors  three  or  lour  feet  higher  and  of 
convenient  breadth  fur  eight  or  ten  to  go 
abreast.  John  Evelyn^  Diary. 

His  [LulH's]  drowsy  pieces  are  played 
still  to  the  most  sprightly  audience  tnat 
can  be  conceived;  and  even  though  Ra- 
meau,  who  is  at  once  a  musician  and  a 
philosopher,  has  shown,  both  t)y  precept 
and  example,  what  improvements  French 
music  may  still  admit  of.  yet  his  coun- 
trjrmcn  seem  little  convinced  by  his  rea- 
sonings: and  the  Pont-nenf  tMtii,  as  it  is 
called,  sUll  prevails  m  their  best  perform- 
ances. Ooldsmith. 

Wh<»n  I  wssin  fall  training  as  %  flaneur^ 
I  could  stand  on  the  Pont  Seuf  with  the 
other  experts  in  the  great  science  of  pass- 


ire  cerebration,  and  look  at  the  river  for 
half  an  hour  with  so  little  mental  articu- 
lation, tliat  when  I  movt-d  on  it  seemed  as 
if  my  thinklng-marruw  had  been  sslei  p 
and  was  Just  wakmg  up  refreshed  ofter  lis 
nap.  Uolmu. 

Fontack'8.  A  tavern  in  Abchurch 
Lane,  London,  erected  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1()66.  It  was  re- 
sorted to  by  Swift. 

Ponte  alle  Grazie.  A  well-known 
bridge  in  Florence,  Italy,  erecte<l 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  taking  its  name 
from  a  neighboring  shrine  of  the 
Madonna. 

Ponte  del  SoBpiri.  See  Bridge  op 
Sighs. 

Ponte  di  Rialto.    See  Rialto. 

Ponte  MoUe.  A  bridge  across  the 
Tiber  in  Rome,  built  by  Pope 
Pius  VII.  in  1815.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  old  Roman  bridse  called 
the  Pons  Milvius,  after  M.  Emil- 
ius  Scaurus  by  whom  it  was 
built.  The  golden  candlestick 
from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  is 
believed  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  river  from  this  bridge. 

I  have  stood  upon  the  Ponte  Molle  to 
enjoy  the  sublime  spectacle  uf  the  cli'^e 
of  day.  The  sumn^its  of  the  Aabine  Hills 
appeared  of  lapis  lazuli  and  guM,  while 
their  bases  ana  sides  were  bathe<l  in  va- 
pors of  violet  or  purple.  This  rich  deco- 
ration does  not  vanisli  so  quickly  as  in  our 
climate.  Chateuul>riund,  Trohs. 

I  should  like  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  Course  of  the  Tiber  tuined,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  river  thorou>.hly  dred^ted. 
I  wonder  If  they  wo. Id  find  the  i^even- 
branclied  golden  candlestick,  brouiiht 
flroin  Jerusalem  b>  Titus,  and  ssid  to 
have  been  dropped  from  the  Milvian 
bridge.  iiolmea. 

We  crossed  the  Ponte  MoUe,  looking 
back  often  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter'n.  and 
the  castle  of  St.  An»:elo,  as  we  caught 
glimpses  of  theui  between  the  villas  and 
over  the  hills.  George  Ticknor, 

Ponte  Rotto.  [The  Broken  Bridge.] 
A  bridge  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pons  ^railius.  The  modern 
bridge  has  been  several  times 
rebuilt.  Two  of  its  arches  were 
carried  away  in  15ii8,  their  place 
being  since  supplied  by  a  sii8i»en- 
sion  span.  The  derivation  of  the 
modern  name  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stone  structure  is  ob- 
vious. 
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.,^  >(«  In  oonttraeiiiig  a  nupenrion 
bridge  tbe  piles  of  the  PmU  RoUo 
were  uaed  m  a  foundation,  which  last 
■traoture  waa  erected  In  the  Middle 
Ages  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Pons 
Palatinus,  finished  under  the  censor- 
ship  of  Sciplo  AfHcanus.  Sdpio  AM- 
canus  and  a  suspension  bridge,  such 
are  the  contrasts  which  can  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  Borne." 

Amph^t  TVofM. 

Ponte  Ban  Angelo.  See  Bsidob 
OF  St.  Anojklo. 

Ponte  88.  Trinita.  A  well-known 
bridge  in  Florence,  Italy,  con- 
structed in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  more  than  once  re- 
stored. 

Ponte  Vecohio.  [The  Old  Bridge,] 
A  celebrated  bridge  across  the 
Amo  in  Florence,  Italy,  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and,  like 
tbe  Rialto  in  Venice,  a  street  of 
shops,  appropriated  to  jewellers, 
goldsmiths,  and  other  workers  in 
metal. 


' "  The  space  of  one  house,  In  the 

centre,  being  left  open,  the  view  be- 
yond  Is  shown  as  in  a  frame ;  and  that 
precious  glimpse  of  sky,  and  water, 
and  rich  buildings,  shining  so  quietly 
among  the  huddled  roofs  and  gables  on 
the  bridge,  is  exquisite.  Above  it,  the 
Gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke  crosses  the 
river.  It  was  built  to  connect  the  two 
great  palaces  by  a  secret  passage; 
and  it  takes  Its  fealous  course  among 
the  streets  and  houses,  with  true  des- 
potism :  going  where  It  lists,  and  spum- 
ing every  obstacle  away,  before  it." 

JHckenn. 


"  I  rctupicd  homeward  over  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  which  is  a  continuous 
street  of  ancient  houses,  except  over 
the  central  arch,  so  that  a  stranger 
might  cosily  cross  the  river  without 
knowing  it.  Hawthorne, 

Taddeo  Gaddl  bunt  me.    I  am  old  — 
Five  centuries  old.    I  plant  my  foot  of 

stone 
Upon  the  Amo«  m  St.  Michael's  own 
was  pliinted  on  the  dragon. 

I  can  rcmcml>er  when  the  Medici 

Were  driven  from  Florence;  longer  still 

Ago 
The  final  wars  of  Ohibellino  and  Guelf. 
Florence  adorns  me  with  her  jewelry : 
And  tvhen  I  think  that  Michael  Anpelo 
Uath  leaned  on  me,  I  glory  In  myself. 

Jjmgfettow, 

Pontine  Marshes.  This  is  a  name 
civen  to  a  marshy  plain  in  the 
Papal  States,  about  21  miles  long 


by  10  broad,  Infected  frith  niiM- 
mata,  which  for  ages  have  J^^ea 
rise  to  malarial  fevers.  Slany 
attempts  have  been  made  to  dnua 
these  marshee.  The  tract  is  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  at  one  tiiM 
a  gulf  of  the  sea;  and  within  tbe 
historical  period  it  was  a  fertile 
neighborhood,  containing  towns 
anda considerable  population. 

Pool,  The.  A  name  given  to  a  part 
of  the  river  Thunes,  Just  below 
London  Bridge,  where  the  stream 
is  divided  into  two  channels  Xsf 
the  rows  of  vessels  anchored  in  it 

Pool  of  Bethesda.  A  fountain  in 
Jerusalem  alluded  to  in  the  Bible 
(John  V.  2-7).  Its  situation  is 
not  established  beyond  question, 
but  it  is  by  Dr.  Kobinson  and 
others  identified  with  the  inter- 
mittent spring  called  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.  See  Foumtaot 
OF  THE  VmoiN. 


"I  could  not  but  wish  that  it 
might  have  been  Bethesda ;  but  it  can* 
not  be  reasonably  aupposed  so.** 

Jii—Marimnm, 

Pool  of  Siloam.  Tliis  celebrated 
]x>ol  is  near  the  Valley  of  Jehosb- 
aphat  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  rect- 
angular reservoir  of  stone,  which 
is  now  crumbling,  and  overran 
by  a  weedy  growth,  which  adds 
beauty  and  grace  to  the  scene. 
It  is  fed  from  a  fountain  high  up 
in  the  rock.  Its  waters,  once  sa- 
cred to  the  Temple,  are  now  used 
to  irrigate  the  ncighlmring  val- 
leys. It  is  only  tlirce  times  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scripttires. 

The  waters  of  Siloah  that  flow  softly. 

/m.  viU.t. 

The  wnll  of  theiNX>/  of  Stlonh  bv  the 
king's  garden.  Seh.  Hi.  16. 

Go  wa^h  fn  the  pool  of  St  foam.  ...  He 
went  his  way,  therefore,  oxkI  wnshed  and 
came  seeing.  JdfkM  ix.  17. 

orifSfonhtn 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Stioa'a  brook  that 

flowed 
Fsst  by  the  oracle  of  God.  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  sld  to  my  advcnt*rous  snnc 

IBUem, 


By  cool  Stlonm*s  the  Ay  rill 
How  sweet  the  lUy  grows ! 


B*btr. 


Pools  of   Solomon.    Throe  reser- 
voirs in  Palestine,  receiving  their 


soppl;  from  a  RubteTTaneaii  foun- 
taln  which  furiilslied  water  tar 
the  Holy  City,  tlie  "  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon "  KervlnK  torenUer  thesup- 

Foin's  Head.  A  noted  tavern  in 
London,  in  exiiitence  as  early  as 
ina,  and  still  standing  in  ITW. 


Poraelalu  Tower.  A  celebrated 
tower  In  the  city  of  Nankinjjc, 
China.     It  wiu  huilt  the  ninth 


3  rebuilt  foe  the  last  time  fi 
1413  by  Hoang-li-Tal.  Tlia  edl. 
flee,  which  was  the  moat  ipleu- 
did  of  its  kind  In  China,  was 
octagonal  in  shape  and  2Ui  feet 
hi^h.      It   was   made   of 


000,« 


d  510,tXX),000.     This 


«lls.  Eighty 


Ltfivn,  Tt.  Denaia. 


rc*]iin  Mil  thntdl  th 


Poroh,  The.    See  Stoa. 


Forchaater   Oaatle.     An   ancient 

lortress  in  the  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth, England.  Its  origin  Is 
referred  by  some  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation. 

Port  Coon  Cave.  A  natural  cnrl- 
oslty  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
'""'  — ""     It  is  an  extraordinary 


Fort  Boyal  del  Champa.  A  fa- 
mous abbey,  now  In  ruins,  about 
eight  mliea  from  Versailles  in 
France,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jansenlsts.  It  was  duscroyed  in 
ITW  through  tlie  influence  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  society  of  learned  men 
gathered  here  for  purposes  of 
Btudy.and  jiublished  many  works. 
From  their  place  of  residence 
tliey  are  known  in  history  as  the 
Fort  Royalists. 

proapcci,  Itaougta  Ihti  !■  not  witlioul  Ita 

been  cnoublcil  by  facruie  ilHrlnm  bnt 
Ibrougb  IhL-  length  and  brvaillli  uf  (hut 

gcniui,  lo  picly,  nml  tu  virtue.    The 


uf  Pun  Royal. 


ind  the 


icr.  ud  TIDrmoiit  modilntod 
[»  whiBh  M  Iniia  u  elvllliii. 
lirlMkinlty  mrTifr  will  rvtoln 
un  tht  rrUi'Dil*  and  Tevtr. 


nuiglv.-. 
er«r  hen. 


Mpctl  you  may,  u  Port  Royal  will  be 
found  Iho  mont  niu<lrioUB  sinmpli-ii  ol 

KmbU^  uiy  lul  dJiinlty  or  pennHD«nl 


Portm  Anrea.    Sea  Arob  op  Tka-  I 

Fort*  del  Fopolo.  [GaU  of  the  ' 
People.]  A  gale  at  Rome,  upon 
tlie  north,  and  not  far  from  the 
■lie  ot  the  ancient  Porta  Flamln  la. 
whk'h  was  the  entrance  of   the 


del  Popolo  WBB  built 

deaigns  by  Michael  Angeto. 

49-  "  The  flni  enLnnci  of  Rame  <•  I 
prodliliHiilr  Krlklni.  ll  li  by  ■  noble  i 
gUc  dc^gnnl  bf  MTchKl  AngeLo  ud 

iDlu  ■  l*Tn  iquarc.'ln  tbc  mldtt  of 


PoruirlPopBla  vs  i 


;nm  JalmEctlK<i.lM. 

Porta  di  San  OiOTanni.    (Oale  or 

St.    Jobn.1     A  modem  iraui   of 

Borne,  built  by  Gregory  XlII.  In 


tTRDcly  plrulu  cut 

--'— "d,»Bd,  ibouBh ,  . , 

*— '->  lucMniul  to  tbi  ialB  d 


ough  rildbiilnc  muf 


the  lieBt  iiTceervud  of  those  of  tbi 
Aiirellun  wall,  and  la  the  one  i 
througb  wliicli  Belitiariua  first  en-  | 
t«red  the  (.'itj',  and  through  whtcb 
the  trrjichpry  of  the  T«aurlane  al-  | 
lotved  Tutila  to  paiA 
Porta  dl  San  Paolo.  [Gate  of  8t. 
Paul.]  A  celebrated  ancient  gate 
In  Rome,  and  one  of   the  moat 

Elctnraiqufl  entranc-ea  to  the  city. 
t  was  rebuilt  hv  BellHarlus,  and 
a  portion  of  It  Is  thought  to  be 
older  than  his  time. 

Porta  di  Ban  Bebaatlano.  [Garfi  ' 
of  St.  Seba.'itlBn.}  One  of  the  : 
ancient  gateways  of  Rome. 

Porta  Flaminia.  [The  Flamlnlan  i 
Gatp.]  One  of  the  ancient  gates  I 
of  Rome,  ttin  place  of  which  is  ' 
now  supplied  bv  the  Porta  del  , 
Fopolo.    See  Pobta  dei.  Popolo. 

Porta  HasKiore.  [The  Greater  ' 
Gate.]  The  finest  of  the  city  , 
gat«B  ol  Rome,  and  a  noble  mon- 1 


«  poa 

nment  of  »nclent  archltecbat. 
It  wa«  orlstnAlly  an  arch  tt  Ibt 
aqneductol  Claudlua. 
Porta  Nisra.  [The  Blw:k  Oria.] 
A  noted  niln  and  relic  ot  Bobm 
times  at  Tr^Tsi,  In  Bbeikt 
Prussia.  It  waa  a  proi-lndal  |M 
of  Justice. 

49-  "  It  la  tba  only  nuiplt  if  b 
cljkM  which  we  pot  i  cm  In  mm  tUifl 
like  lu  oriflnil  italf.  KMwhkwt 
Itljf  lU  dtf«U  of  dplall.  ftvrrlflanrl. 

buldncH  al 

tTRDtly  plF_ 

■daptcd,  aid 
ot  tbi  &ulu 

llw  Coloweui  .        , 

rrprimon  of  parts  uid  UoiblrMkl 
«  dvtlffn  wblcb  gtvea  valiHioiaA* 

Porta  Oitienila.  [The  OnliB 
Gate.]  One  of  the  old  Romu 
gates,  leading  to  the  seaport  0*- 
tla.  lU  place  is  now  occapkd 
by  the  Porta  Ban  Paolo.  Sm 
Pout  A  oi  San  Paolo. 
Porta  Santa.  [The  Holy  OUe.] 
A  door  adjoining  the  malD  «■>■ 
trance  to  St.  Peter's  In  Rom*. 
which  Is  walled  up  and  marked 
b;  a  croaa  in  the  middle.  It  il 
'  pulleil  down  by  the  pope  In  pw- 
I  son  on  the  Chrlstmas-ere  ol  tlM 
Jubilee  which  has  taken  pUnlt 
the  expiration  of  every  tKrlodof 
20  years  (except  11150)  sine*  Uu 
time  of  Slxtus  IV.  The  r<>l* 
himself  begimi  the  dostmctionol 
the  door  by  alriking  it  with  i  ill- 
ver  hammer.  Tlie  dates  of  tbs 
two  preceding  Jubilees  are  »fiw- 
wards  placed  over  the  entrance. 
There  are  three  ol  her  basilicai  In 
Rome,  1>ealdes  St.  Peter's,  rii.: 
St.  John  Latenin,  Sla.  Maria Hw- 
giore.and  St.  Paolo/»ori  fe  Jhin, 
which  enjoy  the  dignity  of  » 
Porta  iSon/a. 

49-"ThcK  boly  THir*  and  lotn 
were  oriftlniilly  Invciiliil  by  BoilfcB 


.  ,,.,«liiini 
?   ChrlKll 
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of  every  eentnry.  .  .  .  But  H  was 
found  ao  lacrntive  to  the  Holy  See  fh>m 
the  heap*  of  gold  the  piety  of  wealthy 
pilgrims  pounki  on  the  altara,  that  in- 
•t«ul  of  one  the  nuroher  was  gradually 
multiplied  to  four  Jubileea  or  holy 
veara  in  every  age.  Thus  after  the 
holy  doors  have  been  walled  up,  and 
the  brazen  cross  upon  them  devoutly 

J>re«t«cd  by  the  lips  and  rubbed  by  tbe 
brehctt<ls  and  chins  of  the  pious  for 
Ave  and  twenty  vears,  they  are  thrown 
0|>en,  and  the  Pope,  followed  by  ev« 
ery  good  Christian,  walks  into  the 
fuur  churches  through  them*  but  al- 
ways walks  out  by  some  door  not 
ho4y."  EdUm, 

99^ "  After  preliminary  prayers 
from  Scripture,  singularlv  apt,  the 
pope  goes  down  from  his  tnrone,  and, 
armed  with  a  silver  hammer,  strikes 
the  wall  In  the  doorway,  which,  hav- 
ing been  cut  round  from  Its  jambs 
and  lintel,  falls  at  once  inwards,  and  is 
cleared  awnv  in  a  moment  by  the  San 
notrlni.  The  pope  then,  bareheaded 
and  torch  in  band,  first  enters  the  door, 
and  is  followed  by  his  cardinals  and 
other  attendants  to  the  high  altar, 
where  the  flrst  vespers  of  Christmas 
Day  are  chanted  as  usual.  The  other 
doors  of  tbe  church  are  then  flung  open, 
and  the  great  queen  of  churches  is 
filled."  Cardinal  WUtman, 

Porta  Westphalica.  [Tlie  West- 
phalian  Gate.]  A  pass  in  tbe 
mountain  range  called  the  Wie- 
henf^eblrge  near  Minden,  Ger- 
many. 

Portage  Bridge.  A  famous  wooden 
bri<lge  at  Portage,  N,Y.,  800  feet 
long,  and  234  feet  high.  It  is  said 
to  have  l>een  the  largest  wooden 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  replaced  by  an 
iron  structure. 

Portamento  della  Croce.  [Bear- 
ing of  the  Cross.]  A  fine  picture 
by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (14*1-1550). 

Porte  St.  DeniB.  A  triumphal 
arch,  ?«  feet  in  height,  in  Paris, 
built  in  1(>72  in  honor  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Louis  XIV.  The  walls 
ot  Paris  at  that  time  ran  where 
the  Boulevards  now  are,  and  this 
arch  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  tops  of  tliis  arch  and  of 
the  Port«  St.  Martin  were  occu- 
pied and  held  by  the  insurgents 
in  1830. 

"  It  commemoratea  aome  of  the 


wonderfiil  feats  of  arms  of  Ludovlcaa 
Magnus,  and  abounds  in  ponderous 
allegories  —  nymphs  and  river-gods, 
and  pyramids  crowned  with  fleurs-de- 
lis;  Louis  passing  over  the  Rhine  in 
triumph,  and  the  Dutch  lion  giving  up 
the  ghost,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1672.^'  Thackeray, 

He  [Voltslre]  is  properly  their  pod,— 
such  Kod  MB  I  hey  are  fit  for.  Accordingly 
all  penH)nK,ft\>m  the  Queen  Antoinette  to 
tiie  Douanier  at  Uie  Porte  St.  iMnis,  do 
they  not  worship  him  ?  Cariyie, 

Porte  St.  Martin.  A  triumphal 
arch  in  Paris,  67  feet  high  and  57 
feet  wide,  erected  in  1075  in 
honor  of  the  victories  of  Loids 
XIV.    See  PoKTE  St.  Denis. 

Portland  Vase.  This  lieautiful 
work  of  art  was  found  in  a  sar- 
cophagus in  a  sepulchre  near 
Rome  about  the  year  1500.  It 
was  formerly  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  Barbcrini  palace  in 
Rome,  but  afterwards  became  the 
prouerty  of  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
lanu,  and  after  lier  death  was  do- 
posited  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  comiK)sed  of  glass  and  enamel, 
out  of  which  ligurcs  arc  cut  in  the 
manner  of  a  cumco.  There  are 
different  opinions  as  to  thedesigns 
of  these  figures,  but  all  agree  as 
to  the  value  an<l  1>eauty  of  tho 
work.  Copies  of  it  were  execut- 
ed by  Wedgwood,  one  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  original  vase  was 
broken  in  1845,  but  the  pieces 
were  so  skilfully  put  together 
that  scarcely  a  blemish  can  be 
detected.  It  is  kept  in  the  medal- 
room  of  the  museum. 

Portman  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London. 

Portsmouth,  The.  A  vessel  of 
the  United  States  navy,  with 
which,  aided  by  the  Levant,  Ad- 
miral Foote  attacked  and  took 
the  four  Barrier-forts  in  Canton, 
China,  in  1850. 

Portugal  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don which  has  acquired  consider- 
able notoriety  from  tlie  court  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors 
being  held  there. 

Po8ilii>o,  Grotta  di.  See  Gbotta 
Di  Posiuro. 
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Potiphar'8  Wife  aoouainff  JoMph. 
A  picture  l>y  Rembrandt  van  Ryu 
aGU7-lGGl)),  tlie  Dutch  painter.  It 
18  now  in  tlio  Hermitage  at  St. 
PeterHburj;,  Russia. 

Potomac,  The.  A  noted  frigate  of 
the  United  States  navy,  in  service 
in  the  war  of  1812.  She  was  built 
at  Washington. 

Potter's  Field.    An  ancient  burial 

flace  for  strangers  at  Jerusalem, 
t  is  on  a   liill  overlooking  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom. 

Poulterer's  Shop.  A  picture  by 
Gerard  Dow  (1G13-1080),  the 
Dutch  ^eiirc-painter.  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London. 

Poultry.  A  well-known  street  in 
London  anciently  occupied  by 
poulterers,  whence  the  name. 

Poverty.  A  picture  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger  (1498  ?-1543), 
well  known  by  engravings.  The 
original  perished  at  Whitehall  in 
1G98. 

Powderham  Castle.  A  noble 
mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  near  Kenton,  England. 

Pozzi.    See  Wells,  The. 

Pra^a  do  Commercio.  A  lar^ 
and  handsome  public  square  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Prado,  El.  [The  Meadow.]  The 
grand  boulevard  of  Madrid,  Spain, 
converted  by  Charles  III.  from  a 
meadow,  as  the  name  indicates, 
into  a  delightful  promenade. 

$^  •'  The  InU'rior  of  the  citv  of 
Madrid,  takvn  as  a  whole,  i«  far  from 
bandsonic.  It  8hould  not,  however, 
bo  forgotten  that  no  city  in  Europe  can 
boast  within  its  walls  so  fine  a  walk  aa 
the  l»rado."  George  Ticknor. 


••To  me  the  Prado  is  an  inex- 
hanstible  source  of  amusement.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  in  itself  the  finest 
public  walk  I  have  ever  seen  within 
the  walls  of  any  city.  .  .  .  Anciently 
it  was  an  uneven  meadow  of  little 
beauty,  but  famous  for  being  the  scene 
of  the  plots,  murders,  duels,  and  in- 
trigues of  the  city  and  court.  It  was 
not,  however,  \iniil  the  middle  of  the 
lost  century  that  Charles  III.  levelled 
it,  and  made  it  the  beautiful  walk  it 


now  is.  .  .  .  Daring  UMfDNMoa,  ad 
Hearty  sll  the  afternoon,  no  |NHt  of  At 
eity  in  wimmer  ie  eoeiient  md  tonliA 
>  ae  thlf.  At  flvo  o^loek  tbs  vkh 
Prado  is  watered,  to  prevent  the  dM 
which  would  otberwiee  he  ImolnMi. 
Just  before  eundown  tbe  earrtafw  ad 
crowd  b^n  to  appear,  and  abma  Wf 
an  hour  toe  ezhiofUcm  la  In  its  frertwt 
eplendor.  On  yonr  left  hand  are  two 
rows  of  carriagee  slowly  movfag  q> 
and  down  on  each  aide,  wnUe  the  naf 
and  Uic  infantaa  dash  up  and  dowaii 
the  middle  with  all  the  prtTileftt  cf 
royalty,  and  compel  everybody  on  fat 
to  take  off  hie  bat  aa  be  paassi,  lod 
everybody  In  a  carriage  to  tuy  lod 
■tana  up.  Every  time  f  see  this  iinn* 
larly  plctureaoue  crowd  mingled  vKh 
tbe  great  num  oer  of  tbe  offioen  of  the 
giurd  that  arc  always  there  in  sj^eodid 
uniforms,  and  contraated  with  tbtilill 
greater  number  of  priesta  and  moaki 
in  their  dark,  severe  coetnmes,  I  fed 
persuaded  anew  that  it  is  tbe  noet 
striking  moving  panorama  tbe  world 
can  afford."  Gtorge  rtehtor. 

Prairie  Avenue.  A  well-knovn 
and  prominent  street  in  ChicagD, 
lU. 

Prarie  de  Laoken.  A  landscape 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rul>eiis 
(1577-1040),  now  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  London. 

Prater,  The.  A  celebrated  prom- 
enade in  Vienna,  Austria,  con- 
sisting of  avenues  nearly  fonr 
miles  in  length,  and  greatly  fre- 
quented. 

49"*  ••  In  tbe  afternoon  we  drove  oat 
to  the  Prater — tbe  famous  Prater.  It 
is  a  great  public  garden  and  drive,  io* 
tersected  with  many  pleasant  walki 
and  roads,  ornamented  with  fine  old 
trees,  and  parts  of  it  enlivenird  with 
large  numbers  of  deer,  while  other 
parts  are  rendered  stiii  more  livelT 
with  coffee-houses,  puppet-sliows,  sod 
shows  of  animals,  liut  we  ei\io]fed 
very  much  the  drive  Into  the  more  pic* 
turesque  parts,  where  the  deer  were 
browsing  undisturbed,  and  oaks  atboo- 
sand  years  old  cast  tlieir  shade  upon 
us,  as  they  had  perchance  in  toeir 
youth  upon  the  court  of  Charlcmasnc." 

Georffe  Tidtncfr. 

Prato  della  Valle.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  Padua,  Italy, 
containing  a  largo  ntimber  of 
colossal  statues. 

Pratt  Street.  A  street  in  Balti- 
more, Md.    It  was  while  possing 
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along  this  street  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1861,  that  the  6th  Massa- 
chusetts r^ment  was  attacked, 
having  three  of  their  number 
killed,  and  eighteen  wounded. 

Fraadteles,  Faun  of.    See  Faum. 

Praying  Boy.    See  Boy  Prating. 

Pr^  aux  Clercs.  A  district  near 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  now 
occupied  by  houses,  but  once, 
owing  to  the  disputeil  ownership 
of  the  land,  a  place  for  lawless- 
ness and  debauchery,  rioting  and 
duels. 

Prtf  Catelan.  A  prettily-laid-out 
garden  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
Paris.  The  PnS  Catelan  is  pat- 
ronized by  the  upper  classes, 
and  concerts  are  given  here  sev- 
eral times  a  week. 

Prebischthor.  A  remarkable  nat- 
ural arch,  90  feet  high,  in  the  re- 
gion known  as  the  Saxon  Swita^ 
erland. 

Preble,  Fort.    See  Fort  Preble. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  [Ital. 
La  PretentazioncJ]  A  favorite 
subject  of  representation  bv  the 
great  painters  of  •  the  Middle 
Ages,  based  uix)n  a  legendary  in- 
cident, in  which  the  Virgin,  as 
a  child,  is  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Temple.  Among  the 
more  noted  compositions  which 
treat  of  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned :  — 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin,    A 

fficture  by  Ghirlandaio  (1449- 
496),  "  a  comi)Osition  full  of  life 
and  character,  .  .  .  with  luxurv 
of  accessories  and  accompani- 
ments.'' In  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  Novella,  Florence,  Italy. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple,  A 
picture  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
( 1(K)6-1660), the Dutchpainter.  In 
the  Gallery  of  the  Hague,  Hol- 
land. 

Presentation  of  the  Virr/in,  A 
picture  by  Guido  Reni  (1674?- 
1642).    In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Presentation  of  t?ie  Virfjin,  A 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1576).  In 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
Venice,  Italy. 


Presentation  in  tJi€  Temple,  A 
picture  by  Jacopo  Robust!,  called 
^  Tintoretto  (1512-1594).  In  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto,  Ven- 
ice, Italy. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple,  A 
picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(1469-1517),  the  Italian  painter. 
Now  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple,  A 
picture  by  Stephan  Lochner, 
called  Meister  Stephan  (d.  1451), 
a  German  painter  of  rare  merit. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Darm- 
stadt, Germany. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
large  altar-picture  bv  Titian  n477- 
1576).  It  is  now  in  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti,  in  Venice,  Italy. 

4^  "This  famous  picture  Is  so 
well  known  through  the  numerous  en- 
gravings that  I  have  not  thought  It 
necessary  to  reproduce  it  here.    In  the 

general  arranscraent  Titian  seems  to 
ave  been  inocbted  to  Carpaccio,  but 
all  that  is  simple  and  poetical  in  the 
latter  becomes  in  Titian's  version 
sumptuous  and  dramatic.  The  number 
of  portrait-heads  adds  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  picture.'* 

i/r«.  Jameson, 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
picture  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (1300- 
1352  ?).  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  Florence,  Italy. 

Presepio,  XL  TThe  Manger.]  A 
chapel  in  the  ciiurch  of  Ara-Cceli 
at  Rome,  which  contains  the  fa- 
mous imfltge  of  the  Bambino.  See 
Bambino. 

President,  The.  1.  A  war-vessel  of 
the  old  United  States  navy.  She 
was  built  in  17i4  at  New  York, 
and  carried  44  guns. 

So  oflr  he  gues  and  tclln  his  crew ; 

The  rails  were  quicltly  bent,  sir; 
A  l)etter  ship  you  never  Icnew, 

She's  called  the  Pren-dent^  Mr. 

Old  Song. 

2.  An  American  steamer  which 
left  New  York  for  Liverpool  in 
April,  1841.  She  was  never  heard 
from  afterwards. 

Ther«»  is  another  passenger  very  much 
wrapped  up.  who  has  been  fh)wned  doi»  ii 
bv  tne  rent,  snd  morally  trampled  upon 
shd  crunhod,  for  presuming  to  Inquire 
with  a  timid  intore i^t  how  long  it  1«  »ince 
the  poor  PruidaU  went  down.      IHckent. 

Primrose  Hill.    An  elevation  near 


pb:  * 

Reftent'ii  Park,  London,  which 
luis  buen  convi'rtcil  Into  a  pulitio 
ganlen,  anil  commamU  ao  •'Ttnn-, 
Blve  view.  It  i»  so  called  from 
the  primroses  which  ODva  ltkw 
upon  it  In  great  »buDclaDce, 
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Prinoe  Albert.    1.  An  An;(l<:  ei- 

Elorlng  slifp  which  attiled  (roni 
loctand  unilei  Cnuimuniler  Kl-u- 
neily,  In  1851,  Lady  Kraiiklii] 
havinR  equipped  the  cxpcdilion. 
3.  An  amiiir-platcd  shin  at  ihc 
Britbh  navy,  lauuubed  May  '16, 

Prince  Conaort.    An  armor-plated 
■hip  ol  the  British  navy,  lauuc Led 


Prince  of  Oranite  landing  at  Tot 

bay.  A  picture  bv  Joseph  Jin! 
lonl  William  Turner  (ITTS-lmi 
In  the  Matlunal  Uallery,  Loiidoi; 

Frlnoe  of  Walea'a  Thaatre.  , 
well-known  place  □[  enlennii 
meat  in  Ijondon.  formerly  kjiuw. 
aa  the  Queen's  Tbcacro. 

Prlnoei  Street.  A  noted  att>-<-\.  i 
the  New  Town  of  Eilinl.iirKti 
Scotland,  regarded  as  aim o> I  iiii 
rivalled  lor  tbo  mafinlliceni'  >.  ii'; 
it  commands  of  the  Old  1\<\\\ 
(the  atieet  l«infi  only  built  ii)»>i 
on  the  north  Bide),  and  conmiiiic 
ina  one  of  tlie  finest  promeniKli- 
to  oe  found  in  any  city. 

Prinoasi's  Theatre.  A  thestrt<  ii 
Oxford  Street,  London,  cehliral 
ed  (or  tbe  reproduction,  uudu 


experimenlol  flnit 
"luin  H  ulstingiiished  party  ol 
visllois  were  on  board,  the  Ste- 
retar;  of  State,  A.  F.  V^ts, 
and  otheiB,  were  killed,  in  Falv 
ruary,  1814. 
Printinjc  Hooae  Square.  1.  A  It- 
Hred  court  in  London.  ICdeiIni 
its  name  from  the  office  of  tb> 
King's  Printer,  which  itoodhM 
till  nearly  the  close  of  tbo  iMt 
century,  and  waa  marked  hytkl 
royal  arms  over  the  doorway. 

1  wrnt  on»  dir  witll   ■  fOoA  W™*_2 


iretlyi. 


3.  A  noted  square  In  the  dif 
of  New  York,  the  centre  of  tba 
great  news-purveying  Indnstry  ol 
tlie  United  States,  where  an  st- 
sembled  the  Officcj)  of  the  cUd 
metropobcan  iournala.  the  TvS>- 
u;if,  the  Herald,  the  TSnu;  tto 
World,  the  Hun,  and  others,  toiao 
of  which  occupy  costly  and  Im- 
posing build!  QgB. 
Prison  ot  Boorates.  This  namtli 
applied  to  one  of  three  chsmhrti 
hewn  Id  the  rock  at  the  hsH  d 
the  hill  IfUHeum,  at  AtbeU. 
Greece,  The  dome  ot  the  inDcr 
chamlicr  is  funnel-shaped,  wilb 
an  aperture  to  let  in  the  liglit 
from  the  top.  These  eicantiiiH 
are  some  timet  called  andcil 
baths. 
Prisoner  ot  Chilian.  Apicttinl? 
Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  Dels- 
CToli  (ITSO-lSKi),  the  celebtiltd 
Freocb  historical  painter. 

I  Procnratle  ITnore.     The  new  v 
mcxlern  palace  ot  the  Procuratni- 

I     In  Venice,  Ilalv,  fronting  on  lb" 

I     PiozEa  of  St.  Mark, 

I  Procuratio  Vecchie.    The  sncleol 


I  Frodlial  Son.    A  not«d  [datanlir 
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Bartolom^  Esteban  Marillo  (1618- 
1682).  Now  in  the  Gallery  of 
Stafford  House,  London. 

Prodisal  Son.  A  picture  by  David 
Teniers  the  Younger  (1010-1694  ?), 
the  Belgian  gcru'c-ptidnteT,  It  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 

Profile,  The.  A  huge  and  very  in- 
teresting rock-conformation  upon 
the  side  of  Profile  Mountain  iu  the 
Franconia  range  (White  Moun- 
tains), New  Hampshire.  From  a 
certain  point  of  view  at  a  distance, 
it  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance 
to  the  outline  of  a  human  face. 
This  remarkably  complete  and 
distinct  profile  is  nearlv  1,500  feet 
above  the  little  lake  below  it,  and 
is  from  60  to  80  feet  in  length.  It 
is  also  popuhurly  known  ,as  the 
Old  Man  op  the  Mountain. 
Hawthorne  refers  to  it  in  "  The 
Great  Stone  Face." 

BcTond  them,  like  a  8un*riinined  cload. 
The  great  Notch  mountains  ihone, 

WatchtHl  over  by  the  nolemn-browed 
And  awful  face  of  stone !  Wkittier. 

*Tia  the  muKlcal  Pemtgewassct, 
That  sintrs  to  the  lienilock-trees 

Of  the  pines  on  the  Profile  Mountain, 
Of  the  stony  Face  tliat  sees. 

Far  down  In  the  rant  rock-hollows 
The  waterfkU  of  the  Flume. 

Lucy  Lareom. 

Fropaffanda.  [Ital.  CoUer/io  di 
Propaganda  Fede,]  A  religious 
establishment  at  Kome,  founded 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622,  to  edu- 
cate young  foreigners  from  heret- 
ical countries,  in  order  that  they 
might  afterward  return  as  miH- 
sionaries  and  Apread  the  Catholic 
faith  among  the  people  of  their 
different  nations.  The  annual 
examination  of  the  pupils  takes 
place  in  January.  At  tne  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  name 
Propaganda  was  given  to  the  se- 
cret societies  which  aimed  to  dis- 
seminate democratic  ideas,  and  it 
is  often  used  at  the  present  day 
to  denote  anv  institution  or  or- 
ganization which  seeks  to  pro- 
mote special  schemes  either  in 
politics  or  religion. 

j(fy  •'  The  origin  of  the  Propaffandft 
Is  properly  to  be  sousrbt  in  an  edict  of 
Orcifory  All!.,  by  which  the  direction 
of  Enstcm  missions  was  confided  to  a 
oertaio  ntimber  of  cardinala,  who  were 


commanded  to  mromote  the  printing  of 
catechisms  In  tne  less<known  toneuca. 
...  It  was  at  the  sugfrvstion  of  tbo 
great  preacher  Olrolamo  du  Naml  that 
the  Idea  was  ilrst  conceived  of  extend- 
ing the  above-named  Institution.  At 
his  suggestion  a  consrt'gaUon  was  ca- 
tabllsbed  In  all  due  loriu,  and  by  tbla 
body  regular  meetings  were  to  be  held 
for  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  mis- 
aions  in  every  part  of  the  world." 


*'We  may  with  equal  JusUce 
call  l*ropaganda  an  universal  academy, 
or  a  Noah's  Ark,  just  as  we  feel  dis- 
posed.  Young  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  educated  here  for  mls- 
•lonarics.  Here  are  children  from  Cali- 
fornia to  China,  from  Ireland  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  liopc :  every  one  of  them 
repeats  a  poem  oy  rote  in  his  native 
tongue.  But  a  man  must  bo  a  Mezzo- 
fanti  to  profit  by  this  BHbcl-likc  an- 
thology. .  .  .  The  less  the  audience  [at 
the  Feast  of  Languases  in  the  Propa- 
ganda] understand  or  those  poems,  the 
more  they  applaud :  it  was  so  at  least 
on  this  occasion,  when  I  heard  them 
cheer  loudest  an  Kthiopian  and  two 
Chinese,  their  languages  M>undini(  most 
like  gibberish  and  awaking  ibo  loudest 
laughter.**     JIant  Chrittian  Anderstn, 

Fropylna.  This  structure,  at  Ath- 
ens, Greece,  the  Vestibule  of  the 
citadel,  built  of  Pentelic  marble, 
was  begun  in  the  vear  437  B.C., 
and  was  completed  b*y  the  archi- 
tect Mncsicles  five  years  later,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
covered  the  whole  of  the  western 
end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Greeks 
admired  the  Propylaea  more  than 
any  other  of  their  buildings. 
Some  walls  and  a  few  columns 
are  still  standing,  and  the  en- 
trance has  been  recently  cleared. 


••'The  grand  flight  of  the  Propy- 
laeum  is  on  the  right.  A  hi^b  rampart 
serves  as  the  basement  for  the  little 
temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory,  de- 
molished In  16S7  by  the  Turks,  and 
afterward  built  up  again,  stone  by 
■tone,  by  two  Gcnnan  architects.  Ath- 
ens dedicated  it  to  her  divine  protect- 
ress Athena.  The  friezes  repn-Kented 
tbo  combats  In  which  this  goddeKS  as- 
sured victory  to  hor  jx-ople,  ntid  urnrn 
the  balustrade,  the  \  ictories,  ner 
wingiMl  messengers,  seemed  to  uwult 
her  ordern."  Lf/errft  Tram, 

JW"Tho  Propylaa  still  form  a 
portal  which  diviues  two  worlds.  You 
leave  modem  and  mcdi»val  aMoci«> 
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tionn  behind  yon,  and  are  alone  with 
the  Past."  Bayard  Taylor. 

FroBerpine.  A  well-known  ideal 
bust  by  Hiram  Powers  (b.  1805), 
the  American  sculptor. 

4^  *'  Tbo  popularity  of  this  work 
has  caused  its  inceasant  reproduction ; 
few  modem  worka  of  the  chinel  are 
more  exquisitely  and  gracefully  orna- 
mental to  boudoir,  salon,  or  library." 

Tuckennan, 

Froserpine,  Bape  of.    See  Rape 

OF  Pk08KRPI1(B. 

Prospect  Park.  A  fine  pleasure- 
ground  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  cov- 
ering nearly  GOO  acres,  including 
hills,  moa<lows,  and  groves,  anu 
a  beautiful  lake.  The  park  was 
begun  in  18(j6,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost,  together  with  two  boule- 
vards connected  with  it,  nearly 
^12,000,000. 

Protestant  Cemetery.  [At  Rome.] 
The  Protestant  Buriai-CTound  in 
Roino,  n«ar  the  Pyramid  of  Cains 
('(jsiius,  containing  the  graves  of 
many  English  and  American 
travellers  and  other  foreign  resi- 
dents at  Rome.  The  Old  Protes- 
tant Cemetery,  now  closed,  con- 
tains the  grave  of  Keats,  and  in 
the  New  Burial-ground  is  a  mon- 
ument to  Shelley. 

49^ "  It  would  almost  make  one  in 
love  with  death  to  be  burled  In  bo  aweet 
a  place."  Ptrcy  Byssfu  ShelUy. 

Protomoteca.  The  name  given  to 
a  suite  of  seven  rooms  in  the  Cap- 
itol of  Rome,  presented  to  the 
Arcadian  Academy  by  Leo  XII. 
They  contain  many  busts  of  illus- 
trious men,  including  some  which 
were  formerly  in  the  Pantlieon. 

Province '  House.  A  noted  man- 
sion of  colonial  times,  which  for- 
merly stood  on  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  It  had  a 
line  lawn  in  front.  The  building 
was  of  brick,  three  stories  in 
height,  with  stone  steps.  It  was 
en'cted  in  1679.  In  1715  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Province  as  a 
residence  for  the  governors,  who 
from  a  ]»ortico  in  front  wore  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  the  citi- 
zens.   In  the  early  part  of  the 


present  century  it  became  pri- 
vate property,  and  a  block  of 
stores  was  erected  in  front  of  it, 
tbo  old  building  degenerating 
into  a  hall  for  negro  concerts.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864,  but 
the  walls  remain,  and  have  been 
used  as  the  exterior  of  a  new 
building.  Nathaniel  Hawt^me 
has  ^von  a  description  of  the 
Provmce  House  iu  his  "Twice- 
Told  Tales." 

O  my  Ood!  — (br  that  ft«e  spirit,  wUch 

of  old  in  UostOD  town 
Smote  the  Prorinee  Uou$e  with  terror. 

atruck  the  crest  orAndroadownl 

MfMfier. 

Pry  taneam.  [Gr.  vpyravtior,  th^ 
President's  Hall,  or  Town  Hall] 
A  public  building  in  ancient 
Greek  cities.  In  Athens,  the 
hall  in  which  the  magistrates 
had  their  meals,  and  where  they 
entertained  at  the  public  cost  for- 
eign ambassadors.  Citizens  also 
of  high  public  merit,  and  the 
children  of  those  who  fell  in  bat^ 
tie,  were  often  rewarded  by  a  scat 
at  this  public  table.  So<rrate.«, 
on  his  trial,  when  asked  to  name 
his  punishment,  adjudged  him- 
self entitled  to  be  supported  in 
the  Prytaneum. 

What,  then,  \%  suitable  to  a  poor  man,  a 
benefactor,  and  whu  has  need  of  leisure  ia 
order  to  give  you  good  advice?  Iherrls 
nothing  so  suitable,  O  Athenian*,  «s  tliat 
suih  amnn  should  be  maintainctl  in  the 
Prytaneum.  ...  If,  tliervforc,  I  niu.«t 
awunl  sentence  according;  to  my  ja^t  de- 
serts, I  award  this,  matntenan'ce  in  the 
rrytaneum. 

PlatOf  Apology  qf  Soerata. 

Psyche.  A  beautiful  relic  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Naples,  Italy,  well 
known  by  the  numerous  repro- 
ductions of  it  in  marble  and  plas- 
ter. It  apparently  represents  her 
listening  to  a  Cupid  who  may  he 
sup]>osed  to  stand  on  her  right. 
This  figure  was  found  in  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Capua. 


__  ••  The  charmlnir  Naples  Pnyche. 
This  refinod  youthful  torso,  wiln  its 
doUcftte  dlttinijH^  head,  is  likewise  not 
of  the  groat  epoch  of  sculpture.*' 

Tatar,  Trant. 

Psyche  and  the  Butterfly.    See 
Cupid  CATCuiifo  a  BuTTEBTLy. 
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Ptarmigan  HilL  A  picture  by  Sir 
Bdwin  Landseer  (1803-1873),  the 
most  celebrated  modem  painter 
of  animals. 

Pucelle,  Place  de  la.    See  Place 

DB  LA  PLXELLB. 

Puck.    1.  An  admired  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-171)2). 
2.  A  work  of  sculpture  by  Har- 
riet G.  Hosmer  Q».  1830). 

Pudding  Lane.  A  narrow  street 
or  lane  in  London.  It  was  here 
that  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  began. 

Puente  de  Alcantara.  [The  Bridge 
of  Alcantara.]  An  interesting 
and  impressive  Roman  ruin  in 
the  town  of  Alcantara,  Spain. 
The  bridge,  built  of  immense 
stones,  which  here  spans  the  Ta- 
gus,  was  built  for  tne  Emperor 
Trajan,  A.D.  105.  It  consists  of 
six  arches,  the  central  span  being 
110  feet.  The  bridge  is  about  670 
feet  in  length,  and  210  in  height, 
and  is  constructed  of  granite 
without  cement. 


nlficent  monuments  that  hftyo  oome 
down  to  at  from  antiquity.** 

George  TYcJbior. 

Puerta  de  Alcala.  [Gate  of  Al- 
cala.]  A  grand  triumphal  gate 
affording  an  entrance  to  the  city 
of  Madrid,  Spain,  on  the  east,  it 
consists  of  nve  arches,  and  was 
erected  by  Charles  III.  to  com- 
memorate his  entrance  to  Madrid. 


,_  >**One  of  the  mo«t  remarkable 
of  these  [bridKes]  i«  that  which  Trujan 
erected  at  Alcantara  in  Spain.  The 
roadway  is  perfectly  level,  as  is  eener- 
ally  the  case  in  Roman  bridges,  though 
the  mode  bv  which  this  is  attained,  of 
springing  the  arches  from  different 
levels,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  pleas. 
Ing.  To  us,  at  least,  it  Is  unCaralliar, 
and  has  never,  I  think,  been  adopted  in 
modem  times."  Ferguston. 

Puente  del  Diablo.  [The  Devil's 
Bridge.]  A  famous  old  Roman 
aqu^uct  —  called  by  the  Span- 
iards el  Puente,  the  bridge — at 
Segovia  in  Spain. 


**  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
no  city  in  Europe  can  boast  within  its 
walls  so  fine  a  walk  as  the  Pradu,  that 
Rome  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  an 
entrance  equal  to  that  by  the  GaU  oj 
Alcala,**  George  Ticknor. 

Puerta  del  Sol.  [Gate  of  the  Sun.] 
A  celebrated  public  square  in 
Madrid,  Spain.  It  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  capital,  although 
it  was  once  the  east  gate  on  which 
the  rising  sun  shone.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  busy  life  of  the  city, 
and  at  all  times  a  crowded  ren- 
dezvous of  idlers. 

Pullins,  The.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  the  county  of  Donegal ,  Ireland. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  ravine,  pre- 
senting in  succession  a  series  of 
cascades,  caves,  wild  cliffs,  with 
a  foaming  river  and  a  natural 
bridge. 

49"  '*  A  description  can  but  faintly 
convey  the  extraordinary  character  of 
these  lovely  scenes." 

Mr.  and  Mm.  Hall. 

Pulpit  [of  Nicholas  of  Pisal.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Siena,  Italy.  A 
celebrated  and  very  elalwrate 
work  of  sculpture.  Another  by 
the  same  artist,  very  similar,  in 
the  Duomo  at  Pisa. 


' "  The  first  thing  we  went  to  see 

was  the  cathedral;  ...  the  next,  the 
RomanAaueduct,  called  by  the  people 
*  Puente  del  Diabolo,'  for  they  have  no 
idea  such  a  stupendous  work  could  be 
achieved  by  a  personage  of  less  author- 
ity and  power.  ...  It  begins  outside 
of  the  city,  and  traverses  the  valley  on 
159  arches  in  the  upper  row,  but  not 
quite  so  many  below.  It  is  built  of 
square-hewn  stones,  without  cement  or 
clamps,  and  is  nevertheless  so  perfect- 
ly preserved,  that  it  still  serves  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built  as  well 
as  when  it  was  new.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  solid  and  mag- 


"  I  have  no  words  to  express 
the  originality  and  richness  of  invention 
displayed  in  this  pulpit.  It  iH  as  pe- 
culiar as  it  in  beautiful.  ...  On  the 
panels  a  labyrinth  of  crowded  flgur(>s 
— a  long  octugunal  proceHHloii,  tlie  Xa- 
tivity,  tiie  Passion,  the  LttHt  Judgnu-nt 
—  envelops  the  marble  with  a  murblo 
covering."  TaitUt  Trann. 

Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's.  See  St. 
Patrick's  Cave  and  Pitrgatokv. 

Puritans  going  to  Church.  A 
picture  by  George  H.  Boiighton, 
a  painter  of  landsca]^s  and  i/inre. 

Puttina,  La.    [The  Girl.]    An  ad- 
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mind  portrait  hy  Titian  <U77- 
1076).  in  the  Falaszo  Stroszi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Pylades  and  Orestes.  A  pictore 
by  Benjamin  West  (17S8-1820). 
In  the  national  Gallery,  London. 

PyramidSt  The.  A  general  name 
for  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
ancient  Esypt,  in  all  about  60, 
but  specially  applied  to  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Oheezen,  about  12  miles 
from  Cairo,  consisting  of  two 
larse  and  several  snuuler  pyra- 
mius. 


OOMWIUIMM 

»•  Ppmrntit 


**  Let  u«  DOW  tarn  to  the  Pyn- 
mida— the  oklest,  larfett,  sod  most 
mytteriout  of  all  th«  mooameDts  of 
man**  art  now  existing.  All  those  in 
Eg}*pt  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  Just  beyond  the  cnlUvated 
ground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
and  all  the  principal  examples  within 
what  may  Curly  be  called  the  Necrop- 
olis of  Mumpbis.  Sixty  or  seventy 
of  these  have  been  discovered  and  ex- 
plored, all  of  which  appear  to  be  royal 
sepulchres.  This  alone,  if  true,  would 
suffice  to  Justify  us  in  assigning  a  dura- 
tion of  1,000  years  at  least  to  the  dynas- 
ties  of  the  pyramid  builders.  .  .  .  The 
three  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the 
best  known  and  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  those  in  Kgypt.  Of  these  the 
first,  erected  by  Cfucops,  or  as  he  is 
now  more  correctly  named,  Suphis,  is 
the  largest ;  but  the  next  by  Chephercn, 
his  successor,  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
dimensions ;  the  third,  that  of  Myceri- 
nus,  is  very  much  smaller.  .  .  .  All 
the  pyramids  (with  one  exception)  face 
exactly  north,  and  have  their  entrance 
on  that  side.  .  .  .  The  small  residuum 
we  get  fh>m  all  these  pyramid  discus- 
sions is,  that  they  were  built  by  the 
kings  of  the  early  dynasties  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Egypt  as  their  tombs. 
The  leading  idea  that  governed  their 
forms  was  that  of  durability.  By 
concealment  of  the  entrance,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  passages,  and  the  com- 
plicated but  most  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  portcullises,  these  ancient 
kinffs  Jioped  to  bo  allowed  to  rest  in 
undisturbed  security  for  at  least  3,000 
years.  Perhaps  they  were  successful, 
though  their  tombs  have  been  since 
so  shamefully  profaned."     Terfputon. 

49"  '*  Xothing  can  express  the  vari- 
ety of  scn^iations  which  they  provoke. 
The  heitfht  of  their  summit,  the  steep- 
ness of  tneir  slope,  the  vastness  of  their 
surface,  their  tremendous  weight,  the 
memory  of  the  times  they  have  out- 
Uved,  aad  abovs  sU  the  rellecUon  that 


thaae  mooBtslas  of 

rearad  by  pattjand 

who  ereepa  at  thairfiMt— all  lanw 

the  beholdn',  and  fill  at  oaee  thtiiiit 

and  the  mind  with  aiUmlshisisl.lwiWi 

hnmlliarton,  admiration,  sad  nyct.* 

The  Ppramtdi  tlianiMhras.  daUagfrtdi 
age,  have  forguttan  tba  bmms  oTiMr 
fboadan. 

And  Morning  opaa  with 
Togaaa  apao 

Pyramid  of  AMxnroash.  Andned 
pyramid  about  five  miles  diisist 
from  the  Pyramids  of  Gheeseh  ii 
Egypt. 

Pyramids  of  Abocaaer.  Agmp 
of  four  pyramids,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Pyramids  of  Gbe^ 
aeh,  in  Cgypt. 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Oestius.  A 
sepulchral  pyramid  —  the  only 
one  in  Rome  —  situated  near  the 
Porta  di  San  Paolo,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  Protestant 
Burial-ground.  It  was  erected 
to  Caius  Cestius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  The  pyramid  is  over  100 
feet  in  height,  and  contains  in 
the  centre  a  small  sepulchnl 
chamber. 


_  **  This  pyramid,  of  more  tbsn 
100  feet  in  height,  is  entirely  built  of 
marble,  but  time  has  changed  its  color 
and  defaced  lu  polish.  The  gny 
lichen  has  crept  over  it,  and  wild  rrer- 
greens  hang  from  its  crevices.  Bia 
what  it  has  lost  in  splendor,  it  has  gained 
in  picturesque  beauty ;  and  there  are  few 
remains  of  antiquity  within  the  boundi 
of  the  Btemal  City,  that  the  eye  rcsli 
upon  with  sueh  unwearying admiraUoo, 
as  this  gray  pyramid."  SaUm. 

Jt^  "  It  is  the  most  Imperishable  of 
the  antiquities,  a  beautifiil  pyramid,  113 
feet  high,  built  into  the  ancient  wall  of 
Rome,  as  perfect  after  1,800  years  ss  if 
it  were  built  but  yesterday.'^ 

jf.  P.  wmu. 


**  PVora  one  part  of  the  dty, 
looking  out  beyond  the  walls,  a  sqast 
and  stunted  pyramid  (the  bnrial>pisee 
of  Caius  Cestius)  makes  an  opsqne  tri- 
angle in  the  moonlight.  But,  to  aa 
English  traveller,  it  serves  to  mark  the 

Kave  of  Shelley  too,  who«c  ashes  lie 
neath  a  little  garden  near  it.  Nearer 
still,  almost  within  Its  shadow,  lie  the 
bones  of  Keats,  *  whose  name  is  writ 
In  water,'  that  shines  brightiv  in  the 
landscape  of  a  calm  Italian  nigfat.** 

JHcttntt 
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_"•**  When  I  am  Inclined  to  be  eeii- 
one  I  loye  to  wander  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  Calus  Ceetiua.  The 
Protoetant  burial-ground  it  there.  .  .  . 
It  ia  a  quiet  and  eheltered  nook,  .  .  . 
and  the  pvramid  that  overabadowa  it 
gtvea  it  a  clauie  and  aingularly  aolemn 
air."  Bogert, 

Eastward  hence, 
Klffh  where  the  (Titian  pyramid  diTtdee 
The  mouldering  wall,  behold  yon  (kbric 
huge.  John  Dytr, 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 
Of  CatM  CtetM  was  the  Daisy  found, 
Whlu  as  the  soul  of  Keau  In  Paradise. 

T.  B.  Aldrieh, 

Pyramid  of  Cheops.    See  Gbbat 
Ptbamid. 

Pyramid  of  OholuU.  A  celebrated 


rained  pyramid  constructed  of 
clav  and  brick,  at  Cholula,  an 
Indian  town,  near  Pueblo,  in 
Mexico.  It  was  built  by  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Mexico.  It 
is  over  1,400  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  177  feet  in  height,  and  is 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  120 
in  number.  On  the  summit  is  a 
chapel  erected  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  ftet  teaches  him  how  Belui  was 
worshipped,  and  how  the  Pyramids  were 
built,  better  than  the  discovery  by  Chun- 
pollion  of  the  names  of  all  the  woriimen 
and  the  cost  of  every  tile.  He  finds  Assy- 
ria and  tbe  Mnmds  qf  Cholula  at  his  door, 
and  himaelf  has  laid  the  courses. 


QoadMat,  Ths.    Bee  Bboknt  St. 

r<n  will  obHTTt  1  town  dandr  iMiUii 
BdiMIr  aiUr  lil>  ncniiil  tun  In  ih*  Quaif- 


Qiikrr  Abbej.   A  lawooB ._ 

e«tablU]im«nt   apoa  the  IhIa  ol 
Wight,   erected   In   the  twelfth 
oentory,  of  which  the  mliu  only 
now  remftin. 
Qiwrtan  of  the  World.  Bee  FocB 

QUAKTERB  OF  THE    WOKLD. 

QuArtler  Latin.  [Latin  Quarter.] 
A  large  diiitrict  in  Paris,  on  the 
south  of  (he  Seine.  Here  the 
principal  colleges  and  schooia 
hare  been  lituated  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  here  the 
itudents  have  lived;  n 
quarter  derives  Its  nan 

Thoufh    - 


inverted  [r 
ilublicd  b. 


>  pnv.1 


B  P.y.  ] 


■  lUU 


Isuling  ■  life  or  guyety  and  freedom 
fram  r«lr>iii[  whlcS  1>  tmrilly  to  be 
undEnlood  by  lu  Enf(llihman,     They 

furm  the  lUpIe  of  it  line  portion  oi 
the  irell-knawD  coveli  of  Psul  de 
Kock."  Jfumg-i  Bandlmt. 

»r  "The  Wtt  of  tbe  young  inlit 
here  li  the  ruleet,  rnerdrn,  dirtlett 
eilitence  poMlble.    He  oomei  lo  Pirim. 

Kibsbly  It  Eileen,  frnm  tils  provlnoe; 
puenU  Kitle  forty  poundi  ■  year 
on  blm.ud  pay  Ml  muter:  he  eilab- 
H>Im  hlniKl?  la  Iho  Psyi  Utln ;  .  .  . 
heaniveasthliueller  it  ■  Iclerabty 

hlniHlI^  ThaduTay. 

Qnatre  TH*  Aymon.  A  ruined 
castle  near  Spa  In  Belgium,  auo- 
ciated  with  historic  and  romantic 
traditions. 

Qnebeo  Oltadel.  A  vast  fortreas, 
from  it«  lofty  commandiog  situa- 
tion one  of  the  strongcat  in  tbe  I 


belief  senerally  ol 
land  that  a  Quee 
thing  la  a  very  rare  p 
jndeed.  It  is  luppowd  Uwt  ttet 
are  but  three,  M  which  two  va 
In  the  public  keei^ng,  and  tbit 
one  which  ia  mlaaingwoaldtoiif 
a  fabulous  price;  but  tfae  fsM  ii, 
that  it  Is  no  more  rare  than  wj 
other  coinage  ot  the  mint  <rf  eqad 
antiquity,  and  that  the  pooromui- 
try  people  who  occaalinuJlr  tski 
long  journeys  to  London  to  dis- 
pose of  so  great  a  curioritj  whid 
has  [alleo  Into  their  bands,  Bud 
that  tbe  numlsmatiat  to  wbotn 
they  apply  is  already  (be  poMO- 


Qneen  iniaabetb'a  Focket  Flstol 
Tbe  popular  name  of  an  andent 

elece  or  brass  ordnance,  34  feet 
1  length,  cast  In  1S14,  and  pre- 
Rented  by  the  States  General  ol 
Holland  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
U  preserved  in  Dover  Caatle. 


Queen  of  the  Waat.  A  powerful 
United  States  "  ram,"  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  She  wtu  seat 
down  the  MisalBsippi,  and.  run- 
ning the  batteries  at  VIckabnrg. 
destroyed  several  transport  ves- 
sels on  tbe  Lower  Mississippi  aod 
on  the  Bed  River,  but  was  flnajlr 
lost  on  the  latter  river  tluoagti 
the  treachery  of  a  pilot. 

Queen's  Arms.  A  tavern  In  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  Loudon. 

Queen's  Bsnob.  See  Riira's  BzKCB 
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Queen's  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  1448. 

Queen's  Head.  A  noted  hostelry 
in  the  olden  time  in  Islington, 
London. 

The  Q'Mtn**  Head  and  Crown  in  IiUngton 

.  town 
Bore,  for  ita  brewing,  tlie  highest  renown. 

Queen's  Prison.  See  King's 
Bench  and  Quken's  Bench. 

Queen's  State  Coach.  See  Cobo- 
NATioN  Coach. 

Queen's  Theatre.  See  Princb  of 
Wales's  THEAxaE. 

Queensberry  House.    The  seat  of 
•    the    Duke    of   Buccleuch,    near 
Richmond,  England. 

Quinze  Vinirts.  A  hospital  for  the 
blind,  in  tl>e  J'aubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  Paris. 

Quirinal  HilL  [lAt.  Mon$  Quiri- 
nu8.]  One  of  tne  original  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  now  covered  with 
palaces  and  churches,  among 
which  the  most  noticeable  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  modern  name,  Monte  Cavallo, 
is  derived  from  the  marble  groups 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their 
horses,  discovered  in  the  Baths 
of  Constant!  ne,  which  now  stand 
before  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza 
di  Monte  Cavallo. 

Hence  we  went  to  Mante  Ca9aJlo,  herfr* 
tofbre  callrd  Mona  Quirlnalls,  wlicro  wc 
MW  thoee  two  rare  horeet,  the  worl(.e  of  the 


rivals  Phidias  and  Praxltiles,  as  (hey  were 
sent  as  a  present  to  Nero  oat  of  Armenia. 
Thcv  were  placed  on  pedestals  of  white 
marble  by  Slxtus  V..  by  whom  I  suppose 
their  injuries  are  repaired.  They  are  gov- 
em'd  by  4  naked  slares  like  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol. 

JohnEveiy»,lt4L 

Quirinal  Palace.  The  papal  pal- 
ace on  Monte  Cavallo,  Quirinal 
Hill,  Rome.  The  present  struc- 
ture was  begun  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1574,  and  continued  and  en- 
larged by  succeeding  popes.  The 
meeting  of  the  conclave  for  the 
election  of  the  popes  takes  place 
in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  from 
the  balcony  opening  upon  the 
Piazza  di  Monte  Cavidlo  tne  name 
of  the  new  pope  is  proclaimed  to 
the  people. 


^  **That  palace-building,  ruin- 
destroying  Pope,  I*aul  III.,  began  to 
erect  the  enormous  palace  on  the  Quiri- 
nal  Hill,  and  the  prolongation  of  his 
labors  by  a  long  scries  of  successive 
pontiflh  has  roaac  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  ugliest  buildings  extant." 

C  A.  EaUm. 

What  Is  most  charming  hero  is  what 
you  encounter  on  the  way  unexpectedly ; 
now  the  Quirinal  Palace  on  the  aummlt  of 
a  hill  entirely  detached  In  the  gray  atmos- 
phere, and.  In  traat,  Ita  horses  und  colossi 
of  marble.  Tatae,  Trane, 

Nor  hoed  those  blood  stains  on  the  wall. 
Not  Tiber's  flood  can  wash  away. 

Where,  In  thy  stately  Quirinal^ 
Thy  mangled  victims  lay  I  Whittier, 

I  have  climbed  Trajan's  column,  and  saw 

therce 
The  Quirinal  here,  and  there  the  Vatican. 
Thiodore  Aubanel,  Tnau. 

Quoit-Thrower,  The.    See  Disco- 
bolus. 
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BabenBtein.  rRavenstone.]  An 
ancient  feudal  castle,  of  late  par- 
tially restored,  near  Streitbeig, 
in  Franconia,  Germany. 

Baboteur,  Le.  [The  Planer.]  A 
picture  by  Aiinibale  Garacci 
(15(jO-1<)09),  representing  Joseph 
"  planing  a  board,  while  Jesus,  a 
lovely  l)oy  about  six  or  seven 
years  old,  stands  by  watching  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Mary  is 
seated  on  one  side  plying  her  nee- 
dle.*' This  picture  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  at 
Charlton,  England. 

mi-  "  The  jrreftt  fault  of  this  picture 
is  the  »uborUinau>  and  commonplace 
character  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
othcrwii»e  it  is  a  very  BUggeHtive  and 
dramatic  nubjcct,  and  one  which  might 
be  UAefully  engraved  in  a  cheap  form 
for  dijitributlon."  Mr»,  Jameton. 

Baby  Castle.  One  of  the  finest 
and  1  test-preserved  of  the  ancient 
northern  castles  of  England,  the 
scat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 
King  Canute  presented  it  with 
other  offerings  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  but  it  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  monks  in  1131. 
Portions  of  the  older  building  are 
so  skilfully  incorporated  with  the 
new  that  it  seems  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  castle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  castle  is  of  great 
size  and  strength,  and  the  walls 
surrounding  it  occupy  about  two 
acres  of  groimd.  Tlie  pleasure- 
grounds  and  ])ark  are  of  a  magnifi- 
cence commensurate  with  that  of 
the  castle  itself,  and  command 
lovely  prospects. 

Rachel.    See  Jacob  and  Rachel. 

Rachel's  Tomb.  A  small  struc- 
ture near  Bethlehem  is  known 
as  the  "sepulchre  of  Rachel." 
Jews,  Moslems,  and  Christians 
unite  in  affirming  the  authenti- 
city of  this  sepulchre,  although 
the  building  is  modern. 


Th«y  Jonroeyad  fkom  Befhd,  sad  then 
was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  EphntL 
.  .  .  And  Racbel  died,  sod  w««  bailed  ot 
the  way  to  Eptaratli,  which  b  BctlOehcB. 

Gai.  zzzT.  U-Ol 

Baddiffe  Iiibrary.  An  impouig 
library  building  connectea  with 
the  University  of  Oxford,  found- 
ed by  Dr.  John  Baddiffe  (d. 
1714). 

Radical  Boad.  The  name  giTcn 
to  a  promenade  under  the  cUif 
CAlleu  Salisbury  CraAS  in  Edin- 
bureh,  Scotland.  The  name  is 
deri\*ed  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  road  was  built  in  1819  by 
disaffected  people  who  were  oat 
of  employment. 

Rainbow,  The.  According  to  Au- 
brey, the  Rainbow,  in  Fleet 
Street,  the  second  coffee-house 
established  in  London,  was 
opened  about  1656.  It  is  now  a 
tavern,  and  the  old  coffee-room 
has  been  destroyed. 

The  coffee-house  was  the  Londoofr^ 
house;  and  those  who  wished  to  find  s 
gentleman  commonly  asked,  not  wheth- 
er he  lived  In  Fleet  Street  or  ChsncTT 
Lane,  but  whether  he  freqnentcd  '*Um 
Grecian  "  or  "  the  Rainbow.**     m— — i— 


Rainbow  Falls.  A  beautiful  cas- 
cade in  the  Adirondack  region  of 
New  York,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Ausable  Ponds. 

Rainbow  Landscape.  The  name 
given  to  a  celebrated  picture  bv 
Peter  Paul  Rul)en8  (1577-1646). 
Now  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Mu- 
seum, London. 

Rainy  Season  in  the  Tropica.  A 
noted  picture  by  Frederic  Edwin 
Church  (b.  1826),  the  American 
landsca])e-painter. 

Raising  of  Lazarus.  A  picture  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo  <1485-1M7). 
and  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  executed  for  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  afterward  Pope  Leo  X. 
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It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
liondon. 


'**  This  it  in  many  retpecU  one 
of  the  noblest  pictures  existing,  — a 
dramatic  combination  and  pictorial 
completeness  which  few  would  now 
hesitate  to  prefer  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion by  Raphael." 

JSaMttake,  Handbook  ctf  Painting. 

Baifling  of  Iiasami.  An  admired 
painting  by  Benjamin  West 
(1738-1820),  serving  as  an  altar- 
piece  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
lingland. 

Railing  of  IjaEams.  A  picture  by 
Beniamin  Robert  Haydon  (1786- 
181G).  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Balling  the  Body  of  St.  Hubert 
of  Iii^ge.  An  altar-piece,  as- 
cribed to  Gerard  van  Meire,  the 
Flemish  painter,  but  which  has 
also  been  ascribed  to  Dierick 
Bouts  and  to  other  painters.  It 
is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Lon- 
don. 

Bake's  Frofi^ess.  A  famous  dra- 
matic and  satirical  picture  by 
William  Hogarth  (1691-1764). 


*'  It  would  be  suppressing  the 
merlu  of  bis  heart  to  consiuer  him  onlv 
a  promoter  of  laughter.  .  .  .  Mirth 
colored  his  pictures,  but  benevolence 
designed  them.  He  smiled,  like  Socra- 
tes, that  men  might  not  be  offended  at 
bis  lectures,  and  might  learn  to  laugh 
at  their  own  follies.'^        Lord  Or/ord, 

BAkos,  Field  of.    [Rakos  Mezo.] 
See  Fi£LD  OF  BXkos. 

Baleigh's   House.     See  Mtbtlb 
GuovB. 

Bamaseum  [or  Memnoniuml.   An 
ancient  Egyptian  palace  and  tem- 

Sle  at  Thebes,  the  residence  of 
^hamses  the  Great.  It  is  now  a 
wreck,  but  the  ruins  indicate 
that  it  was  of  immense  size. 
Within  the  palace  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  statue  of  Rhamses, 
the  largest  found  in  Egypt.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  wonderful 
sculptures,  illustrating  the  adven- 
tures and  victories  of  the  great 
king,  and  his  offerings  to  the 
gods.  [Written  also  Rhameszion.'] 

*'The  Khamession  was   built 


wholly  by  the  great  Rhamses,  In  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C. ;  .  .  .  and  it  may 
bo  considered  as  a  typical  example  of 
what  an  Egyptian  temple  of  this  age 
was  intended  to  have  been.  Its  facade 
is  formed  by  two  great  pylons,  or  pyr- 
amidal masses  of  masonry,  which,  like 
the  two  western  towers  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  are  the  most  imposing  part 
of  the  structure  externally.  .  .  .  They 
[the  palace-temples]  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  any  particular  god,  but  rather  for 
the  great  ceremonials  of  royalty,  of 
kingly  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  worship  of  the  king  him- 
self by  the  people.'^  FerguMon, 

And    thou    hast    walked    al>out — bow 
•transe  a  story ! 
In  Thel>eii's  streets,  three  thousand  yean 
ago; 
When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupen- 
dous. 
Of  which  the  yery  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Uorace  Smith. 

Bambla.  A  beautiful  promenade 
in  Barcelona,  Spain.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and 
signifies  a  river-bed,  which  in 
Spain,  being  often  dry  in  summer, 
is  used  as  a  road.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  fashion  and  amusement. 

Bamble,  The.  A  lovely  region  in 
Central  Park,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  labyrinthine  foot-paths 
winding  through  acres  of  woody 
hills,  bordered  by  a  lake. 

Bambouillet.   See  H6tbl  db  Bam- 

BOUILLET. 

Bameses  III.,Tomb  of .  See  Harp- 
ers' Tomb. 

Banelagh  Gardens.  A  place  of 
amuHement  in  London,  no  longer 
in  existence,  but  very  popular 
from  its  opening  in  1742  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Banelagh,  spoken  of  by  Smollett 
as  being  like  the  *'  enchanted  pal- 
ace of  genii,"  was  a  sort  of  rival 
to  Vauxhall. 


.^^  "The  prince,  princess,  duke, 
much  nobility,  and  mucn  mob  besides, 
were  there.**  WaipoU  (in  1742). 


'*  Ranelagh    has   totally    beat 

Vauxhall.       Nobody    goes    anywhere 
else — everybody  goes  there." 

Walpole  {in  1744). 

"  Banelagh  was  a  very  pleasing 
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place  of  amoMment.  There  penona 
of  Inferior  rank  mingled  with  the  high* 
eat  nobility  of  Britain." 

Samuel  Bogtn, 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Stiyrer  Inaagurated 
the  Lone  Vacation  with  a  formal  proposal 
to  takeJMlM  Ifanette  to  VaoxhaU  Oar- 
dent;  thatfidUng,  to  Stmdagh;  that  an> 
accountably  fUUng  too,  it  behooved  him  to 

Eeent  hlmMlf  in  8<riio,  and  there  declare 
noble  mind.  JHekau. 

Yanzball  and  itoMfo0ih  /  I  then  had  heard 
Of  year  green  groves,  and  wUdemen  of 

lampo 
Dimming  the  stars,  and  flreworiu  magical, 
And    gorgeous    ladles,    under   splendid 

domes. 
Floating  In  dance,  or  warblinghlgb  In  air 
The  eong  of  spirits.  wemneoft*. 

Bape  of  Xhiropa.  A  picture  by 
Paul  Veronese  (159O?-1088).  In 
the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice. 

Bape  of  Ghanymede.  1.  The  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Athenian  sculptor 
Leochares  (fl.  373-338  B.C.)  Cop- 
ies in  marble  of  the  bronze  origi- 
nal al)ound.  One,  and  perhaps 
the  best  existing,  is  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clementino,  of  the  Vatican, 
Borne.  There  is  another  copy  in 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark's,  Ven- 
ice. • 

2.  A  well-known  picture  by 
Bembrandt  van  Byn  (1006-1669), 
the  Dutch  painter.  Now  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 

Bape  of  Proserpine.  A  picture  by 
Francesco  Priraaticcio  (1490-1570), 
the  pupil  of  Raphael.  Now  in 
the  Stafford  House  Gallery. 

BaiM  of  Proserpine.  A  picture, 
"  with  a  rich,  fantastically  lighted 
landscape,"  by  Niccolo  del"  Ab- 
bate,  called  also  Niccolo  da  Mo- 
dena  (1512-1571).  In  the  gallery 
of  Stafford  House. 

Bape  of  Proserpine.  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640). 
Now  at  Blenheim,  England. 

Bape  of  the  Sabines.  A  celebrated 

S*oup  in  marble  by  Giovanni  da 
ologna  (1524-1608),  and  regard- 
ed as  his  masterpiece.  In  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  Florence,  Italy. 

BT*  "John  of  Bologna,  after  he 
hadnnished  a  group  of  a  young  man, 
holding  up  a  young  woman  in  his  arms, 
with  an  old  man  at  his  feet,  called  his 
friends  together  to  tell  him  what  name 


be  aboQld  fhre  U,  and  it  was  MBMd  to 
oaU  it  the  Bape  if  OU  SabUn? 

Sir  Jb9kmm  EtfMUi. 

Baphael  and  hia  VeneiBClIsitar. 
A  picture  in  the  Loavre,  Ftoii, 
by  some  attribated  to  P^mtonao. 

Baphael  and  Michael  Angekx.  A 
noted  picture  by  Horace  Vernel 
(1769-U63),  the  French  painter. 

Ji^  *'  Aa  elerer  a  pletare  as  can  be, 
— clever  is  Just  the  word*— the  grM^t 
and  drawing  ezeettent,  the  euoriii 
pleaaanUy  brifl^t  and  gaudy;  and  Uie 
French  stadenta  atudy  it  inctessatiy: 
there  are  a  doxen  who  ee^yit  fbreas 
who  copiea  Delacroix.'*       7%aeimqr> 

Baphael  Bansio.  A  celebrated 
portrait  of  himself  by  the  painV 
er.  In  the  collection  of  auto- 
graph portraits  in  the  UfBzi  Gal- 
lery, Florence,  Italy.  Then  is 
another  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Baphael,  Stanze  of.  See  Stavxb 
OF  Raphael. 

Baphael' s  Cartoona.  See  Cabp 
T0058  or  Raphael. 

BaphaePs  Loggia.  SeeLooauor 
Raphael. 

Baphael's  House.  Tltal.  Ozm  da 
Baffaelh.]  A  well-Kuown  house 
in  Florence,  Italy,  in  which  Ba- 
phael was  bom  and  lived. 

Bas-et-Teen,  Palace  of.  Thianel- 
ace,  built  by  Mohammed  Au,is 
situated  at  the  western  end  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
near  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Batcliffe  Highway.  A  fiimoiis 
London  thoroughfare,  now  called 
St.  George's  Street,  noted  from 
its  association  in  former  times 
with  murders  and  robberies. 


*'  Many  can  remember  the  ter. 
ror  which  was  on  every  face,  the  care- 
tu\  barring  of  doors,  the  providing  of 
blunderbusses  and  watchmen's  rattles.** 

Jtfacaalay. 

Ji^  *'  Look  at  a  marine-store  deal- 
er's, in  that  reservoir  of  dirt,  drunken- 
ness, and  drabs :  thieves,  oysters,  haktd 
potatoes,  and  plekled  saJmon, — Rat- 
cliff  Highway,**  Dickent. 

Battler,  The.  The  first  naval  ves- 
sel propelled  by  a  screw.  She 
was  built  by  the  English  Admi- 
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ralty,  and  launched  at  Sheemess 

inisia. 

Bavensoraiff  Caatle.  A  ruined 
fortress  near  Kirkcaldy,  in  Scot- 
land. 

Moor,  moor  th«  barge,  ye  gallant  crew, 
And,  gentlo  lady,  deign  to  stay ! 

Rent  thee  in  Custle  Ravauhettgh, 
Nor  tempt  tlie  stormy  Firth  to-day. 

Oid  Ballad  qf  BMobdU. 

Yon'i  JUtvm$eroig,  vrV  rlren  ha*, 
A  thousand  wintera  nhook  its  wa*  — 
Tired  Time  let  ncvthe  an'  san'-glaaa  W, 
To  hreatbe  awnlle  at  Ugle. 

William  l%om. 


Beadins  Magdalen. 

USN. 


See  Magda- 


Beale,  Villa.    See  Villa  Rbale. 

Bebeooa.  A  picture  by  Horace 
Vemet  (1789-1863),  the  French 
painter. 

9^  "  Hia  fVemet'a]  •  Rebecca  •  is 
most  pleasing;  and  not  the  less  so  for 
a  little  pretty  affcMstntion  of  attitude 
and  ncealess  singularity  of  costume." 

Thacketxty. 

Bed  BulL  An  old  London  theatre 
referred  to  by  Knight  as  lyeing  in 
1583  one  of  the  chief  London  the- 
atres. 


"I  have  seen  the  Red  Bull  play- 

bouse,  which  was  a  large  one,  so  full, 
that  as  many  went  back  for  want  of 
room  as  had  entered ;  and,  as  meanly 
aa  you  now  think  of  these  drolls,  they 
were  then  acted  by  the  best  comedi- 
ans.** Kirkmatit  1672. 

Bed  Convent.  An  ancient  monas- 
tery of  Coptic  Christians  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

Bed  Deer  of  Chilllngham.  A  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1803- 
1873),  the  most  celebrated  modern 
painter  of  animals. 

Bed  Home.  See  Vale  of  the 
Red  Horse. 

Bedentore,  IL  [The  Redeemer.] 
A  grand  and  noted  cburch  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Venice, 
Italy. 

Bedwood  Iiibrary.  A  Doric  build- 
ing in  Newport,  R.I.,  erected  in 
1700,  containing  a  small  but 
choice  collection  of  books,  with 
some  works  of  art.  Some  of  the 
volumes  in  this  library  were  pre- 


sented by  the  King  of  England* 
and  others  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 

Beform  Club.  1.  A  fine  building  in 
Pall  Mall,  London,  is  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Reform  Club, 
Mrhich  was  founded  by  Liberal 
members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, about  the  time  the  Reform 
Bill  was  passed,  1830-32.  The 
club  is  composed  of  1,000  mem- 
bers, not  including  those  belong- 
ing to  Parliament. 


**  Let  all  strangers  who  come  to 
London  for  business,  or  pleasure,  or 
curiosity,  or  for  whatever  cause,  not 
fail  to  visit  the  Reform  Club.  In  an 
age  of  utilitarianism,  and  of  the  search 
for  the  comfortable,  like  ours,  there  is 
more  to  be  learned  here  than  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Collseura,  of  the  Parthe- 
non, or  of  Memphis." 

VtactmnUM  de  MalleailU, 

No  Carlton  Clubfl,  Reform  Cluba^  nor 
any  sort  of  clubs  or  creatures  or  of  ac- 
credited opinions  or  practices,  can  make  a 
Lie  Truth,  can  make  Bribery  a  Propriety. 

Carlyk, 

2.  A  marble  club-house  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Bef  ormation.  The.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Wilhelm  Kaulbach 
(1805-1874).  the  eminent  Qennan 
painter.  [Called  also  the  Epock 
of  the  R^oi-mation.] 

Beformation,  Oak  of.  See  Oak  of 
Reformation. 

Begalia.  A  general  term,  usually 
applied  to  a  valuable  collection 
of  jewels  and  plate  kept  in  the 
Tower,  London.  That  portion  of 
the  Tower  where  the  reealia  is 
now  kept  is  called  the  WaKefield 
Tower.  A  desperate  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  ruf- 
fian Blood,  to  carry  off  the  crown 
jewels.  Blood,  though  captured, 
contrived  by  his  great  audacity 
to  secure  his  own  release,  and 
even  frightened  the  king  into 
granting  him  a  pension  of  £500  a 
year. 

Begent  Diamond.  See  Prrr  Dia- 
mond. 

Begent  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don, nearly  a  mile  in  length,  de- 
fdgned  by  John  Nash  in  1813,  and 
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named  from  his  patron  the  Prince 
Recent.  The  street  trends  north- 
west by  a  Quadrantt  giving  a 
very  ornamental  appearance  by 
its  elegant  shop-fronts. 


'"  Regent  Street  has  appeared  to 
me  the  greatest  and  most  oppres«ive 
solitude  In  the  world.  .  .  .  Here,  it  is 
wealth  beyond  competition,  exclusive- 
ness  and  indifference  perfectly  unap- 
proachable." -y.  P.  WilUt. 

The  pay  old  boys  are  paunchy  old  men 
In  the  disguise  of  younK  ones  who  tn- 
qucnt  tne  Quadrant  and  Regent  Street  in 
the  daytime.  Diekeni. 

KinK  Arthur's  self 
Was  commonplace  tu  Lady  Ouenever; 
And  Camelot  to  mlnntrelif  seemed  as  flat. 
As  Regent  Street  to  poets. 

Mn.  Brotening. 

Begents,  The.  A  picture  by  Fer- 
dinand Bol  (1611-1H80).  the  Dutch 
painter,  and  considered  Iiis  best 
work.  It  is  in  the  '*  Leprosen- 
hu3's"  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Begent'8  Park.  An  extensive 
common  or  pleasure-ground  in 
Tx)udon,  comprising  472  acres. 
It  contains  within  its  boundaries 
several  handsome  private  resi- 
dences. 


"  Regent*!*  Park  is  larger  than 
the  Jurdin  dcs  Plantcs  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg put  together."        Tainr^  Trantt. 

Up  only  left  Homhay  yesteniju*  morn- 
ing, was  seen  In  the  Rod  Ses  on'Tuenday. 
i!*onca»ir<l  to  dinner  thia  afternoon  in  the 
Regent' »  Part,  and  (as  it  in  al)uut  two 
minutes  tdnco  I  mw  him  In  the  court-yard) 
]  make  no  doubt  ho  is  by  this  time  at  Al- 
exandria or  Malta.  Thackeray. 

Begioides'  Cave.  A  cavern  in  a 
rock  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  the  "  regicides  "  Edward 
"Whalley  and  William  GoflFo,  two 
of"  the  imlges  who  had  con- 
demned Charles  I.  to  death,  and 
afterwards  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuart*  had  escaped  from 
Kngland,  were  secreted  and  lived 
for  some  time. 

Beichenberg  Castle.  An  inter- 
estitig  ruined  castle  overlooking 
the  Rhine,  near  Goarshausen.  It 
was  built  in  1284. 

Beichsveste.  An  ancient  imperial 
castle  at  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Belay  House.  The  name  formerly 
given    to   what    is   now   called 


WaBhington  Junction,  a  station 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road,  nine  miles  from  Baltimore. 
Md.  It  was  noted  in  the  CiTil 
War  as  the  spot  seised  by  Gen. 
Butler,  and  from  which  he  pushed 
on  with  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  troops  to  the  ooeaps- 
tion  of  Baltimore  on  the  night  of 
May  13, 1861. 

Beligion  and  Philosophy.  A  not- 
ed picture  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
(130(^1352?).  In  the  chnreh  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Beliquary  of  Bt.  Ursula.  A  cele- 
brated shrine  in  the  chapel  of  St 
John's  Hospital  at  Bruges,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  which  is  covered  with 
miniature  designs  in  oil  bv  Hans 
Memling  (d.  14U5),  the  f^lemifih 
painter,  representing  scenes  ia 
the  life  of  St.  Ursula.  These  lit- 
tle pictures  are  describeil  as 
among  the  best  productions  of 
the  Flemish  school. 

Beliques,  Orandes.  See  Graxdes 
Brliques. 

BendezvouB  de  Chasse.  A  pic- 
ture by  Adrian  van  de  Velde 
(163y-l(>72),  the  Dut<;h  jiainter.  In 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Baring, 
London. 

Bepentance  Tower.  A  monu- 
ment near  Ecdefechan,  Scotland, 
which  has  a  singular  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  the 
**  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der," it  was  built  by  a  certain 
Lord  Herri  es  as  an  act  of  pen- 
ance for  having  on  a  voyage  from 
England  thrown  ove'r>)oard  a 
number  of  prisoners.  It  bears 
the  inscription  "Repentance" 
over  the  door,  with  a  serpent  on 
one  side  and  a  dove  on  the  other. 

Bepentant  Eve.  A  work  of  sculp- 
ture by  Edward  S.  Bartholomew 
(b.  1822).  In  possession  of  Joseph 
Harrison,  Philadelphia. 

Beply  to  Hasme.  See  Websteb's 
Reply  to  Havne. 

Bepose  in  Egypt.  A  very  com- 
mon and  most  pleasing  subject  of 
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renresentation  by  the  medlseval 
pcunten,  exhibiting  the  Holy 
Family  as  renting  on  their  jour- 
ney, or  at  the  close  of  their  Jour- 
ney, and  seated  in  a  landscape. 
Of  numerous  compositions  upon 
this  subject,  greatly  varying  in 
details,  the  following  may  be 
named  as  among  the  more  impor- 
tant and  l)etter  Known. 

Repose  in  Egypt,  A  picture  by 
Anthony  van  Dyclc  (lfi99-l(>41). 
In  the  Palazzo  Jntti,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Repose  in  Egypt,  A  beautiful 
picture  by  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck 
(15!R)-'1641),  often  copied  and  en- 

graved,  i^ow  in  the  Grosvenor 
allery. 

Repose  in  Egypt,  A  well-known 
picture  by  Correggio.  See  Ma- 
donna DELLA  SCODELLA. 

Repose  in  E(/ypt,  A  picture  by 
Domenico  Zarapieri,  called  Do- 
menichiuo  (1581-16il).  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Repose  in  E(/ypt,  A  picture  by 
Raphael  San'zlo  (1483-1520),  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  "kneeling 
and  holding  the  Child  in  her 
arms;  St.  John  also  kneels,  and 
presents  fruits;  Joseph  leading 
an  ass  by  the  bridle  is  in  the  act 
of  raising  St.  John."  This  picture 
is  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Repose  in  Egypt,  A  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  sumamed  Cor- 
reggio (14M-15;H).  In  the  gallery 
at  I'arma,  Italy.  Called  also 
La  Zingarella  (the  Gypsy),  q.v. 

Repose  in  Eqypt.  A  picture  by 
Lucas  Cranach  (1472-1553),  a  Ger- 
man painter.  It  is  now  in  the 
Sciarra  Colonna  palace  at  Rome. 


*'  In  A  Binffulsrand  charmtng  Ri- 
now  by  Lucas  Cranncb,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  arc  seated  under  a  tree;  to  the 
left  of  the  group  Is  a  fountain,  where  a 
Dumber  of  little  angels  appear  to  be 
washing  linen ;  to  the  right  Joseph  ap- 
proaches, leading  the  ass,  and  in  the 
act  of  reverently  removing  his  cap." 

Jfr«.  Jameton, 

Bepresentation  of  Human  Life. 
A  noted  picture  by  Jan  Steen 
(1630-16H0),  thf^  Dutch  r/enre-paint- 
er.    In  the  Museum  of  the  Hague. 

Bescue,  The.    A  group  of  statua- 


xy  by  Horatio  Greenongh  (1805« 
1852),  **  intended  to  illustrate  the 
stru^le  between  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on races  and  the  abongines." 
At  the  Capitol,  Washington. 

Besoue,  The.  An  American  ex- 
ploring ship  in  the  exi)edition  of 
De  Haven  and  Kane  to  the  Arc- 
tic regions  in  1850-51. 

Besearch,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Aug.  15,  im3, 

Besignation  of  Washington  at 
Annapolis.  A  large  picture  by 
John  Trumbull  (175^1843),  exe- 
cuted under  commission  from 
Congress,  for  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is 
well  known  by  engravings. 

Besistance,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy.  She  was 
launched  April  11, 1801. 

Besolute,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land, April  15,  1852,  in  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher's  expeilition.  On 
the  25th  of  August  in  tlie  same 

J^ear  she  was  abandoned  in  the 
ce.«  On  the  10th  of  Senteml)er, 
1855,  she  was  found  drifting  on 
the  high  seas  by  Capt.  Budding- 
ton  of  the  American  whaling  ship 
George  llenry.  All  claim  to  the 
Resolute  having  beenr  relin- 
quished by  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  vessel  was  purchased 
by  Congress  fur  the  sum  of  $40,- 
000,  and  sent  to  Queen  Victoria, 
as  a  present,  ana  was  formally 
presented  to  her  by  Capt.  Hart- 
stein  of  the  Unitea  States  navy, 
Dec.  16, 1856. 

Besurrection,  The.  A  noted  fres- 
co by  Giotto  di  Bondone  (1276- 
1336).  In  the  Arena  Chapel, 
Padua,  Italy. 

Besurrection,  The.  A  fresco 
painting  by  Luca  Signorelli  (da 
Ck)rtona)  (14.'«M521).  In  the  Ca- 
thedral  of  Onieto,  Italy. 

Besurrection,  The.  A  picture  by 
Francesco  Albani  (157H-1660).  In 
the  S.  Maria  de  Galeria,  Bologna, 
Italy. 
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Betabla  de  PoiMy.  An  altar-piece, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  which 
represents  in  the  centre  scenes  in 
the  Passion  of  the  Saviour,  and 
on  the  sides  events  which  took 

Slace  in  the  lives  of  St.  John  the 
Svangelist  and  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Jean  de  France,  Due  ae 
Berry,  brother  of  Charles  VI., 
and  his  wife,  gave  it  to  the  church 
of  Poissy. 

Betum  from  the  Flight  into 
Egypt.  A  picture  by  Peter  Paul 
Bubeus(1577-l(>10).  Kow  at  Blen- 
heim, England. 

Bevehition,  Book  of.  See  Book 
OF  Revelation. 

Bex  Tibicen.  A  picture  by  Jean 
L^n  Oerome  (b.  1824),  the  French 
X)ainter. 

Bheinfels.  [The  Rock  of  the 
Rhine.]  This  fortress  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  founded  in  1245,  and  be- 
longed alternately  to  the  Hessians 
and  the  French,  until  in  17M  it 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  French 
revolutionary  armv,  and  three 
years  later  it  was  blown  up.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  It  is  the  most  exten- 
sive ruin  on  the  Rhine,  and  was 
originally  built  partly  as  a  strong- 
hokl  where  toll  could  be  collected 
upon  merchandise  passing  on  the 
Rnine.  An  increase  in  the  duties 
levied  led  to  an  unsuccessful  siege 
of  the  castle  for  15  months  by  the 
neighboring  burghers.  From  this 
antl  other  circumstances  origi- 
nated the  union  of  60  German 
and  Rhenish  cities,  which  resulted 
in  the  breaking-up  of  this  and 
many  otlit^r  robber  strongholds 
upon  the  Rhine. 

Bheinstein.  [The  Stone  of  the 
Rhine.]  A  conspicuous  castle  on 
the  Rhine.  The  original  castle 
was  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  re- 
built by  Frederic  of  Prussia  in 
1H25-2!),  and  a  chai>el  has  since 
been  added. 


Bhymer'a  Oton.  A  locality  hmt 
Abbotsford  in  ScotUuid,  ao  naiMd 
because  of  legencUuy  tnditkm 
connected  with  Thomaa  of  Xic&> 
doone  (Thonuw  the  Bhymer). 

Blalto,  The.  [Ital.  Ponfs  di  Aa(> 
toJ]  A  famous  bridge  over  tbs 
Grand  Canal  in  Yentoe,  deririi^ 
its  name  from  the  onarter  c^  tbs 
city  in  which  it  is  sitnated.  Thk 
section  — so  called  from  JUiNKdto 
— is  one  of  the  islands  npoe 
which  Venice  is  built,  and  fpKn 
its  name  first  to  the  Exchange 
which  was  built  upon  it,  and  later 
to  the  bridge  by  which  it  wii 
reached.  Tne  Rialto  was  loQg 
the  centre  of  trade  Mid  comIIle^ 
cial  life  in  the  city.  The  hridn, 
which  has  shops  upon  it,  was  be* 
gun  in  1588. 


Bhodian  Colossus. 
OF  Rhodes. 


See  Colossus 


*«  The  Veniee  of  modern  flctioo 
sad  drama  is  a  thing  of  yeelerdny,  a 
mere  eiBoretcenee  of  decay,  a  •tiif»> 
drama,  which  the  first  ray  of  dayllpt 
must  dissipate  into  dust.  No  grart 
merchant  or  Venice  ever  saw  that  Ri* 
alto  under  which  the  traveller  new 
pauses  with  breathless  interest.'' 


Shp.   Slfnior  Antonio,  many  a  time  sal 
oft. 
In  the  Malta,  yon  have  rated  me 
Aboat  my  moneys,  and  mj  usances: 
sun  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrif : 
For  sufftance  is  the  badge  of  all  onr  trfbi. 


[This  allusion  is  probably  to  the  Ex- 
change, though  it  might  be  taken  to  rtftr 
to  the  island,  but  hardly  to  the  bridge.] 

Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  notdecajr 
With  the  Xiaito ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  aw^. 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto 
Wished  him  five  fkthom  under  the  RMtt. 

Jyrw. 

Shylock  Btlll  darkens  the  JKolfe  witk 
hisfh>wn ;  the  lordly  form  of  Othello  yet 
stalks  across  the  ntaua  of  St.  Mark'i, 
and  every  veil  Uiat  fluturs  in  the  brtest 
shrouds  the  roguish  black  ^ea  of  Jesrks. 

JhUar4. 

The  sours  Katto  hath  its  merchandiw: 
I  barter  curl  for  curt  upon  that  mart. 


Pisa's  patron  saint  hath  hallowed  to  hhn- 

seir  the  JoyfUl  day , 
Never  on  the  thronged  JKaito  showed  tbs 

Carnival  more  gay.     T.  W.  Fanoiu. 

Bicoardi.  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Biccardi.]  A  celebrated  palace 
in  Florence,  erected  in  the  fii* 
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teenth  centnry.    The  chapel  con- 
tains some  fine  frescos. 


•<  The  RIoeardi  Palaee  it  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Larga.  It  was  built 
by  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  old 
banker,  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
...  It  looks  fit  to  be  still  the  home  of 
a  princely  race,  being  nowise  dilapi- 
dated nor  decayed  eztemaily,  nor  like- 
Iv  to  he  so.  .  .  .  This  mansion  gives 
the  visitor  a  stately  notion  of  the  life  of 
a  commercial  man  in  the  days  when 
merchants  were  princes.  ...  It  must 
have  been,  in  some  sense,  a  great  man 
who  thought  of  founding  a  nomestead 
like  this,  and  was  capable  of  filling  it 
with  bis  personality,  as  the  hand  tills 
a  glov«.**  Hawthorne. 

Bichelieu,  Bue.  A  well-knoWn 
street  in  Paris.  In  this  street  is 
the  house  where  Molibre  died. 

Thone  two  iiplondldlv  dressed  Isdles  sre 
milliners  from  the  Jiue  Rtchfheu,  who 
havo  juAt  hrouKtit  over,  and  disposed  of, 
their  cargo  of  summer  fashions. 

Uiaekeray. 

Biches.  A  picture  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger  (Um  7-1543),  well 
known  l)y  etiji^ravinss.  The  Oi  1^1- 
■al  perished  at  Whitehall  in  ir>i)». 
There  is  a  drawing  of  this  pi<'ture 
in  the  British  Museum.  SeeTBi- 
uxpH  OP  Riches. 

Richmond,  The.  A  noted  vessel 
of  the  United  States  navy,  one 
of  the  Vessels  of  Coinmoilore  Far- 
ragut's  flotilla,  which  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  the  forts  of  Mississip- 
pi on  the  24th  Anril,  18(i2,  and  led 
to  the  taking  of  sfew  Orleans. 


Bichmond,  Fort. 

MOXD. 


See  FoBT  Rich- 


Bichmond  Palace.  An  ancient 
and  celebrated  royal  residence  at 
Richmond,  on  the  Thames,  ten 
miles  from  Ijondon.  The  palace, 
of  which  only  the  ruins  are  now 
standing,  was  also  called  Skene 
(shining),  from  its  beautiful  situa- 
tion. 

Bichmond  Park.  An  ancient  and 
famous  park  or  pleasure-ground 
of  the  royal  manor  of  Richmond, 
bbout  nine  miles  from  London, 
ov^^rlooking  the  Thames,  and 
comi>ri8ing  fine  forest  scenery. 
It  is  ei,<?ht  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  .  the  most  beautiful  of  the 


royal  parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  Londoners. 

Bideau  HalL  The  official  resi^ 
dence  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  in  New  Edinburgh,  On- 
tario. 

Bieffersburff.  A  remarkable  me- 
diaeval stronghold,  now  fallen 
into  ruin,  on  an  eminence  near 
Feldbach,  in  Southern  Austria. 

Biensi's  House.  A  noted  build- 
ing in  Rome,  built  of  brick,  and 
thought  to  have  been  the  house 
in  which  "  The  Last  of  the  Tri- 
bunes" may  have  lived.  It  has 
been  called  also,  without  appar- 
ent reason,  the  House  of  Pilate. 


*'  By  what  inexplicable  absurd- 
ity it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
House  of  I^Iate,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, unless,  from  the  cruel  and  Iniqui- 
tous Judgments  that  disgraced  the  con- 
clusion of  Rienzl's  reign,  ho  may 
himself  have  acquired  that  nickname 
among  the  people  of  Rome.** 

C.  A.  EcOon. 

Biesenburg.  A  remarkable  nat- 
ural curiosity, —  a  sort  of  cave 
with  the  top  taken  off,  — near 
Streitberg,  in  the  region  known 
as  the  Franconian  Switzerland. 


See  Speo- 


Biffi,  Spectre  of  the. 

TUE  OP  THE  RiGI. 

Bimini.  See  Francbsca  da  Ri- 
mini. 

Bing  of  Brogarth.  A  remarkable 
monument  of  antiquity  at  Sten- 
niss,  in  the  Orkneys,  consisting 
of  a  great  circle  of  erect  and 
prostrate  stones,  'of  unknown 
origin  and  use..  Allusion  is  made 
to  one  of  them  in  Scott's  novel  of 
"The  Pirate." 

Binuooini  Palace.  [Palazzo  Ri- 
nuccini.]  A  palace  in  Florence, 
Italy,  built  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  Lnigi  Cardi  Cigoli.  It 
contains  some  fine  pictures. 

Bipetta,  Via.    See  Via  Riprtta. 

Biposo,  U.  [The  Repose  (in 
Egypt).]    See  Repose  in  Egypt. 

Ji^  **  The  subject  generally  styled 
a  Ripow  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  most  attractive  in  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  aru**  Jin.  Jamtson, 
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Bat  fbr  the  oeeaaloo  md  the  tppclla- 
tion.  It  would  b«  quite  ImpoMlble  to  dl«- 
tlnguish  the  Loves  tliat  q>ort  roand 
Yenus  and  Adonis,  fhim  the  Cherubim, 
•o  called,  that  hoTcr  abore  a  NatlTitJ  or 
a  Ripoto;  and  the  little  amrela.  in  his 

(▲lbano*s  j  Oruciflzion,  err  so  Uke  naufhtj 
Ittle  iHlys,  that  one  longs  to  put  them  In 
a  comer.  Mr$.  ' 


Blpreia  del  Barb«ri.  The  end  of 
the  Cono,  Rome,  and  the  place 
where,  in  the  races  of  the  carni- 
val, the  hones  are  stopped  by  a 
piece  of  cloth  suspended  across 
the  street.  It  denves  its  name 
from  the  Barbary  horses  which 
were  the  original  racers. 

Bisinff.    See  Castlb  Bismo. 

Bittenhouse  Square.  A  pablic 
park  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  sur- 
rounded by  hanosome  mansions. 

Biva  del  SchiavonL  A  street  or 
promenade  in  Venice,  Italy,  fa- 
cing the  harbor. 

Twasso 
When  I  csme  here.     The  galley  floats 

within 
A  bow-«hot  of  the  ^  lUva  dt  Sekiav<mi,** 

Bjfrom. 

Biviera.  [Bank  or  shore.]  A  name 
of  general  application,  but  fre- 
quently given  in  particular  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Genoa,  Italy. 

Biviera  di  Ohiaia.    See  Chiaja. 

Bivoli,  Bue  de.  One  of  the  finest 
streets  in  Paris.  Napoleon  I.  be- 
gan the  Bue  de  Rivoii. 

This  oetentatioas  srchitectnre,  which 
arrived  In  Jadca  bv  csrgocs,  these  hun- 
dreds of  columns  allof  thoMraedismetcr, 
the  ornament  of  some  Insipid  Rue  de  Bi- 
vo/j,such  is  what  lie  called  ''  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  all  their  glory.*' 

In  our  black,  orderless,  ligxag  streets, 
we  can  show  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  magnificent  array  of  the  Bue  de  Ri- 
voti.  Thackeroff. 

Boaring  Meg.  A  celebrated  piece 
of  ordnance  preserved  in  London- 
derry, Ireland.  It  was  presented 
to  tiie  city  by  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  of  London. 

4^  "  In  the  yard  of  the  conrt>boiiiie 
is  the  fsr-ftuned  '  Roarinff  Meg,*  so 
called  fh>m  the  loudness  of  her  .voice, 
which  is  said  hourlv  to  have  eneered 
the  hearts  of  the  besieged,  and  ap- 
palled thoae  of  the  besiegers.** 

Mr,  and  Jfn.  BalL 


Bob  Boy's  Oave.  A  camn  1b  i 
rock  near  Inversnald,  Scotiaad, 
sometimes  called  also  Bno^i 
cave,  beeanae  Bmoe  laj  hid  tben 
for  anight. 

Bobin  Hood  Booiety.  A  dslat- 
ing  dnb  which  met.  in  the  time 
of  Qteorm  U.,  in  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  London.  Here  was  betid 
some    of    Burke's  earliest  elo* 

auenoe.    Oddamlth  was  an  oe» 
lonal  visitor. 

Bobosta.  Iia.  An  ancient  pieee  of 
ordnance  captored  at  San  Joes 
d'Ulloa,  now  preserved  as  a  tii(>> 
phy  in  the  United  States  Ktiy* 
yard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Boooo.  San.    See  San  Boooo. 

Booh,  St.    See  St.  Boch. 

Boehe.    See  Castlb  Bochb. 

Boche  Guyon,  Iia.  A  large  tnd 
imposine  chftteau  on  the  bsnki 
of  the  Seine,  in  France,  nesr  Bod- 
nitres.  It  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  the  propertj.of 
the  Rochefoucauld  family. 

Bocher  Perc6»  IfO.  [The  pierced 
rock.]  A  natural  curiositr  Detr 
Gaspe,  in  the  Province  ox  Qne* 
bee,  Canada.  It  is  a  remarloble 
promontory,  rising  280  feet  above 
the  water,  with  an  openimr  or 
archway  through  which  fiBmnfr 
smacks  can  pass. 

Bochester  Castle.  The  venextble 
fortress  in  the  Medway,  at  Boch- 
ester, England,  one  of  the  moft 
interesting  remains  of  feudal  a^ 
chitecture  in  the  kingdom. 

Bodo,  The.  A  fine  public  sqave 
in  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Bock  of  Abooseer.  An  tlnoit 
perpendicular  crag,  200  feet  high, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Nile,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  lec* 
ond  cataract,  and  of  the  desert 
and  Arabian  hills.  ^ 

4^  "  I  donbt  whether  a  more  i 
ing  scene  than  this,  to  English 
can  be  anvwbere  found.    U  *A 
ougbly  Amcan,  tboroagfaly^^Bi||A 
▼ery   oeantlfDl, — moat  mr/^V^kai 
moat  desolate.**  JAaaAa: 
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_  "This  Ifl  the  utHma  ThuU  of 
Bgyptian  traTellert.** 

Murray**  Handbook* 


of  CasheL    A  famous  hill 

in  Tipperary  County,  Ireland, 
Bormounted  by  the  most  interest- 
ing and  impressive  ruins  in  the 
island. 

4^ "The  rock,  rising  above  the 
a^acent  country,  is  seen  from  »  very 
long  distance  and  from  every  direction 
by  which  it  is  approached ;  its  summit 
crowned  by  the  venerable  remains 
that  have  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  ages,  and  will  continue  to 
do  for  ages  yet  to  come.** 

Mr.  and  Mrt.  UaU, 

4^**  That  noble  ruin,  an  emblem 
•a  well  as  a  memorial  of  Ireland,  —at 
once  a  temple  and  a  fortress,  the  seat 
of  religion  and  nationality;  where 
councils  were  held ;  where  princes  as- 
aemblcd;  the  scene  of  courts  and  of 
synods ;  and  on  which  It  is  impossible 
to  look  without  feeling  the  heart  at 
once  elevated  and  touched  by  the  no- 
blest as  well  as  the  most  solemn  recol- 
lections.** R.  L.  8hUL 

Boyal  and  saintly  Oa^uil    I  would  gaze 
Upon  the  wreck  of  thy  departed  powers, 
Not  In  the  dewy  light  of  matin  hours, 
Vor    the  meridian  pomp  of   summer's 

blaze. 
Bat  at  the  close  of  dim  autumnal  days. 

At  such  a  time,  metlilnks 

There  bresthes  fh>m  thy  lone  courts  and 

Tolccless  aisles 
A  melancholy  moral ;  such  as  sinks 
On  the  lone  traveller's  heart,  amid  the 

plies 
Of  vast  Pcrsepolls  on  her  mountain  stand. 
Or  Thebes  half-buried  In  the  desert  sand. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vert. 

Book  of  Dunamase.  One  of  the 
most  striking  and  interesting 
objects  in  Ireland,  situated  in 
Queen's  County.  It  is  a  solitary 
rock  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain, 
covered  from  base  to  top  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  and  powerful 
fortress. 

9Gf  **  Although  fh>m  its  ffreat  natu- 
ral strength  the  castle  would  seem  im- 
pregnable, It  was  several  times  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  *  ferocious  Irish,' 
and  the  English  invaders.** 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Hall. 

Bock  (and  Fortress)  of  Gibral- 
tar. A  fortification  of  immense 
strength,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  It 
belongs  to  England,  and  is  re- 

Earded  ds  an  impregnable  strong- 
old.    Vast  sums  of  money  Lave 


been  spent  in  adding  to  the  nat- 
ural defences  of  the  situation. 
Numerous  caverns  and  galleries 
several  miles  in  length  have  been 
cut  in  the  solid  rocK.  The  chief 
defences  are  upon  the  western 
side. 

4^  "  The  vast  Rock  rises  on  one 
side  with  its  interminable  works  of  de- 
fence ;  and  OibralUr  Bay  is  shining  on 
the  other,  out  on  which  from  the  ter- 
races immense  cannon  are  perpetually 
looking,  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
cannon.balls  and  beds  of  bomb-shells, 
sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  blow 
away  the  whole  Peninsula.  ...  Bo 
we  took  leave  of  this  famous  Rock,  — 
this  great  blunderbuss,  —  which  we 
seized  out  of  the  hands  of  the  natural 
owners  140  years  ago,  and  which  we 
have  kept  ever  since  tremendously 
loaded  and  cleaned  and  ready  for  use.^ 

Thackeray* 

Bock  of  Horeb.  A  large  granite 
block  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petnea, 
pointed  out  as  the  rock  which 
Moses  smote  with  his  rod,  and 
from  which  water  poured  forth. 
There  are  several  seams  in  the 
rock,  which  by  the  faithful  are 
believed  to  be  the  impressions  of 
the  rod. 

Booket,  The.  A  locomotive  en- 
gine produced  by  the  two  Ste- 
phensons,  and   the   first   which 

g roved  a  practical  success.  In 
»ctober,  1829,  the  Rocket  gained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  directors 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad,  and  settled  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
locomotive  steam-engine  as  a 
motive-power. 

Bocks  of  Fontainebleau.  A  pic- 
ture by  Rosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822), 
the  celebrated  French  painter  of 
animals. 

Booky  Mountains.  A  picture  by 
Albert  Bierstadt  (b.  1829),  and 
considered  one  of  his  best  works. 
In  possession  of  Mr.  James  Mo- 
Henry. 

4^ "No  more  genuine  and  grand 
American  work  has  been  produced 
than  Bierstadt's  Rocky  Mountain^.** 

Tucktrman, 

4^  **  Bierstadt*s  great  picture  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  represents  a  vast 
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plain,  over  which  groups  of  Indians  in 
their  primitive  condition,  and  their 
wigwamit,  are  scattered;  huge  cotton- 
wood  trees,  oaks  and  pines,  occupy  a 
S onion  of  the  foreground  ;  beyond 
ows  a  river,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
which  rise  beetling  clilfs,  and  lofty 
snow-crowned  mountains,  —  the  high, 
estpealc  Mount  Lander.  The  picture 
maae  a  great  impression." 

Sarah  TytUr, 

Bodenstein.  A  ruined  fortress  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  near  Erbaeh  in 
Germany,  famous  as  beins  the 
seat  of  the  legend  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman. 

Boderberg.  An  eminence  over- 
looking the  Rhine  near  Mehlom. 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  with  a 
crater  100  feet  in  depth. 

Boger  de  Coverley.  See  Str 
RoQER  DE  Coverley  goino  to 
Church. 

Bokeby.  A  place  on  the  Hudson, 
near  Uhinobeck,  belonging  to  the 
Astor  family. 

Boland.    A  famous  tocsin-bell  in 

the     ancient     Belfry -tower     of 

Ghent,     Belgium.      Its     tolling 

called    the  citizens   together   to 

arms  or  for  debate.    It  bears  the 

following  inscription  in  Dutch: 

**  Mynen  naem  is  Roclant,  als  ick 

clippe   dan  ist   brandt;    als  ick 

luyae,  dan  ist  Storm  im  Vlaeu- 

derlandt." 

Toll!   Roland.mV. 
Bell  never  yet  was  hun}!, 
lieiwcen  wIiHse  lips  there  swuntr 
So  grand  a  tongue !  T,  Tilton. 

Boland' s  Breach.    See  BR^onE  de 

R<^LAND. 

Bolandseok  Castle.  A  well- 
known  ruined  castle  on  the  Bliine, 
near  Oberwinter.  It  is  associated 
with  a  legendary  story  which 
Schiller  has  made  the  subject  of 
his  ballad  of  "The  Knight  of 
Toggenburg." 

Bolls  Chapel.  A  chapel  in  Lon- 
don, first  erected  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  and  rebuilt  in  1617  by 
luigo  Jones.  Bishops  Atterbury, 
Butler,  and  Burnet  were  preach- 
ers here.  The  chanel  contains  a 
noble  and  beautiful  tomb  by  Tor- 
regiano. 


Boman  Fornm.     See  Fobitm  B(k 

MAKUM. 

Boman  WalL  See  Hadbiav*! 
Walu 

BomanB  of  the  Decadence.  A 
well-known  picture  bj  Tbomii 
Couture  (b.  1815).  In  the  Lux- 
embourg, Paris. 

Bome.  See  Sibgb  of  Bomb  nsm 
Pobsemna. 

Bomeo  and  Juliet.  A  picture  bj 
Wilhelm  Kaulbach  (1805-1874), 
the  eminent  German  painter. 

B5mer.  An  ancient  and  cele- 
brated building  in  Frankfoit-oo- 
the-Main,  Germany.  It  is  the 
guild-hall,  or  town-house,  of  the 
city,  and  contains  the  room  In 
which  the  electors  met  to  choose 
a  new  emperor,  and  that  in  which 
he  gave  his  first  banquet  The 
buiuling  is  thought  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Italians, 
commonly  called  Bomer  (Bo- 
mans),  who  at  the  great  fairs  of 
the  town  lodged  their  goods  in  it. 

Bomerberg,  The.  A  celebrated 
public  square  in  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  where  formerly  the  em- 
perors were  crowned.  In  this 
square  is  situated  the  ancient 
structure  called  the  Bomer  or 
town-house. 

Bondinini  Faun.  A  relic  of  Greek 
sculpture  formerly  in  the  Ron- 
dinini  Palace  at  Rome.  Now  in 
the  British  Museum,  I^ondon. 
See  Baubbuini  Faux,  FAtnc ,  etc 

Bondinini  Medusa.  A  celebrated 
work  of  ancient  sculpture,  so 
named  after  its  former  possessors, 
and  now  in  the  Glyptothek  •t 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Bosamund's  Tower  (or  Bower). 
In  the  park  of  Blenheim,  En^ 
laud,  near  the  pla<'e  where  the 
ancient  palace  of  Woodstock  was 
Imilt.  It  was  a  concealed  labv- 
rinth  built  by  Henry  II.  an  a  resi- 
dence f  or  Rosamund,  a  danghteroi 

Walter  de  ClifTortl,  that  she  mW 

escape  the  observation  of  his  wife 

Queen  Eleanor.    It  consisted  of 

I     aubterranean  vaults  of  brick  ana 
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ording  to  Holinshecl, 
ne  found  hir  [Rosa- 
by  a  silken:  tnridde 
Ling  had  drawne  after 
hir  chamber  with  his 
ealt  with  her  in  such 
cruell  wise  that  she 
ig  after." 

mond's  Labyrinth,  whose 
tr  with  her  Well,  being 
qaaro  stones  in  the  bot- 
•  ber  Bower,  fh>m  which 
did  run,  arc  yet  remain- 
nxltM  arched  and  walled 
i  brick,  almost  inextrica- 
within  one  another,  by 
nv  time  her  lodging  were 
the  Queen,  she  might  eas- 
[I  imminent,  and,  if  need 
ssues,  take  the  air  abroad, 
^  about  Woodstock,  In 
Jiichael  Drayton, 

ide,  fair  Rosamonde, 
8  called  so, 

auecnp.  dame  ElUnor, 
eadlye  foe. 

•efore,  for  her  deftnce 
irioufl  nueene. 
CO  buildod  such  a  bower, 
never  scene. 

\y  that  bower  was  bollt 
timber  stroui;, 
and  flflv  doors 
wer  belong: 

:unnln{;l.vo  contriv'd 

s  round  aliout. 

t  with  a  clue  of  thread, 

a  or  out.     Percy's  Rdiqua. 

Castle.     An  ancient 
Ireland,  and  one  of 
I  the  kingdom. 

A  celebrated  cask, 
!ne  hock,  some  of  it  a 
d  a  half  old,  in  the 
}meath  the  Rathliaus 
,  Germany.  A  com- 
:  is  called  the  Twelve 

his  is  the  Rou  of  roses : 
[rows,  the  sweeter  she  blos- 

nly  perAime  has  made  me 

me,  —  has  made  me  tlpRy ; 
t  held  by  the  i^houldcr  fast 
Hollar  Master  of  Bremen, 
ling  over  I 

Htnrich  Beintt  Trans. 

A  famous  tavern  in 
irden,    London,    frc- 

the  seventeenth  and 
centuries,  by  i)ersons 
us  classes  of  society. 


It  was  near  the  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, and  was  resorted  to  by 
dramatists,  poets,  courtiers,  and 
persons  of  doubtful  character. 

Some  sing  Mollv  Mogg  of  the  Rose, 
And  call  hcr^he  Oablngham  pcllo; 

Whilst  others  does  farces  compose. 
On  peautifUl  Molle  Lepelle. 

WdshhaUciid. 

Bose,  The.  An  old  tavern  which 
was  situated  in  Marylebono,  Lon- 
don, and  was  formerly  much  fre- 
quented. There  was  a  Bose  tav- 
ern in  Tower  Street  before  the 
Great  Fire. 

Bose,  The.  A  place  of  amuse- 
ment referred  to  by  Knight  as 
being,  in  1853,  one  of  the  chief 
London  theatres. 

Scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  such 
as  would  now  be  thought  mean  and  ab- 
surd, but  such  as  would  have  been 
thought  incredibly  magnificent  by  those 
who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
sat  on  the  fllthv  benches  of  the  llopo,  or 
under  the  thatcned  roof  of  the  Rose^  das- 
zled  the  eyes  of  the  mulUtude. 

Maewtoff. 

Bose,  Golden.    See  Golden  Bose. 

Bosemary  I<ane.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don. 

You  must  understand  that  I  have  been 
these  sixteen  years  iklcrry  Andrew  to  a 
puppet  ^how:  lost  Bartholomew  Fair  my 
master  and  I  quarrelled,  beat  each  otlicr 
and  parted ;  he  to  sell  his  puppetii  to  the 
pincushion-makers  In  Rosemary  Lane,  and 
I  tostarve  in  St  James's  Park.   Goidsmith. 

Bosenborg.  [Castle  of  the  Roses.] 
A  royal  palace  in  Co]:)enhagcn, 
Denmark.  Here  are  kept  the  re- 
galia of  the  Danish  kings. 

Boseneath.  A  beautiful  peninsula 
stretching  out  into  the  Clyde, 
Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
has  an  elegant  Italian  mansion 
upon  it,  also  called  Boseneath. 

Boses.  See  Feast  op  Roses  and 
MiBACLB  OF  Roses  of  St.  Fran 

CIS. 

Boses  of  Pnstom.  The  roses  of 
Piestum  (an  ancient  city  in 
Southern  Italy,  now  in  ruins) 
were  much  celebrat<^<l  by  the 
Latin  poets  Virgil,  Proper! ins, 
Ausonius,  and  others,  for  their 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Those 
roses  have  disappeared,  though 
it  is  said  a  few  may  be  found 


SOS 


flowering  In  W»j  near  the  mlns ' 

of  the  temples.  The  violets  of 
Proitum,  landed  bj  Martial,  irere 
nearly  as  celebrated  as  Its  roses. 


EnptlwL^ 
Bif  tntgnnnb 
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bio  Vlnll  U  Ktiool  cromi  the  pWu 
betwwn  Bolsroa  ud  P»lum  wtfhout 
thow  wordt  of  tb«  GeorglM  ttnglne 
la  hia  ran:  bf/rrimu  rmarla  PailC. 
.  .  ,  The  pocU  or  Itono  teem  to  hnvo 

°  "      i  "the   El" 


.oiphoe. 


;  UonJiJ  •! 


The    Boiet^ 
itary. 

BoaewelL  A  flue  old  minila, 
now  deaerted,  near  the  York  Blr- 
et,  above  Yorktown,  Va.,  onn 
the  country-eeat  of  Got.  Flgc, 
said  to  be  the  largest  prinM 
house  Id  the  Old  DomioiOD.  lu 
materials  irere  imported  tnm 
England,  and  the  coat  of  itt  eno- 
tion  ruined  the  owner. 


re  decline. 


end  of  Latin  lllenUare,  dniwe  frai 
roHTlca  nf  pBrtuni  ■  prcllji  pletu 
bvBUly  doomed  to  ■  prcmiLture  di 

Eioitenle  ddti  r«i:ld>  LucUiira.' 
dewy  in  Ibe  jdude   U(1iI   of  Uie  rfilng 


It  has  under  it  a  set  of  ci 
excavations,  similar  to  IIkim  M 
Hawthomden.  It  waa  the  ani 
of  the  St.  ClAir  family,  Lotdi  d 
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imii*'   But  ^i 


well  *>k, 


mrpetunl 
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in  A.  Svnandt 
Kosetta  Gate.  The  eastern  en- 
traneo  to  a  large  circuit,  avai  the 
mo-lvrn  town  o(  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  the  walU  of  which  en- 
close an  area  Diuut  10,000  feet  in 
lonf^h,  and  fmiu  I,ri00  to  3,:!00 
feet  iti  hrcadtti.  This  space,  till 
recently  iiniutiabited,  la  now  be- 
ing srttled,  and  may  l>e  reKHnled 
as  egHiQ  a  part  of  Alexandria. 
Bosetta  Stone.  A  piece  of  black 
liasalt,  the  most  valuable  exist- 
in((  rullc  of  Egyptian  hiatory,  In- 


/  in  the  Urltish  Musoiim.  Lon- 

«on.  The  stone  Is  a  trilingual 
lab  or  tablet,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honor  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mic«,  written  In  Creek,  hli>ro- 
filypblc,  and  demotic  cliarartpm. 
A  comparison  of  the  Greek  h't- 
tem  with  the  otlier  charactt^rs 
upon  the  stone  enablpd  Dr. 
Yoimg  and  Champotlion  to  read 
tho  whole  insoription,  thus  giv- 
ing tlie  clew  to  the  dpi'lpherlnc 
o(  the  ancient  sacred  wrlUags  ol 


Boslin  ChapeL  A  beaatlfnl  ndi 
near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Tbe 
cliapcl  was  built  by^VIIUtmSt. 
Clair  In  144G,  and  was  the  hnrliJ- 
place  of  the  Barons  of  Rnlii. 
who  were  nil  laid  hero  in  thfir 
armor,  as  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  Id  his  poem.  It  is  Dowd 
for  the  profuseness  of  its  decor> 

tr  '■ThltlllllcgemorfloiidiirU- 
tccliare  !•  HKircqly  ■  luin,  »  prM 
■re  lu  irehr*  and  pJllin.  lu  frW^ 
corncMM  D       "^J._^"f-jit 

aa-  "  It  l>  the  rlTil  of  llelroH^ 

IdKKnulI]-.  u  dvflinl  of  uiy  nira  <^ 
eriUd™  uid  «n  ■•  lb.-  lciif-™bn«mi 
■mdo  ind  sreliea  uf  our  A<Kft" 


Bosplsllosl  Aurora.    See  Amoi* 

BosplBltosl  FbIbco.     [Ital. iVJn.-: 

Riimii/tioflA    A  palace  '~  """■ 

built  in  1003,  chiefly  re 
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as  possessing  the  celebrated  fres- 
co of  Aurora  by  Guido. 

HosB  Castle.  An  interesting  rain 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
Lower  Lake  of  Killarney.  It  is 
a  tally  square  embattled  building, 
with  macbicolated  defences,  and 
is  a  very  conspicuous  object  in 
the  landsicape.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  exquisite  views. 

Bossxnarkt,  The.  A  public  square 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. It  contains  a  monument 
to  Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing. 

Bosso  Palace.  See  Brigkolb 
Sale  Palacb. 

Bostellan.    The  seat  of  the  Mar- 

2uis  of  Thomond,  near  Gloyne, 
reland. 

Bota,  The.  A  political  club  in 
London,  founded  in  1659,  and  so 
called  from  a  project  for  annually 
changing  by  rotation  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Rota  (or  Goffee  Club) 
was  a  sort  of  debating  club  for 
the  spread  of  republican  ideas. 
Aubrey,  who  became  a  member 
in  1669,  says  that  here  Milton  and 
Marvel  1,  Gyriac  Skinner,  Har- 
rington (the  author  of  "Oce- 
ana"), Nevill,  and  their  friends, 
discussed  abstract  political  ques- 
tions, and  that  they  had  "  a  bal- 
loting box,  and  balloted  how 
things  should  be  carried,  by  way 
of  Tentamens.  The  room  was 
every  evening  as  full  as  it  could 
be  crammed.^'  The  Rota  broke 
^  up  after  the  Restoration. 

Bat  Sidropbel,  m  full  of  trick* 

A«  Rota-men  of  politics.         Butler. 

Botello  del  Fico.  A  famous  pic- 
ture by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1462- 
1619),  representing  a  horrid  mon- 
ster, said  to  have  been  composed 
by  him  after  having  collected  ser- 
pents, lizards,  and  other  obnox- 
ious animals,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing the  most  horrid  image 
possible. 

Botherhithe.  A  district  in  Lon- 
don, the  headquarters  of  sailors. 


Botten  Bow.  A  road  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  used  only  by 
equestrians,    and    greatlv     fre- 

Suented  by  them  during  tne  Lon- 
on  season.  Its  name  is  said  by 
some  to  be  derived  from  rotteran, 
to  muster;  but  others  pronounce 
it  a  comiption  of  Route  de  Roi, 
King's  Drive. 

Bat  yesterday  a  naked  sod. 

The  dandies  sneered  fh>in  Rotten  Rom^ 

And  sauntered  o'er  it  to  and  Iro. 

And  see  'tis  done !  Thackeray, 

Rotten  Row^  this  half-mile  to  which  the 
fashion  of  London  confines  \X.w\(  as  if  the 
remainder  of  the  bright  green  Park  were 
forbidden  ground.  Is  now  fUller  thni  ever. 

H.P.  WiUu. 

I  hope  I'm  fond  of  much  that's  good. 
As  well  as  much  that's  gay : 

I*d  like  the  country  If  1  could. 
Hike  the  Parkin  May; 

And  when  I  ride  in  Rotten  Row^ 

1  wonder  why  they  called  It  so. 

Fredenek  Locker. 

Botto,  Ponte.    See  Ponte  Rotto. 

Botonda,  La.    See  Pakthkon. 

Botunda,  The.  A  circular  hall  in 
the  centre  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  96  feet  in  diameter, 
and  180  feet  high,  and  is  over- 
arched by  the  great  dome.  The 
rotunda  contains  eight  large  hia- 
torical  paintings. 

Bot'unda,  The.  A  public  enclos- 
ure and  favorite  resort  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

Botzberg  Castle.  An  old  fortress 
in  Switzerland,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Alpnach  lake.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  legendary  song. 

Bouen  Cathedral.  See  Notbe 
Dame  [de  Rouen]. 

Bound  Hill  School.  A  famous 
but  short-lived  classical  school 
on  a  beautiful  hill  near  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  established  iu 
1823  by  George  Bancroft  and  J. 
G.  Cogswell. 

4^  "  They  aimed  to  found  a  prl> 
yate  school  with  tho  character  of  a 
rreat  public  school,  without  any  public 
foundation,  and  to  supply  its  wants 
tram  its  annual  receipts.  It  was  a  to- 
mantle  enterprise,  and  carried  on  in  a 
quixotic  or  poetical  spirit;  and  it  is 
even  remarkable  that  the  school  sur- 
vlved  its  first  lustre.  There  never  was 
before,  and  probably  never  will  be 
again,  such  a  school  in  America,  or 
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perhapn  in  the  world.  It  was  composed, 
as  to  pupiU,  almost  exclunively  of  the 
■ons  of  rich  men ;  and  they  came  from 
the  citieit  uf  the  North  and  the  tiuuth, 
many  beiny  children  of  men  well  known 
in  public  life,  or  of  hiHtorical  families. 
.  .  .  Probably  no  American  college  bad 
at  the  time  so  lanre,  varied,  well-paid, 
and  giAed  a  faculty  as  the  Hound 
Hill  Ssthool.  It  outnumbered  Harvard 
and  Yale  in  the  corps  of  its  teachers, 
and  put  a  complete  circle  about  them 
in  the  comprehensiveness  of  itH  scheme 
of  education.  The  first  gymnasium  in 
the  country  was  set  up  in  Its  play- 
ground, under  Dr.  FoUen,  who  after- 
wards planted  a  similar  one  in  the  Delta 
at  CaiiiDridge.  The  school  had  a  regu- 
lar professor  of  manners,  a  Ountos  AfO' 
rHtn^  who  spent  his  time  with  the  boys 
in  their  pluy-bours,  with  special  pur- 
pose to  correct  ill-speech  or  violence  or 
ungentlemanllness.'*       if.  W.  Bellowt. 

AlMHit  the  first  of  August  we  went  to 
Round  JhlitLiid  Hanover,  but  llmt  is  ail. 

Oeorgt  Ticknor, 

Hound  Robin.  This  name  is  giv- 
en to  a  written  petition  or  pro- 
test, signed  by  a  numbe'  of  per- 
sons, in  a  circular  form,  so  that 
it  may  not  appear  who  signed  it 
tirst.  Souietiiiies  the  names  are 
written  around  a  ring  or  circle 
enclosing  the  memorial  or  re- 
monstrance, and  sometimes  they 
are  appended  to  it,  arranged 
within  a  ciriie  of  their  own,  from 
the  centre  of  which  they  radiate 
as  the  siK)kes  of  a  wheel  do  from 
the  nave.  It  has  been  suid  that 
the  ofticrers  of  the  Frencli  govern- 
ment first  used  the  Round  Robin 
as  a  means  of  making  known 
their  grievances;  but  this  is 
doubtleiis  a  mistake,  as  the  same 
device  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
also  among  the  Greeks,  with 
whom  it  perhaps  originated.  The 
most  celebrated  Round  Robin 
ever  written  was  ad<lressed  to 
Dr.  Johnson  by  several  friends 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  whose 
monument  in  Westminster  Al>- 
bey  Johnson  had  written  a  Latin 
inscription.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  this  famous  paper:  — 

We,  the  circumsubscrlbers,  having 
read  with  fireat  pleasure  an  intendctl 
epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, which,  con»idored  abstractedly, 
appears  to  be,  for  elegant  composition 
and  masterly  style,  m  every  respect 


worthy  of  the  pen  of  ite  learned  anthor, 
are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  charseter  of 
the  deceased  as  a  writer,  partietilsrly 
as  a  poet,  la,  perhaps,  not  dcUocttea 
with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr.  Joha- 
son  is  capable  of  giving  it.  We,  tbcrs* 
fore,  with  deference  to  his  aoperior 
Judgment,  humbly  request  that  be 
would  at  least  take  the  trouble  ci  re- 
vising it,  and  of  making  such  addllioM 
and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper 
on  a  further  pemsal.  But,  if  we  Bdfbt 
venture  to  express  our  wishes,  tbey 
would  lead  us  to  request  that  be  woald 
write  the  epitaph  In  English  rather 
than  in  Latin;  as  we  think  the  mfo- 
ory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer 
ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  lan|iai(« 
to  which  his  works  are  likely  to  be  w 
lusting  an  ornament,  which  we  alio 
known  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  tiie 
late  doctor  himself. 
Jus.  Wartom.  J.  Rbthoum. 
Kdm.  Burkb.  W.  Forbes. 

Thos.  Frakklin.    T.  Barnard. 
Ant.  Chaxvibr.      R.  B.  Sukridav. 
Geo.  Colman.         V.  METCALrE. 
Wm.  Vacuell.        E.  Gibbon. 

[These  names  were  signed 
around  a  circle  enclosing  the  ^ 
tition.] 

tGf  The  term  Round  Robin  is  of 
uncertain    derivation.       8onie   say  it 
comes  from  the  French  words  rostf, 
round,  and  rubant  a  ribbon;  butthiaii 
mere  assertion,  and  lacks  even  plaiul- 
bilitv  to  support  it.    In  some  parts  of 
England  a  pancake  Is  called  a  Round 
Robin;  and  it  mav,  fairly  enough, be 
conjectured  that  the  circular  fum  of 
petition,  which  is  also  so  called,  wu 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pan- 
cake.    But  the  question  then  srli«Si 
Why  was  the  pancake  so  c.tl led?   Thi» 
is  nut  easily  answered.    It  may  «T«n 
have  happened  that  the  pancake  wu 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  peti- 
tion.   Robin  Is  an  old  and  familiar  form 
of  Rohtri  (Robin  Redbreast,  by  the  bv, 
means  Robert  KedbreaMt) ;  nnd  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  some  foremen  penoa 
of  that  name,  who  proposed  to  hif^  useo- 
elates  this  ingenious  nieth(Kl  of  decls^ 
ing  their  wishes  or  sentiments,  was  the 
occoHlun  of  the  designation.     Or  he 
may  have  been  the  happy  inventor  of  the 
pancake,  and  have  left  no  memorial  of 
nimseif  except  that  UiK>ful  article  of 
food  and  its  provincial  name.     Then) 
is,  however,  another  conieclure,  which, 
as  it  hos  greater  probability,  deson'ee 
to  be  mentioned.    The  »»mjtli  pieces  of 
spun-yarn  or  marline  which  arc  used 
to  confine  the  upper  edirt*  (»f  a  Mdl  to 
the  yard  or  gaff,  arc  called  tttj,fJmiuiti 
—  corrupted  by  sailors  to  rvltandttOT 
robbiM,     Now,  a  robbin  of  this  sort 
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endrellng  a  yard  bean  an  easily  rec- 
ognizable, thouffh  rather  fanciful,  re- 
■emblance  to  a  nng  encloaing  a  petltiun 
or  other  writing.  A*  Round  Robins 
are  frcqaentiy  made  ase  of  by  British 
tailors,  it  Is  oulte  possible  that  this  is 
tbe  true  origin  of  the  name. 

No  round  ro^n  siyned  by  the  whole 
main-deck  of  the  Acadtsmy  ur  the  Porch. 

I>eQuinc€V. 

Bound  Table  [of  King  Arthur]. 
An  ancient  painted  oaken  table 
of  a  circular  fonn,  in  the  Count v 
Hall  of  Winchester,  England. 
The  tradition  is,  that  this  taule  is 
the  same  around  which  King 
Arthur  and  his  knightc  used  to 
assemble.  This  table  was  ex- 
hibited in  15'J2  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  of  Germany.  It  is 
deacrilied  as  *'a  circle  divided 
into  25  green  and  white  compart- 
ments radiating  from  the  centre, 
which  is  a  large  double  rose.  .  .  . 
Resting  upon  the  rose,  is  a  cano- 
pied niche,  in  which  is  painted  a 
royal  figure,  bearing  the  orb  and 
sword,  and   wearing   the   royal 


If 


crown. 

'*  For  his  own  part.*'  he  said,  **  and  in 
the  land  where  he  was  bred,  men  would  hh 
foon  take  for  their  mark  King  Arthur's 
Jiound  TabU,  which  held  sixty  knlithts 
around  it."  3cott. 

Where  Yenta's  Norman  castle  still  up- 

rears 
Its  raftered  hall,— 
High  hung  remains,  the  pride  of  warlike 

years, 
Old  Arthur's  board;  — on  the  capacious 

round 
Some  Britinh  pen  has  sketched  the  names 

renowned. 
In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 
Though  joined  by  magic  skill  with  many 

a  rhv-me 
The  Druid  fTsme.  unhonored,  foils  a  prey 
To  the  »low  vcnireanco  of  the  wizard  Time, 
And  (kde  the  British  characters  away ; 
Tet  Spenser's  page,  tluit  chants  in  verse 

sublime 
Those  chiefs,  shall  live.  unconsciouM  of  de- 
cay. Thomas  Warton. 

Full  fifteen  years  and  more  were  sped. 

Each  brought  new  wresths  to  Arthur's 
head. 

And  wide  were  through  the  world  re- 
no  wn'd 

The  glories  of  his  TabU  Round.         Scott. 

Bound    Table.     See    Kino   Ar- 
thur's Round  Table. 

Bound  Top.    See  Little  Bound 
Top. 


Bound  Tower. 
Mill. 


See  Old  Stone 


Bousseau's  House.  On  the  Grand 
Rue,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In 
this  house  Jean  Jacoues  was  born, 
and  spent  his  early  life. 

Bowallan  Castle.  A  feudal  man- 
sion of  great  antiquity  near  Kil- 
marnock, Scotland. 

Boxburgh  Castle.  An  ancient 
fortress,  made  a  royal  palace  by 
David  I.  iu  1124,  near  Teviot 
Bridge,  over  the  Tweed,  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  now  in  ruins.  In  a 
churchyard  adjoining  is  the  grave 
of  Edie  Ochiltree,  ^  character  in 
Scott's  novel  of  "  The  Anti- 
quary." His  real  name  was  An- 
drew Gemmel.  In  the  same 
neighborhood  is  a  monument  to 
the  memorv  of  the  poet  Thom- 
son, the  author  of  "  The  Seasons," 
who  was  born  here. 

Roxburgh  I  how  fallen,  since  first  in  Oothlo 

pride. 
Thy  frowning  battlements  the  war  defied. 

Leyden, 

Boxburghe  Club.  This  club  in 
London  derives  its  foundation 
from  the  sale,  in  1812,  of  the  li- 
brary of  John,  third  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe  (died  1804),  after  whom 
it  is  named.  It  was  avowedly  in- 
stituted for  the  reprinting  of  rare 
and  old  specimens  of  ancient 
literature;  each  member  to  "re- 
print a  scarce  piece  of  ancient 
lore,  to  be  given  to  the  members, 
one  copy  being  on  vellum  for  the 
chairman,  and  onlv  as  many 
copies  as  members.'^  The  Box- 
burghe Club  gave  elal>orate  din- 
ners.   It  is  still  in  existence. 

Boyal  Academy.  A  Society  of 
Artists  in  London,  organized  in 
1768,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  the  tirst  president. 
The  Academy  occupied  rooms  for 
a  time  in  Somerset  House,  but  in 
1838  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Music.  An 
academy  in  London,  for  teaching 
all  branches  of  music,  founded  in 
1822  by  the  late  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land. 

Boyal  Adelaide.  A  British  steam- 
er wrecked  off  Margat-e,  March 
90, 1850,  with  a  loss  of  200  lives. 
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Boyftl  Alfred.  An  annor-plated 
finip  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Oct.  10, 1864. 

Boyml  Oliarter.  A  Britiih  steam* 
er,  bound  from  Australia  to  Liv- 
erpool, wrecked  on  the  English 
coast,  Oct.  25, 1859,  with  a  loss  of 
459  lives  and  nearly  94,000,000 
worth  of  gold.  A  good  part  of 
the  latter  was  recovered. 

Boyal  Xxchange.  A  building 
erected  for  the  use  of  merchants 
and  bankers  in  London,  opened 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  1844.  The 
hour  of  'Change  — the  busy  pe- 
riod—is  from  3|  to  44  p.m.  Tues- 
day and  Friday  are  the  principal 
days  on  'Ctiange.  Lloyd's  is  sit- 
uated in  the  Koyal  Exchange. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (sixteenth 
century)  built  the  first  Royal  Ex- 
change, which  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was 
rebuilt, 'and  again  burnt  in  1838. 

Proclaim  throagb  evei;>'  high  street  of  tlie 

city, 
ThU  place  be  no  longer  called  a  Barse; 
But  tlnce  tlie  building's  stately,  Mr,  and 

strange. 
Be  It  forever  called — the  Royal  Exchange. 

JUeywood. 

Observe  tho  humors  of  th*  Bxchamge, 
That  uni  venal  mart.       Ibm  Bnmn. 

Boyal  George.  One  of  the  finest 
shii)8  in  the  British  navy,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Kempen- 
feldt.  Requiring  repairs  near  the 
keel,  she  was  careened  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  but,  being  turned  over  too 
much,  she  filled  and  went  down 
with  all  on  board.  Nearly  900 
lives  were  lost. 

49-**  The  Royal  George,  of  108 
guns,  whilst  undergoing  a  partial  ca. 
reening  in  PorUmouth  Harbor,  was 
overset  about  10,  a.m.  Aug.  29,  1782. 
The  total  loss  was  bellered  to  be  near 
1,000  souls.**  Palgrave, 

Toll  for  the  brave !  the  brave  that  are  no 
more! 

All  sunk  beneath  the  wave.  Out  by  their 
native  shore  1 

Sight  hundred  of  the  brave,  whose  cour- 
age woll  was  tried. 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel,  and  laid  her  on 
her  side. 

A  land-breese  shook  the  shrouds,  and  she 
was  overset ; 

Down  went  the  Royal  Oeorffi^  with  all 
lier  crew  complete  1 


Walgh  tlM  VMMl  sp,  MM  drMM  ly  «r 

IbM, 
And  mlncle  with  oar  cep  tts  twr  ftn 

Engumdowcal 
Her  timbers  yet  an  sooad,  ssdAiMV 

float  agalii. 
Fan  charged  with  England^  tkate.ad 

plough  tha  distant  mala. 
Bat  KempanlUdt  Is  goaa,  hit  TietoilMat 

o*cr; 
And  ha  and  bit  eight  handred  fhaDDloiik 

tha  wavaa  no  mora.  Gmmt. 


Boyal  Inatitntioii  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  society  formed  in  Lon- 
don in  1709  for  the  pursuit  of  nst- 
ural  science.  It  has  been  adled 
"  the  workshop  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety." In  the  laboratory  of  the 
Institution  Sir  Hamphiy  Dsty 
and  Professor  Faraday  madeiooa 
of  their  most  hrilllant  discoveriM. 

Boyal  Naval  Clnb.  This  dab  in 
London,  formed  in  1765,  num- 
bered among  its  members  Bot* 
cawen,  Rodney,  Sir  Philip  Diu^ 
ham,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
William  IV.  when  Duke  of  Cla^ 
ence.  The  precursor  of  this  club 
was  the  Naval  Club,  founded 
about  1674.  The  Royal  Naval 
Club  was  confined  to  memben 
of  the  naval  service.  The  club 
dined  at  the  Thatched  House,  on 
the  anniversaries  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile. 

Boyal  Oak.   A  famous  iK>llard  oik 
on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire, 
England,  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  King  Charles  II.  secret- 
ed  himself   from   his   pursueis, 
who   passed  around  and  under 
the  tree  without  discovering  bin. 
On  account  of  the  king's  escape^ 
it  became  a  custom  to  wear  oak 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's 
birthday.     At   the    Restoration 
the  oak  was  destroyed,  through 
the  eagerness  to  obtain  relicaof 
the  king's  hiding-place;  but  an- 
other tree,  which  screw  from  one 
of  its  acorns,  is  still  standing    It 
is  said  that  the  king  planted  two 
acorns  from  the  old  tree  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  that  the  tree  which 
sprang  from  one  of  them  is  now 
flourishing. 

There  Is  no  ne«^  that  the  perM>iia««s  e« 
the  scene  bo  a  KinK  an>l  Clown;  that  the 
scene  he  the  Forest  of  the  Royal  Oat^  "on 
the  borders  of  Sufrordshlr(>: "  nerd  only 
that  the  scene  lie  oa  this  old  flra  Earth  of 
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oan.  where  we  also  hare  to  sarprislngly 
arrived ;  that  the  pcrsonatfe*  be  men^  and 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  man.  CarlyU. 

And  I  win  work  In  proee  and  rhyme. 
And  praise  thco  more  In  both 

Tlian  bard  ha«  honored  beech  or  lime. 
Or  that  Theasailan  growth 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  sat. 
And  myatio  sentence  spoke ; 

And  more  than  lilngland  honors  that, 
Thy  fimious  brotherHMk, 

Wherein  the  yonnger  Charles  abode 
Till  ail  the  paths  were  dim. 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode. 
And  hummed  a  surly  hymn. 

Tennyaon, 

Boyal  Oak.  An  armor-plated  ship 
of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Sept.  10, 1862. 

Boyal  Sooiety.  A  society  estab- 
lished in  London  for  the  study  of 
natural  science,  about  the  year 
1&15,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  so- 
ciety of  its  kind  in  Europe,  with 
the  excejition  of  the  Lincean 
Academy  in  Rome,  of  which  Gal- 
ileo was  a  member.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  one  of  the  presidetits 
of  the  society.  The  greater  part 
of  its  collections  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum. 

Boyal  Society  Club.  This  club  in 
London  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  1743  as  the  Club 
of  Royal  Philosophers,  which 
name  it  bore  until  1786.  It  was 
established  *'  for  the  convenience 
of  certain  members  fof  the  Royal 
Society!  who  Uvea  in  various 
parts,  that  they  might  assemble 
and  dine  together  on  the  days 
when  the  Society  held  its  even- 
ing meetings."  Many  distin- 
guished persons  have  been  guests 
of  the  club.  Ward,  in  17«),  hu- 
morously refers  to  the  **  Virtuo- 
so's Club  "  as  first  established  by 
some  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  says  its 
chief  design  "  was  to  propagate 
new  whims,  advance  mechanical 
exercises,  and  to  promote  useless 
as  well  as  useful  experiments." 
The  Royal  Society  Club  has 
changed  itA  place  for  dining  sev- 
eral times:  in  1857  they  removed 
to  the  Thatched  House,  where 
they  remained  until  that  tavern 
was  taken  down. 


Boyal  SoTerei8n«  An  armor-plat- 
ed ship  of  the  British  navy, 
launched  March  8,  1864. 

Bubens,  The  Two  Sons  of.  A 
«  picture  of  his  two  sons  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  masterpieces. 
It  is  in  the  collection  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein  at  Vienna. 

Bubioon*  The.  The  ancient  name 
of  a  little  stream  which  divided 
Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  is 
at  the  present  time  identified  with 
the  Uso.  Julius  Csesar's  passage 
of  this  stream  in  the  year  49  is 
"famous  as  being  the  initiative  act 
of  civil  war;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance to  "  pass  the  Rubicon  " 
became  a  proverb,  signifying  the 
entrance  upon  any  undertaking 
from  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
treat. 

Now  near  the  banks  of  Rubiccn  he  stood ; 
When  lo !  as  he  surveyed  the  narrow  flood. 
Amidst  the  dusky  horrors  of  the  night, 
A  wondrous  vision  stood  confest  to  sight. 
Her  awful  head  Rome's  reverend  image 

reared, 
Trembling  and  sad  the  matron  form  ap- 
peared ; 
A  tow'ry  crown  her  hoary  temples  bound. 
And  her  torn  tresses  rudely  hung  around. 

Luean,  Trans. 


*'  CsEMar  paused  upon  the  brink 
of  the  Rubicon.  What  was  the  Rubi- 
con? The  boundary  of  CsBsar's  prov- 
ince. From  what  aid  It  separate  bit 
province?  From  his  country.  Was 
that  country  a  desert?  No:  it  was 
cultivated  and  fertile;  rich  and  popu- 
lous! .  .  .  What  was  Csssar,  that  stood 
upon  tbo  brink  of  that  stream?  A 
traitor,  brining  war  and  pestllenco 
into  the  heart  of  that  country!  No 
wonder  that  he  paused !  No  wonder  if, 
in  bis  imagination,  wrought  upon  by 
bis  conscience,  he  had  beheld  blood  in- 
stead of  water,  and  heard  groans  In- 
stead of  murmurs.  No  wonder  if  some 
GK)rgon  horror  had  turned  hlra  into 
stone  upon  the  spot.  But,  no !  he  cried, 
*  The  die  is  cast ! '  lie  pluni^ed  I  be 
crossed !  and  Rome  was  free  no  more.** 

J.  a.  KfunoUt, 

Alas !  why  passed  he,  too.  the  Rubicon^  — 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken M  rights, 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites? 

Dyrvn% 

Bue  [Street].  For  names  begin- 
ning with  RuR,  see  the  next 
prominent  word. 

Bufua's  Oak.  See  Bcjfus's  Stoke. 
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Bufoi'i  Stone  (and  Oak).  Atrian* 

filar  stone  erected  in  the  New 
orest,  near  Southampton,  Ens- 
land,  on  the  siiot  where  formerly 
stood  the  famous  oak,  on  which, 
according  to  the  inscription,  '*  an 
arrow  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tjnel 
at  a  staff,  glanced  and  struck 
King  William  II.,  named  Rufus, 
in  tne  breast,  of  which  he  in- 
stantly died,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
A.D.  1100."  The  spot  is  yisited 
by  great  numbers  of  people  every 
year. 

O'er  the  New  Forest* ■  heath-liUIs  bare, 
Down  eteep  ravine,  bjr  aliegnr  wood, 

A  pilgrim  wandered,  questing  where 
Tbe  rullo-tree  of  Runis  stood. 

Some  monument  h»  found,  which  spoke 
What  orithad  happened  on  the  spot; 

But  for  that  old  avenging  oak. 
Decayed  long  since,  he  found  It  not 

JohM  Kayon. 

Bugby.  A  famous  school  in  the 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  England.  It 
is  noted  as  the  scene  ox  Dr.  Ar- 
nold'H  life  and  labors.  The  school 
was  fouuded  in  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth, and  has  fine  cloistered 
buildings. 

BuhmeshaUe,    Die     Baierische. 

See  Hall  of  Fame. 

« 

Bump  Steak,  or  Iiiberty  Club. 
This  political  club,  in  opposition 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  in 
existence  in  1733-4.  See  Bbef- 
Steak  SoGiBTY  [Club]. 

Bussell  Sqnare.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London,  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford. 

Butgers  College.  A  collegiate  es- 
tablishment in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.    It  was  founded  in  1770. 

Buth  and  Naomi.  A  picture  by 
Ary  Scheffer  (1795-1858). 

Buthwell  Cross.  A  remarkable 
Runic  monument  in  the  parish  of 
Ruth  well,  near  Dumfries,  Scot- 
land.   It  is  a  stone  cross,  bearing 


aa  inscription  in  Runic  and  In 
Latin  characters.  This  stone  b 
said  to  have  been  broken  in  two 
in  the  last  oentory  by  direction 
of  the  General  Amembly,  as  bo- 
ing  an  object  of  auperatitloQS  ven- 
eration, and  to  have  been  afte^ 
wards  put  together. 

Bntland  House.  A  noble  mansion 
which  ft>rmerly  stood  In  Charte^ 
house  Square,  London. 

Bydal  Mount.  The  picturesque  and 
celebrated  residence  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth,  standing  on  the 
projection  of  a  hill  near  the  little 
village  of  Rydal,  near  Ambleside, 
in  the  "  Lake  District"  of  Eng- 
land. Wordsworth's  dwelling 
commanded  a  fine  view,  embn- 
dngthe  lake  of  Rydal  and  a  part 
of  Windermere.  The  poet  Is 
sometimes  called  the  "Bard  of 
Bydal  Mount." 

MS^  **  A  lovely  cottage-like  baflding, 
almost  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  roeet 
and  Ivy."  Jfrt.  Bemtuu, 

ThlM  day  without  Its  record  may  not  paM, 
In  which  I  flnt  luive  Keen  the  lowly  roof 
That  aheltera  Wordsworth  *•  ace. 

Fitting  place  I  found 
Blest  with  rare  beauty,  aet  In  deepest 

calm; 
Looking  upon  still  waters,  whose  expsais 
night  tranquillize  all  thought,  and  bo^ 

dered  ruund 
By  mountains.  Hemry  Afford. 

Of  him  whose  whitened  locks  on  Jtydsl 

Mount 
Are  lifted  yet  by  morning  breezes  blowtog 
From  the  green  hills,  Immortal  In  his  layi. 

WkiMtr. 

Bye  House.  A  frequent  resort  of 
anglers  from  London,  and  the 
scene,  according  to  some  autho^ 
ities,  of  the  celebrated  alleged 
conspiracy  of  1083,  known  as  the 
Rye  House  Plot.  It  is  situated 
between  London  and  Newmar- 
ket.- By  other  authorities  the 
scene  of  the  plot  is  referred  to  an 
ancient  mansion,  called  the  Rye 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Stanstead, 
Hertfordshire. 

Byknield  St.    See  Fosse,  Thb. 
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Sabines,  Bape  of  the.    See  Bapb 

OF  THE  SABDfES. 

Saoer,  Mona.    See  MoNS  Saceb. 

Sachem's  Plain.  A  locality  near 
Norwich,  Conn.,  noted  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  in 
1642.  A  granite  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Miantonomoh,  the 
Karragansett  chief  who  fell  in 
the  action,  was  erected  on  this 
battlefield  in  1841. 

Saokville  Street.  A  noble  street 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  city,  midway 
in  which  is  Nelson's  Pillar. 

4^  "The  street  Is  exceedingly 
broad  and  handsome.  Even  in  this, 
the  great  street  of  the  town,  there  Is 
scarcely  any  one ;  and  It  is  as  vacant 
and  listless  as  Pall  Mall  in  October." 

Thackeray. 

Sacra  Conversazione.  [Holy  Con- 
versation.] The  name  given  by 
the  Italians  to  pictures  of  the 
Holy  Family  in  which  the  sacred 
persons  are  represented  as  a  de- 
votioncU  group,  in  distinction  from 
a  merely  domestic  or  historical 

Soup.    For  examples  see  under 
oiiY  Family. 

Sacra  Famiglia.  See  Holy  Fam- 
ily. 

Sacra,  Via.    See  Vla.  Sacra. 

Sacrament.  See  Dispute  of  the 
Sacuament. 


Sacraments. 

HENTS. 


See  Seven  Sacsa- 


Sacred   and    Profane   I«ove.     A 

well-known  picture  by  Titian 
(1477-1676).  In  the  Palazzo  Bor- 
ghese,  Rome. 

4^  "  Out  of  Venice,  there  is  nothing 
of  Titian's  to  compare  to  his  Sacred  ana 
Profane  Love.  Description  can  g^ve  no 
idea  of  the  consummate  beauty  of  this 
oomposltion."  Eaton, 


"The  Ssered  and  Proftuie  Love 
by  Titian  is  still  another  masterpiece 
of  the  same  spirit.  A  beautiful  wo< 
roan  dressed  appears  by  the  side  of 
another  naked.  By  their  side  is  a  sculp- 
tured fountain,  and  behind  them  a 
broad  landscape  of  a  blue  tone  with 
warm  patches  of  earth  Intersected  by 
the  darks  of  sombre  forests,  and  in  the 
distance  the  sea ;  two  cavaliers  are  vls« 
ible  In  the  background,  also  a  spire 
and  a  town.  .  .  .  The  eye  passes  from 
the  simple  tones  of  that  ample  and 
healthy  flesh  to  the  rich  subdued  tints 
of  the  landscape,  as  the  ear  passes  from 
a  melody  to  its  accompaniment." 

Taintt  Trans. 

Sacred  College.  A  name  given  to 
the  body  of  cardinals  or  princes 
of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  the  Sacred  Collece  assem- 
bling in  conclave,  whicli  elects  a 
new  pope  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  holy  see. 

Saored  Mount.  See  Moks  Saceb 
and  Monte  Sacro. 

Saored  Way.    See  Via  Sacra. 

Sacrament.  St.    See  St.    Sacr^- 

MENT. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  1.  A  fresco 
by  Raphael  Sanzjo  (1483-1620), 
in  the  Stanza  of  the  Heliodorua, 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

2.  A  picture  by  Da^id  Teniers 
the  Younger  (1()10-16U4  ?),  the  Bel- 
gian yenre-paJnter. 

Saoro  (or  Santo)  Eremo.  A  col- 
lection of  24  hennitages,  estal>- 
lished  by  Saint  Roniualdo  near 
the  convent  of  Caraaldoli  in  Italy. 
The  rules  and  observances  of  the 
hermitage  are  strict  and  severe. 

4^  "  Here  [atCamaldoH]  we  passed 
the  ni((ht,  and  next  momlnir  rode  up  by 
the  steep  traverses  to  the  Bnnto  Eremo, 
where  Saint  liomualdo  lived  and  estab- 
lished 

de'  taccntlcenobitl  il  coro, 

I/arcane  penitenze,  ed  i  dlglunl 

A I  Camsldoll  sue. 

The  Sremo   la  a  city  of  hermits, 
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doiiiiu"(theliouae  of  CatheHns 

the  bride  of  Christ). 

^^k"" 

Ihrouifboul   luity   before   her  deub; 
.i«l  Ao  hou»  (fom  *blcb  .be  -eut 

lonb  10   pniub.  mod    hnl  tbe   lick, 
mid  minfurt  plmiDcurlcken  vntcbe* 
whom  kl[b  mDdkin  bad  left  alone  (a                              , 

^^B,<Dd 

^■called 

dt.:,  w«  knowD  uid  wrll-flored  bjr                           ' 
■II  ber  cJUieni.    From  tbe  moment  of 
brr  duib,  It  becBnie.  wd  hu  cunUaued 

^^■d  or  It 

^Rtuw 

Thit  u-  sunt  CitnennB  ball  7.                                          ^^^H 

^■nrprlM 

Frit  on  111  noon  hrriwHin^innn,                                    ^^^H 

^■oDk.who 

And  llie  llTe  llyl.l  ul  airy  InTe                                                       ^^^H 

^■nbrfDH, 

■bow  It  b/ 

St.  CeoiUv    A  picture  hj  Domo-                          ^^^H 

RjThenn^' 

nlco  Zamnleii.  called  Domenichl-                           j^^^l 

no  {1S81-1541).    In   the  Louvce.                           ^^^^| 

Puri».     Another  upon  the  uune                                ^^^H 

b  !>"«   h,-r 

Bubjoct  tiy  this  niinter.  lormrriy                           ^^^H 
in  the  Palaxxo  BoiKheBe,  Rome,                           ^^^^M 

b.  I  wu  jii 

is   DOW   in   Lansdowtle   Ilouse,                           ^^^^H 

1«.™, 

■  vbfel.  In  Iho 

Bt.  Cecilia.    A  iricture  hj   Carlo                           ^^^| 

i'lirCiutol 
Ten  fouDd  on 

Dolce  (I616-168n).     In  the  Dres-                               .^^^H 

Hen  Oallerf.    There  are  sercTal                           .^^^H 

eonnnl.    The 

repetltlnns  of  this  picture  in  oth-                          ^^^^^1 

^^m 

at.  Cecilia.     A  celebrated   altar-                          ^^^H 

picture  1)f  Hagiliarl  Sanilo  (14)13-                             J^^^^^H 
1520),  reprcsenlluR  St.  CecllU.  as                         ^^^^H 

)■•  XartlniaM. 

■&1KM)!   In 

the  centre,  with  two  saints  on                            ^^^^B 
each  side,  iaslmmenta  of  seculnr                           ^^^^1 

ty,   LoDdon. 

miiKie,  the  pipe,  the  flute,  fitc,                           ^^^^H 

OM    OF    St. 

her  leet.  she  herself  raising  her                           j^^^H 
GTCB  to  the  snitclH  In  the  clouds                               ^^^^H 

einrlcb  Karl 

alioTe,  and  apparently  tislenlni;                           ^^^^H 

0.  which  hns 

to  the  heavenly  song.    This  pic-                           ^^^H 

ngh  enRrai-- 

ture  wan  orlRlnallT  panted  lor                           ^^^^^H 

1    th«    Mint 

the  church  of  San  Glnrannl-in-                           ^^^^^1 

Iilonte.  near  Boloi^a,  Italy,  and                           i^^^H 

is  now  in  the  eal1<^r}' "'  that  city.                           ^^^^H 

Raphael's  orl)(innl   drawtaj;   for                           '^^^^^| 

&,s 

Antonio,  is  hlKbly  admired.                                    ^^^H 

n-"The  mox  R'lebnlrd   of  the                               ^^^H 

■DUB,  Italv. 

modrm  npreorntMlona  of  St.  Ci-cllla,                               J^^^^^ 

SA.ti 

■a  psironeuoTiniiile.  Ii  Iht  pIcIDra  by                              J^^^^H 
1tap1>ul.pidnli.ilbyhlm  fir  IhialMr-                              *^^^^l 
piece  or  bet  etanpcl  In  the  ehnreh  of                               ^^^^1 

li;".s:".riiss;iSiS3x:         ^M 

bh   /or   her 

I    deroUoQ. 

J^^33olfft   It    800  year.   ■ 

■  ^^  |«  ^JC*4  iUld   too    dAIDp    ftj 

g™iitl«.   IntarwdDg   vol 
fCiatla  NkM  erect  obuillns 

FSlfl«d>  >!u»n.  Ihi^lr  buL__ 

^m^  air  li«li»   ™wi  their   len 

iLiid  A^r  Mt  bnrc.  .  .  .  Tbf 

■■—  ■-  -ul  off  In  one  or  lno 

n  (ubjcet  u>  dropiT, 


It  ftrt"'^'.  i^nftoim-i  Tram, 


Wells.      A    place     ot 

^^ JUt  (ot  (he  populace,  ( 

Iba  banlcB  of  the  New  River  at. 
lUlnnton,  England.  It  contafL. 
■  Dedldiial  anring,  of  much  re- 
pdU  in  ol'l  nines.  Tho  pnblic 
^HlM  on  the  place  la  repreaented 
lalbe  backcTound  ol  Hofmrth's 
^ntof  "  Evening."    The  sice  is 


atdtor'B  WeUs  Theatre.  One  of 
11m  oldest  theatres  la  Lonilon, 
named  trom  a  mineral  spring  in 
the  neighborhood.  Tlie  presoni 
boOH  vat  creeled  In  ITM,  snil 
iwbnllt  In  18Tfi-TT.    See  Sadler'b 


Bt-Asnea.  A  well-known  irictnn 
by  Andrea  del  Suto  (U86-im 
Id  the  cathedral  at  Piia,  Ita^. 


It.  Alban'a  Abbej,  An  andctf 
monutia  eslabliihment  In  On 
vicinity  of  SL  Albans,  In  Hart- 
fordahiTB,  Bnj^and.  It  wh  onca 
the  wealthleat  and  moat  brilUut 
ot  all  the  religioBB  bonaaa  tt 
Great  Britsin.  It  is  now  reatond. 


^^*'Tbo  flurrlvlng  niDMepnrrj 
more  Jmposlng  ttote  of  Ibc  udc 
nia^it1crnu>  ibiin  Ucliow,  or  Fob 


the  maiinolelun  ot  Hadrian,  e 

Gdb;  him  afl Ills  tamilTtomb,^ 
lost  imperial  niche  in  the  matut- 
leum  ot  AiigustuN  Ijarlna  bcsi 
occupied  by  the  sshea  otNem. 
It  derlvei  Its  present  name  tram 
the  Church  tradition,  that  nbUa 
Gregory  the  Great  w«a  leadings 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  with  tka 
object  ot  offering  tip  a  soleina 
service  to  arert  the  plagne  which 
followed  the  Inundation  ot  SW, 
there  appeared  to  him  ft  vtsfon  of 
the  Archangel  Mtchiiet  standliK 
—  the  sammtt  ot  tlie 


memory  ot  this  Tision,  L 

chape]  on  the  summit;  txit  thli 
wan  afterwords  replaced  by  l 
statue  of  the  archsngel.  TheUi- 
lorv  of  this  fortress  during  lbs 
Middle  Ages  Is  almost  the  hlitoiy 
of  the  city  Itaelt  dnrinf;  that  pe- 
riod. It  has  suffered  much  trotn 
siege  and  mutilations,  and  is  noir 
but  the  skeleton  of  the  ancient 
mauBoleani  of  the  emperors.  Ths 
tomb  of  Hailrian  is  thought  to 
have  been  first  liimed  Into  a  fo> 
treaa  about  A.D.  133, -~In  the  tiina 
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of  Honorius.  Merivale  speaks  of 
the  effort  of  imagination  required 
to  tranHform  the  present  scarred 
and  shaneless  bulk  into  the 
"graceful  pile  which  rose  col- 
umn upon  column,  surmounted 
by  a  gilded  dome  of  span  almost 
unrivalled;"  and  P*rocopius  says 
of  the  original  mausoleum,  In 
the  sixth  century,  that  it  was 
built  of  Parian  marble,  the  square 
blocks  fitting  closely  without 
cement;  that  it  had  four  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone's  throw  in 
length,  and  rising  above  the 
wafls  of  the  city,  while  on  the 
summit  were  statues  of  men  and 
horses,  of  admirable  workman- 
ship. The  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
has  often  served  as  a  prison,  and 
part  of  it  is  now  so  used.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  was  confined  here, 
and  the  pretended  cell  of  Beatrice 
Cenci  is  shown  by  the  custode. 
For  an  account  of  the  celebrated 
display  of  fireworks  formerly  ex- 
hibited from  the  castle  at  Easter, 
see  GiRANDOLA.  See  Bridge  of 
St.  Angelo. 


'  No  building  in  the  world  has 
probably  lived  through  a  more  eventful 
existence,  and  none,  if  there  were 
tongues  in  stones,  could  tell  a  tale  of 
more  varied  interest.'* 

Gtorge  S.  HlUard. 


"  This  proad  fabric  is  an  in- 
stance how  completely  vanity  defeats 
Its  own  ends.  It  was  destined  by  Ha- 
drlan  to  hold  his  remains  forever.  Had 
he  chosen  a  more  humble  monument, 
bis  imperial  du«t  might  probably  still 
have  remained  undisturbed.  As  it  is, 
bis  ashes  are  long  since  scattered,  his 
very  name  has  passed  away,  and  the 
place  which  was  destined  to  be  sacred 
to  the  greatest  of  the  dead  now  serves 
for  the  punishment  of  the  vilest  of  the 
living."  C.  A.  Eaton. 

Tom  to  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd 

on  high. 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Efrypt's  piles, 
Cnlotsal  copyint  of  deformity. 
Whose  traveird  phantasy  from  the  far 

Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  gisnts,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome !  liow 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  hugr  design  which  sprung 

from  »acli  a  birth !  Byron. 

Think  als4i  whether  thou  hast  known  no 
PabUe  Quacks,  on  far  higher  scale  than 
this,  whom  a  C<utU  qf  at.  Angelo  could 


never  get  hold  of ;  and  how,  as  Kmperon, 
Chancellors  (having  found  much  fitter 
machinery),  they  could  run  their  Qnack« 
career;  and  make  whole  khigdoms,  whole 
continents.  Into  one  huge  Egyptian  Lodge, 
and  Mueeze  supplies,  uf  money  or  blood, 
trom  It  at  discretion  ?  CariyU* 

'  The  cannon  of  St.  Angelo, 

And  chanting  priest  and  clanging  bell. 
And  beat  of  drum  and  bugle  blow. 
Shall  greet  thy  coming  well  I 

WhiUier, 

St.  Angelo,  Bridge  of .  See  Bridge 
OF  St.  Akgblo. 

St.  Anna.  A  picture  by  Bartholo- 
mew Zeitblom  (b.  1410-1400),  a 
German  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

St.  Anna  (and  the  Virsin).  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1620),  in  the  Louvre, 
at  Paris.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  only  executed  from 
a  cartoon  by  Leonardo. 

St.  Anne's.  Of  several  churches 
of  this  name  in  London,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  noted  is  that 
in  Soho,  finished  in  1686. 

Kettles  snd  pans. 

Say  the  bells  at  St.  Ann's. 

Mother  Ooo$e. 

St.  Anthony.  See  Temptation 
OF  St.  Anthony. 

St.  Antoine,  Rue.  A  street  in 
Paris  which  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  every  revolution. 
This  wide  and  irregular  street 
leads  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  to  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, where  the  Bastille  formerly 
stood,  beyond  which  it  continues 
as  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine. 

St.  Antoine.  See  Fauboubo  St. 
Antoine. 

St.  Antony.  An  ancient  Coptic 
monastery  in  the  Eastern  Desert 
of  Egypt,  and  the  principal  one  in 
the  country. 

St.  Augustine  and  his  Mother. 
A  picture  by  Ary  Scheffer  (171)6- 
1868). 

St.  Barbara.  A  grand  altar-piece  by 
Jacopo  Pal  ma,  called  Palma  Veo- 
chio  (1480?-1648?),  in  the  church 
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of  Santa  Maria  Formosa  at  Yen- 
ice,  Italj. 


"  8ho  it  no  saint,  but  a  bloom> 
ing  voung  girl,  tho  must  attractive  and 
lovable  that  one  con  Imagine."  - 

Taine,  Trans. 

St.  Bartholomew's  HotpitaL  The 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
London.  It  is  in  Smithfield,  and 
was  originally  ivirt  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  in 
1102  by  Rahero.  The  hospital  es- 
caped the  Great  Fire  in  1066,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  much 
enlarged.  St.  Bartholomew's  en- 
joys an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
medical  school. 

St.  BasiL  A  famous  church  in 
Moscow,  Russia,  built  during  the 
reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  It 
consists  of  an  agglomeration  of 
towers  each  enclosing  a  chapel, 
so  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  saints  have  their  shrines 
under  one  roof. 


••  What  in  It?  A  church,  a  pa- 
vilioii,  or  nn  ImmcnBc  tuv?  All  the 
colon  of  the  rninbuw,  afl  the  forms 
and  corahinationfl  which  Htral||rht  and 
curved  llnt'H  r:m  produce,  are  here 
compounded.  It  Mecinfl  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  nomo  nrchitectunil  kaleidoscope, 
in  which  tho  muHt  liicontcruous  thini(s 
asflume  a  certain  order  and  system,  for 
surely  such  another  bewildering  piio 
does  not  0x1  rtt.  ll  iit  not  beatrtiful;  for 
beauty  requires  at  least  a  suggestion 
of  symmetry,  and  here  tlic  idea  of  pro. 

}>ortion  or  adaptation  is  wholly  lost, 
^feither  is  it  oflcnslve;  because  the 
maze  of  colors,  in  which  red,  green, 
and  gold  predominate,  attracts  and  ca- 
joles the  eye.  ...  I  cannot  better  de- 
scribe this  sintrular  (Structure  than  by 
calling  it  the  Apotheosis  of  Chimneys.*' 

Bayard  Taylor. 

St.  Bavon.  A  cathedral  in  Ghent, 
Belgium,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 

,  churche^s,  containing  celebrated 
works  of  art ;  in  particular,  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Lamb,'*  by 
Hubert  and  John  Van  £yck. 

Toll!  Rfilanrt.  toll! 
In  old  St.  Biipon't  tower, 
At  midnight  h'Mir, 
The  great  bell  Roland  spoke! 

Toll !  UoUnd.  toll  \ 
Not  now  In  old  Sf.  Bumn't  tower- 
Not  now  a'  midniuht  hmir  — 
Not  now  from  Klver  Scheldt  toZuvder2>e, 
But  here,  —  this  side  ibo  sea ! 

T.  niton. 


St.  Bernard.  See  Hospice  or  Br. 
Bkrnabd  and  Vuiok  op  St.  Beb- 

NARD. 

St.  Botolph'a.  A  weH-knovn 
choich  in  Aldersgate,  London. 

At  Saint  BottOpHe^  and  Satnt  Aane  of 
BuckstoDe; 

Praying  to  them  to  pnnr  ibr 
Unto  the  blessed  TrinltM. 

St.  Bride's.  A  church  at  the  foot 
of  Fleet  Street,  London.  *It  was 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  after  tho  Great 
Fire  of  1GG6.  DwcHers  in  London 
are  fond  of  the  bells  of  St.  Bride's. 
The  old  church  contained  tbo 
craves  of  Wynkin  de  Worde, 
Sackville  the  poet,  Lovelace,  Sir 
Richard  Baker.  John  Milton 
lodged  in  the  churchyard  of  St 
Bride,  and  here  wrote  several  of 
his  treatises,  and  in  defence  of 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  com- 
posed his  sonnet  beginning,  — 

"  Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  ftrmt-" 

Tiichardson  the  novelist  was  bur- 
ied in  the  present  church. 

St.  Callxtus,  Catacomb  of.  Se« 
Catacomu  ot  St.  Calixti's. 

St.  Catherine.  A  Greek  convent 
situated  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia. 
It  is  said  to  have  l>een  founded 
by  the  Einporor  Justinian,  and 
contains  interesting  MS.  and  oth- 
er relics. 

JKT-  "  Thonjrh  the  .Interior  prwrtrt* 
a^criK'of  tlio  inoMt  hopi'li'M  r«»nfu»ion 
when    looko«l    down    upon    from  tV.« 
mieM-cbambord,  there  i-*  not  wantinKt 
certain    quaint     nicturpitqncneM   And 
charm,  wiiich  In  iieiirhtened  In  iiprin? 
bv  the  briifht  green   c»f  ibe  trclliv^l 
vincH.    Two  tier*  of  loo|ib(>ti>ii  are  rti'l 
vlclble  In  tbe  w»*Rt  wall :  nn<i  nomcffW 
of  tbe  v.iultji  and  arcbes  wit  bin  remnin 
intnct,  but  tbey  are  for  tho  inont  part 
broken  down,  nnd  filk-d  with  nil  man- 
ner of  filth.     Over,  nlwve,  and  within 
them  are  tbe  buildintrH  of  after  lu(e*« 
moitqueit.  chupeln,  bakerieit,  dintilW- 
ies.  and  MtableM,  ruiine  tbomM-lve»  vvno 
to  ruin,  and  Hervint;  na  found.ilii>ni>  f»r 
ptill  later  erect ioni*  of  mud  and  t^nn- 
dried  brick»,  which  are  daily  nddinjf 
their  mite  to  the  ireneral  confui«ion.  The 
quadrangle    in    now  completely  llllod 
with  buildintrii;    and    tbrnuKh   ihcio, 
turning  and  twitting  In  every  dlrecUuDi 
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now  Mcendinff,  now  deteendlng,  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  tun,  or 
paMing  through  dark  tunneU,  la  a  per- 
fect labyrinth  of  narrow  paMoges.'^ 

C.  W,  WiUon, 


**  M.  SeeUen  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake  in  calling  the  convent  by  the 
name  of  St.  Catherine.  It  ie  dedicated 
tb  the  Tranafiguration,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it,  the  Metamorphosis,  and 
not  to  St.  Catherine,  whose  relics  are 
only  preserved  here."        BurckhanU. 


"  Before  we  went,  we  called 
this  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  as 
everybody  does.  We  had  read  of  it 
under  that  name,  and  seen  that  name 
under  every  print  of  the  place  that  had 
come  before  our  eyes.  Our  surprise 
was  therefore  great  when  a  monk,  who 
had  taken  the  vows  twenty  years  before, 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  it  by 
that  name.  Being  asked  whether  the 
convent  had  nothing  to  do  with  St. 
Catherine,  he  replied,  only  by  the 
bones  of  a  hcrraltess  named  Catherine, 
having  been  found  on  the  mountain 
above  the  convent  which  bears  her 
name.  Perplexed  by  thio,  I  was  yet 
more  surprised  when  I  observed  a  little 
Catherine-wheel  rudely  carved  over 
one  of  the  posterns;  antl  a  picture  of 
the  saint,  leaning  on  her  wheel,  in  the 
library,  with  her  name  at  length.  In 
the  chapel  ah»o  her  relics  lio  in  state, 
—  those  bones  which  were  found  on 
the  mountain-top,  and  were  brought 
hither  by  the  monks  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  convent.  The 
monk,  however,  stuck  to  his  declara- 
tion that  the  convent  had  no  connec- 
tion with  St.  Catherine." 

Mi%a  Jfartineau. 

St.  Catherine.  1.  A  picture  bv 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 
See  also  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherixr  and  Marbiaqb  of 
St.  Cathkrine. 

2.  A  picture  by  Heinrich  Karl 
Anton  Miicke  (b.  ISOfi),  which  has 
become  popular  through  engrav- 
ings. It  represents  the  saint 
borne  by  four  angels  over  sea  and 
land  to  Mount  Sinai. 


**Thc  floating  onward  move- 
ment of  the  group  is  very  beautiftilly 
expressed.**  Mrs.  Jameaon. 

St.  Catherine's  House.  A  house 
still  standing  in  Sienna,  Italy, 
and  distingtiiHhod  as  the  resi- 
dence of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 
(1347-1380),  remarkable  for  her 
fervent   charity   and    devotion. 


Over  the  doorway  is  inscribed  in 

Sold,  "  Sposse  Cliristi  Katharinse 
omus  *'  (the  house  of  Catherine 
the  bride  of  Christ). 


"  Her  fame  was  universal 
throughout  Italy  before  her  death; 
and  the  house  from  which  she  went 
forth  to  preach,  and  heal  the  sick, 
and  comfort  plague-stricken  wretches 
whom  kith  and  kin  had  left  alone  to 
die,  was  known  and  well-beloved  by 
all  her  citizens.  From  the  moment  of 
her  death,  it  became,  and  has  continued 
to  be,  the  object  of  superstitious  vener- 
ation to  thousands.**  Sj/mondt, 

And  the  house  midway  banpinfr  see 
That  saw  Saint  Catherine  bodily. 
Felt  on  its  floors  her  sweet  feet  move, 
And  the  live  light  of  fiery  love 
Bum  ttoxn  her  beautiful,  strsnfteface. 

8te%mbwmt. 

St.  Cecilia.  A  picture  by  Dome- 
nico  Zampieri,  called  Domenichi- 
no  (1581-1641).  In  the  Louvre, 
Paris.  Another  upon  the  same 
subject  by  this  painter,  formerly 
in  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  Rome, 
is  now  in  Lansdowne  House, 
London. 

St.  Cecilia.  A  picture  by  Carlo 
Dolce  (1616-1686).  In  the  Dres- 
den Gallery.  There  are  several 
repetitions  of  this  picture  in  oth- 
er places. 

St.  Cecilia.  A  celebrated  altar- 
picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  representing  St.  Cecilia,  as 
patroness  of  music,  standing  in 
the  centre,  with  two  saints  on 
each  side,  instruments  of  secular 
music,  the  pipe,  the  tiute,  etc., 
lying  broken  and  scattered  at 
lier  feet,  she  herself  raising  her 
eves  to  the  angels  in  the  clouds 
above,  and  apparently  listening 
to  the  heavenly  song.  This  pic- 
ture was  originally  painted  for 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni-in- 
Monte,  near  Bologna,  Italy,  and 
is  now  in  the  gallery  of  that  city. 
Raphael's  original  drawing  for 
this  picture,  engraved  by  Marc 
Antonio,  is  highly  admired. 


"The  most  celebrated  of  the 
modem  representations  of  f^t.  Cecilia, 
as  patroness  of  music,  is  the  picture  by 
Raphael,  painted  by  him  for  the  altar- 

giece  of  ner  chapel  in  the  church  of 
an  Oiovanni-in-Monte,  near  Bologna. 
Bhe  stands  in  the  centre,  habited  in  a 
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rich  robe  of  golden  tint,  aimI  her  hidr 
confined  bv  a  band  of  Jewels.  In  her 
hand  she  beara  a  small  organ,  —  but 
seems  about  tu  drop  It  as  she  looks  up, 
listtining  with  ecstatic  ezpresdon  to  a 
group  of  angels,  who  are  singing  above. 
Scattered  and  broken  at  her  feet,  lie 
the  instruments  of  secular  music,  the 
pipe,  flute,  tabor,  etc.  To  the  right  of 
tit.  (?ccilia  stands  St.  Paul,  leaning  on 
his  sword ;  behind  him  is  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  eagle  at  his  feet ; 
to  the  left,  in  fh>nt,  the  Magdalene,  as 
already  described :  and  behind  her  St. 
Auguvtinc.  ...  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds 
has  given  us  a  parody  of  this  nunous 
pictuiv.  In  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Billlng- 
tou ;  but,  instead  of  the  organ,  ho  has 
placed  a  music-book  in  her  hands,  a 
change  which  showed  both  his  taste 
and  ills  Judgment,  and  lent  to  the  bor. 
rowed  ngure  an  original  significance. 
It  g:ivc  occasion  also  to  the  happy  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  singer  by  llaydn. 
*  What  have  you  done?  *  said  he  to  Sir 
Joiihua  '  '  you  have  made  her  listening 
to  the  nngcls :  you  should  have  repre- 
sented the  angels  listening  to  h^r I*" 

Mr».  Jameson, 

Th4>re  am  five  saints  there,  side  by  side. 
who  in  no  wiMo  concern  ur.  but  whose  ex- 
istence Jh  so  perfect  that  wo  wl»h  the  pic- 
ture could  continue  forever 

Ooethe,  TVofu. 

St.  Cecilia.  A  picture  by  Van  Eyck 
(13nr)-142r>).  in  the  museum  at 
Berlin,  PruBsia. 

St.  Christopher.  A  large  altar- 
piece  hy  Ilans  Mcmling  (d.  1410). 
the  Flemi.«»h  painter,  executed  for 
AVillem  Moreel,  and  bearing  date 
14«4.  It  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Academy  at  Bruges,  lielgiimi. 

'.St.  Christopher.  A  picture  bvHans 
Mcmling  (d.  1495),  the  Flemish 
painter.  Erroneously  called  Al- 
t)ert  Diircr.  It  is  now  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  seat,  Hol- 
ker  Hall,  Lancashire. 

.St.  Christopher.  A  gigantesque 
fresco  painting  by  Mateo  Perez 
de  Alesio  (d.  HiOO).  "  Tlie  figure 
of  the  saint  is  «33  feet  high,  and 
his  leg  is  three  feet  across  the 
calf.**  In  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
Spain. 

St.  Chrysostom.  An  altAr-pictnre 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo  (1485- 
1547).  In  the  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni Crisostomo,  at  Venice, 
Italy. 


St.  Clament-Danes.  A  church  fai 
London,  built  under  the  lnpe^ 
vision  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(163^1723).  Strype  derive*  the 
name  of  St.  Clement  Danes  from 
the  account  tiiat  when  the  Danbb 
people  were  expelled  by  Alfred 
in  886,  those  who  had  manied 
English  women  were  allowed  to 
remain  here.  Stow,  however, 
tells  how  the  body  of  Harold,  die 
illegitimate  son  of  King  Cannte, 
was  exhumed  from  Westminster 
by  the  Intimate  Hardicanute. 
and  cast  mto  the  Thames,  and 
how  it  was  afterwards  recovered 
by  a  fisherman,  and  buried  npo& 
this  spot. 


**  We  psM  fWnn  the  open  Fliot 
where  8t.  Clcment-Daneestande,— ooe 
of  the  mo0t  Dutch-like  »potB  in  London, 
to  which  idea  the  quaint  and  rather  ele- 
gant tower  Icndu  itaelf.  To  hear  itf 
[chimes,  not  at  midnight,  but  on  lome 
December  evening,  wncn  the  steeple  It 
projected  on  a  coid  blue  backgronnd, 
while  you  can  sec  the  shadows  of  the 
ringers  in  the  bell-tower,  is  a  pictor- 
esque  feeling.  They  fling  out  tbeir 
Janglings  more  wildly  than  any  peal  in 
London :  they  are  nearer  the  ground, 
and  the  hurly-burly  is  melodlon* 
enough.  Those  tones  the  Doctor  often 
beard  in  Qough  Sauare  and  Bolt  Conrt; 
and  inside  he  hna  his  favorite  sest,  to 
this  day  reverentlv  marked  by  a  plate 
and  inscription.  Yet  6t.  Clement's  ii 
in  a  precarious  condition,  and  when  the 
Law  Courts  are  completed  its  fate  will 
be  decided.'*  FUMgerald, 


"The  church  of  St,  ChinnU 
in  the  Strand,  is  dedicated  to  this  saint 
ret.  Clement].  The  device  of  the  par- 
ish is  an  anchor,  which  the  beadles  and 
other  officials  wear  on  their  buttons, 
etc.,  and  wliich  also  surmounts  the 
weathercock  on  the  steeple.  To  choose 
the  anchor — the  pymbol  of  stability— 
for  a  weathercock,  appears  strangely 
absurd  till  we  know  the  reai>on.  There 
arc  in  England  47  churches  dedicated 
to  St.  Clement."  Jfra.  Jameton. 

That  Church  of  St.  Clemfnt  Dmn, 
where  Johnson  still  tK>rfAt>l»e(l  In  the  era 
of  Voltaire,  is  to  me  a  venerable  place. 

CVrr/|rZe. 

How  Pamnel  Johnsnn.  In  the  era  of  Vol- 
tsire,  can  piirtfV  and  fortify  his  s<ml.  and 
hold  real  communion  with  the  Iliirhect, 
"In  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Ikmen* 
this  too  stands  all  unfolded  in  hiii  Blofn«- 
phy.  and  Is  among  the  moat  UrachinR  and 
memorable  things  there.  Carif/U> 
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Where  the  tkix  colannt  of  St.  Cltment 
staiid. 


tbeStnuul. 
Orannee  and  lemflo*. 


Wlioee  stnitened  boands  eneroftoh  qpon 

Gay. 

nmt  and  lemflo*. 
Sajr  the  bells  of  St.  ClemenVi. 

Mother  Ooom. 

St.  Clement's  WelL  This  holy 
well  in  the  Strand,  London,  was 
much  resorted  to  hy  the  youth 
of  the  city  in  the  reif^  of  Henry 
IL  A  pump  now  stands  on  the 
spot. 

St.  Cloud.  A  ma^ificent  royal 
residence  in  France,  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Seine.  The  chftteau  contains 
several  suites  of  rooms,  which 
are  highly  ornamented  with  Gob- 
elin tapestry,  paintings,  statues, 
and  mosaics.  Its  history  is  close- 
ly connected  with  that  of  the 
French  monarchs.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Cleodald,  a  grandson 
of  Clovis,  who  escaped  assassin- 
ation by  concealing  himself  in  a 
liermitage  in  the  woods  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  The  palace 
commands  a  most  lovely  pros- 
pect, and  the  adjoining  park  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty.  St. 
Cloud  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  Niipoleon  I.  In  October,  1870, 
the  French  destroyed  it  by  shells 
from  Mont  Val^rien,  that  it  might 
not  serve  to  shelter  the  Prussians. 

Tber  rcKembled  those  loathaome  slan- 
dere  which  Ooldimlth,  and  other  alijcct 
libellen  of  the  Mune  cImr,  were  In  the 
habit  or  publiBhlnff  about  Bonaparte,  how 
he  hired  a  Ktcnadier  to  shoot  Desaaix  at 
Marenvo.  how  he  filled  3t.  Cloud  with  all 
the  polluUone  of  Capre«.  Maeaulay. 

Soft  spread  the  southern  summer  night 

Her  veil  of  darksome  blue ; 
Ten  thousand  stars  combined  to  Ught 

The  terrace  of  8t.  Cloud, 
The  erening  breezes  gentljr  sighed. 

Like  breath  of  lorer  true. 
Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 

And  wreck  of  sweet  at.  Clomi,    Boott. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Beads.  These 
beads  are  portions  of  the  fossil- 
ized remains  of  animals,  called 
crenoids.  They  consist  of  a  series 
of  flat  plates  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  each  piece,  through 
which  they  may  be  strung  like  a 
rosary.  They  are  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  island  of  Lindisfame; 
and  the  legend  is,  that  in  violent 


storms,  on  dark  nights,  St.  Cnth- 
bert  used  to  sit  on  a  rock  in  the 
spray  and  mist,  and  with  another 
rock  forge  these  beads;  and  after 
the  storm  the  shore  was  f  oimd  to 
be  strewn  with  them. 

On  a  rock,  by  Llndisfknie, 

St.  Cuthbert  alts,  and  tolls  to  frame 

The  sea-born  beads  that  boar  his  name: 

Such  tales  had  Whltbv's  flMhcrs  told. 

And  said  they  mlRlit  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  hU  anvU  sound ; 

A  deadened  clang, —a  huge  dim  form. 

Seen  but,  and  heard,  when    gatherbi 

storm 
And  night  were  closing  round. 

ScotVt  ItarmUm. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Shrine.  See 
Shbihe  of  St.  Cuthrebt. 

St.  Denis,  Abbey  Church  of.  A 
religious  edifice  in  St.  Denis, 
France,  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions, and  celebrated  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  monarchs  of  France 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  has 
sufifered  much  from  the  revolu- 
tions and  wars  which  have  swept 
over  France,  but  the  restorations 
which  it  has  recently  undergone 
entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  most 
splendid  Gothic  edifices  in  the 
world.  The  present  church  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  here  was  the 
burial-place  of  St.  Denis,  and 
here  in  very  early  times  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey  was  founded. 

St.  Denis  du  Marais.  See  St. 
Sac&^ment. 

St.  Denis,  Forte.  See  Pobtb  St. 
Dexis. 

St.  Denis,  Rue.  One  of  the  ancient 
streets  of  Paris.  According  to 
tradition,  St.  Denis  frequently 
passed  over  the  old  chanss€e,  and 
the  street  is  supposed  to  have 
been  so  named  in  his  memory. 


"Thence  we  turned  into  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  which  is  one  of  the  old- 
est streets  in  Paris,  and  is  said  to  havo 
been  first  marked  out  by  the  track  of 
the  saint's  footsteps,  where,  after  his 
martyrdom,  he  walked  along  it,  with 
his  head  under  his  arm,  in  quest  of  a 
burial'place.  This  legend  may  account 
for  any  crookedness  of  the  street ;  for 
it  could  not  reasonably  be  asked  of  a 
headless  man  that  he  should  walk 
straight.''  Uawthome. 
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Jdr  "  The  rtroet  which  we  enter,  thnt 
of  the  Faubourg  Bt.  Denis,  presents  a 
■tranec  contrast  to  the  dark  uniformity 
of  a  London  street,  where  every  thing, 
in  the  dingy  and  smoky  atmosphere, 
looks  as  tliough  it  were  pointed  in 
India-ink.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
thousand  times  more  life  and  color. 
Before  you,  sliining  in  the  sun,  is  a 
long  gUHtening  line  of  guttert  —  not  a 
▼erv  pleasing  object  In  a  city,  but  in 
a  picture  invaluable.  On  each  side  are 
houses  of  uU  dimensions  and  hues; 
some  but  of  one  story,  some  as  high  as 
the  Tower  of  Bal>el.  From  these  the 
haberdashers  (and  this  is  their  favorite 
street)  flaunt  long  strips  of  gaudy  cali- 
coes, which  give  a  strange  ^r  oi  rude 
gayety  to  the  street.  Oay  wine-shops, 
painted  red,  and  smartly  decorated 
with  vines  and  gilded  railings,  are 
filled  with  workmen  taking  their  morn- 
ing's draught.  That  gloomy-looking 
prison  on  your  right  u  a  prison  for 
women."  Thackeray. 

St.  Dolough.  A  famous  wonder- 
working well  and  pilgrim-resort 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ire- 
laud. 

St.  Dunstan's.  Two  churches  in 
London  of  this  name,  one  kno^vn 
as  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  the 
otlier  as  St.  Duustan's-in-the- 
"West.  Both  the  existing  churches 
are  of  modern  construction.  The 
clock  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Dunstan*8-in-tho-West  was  one  of 
the  sights  of  London.  Above 
tlie  dial  were  two  wooden  figures 
of  savages  as  large  as  life,  and 
oacrh  striking  with  a  club  the 
quarter-hours  upon  a  bell,  at  the 
same  time  moving  his  head. 

When   lalK>r  and  when  dulness,  club  in 

hand. 
Like   the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstem's 

stand.  Cowper. 

Bt.  Elisius.  A  picture  by  the 
Flemish  painter,  Petrus  Cristus, 
painted  (14410  for  the  Goldsmiths' 
Guildhall,  Antwern,  Belgium. 
Now  in  the  Oppeuiieim  Collec- 
tion at  Cologne,  Germany. 

8t.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  A 
piece  of  sculpture  by  Benjamin 
Akers,  callea  also  Paul  Akers, 
the  American  sculptor  (182r>-1862), 
which  has  been  admired  and 
often  repeated. 

8t.  Slxno.    A  well-known  hill  in 


Naples,  Italy,  on  the  Bommit  of 
wlucb  is  the  celebrated  Caitel 
Sant'  Elmo. 

St.  Elmo.  [ltal.Ca$teiSmU*EbM,] 
The  great  fortress  of  Naples, 
Italy,  built,  in  its  present  fona, 
in  the  sixteenth  centnrr,  by  P^ 
dro  de  Toledo.  It  was  in  former 
times  a  fortification  of  great 
strength,  but  is  incapable  <^  re- 
sisting the  weapons  of  attack 
used  m  modem  warfare. 

The  morrow  after  oar  arrlTal,  In  tht 
afternoone,  we  hired  a  coach  to  csny  m 
about  the  town.  First  we  went  to  tbs 
Ca$tle  qf  St.  Etmo,  built  on  a  rtry  Irifk 
rock,  whence  we  bad  an  intire  prospect 
of  the  whole  Citty.  which  Ijres  in  tbs 
shape  of  a  theatre  open  the  sea  lirhikc 
with  sU  the  circumjacent  Islands.  Tlih 
Fort  is  the  bridle  of  the  whole  ClUr,  snd 
was  well  stor'd  and  garrivMied  with  war 
Uve  Bpanyards.  John  Ertlyn,  UM. 

Naples,  thou  white  sun-lit  citr!  Tb« 
swarms  of  beings  with  song  and  *hoot 
flow  like  streaming  lava  thruuph  tlty 
streets;  wo  liear  the  sound;!;  town  sAcr 
town  winds  like  a  serpent  about  ilie  bar; 
Naples  is  this  seipent's  head,  and  St.  £lm 
the  crown  it  bears. 

Hans  Chriaian  AnAenm. 

St.  Erasmus.  See  Mabtybdom  op 
St.  Erasmus. 

St.  Etienne.  A  monastic  church 
in  Caen,  France,  foimded  bj 
William  the  Conqueror,  and 
dedicated  by  him  in  1077.  It 
contains  the  grave  of  the  king, 
which  has  been  several  tiues 
desi)oiled.  [Called  also  Jb&ayc 
aux.  Jlommes^ 

St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  [St  Ste- 
phen of  the  Mount.]  A  not«d 
church  in  Paris,  France,  situated 
in  the  square  of  the  ntmie,  near 
the  Pantheon.  The  present  build- 
ing  was  befi^un  in  1517,  and  com- 
pleted in  1G26.  The  stylo  is  a 
union  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 
This  church  is  celebrated  for  its 
choir,  pnlpit,  and  the  grave  of 
St.  Genoveva. 

I  wandered  throuch  the  haunts  of  men, 

Pn>m  Boulevard  to  Qaui, 
Till  lYownirig  o'er  St.  £titnne. 

The  Pantheon's  shadow  lay.     IMma- 

I  used  very  often,  when  coming  boms 
from  my  momlnK'a  work  ot  one  of  th« 
public  institutions  of  Tarin.  to  step  in  nl 
the  dear  old  church  of  St.  EtitKM  da 
Mont.  tiolmet. 
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Bt.  Erutaohe.  A  noted  church  in 
Paris,  France,  in  the  Rue  Trains 
It  is  second  only  in  size  to  Notre 
Dame,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the 
richest  parishes  in  the  city.  The 
building  was  begun  in  1532,  and 
flnished  in  1641.  The  style  is 
Gothic  in  the  general  arrance- 
ment,  but  Renaissance  in  the  de- 
tails. A  facade  was  added  on 
the  western  side  in  1752. 

Bt.  Francis.  A  large  altar-picture 
painted  about  1514  for  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  at  Carpi  by  Anto- 
nio Allegri,  surnamed  Correggio 
(1404-1534),  representing  the  Mar 
donna  enthroned  with  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  on 
the  left,  and  on  the  right  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Cath- 
erine.   In  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

St.  Francis.  See  Commiinion  of 
St.  Francis,  Death  of  St. 
Francis,  Ecstasy  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, Miracle  of  Roses  of  St. 
Francis. 

Bt.  Francis  receiving  the  Stig- 
mata. A  small  picture  by  Jan 
van  Eyck  (1370-1441).  Now  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Heytes- 
bury. 

St.  Francis  wedded  to  Poverty. 
A  fresco  painting  by  Giotto  di 
Bondone  (1276-1336T,  the  early 
Italian  painter.  In  the  lower 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  Assisi, 
Italy. 

Bt.  Felicitas.  See  Mabttroom  of 
Santa  FelicitA. 

St.  Oenevidve.   See  Pantheon  (2). 

Bt.  (George.  1.  A  picture  by  Ra- 
phael Sanzio  (1483-1520),  repre- 
senting the  saint  attacking  the 
dragon  with  his  sword,  having 
already  pierced  him  with  a  lance. 
This  picture  has  suffered  some- 
what from  injuries.  It  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  raris. 


"As  for  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  —  from  the  St.  Charge  of  the 
Louvre,  —  Ilaphaers,  —  who  sita  his 
horse  with  the  elegant  tranquillity  of 
one  assured  of  celestial  aid,  down  to 
him  who  '  swings  on  a  sign.postat  mine 
ho8tc8S*8  door' — he  is  our  familiar  ao- 
quaintance.**  Jfrt.  Jameton* 


2.  There  is  another  St.  George 
by  Raphael,  in  which  the  dragon 
'  is  killed  by  the  spear  alone.  It 
was  executed  for  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  intended  by  him  as  a 
present  for  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  consiuered  one  of  the 
most  finished  works  of  Raphael. 
Now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

St.  (George.  A  picture  by  Antonio 
Allegri,  surnamed  Correggio 
(1494-1534),  representing  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  St.  George 
and  other  saints  at  the  sides. 
This  picture  is  noteworthy,  like 
the  St.  Jerome  (q,  r.),  on  account 
of  the  bright  daylight  diffused 
through  it.  In  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. 

St.  (George's.  A  London  church, 
situated  in  Hanover  Square,  fa- 
mous for  the  number  of  aristo- 
cratic weddings  which  have  taken 
place  in  it.  It  is  stated  that  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  marriages 
have  been  solemnized  here  within 
a  single  year. 

St.  George's  Fields.  A  district  be- 
tween Lambeth  and  Southwark 
in  London,  formerly  occupied  for 
political  meetings  and  low  amuse- 
ments. 

Bt.  George's  HalL  A  noted  build- 
ing in  Liverpool,  England,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  including 
a  large  concert-room. 

St.  (George's  Hospital.  At  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  London.  It  was 
originated  in  1733,  and  was  re- 
built in  1831.  This  hospital,  built 
on  the  site  of  Lanesborough 
House,  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  as  a  hospital  for 
sick  and  lame  persons. 

St.  (Germain  des  Prds.  One  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  Paris.  King 
Childebert,  A.D.  550,  founded  the 
abbey  to  which  this  church  was 
loinecl.  St.  Germanus  is  said  to 
have  advised  Childebert  to  found 
this  abbey  in  the  meadows  ipr^ti) 
along  the  Ifeft  bank  of  the  Seine, 
whence  the  name.  Onlv  the 
church  and  part  of  the  abbot's 
house  remain  of  this  celebrated 
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establiiihment,  the  church  being 
the  only  building  of  size  in  the 
Romanesque  style  now  standing 
in  Paris.  Only  a  few  fragments 
remsdn  of  the  original  edmce  of 
Childebert,  in  fact,  nothing  earlier 
than  the  first  of  the  tweuth  cen- 
turv.  Externally  the  church  is 
plain  and  simple,  but  it  lias  been 
decorated  in  a  style  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  original  architec- 
ture. 

MSf  "  Host  of  the  If  erovlngUn  mon> 
archfl  of  France  in  the  ■izth  and  eev- 
cnth  centuries  were  hurled  in  the 
church  of  8t.  Germain ;  hut  their  tomha 
were  rifled  at  the  Revolution,  and  a  few 
only  of  their  monuments  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  St.  I>enls.*' 

Murrajf'i  Handbook, 

St.  (Germain  I'Aaxerrois.  This 
church,  situated  in  the  place  of 
the  same  name,  opi)Oflite  the  east- 
ern facade  of  the  Louvre,  in 
Paris,  was  commenced  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  it-s 
architecture,  its  richly  painted 
'nindows,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  d(;corations.  It  was  the 
bell  of  this  church  that  tolled  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Aug.  24,  1572.  Members  of  the 
royal  family  were  generally  bap- 
tized in  this  church.  It  has  un- 
dergone numerous  additions  and 
restorations. 

St.  Oervais.  A  fine  Gothic  church 
in  Paris,  finished  in  1820.  A  clas- 
sical facade  was  added  to  the 
original  structure  in  KUG.  In  the 
w^indows  of  this  church  is  what 
is  still  the  finest  isflass  in  Paris,  by 
Cousin  and  Pinaigrier.  Scarron, 
the  husband  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  Cr^billon,  and  other  celeb- 
rities of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  buried  here. 

St.  Giles's.  A  celebrated  locality 
in  London,  once  the  resort  of  the 
most  degraded  and  abandoned 
portion  of  the  populace.  It  has 
undergone  great  changes  within 
a  few  years;  churches,  schools, 
and  reformatory  institutions  of 
every  class  having  been  erected. 

49*  "  St.  Oilen  has  been  especially 
venerated  in  BngUnd  and  BcoUaod.  In 


1117,  Matilda,  wIHb  of  Hemy  L,  faoded 
an  hospital  for  lepers  outalde  ths  dij 
of  London,  which  she  dedicated  to  Sl 
Giles,  and  which  has  slnoe  fivw  lis 
name  to  an  eztMialve  parlsii.** 


tEf  "  It  Is  BoteworlbT  that  pbni 
dedicated  to  this  saint,  *  abbotaBaoiw- 
tyr,'  were  almost  always  outUde  fomt 
great  town.  This  was  becsnse  Si. 
Giles  (8U  Egldius)  was  the  pstroo 
saint  or  lepers,  and  where  a  place  wm 
called  hy  his  name  a  laxar-bouie  al- 
ways existed.**  Ban, 

^  *'  The  Paritans  made  stoat  ti- 
forts  to  reform  its  morals;  and, u  tbe 
parish   books   attest,  *  oppressed  tip- 
plers *  were  fined  for  drlnkinf  od  tot 
Lord's  day,  and  vintners  for  permitting 
them;  fines  were  levied  for  swcarii^ 
oaths,  travelling  and  brewing  on  a  bM- 
day,  etc    Again,  Su  Giles's  was  a  ref- 
uge  for   the  persecuted  tipplen  sad 
ragamuffins  or  London  and  Weftmia- 
Bter  in  those  days ;  and  its  bUdcguard- 
iom  was  increased  by  harsh  trestment. 
It  next  became  the  abode  of  knotf  i^ 
disaffected  foreigners,  chiefly  Frradi- 
men,  of  whom  a  club  was  held  In  S«Tea 
Dials.      Hmollett    speaks,  in  1740,  of 
*  two  tatterdemalions  from  the  puriinu 
of  St.  Giles's,  and  between  thein  botk 
there  was  but  one  shirt  and  s  pair  of 
breeches.'     Hogarth  painted  hu  mo- 
ralities fh>m    St.   Giles's.   .  .  .  Hfra 
were  often  scenes  of  bloody  fray,  riot, 
and  chance-medley ;  for  in  this  wretebed 
district  were  groui>ed  herds  of  men  bat 
little  removed  from  savagery.** 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  9\Xt\ian  mt- 
moved  at  one  of  the  sentimental  pi<«'* 
was  asked  how  be  could  be  ao  IndimrMt. 
"  Why.  truly/'  says  he,  "  an  tne  hero  •« 
but  s  tradesman.  It  is  indiflTercnt  tu  me 
whether  he  be  turned  out  of  hu  countiM* 
house  on  Fish-street  hill,  since  hcwIllMUl 
have  enough  left  to  open  shop  In  A. 
Giles*t.'*  (hUimtk. 

Be  all  the  bmisers  cuU'd  ftvm  all  St. 

ones'. 
That  srt  and  nature  may  compare  tbdr 

styles; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  woofdur 

stare,  ^ 

And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  **  stone  'hop 

there.  ^yns. 

St.  Giles's.  1.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  churches  in 
London  (Cripnlegate).  Here  Mil- 
ton was  buried,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  married.  The  church 
was  built  in  1545.  Its  bells  are 
celebrated. 

Brickbats  and  tlirs, 
S^  the  bells  of  St.  (Hlef. 

JMiereotit' 
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S.  A  noted  chinch  in  the  High 
Street  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  memorable  from 
Its  associations  with  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  Scotland. 

^r'"Tlie  pariah  church  of  Edin- 
burgh ezi«t«d  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  OUea,  as  early  aa  ISM.** 

JTrt.  Jameton, 


^  '*<  There  are  146  churches  In 
Xngland  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  They 
•re  ftvquently  near  the  outskirts  of  a 
dty  or  town;  St.  Oiles,  Crlpplegate, 
8t.  Oiles-in.the.Fields,  St.  Giivs,  Cam. 
berwell,  were  all  on  the  outside  of  Lon- 
don as  it  existed  when  these  churches 
were  erected,  and  there  are  other  ex- 
amples at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  etc." 

Jfrt.  a/oiTMSCm. 

Bt.  Giles's  HospitaL  A  hospital 
for  lepers,  St.  Giles's,  London, 
built  about  1118,  and  dissolved  at 
the  Reformation.  The  church  of 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  commemo- 
rates the  hospital  and  vicinity. 

Bt.  Oiles  in  the  Fields.  A  church 
in  London,  built  in  1730-34.  An- 
drew  Marvel  was  buried  here ; 
here  is  a  tomb  to  George  Chap- 
man; and  in  the  church vard  are 
burictl  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury, 
Shirley  the  dramatist,  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  others. 

Bt.  Gk>thard.  See  Doos  of  St. 
GoTHARD  and  Hospicb  op  St. 

GOTHAKD. 

Bt.  Helen's.    An   old  and   noted 

church  in  Bishopsgate,  London, 

restore<l  in  1806. 

Too  owe  me  t^n  shillings, 
8ay  the  beUs  at  St.  JIelen*$. 

Mother  OooM. 

Bt.  Hippolitus.  See  Mabttrdom 
OF  St.  Hippolitus. 

Bt.  Honors,  Rue.  One  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Paris.  This 
long  and  irregular  street  reaches 
from  the  Marchc  des  Innocens  to 
the  Rue  Royal,  beyond  which  it 
further  continues  as  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honord. 

j^^"We  issued  forth  at  ahout 
clown,  and  went  down  the  Rue  St. 
Honord,  which  is  narrow,  and  has 
bouses  of  Ave  or  six  stories  on  either 
aide,  hetwoen  which  run   the  sueota 


like  a  gully  in  a  rock.  ...  At  we  went 
down  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  it  grew 
more  and  more  thronged,  and  with  a 
meaner  class  of  people.  The  houses 
BtlU  were  high,  and  without  the  shah- 
hiness  of  exterior  that  distinguishes  the 
old  part  of  London,  being  of  Ught-ool- 
orea  stone;  but  I  never  saw  any  thing 
that  so  much  came  up  to  my  idea  of  a 
awarming  city  as  this  narrow,  crowd- 
ed, and  rambling  street.** 

ffcnethome, 

MSr" "  This  Rue  St.  Honors  is  one  of 
the  old  streets  in  Paris,  and  is  that  in 
which  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated." 

I/awthome. 

If  the  banker  In  Lombard  Street  emer- 
ges from  tlie  twlUffht  of  his  counting-house 
to  make  a  morning  call,  he  fctep«  Into  a 
FlccadUlj  omnibus.  In  a  claret-colored 
firock  of  the  last  fkshlon  at  Cruckford's,  a 
tnah  hst,  and  (if  he  Is  youiiK)  a  oalr  of 
cherished  boots  from  the  Eue  St.  Uonori. 

N,  P.  WiUu, 

Bt.  Hubert  of  Li&ge.  See  Rais- 
iMO  THE  Boot  of  St.  Hubert 

OFLltOE. 

St.  Hdefonso.    See  Granja,  La. 

St.  Isaac's.   See  Izak  Church. 

St.  Jacques.  A  noted  church  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  The  altar- 
piece  is  a  Holy  Family  by  Ru- 
bens. • 

Bt.  Jacques  la  Boucherie.  A 
Gothic  bell-tower  in  Paris,  187 
feet  in  height,  begun  in  1508  and 
com  Dieted  in  15*22.  The  church 
to  which  it  belonged  was  pulled 
down  in  1797.  The  region  around 
the  tower  has  been  cleare<l:  the 
tower  itself  has  been  restored, 
and  now  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  Paris. 

St.  James  [of  Compostella].  See 
Sbrute  of  St.  James. 

St.  James  Baptising.  A  picture 
by  Andrea  Mantegiia  (1431-1506). 
In  the  Eremitani  Chapel,  Padua, 
Italy. 

St.  James's.  This  was  once  a  part 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Martins-in-the 
Fields,  London.  The  phrase, 
"  The  Court  of  St.  James's,"  is 
said  to  date  from  the  burning  of 
Whitehall  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  St  James's  became 
the  royal   residence.     "In   the 
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reign  of  Qneen  Anne  it  had  ao- 
qumxl  the  distinction  of  the  Coort 
quarter." 

The  InhAbltantt  of  A.  Jeme$*$,  notwlth- 
•tandlng  tliey  live  under  the  eeme  law* 
and  spvak  the  eame  languaire,  are  a  dit- 
tinct  people  firom  those  of  Cheapnide,  who 
are  likewiee  removed  ftom  thoee  of  the 
Temple  on  one  elde,  and  those  of  Hmlth- 
field  ou  the  other,  by  leveral  cllroatee  and 
degrees  in  their  wajr  of  thinking  and  cun- 
Tening  together.         AddUoUt  Speetator 

MEf  Bt.  Jamea't  Street  and  St. 
James's  Place  are  familiar  localities 
near  the  l*alaoe  of  Bt.  James,  and  have 
been  the  residence  of  many  eminent 
men  in  past  times. 

HalfFLOUeslnfl-lcEe 
Was  bidden  to  meet  8U  Ja$na  in  doth  of 

gold, 
And,  after  contract  at  the  altar,  pass 
To  eat  a  marriage-ftast  on  Hampstead 

Heath.  Mn.  Browmimg. 

St.  James's  Coffee -houib.  A 
W^'hig  coffee-house  in  St  James's 
Street,  London,  famous  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  till  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  closed,  according  to  Mr. 
Cunningham,  about  1806.  It  was 
frequented  by  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Garrick,  and  many  others. 


•'  That  IjniR:ht  begin  ns  near  the 
fountain-head  m  poflsible,  I  flrijit  of  all 
called  in  at  Bt.  James's,  where  I  found 
the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buzz  of 
politics;  the  speculations  were  but 
very  indlfrcrent  towards  the  door,  but 
grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so 
much  Improved  by  a  knot  of  theorists, 
who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the 
ateame  of  the  cofTee-pot,  that  I  there 
beard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  dis- 
posed of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbons 
provided  for  in  less  than  a  ouarter  of 
an  hour.**  AddUoUt  Spectator, 

If  It  be  fine  weather,  we  take  a  tnm  In- 
to  the  Park  till  two,  when  we  ro  to  dinner ; 
and  if  it  be  dirty,  you  are  entertainc>d  at 
piquet  or  liamet  at  >Vhite's.  or  you  may 
talk  poliUcs  at  the  Sm^-ma  or  St.  Jamen**. 
Jottmey  through  England,  1714. 

He  [Thomas  Wharton]  was  quite  as 
dexterous  a  canvawner  among  the  em* 
broldered  coats  at  the  St.  Jama's  Cojffee- 
houte^  as  among  the  leathern  apron"*  at 
Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  Iheaulay. 

St.  James's  Court.  See  St.  James's. 

Bt.  James's  Hall.  A  modem  bnild- 
ing  in  London,  fronting  upon  Pic- 
cadilly and  Regent  Street,  con- 
taining a  large  hall   and    two 


■maner  halls,  used  for  oonoerti 
and  lectures. 

St.  James's  Fslsoe.  A  rojal  pi]> 
aoe  in  London,  f ormerlj  ue  nii- 
dence  of  the  soTereisns,  Tciy 
interesting  fhnn  its  histories]  si- 
sociations.  It  was  built  nnm  the 
site  of  a  hospital  dedicatea  to  8t 
James.  After  the  bnming  of 
Whitehall  in  1697,  the  palace  wai 
used  for  state  ceremonies,  whence 
dates  the  Court  of  St.  Jama. 
Since  the  accession  of  Qneen  Vic- 
toria, the  palace  has  only  been 
used  for  levees,  drawing^rooou, 
and  state-balls. 


Thus  this  palace  Cof  the  Casan] 
aiitwere,the^l.JbiiMi'«onioaie.  Ban. 

Bt.  James's  Park.  An  ancient 
common  or  pleasure-ffronnd  in 
London,  contiguous  to  St.  James's 
Palace.  It  comprises  91  seres. 
Since  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
the  park  has  heen  open  to  the 
public. 

^r  "  St.  Jaraes*a  is  fsr  the  prettiest 
of  the  London  parks,  and  the  most  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  orders.  On  San- 
days  they  come  by  thousands  to  lit 
upon  the  seats,  .  .  .  and  they  briDg 
bread  to  feed  the  water-fowl,  whica 
arc  the  direct  descendants  of  tliose  in- 
troduced and  fed  by  Charles  II.  .  . « 
Tin  the  present  century,  the  Mall  ooa- 
tinued  to  be  the  most  fashionsbls 
promenade  of  London ;  but  the  trees 
were  then  ancient  and  pictnresquelj 
grouped,  and  the  company  did  not  ap- 
pear as  they  do  now  by  Rotten  Bow, 
for  the  ladies  were  in  full  dress,  sod 
the  gentlemen  carried  their  bats  under 
their  arms.**  Bart. 


.^  *'  St.  Jame9*9  Park  la  a  ffenaliie 
piece  of  country,  and  of  Enelish  oooo- 
try."  Tanu,  Dram. 

T  remember  to  have  read  In  some  philos- 
opher—I  believe  In  Tom  Brown's  worfci 
—that  let  a  man's  character,  sentloients, 
or  complexion  be  what  they  will,  he  eao 
find  company  in  London  to  match  then. 
If  he  be  splenetic,  he  may  evenr  ds/ 
meet  companions  on  the  seats  in  iSt 
Jamaft  Park^  with  whose  t^roana  he  oisjr 
mix  his  own,  and  pathetically  talk  of  the 
weatlier.  GMmi^ 

I  Ikncy  It  was  a  merrier  England,  tbst 
of  onr  ancestors,  than  that  which  ve 
inhabit  .  .  .  They  played  all  sor.t  of 
games,  which,  with  the  exceptloo  of 
cricket  and  tennis,  have  quite  gone  oot 
of  our  manners  now.  In  the  old  prints  ef 
Bt.  Jama'M  Fork  you  stUi  sea  the  maiki 
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mlonR  the  walk  to  note  the  haUv  when  the 
Court  played  at  moll.  Thackeray, 

A  nymph  of  quality  admlrea  our  knight; 

He  marries,  bowa  at  court,  and  grows  po- 
lite; 

Leaves  the  dull  cits,  and  Joins  (to  please 
the  fair) 

The  well-bred  cuckolds  In  St.  Jamea*it  air. 

Pope. 

St.  James's  Street.  A  well-known 
street  in  London,  noted  for  its 
clulvhouses.  In  this  street  lived 
Waller  the  poet,  Po|>e,  Lord  By- 
ron; and  here  Gibbon  died. 

The  CampuH  Martius  of  St.  Jamet't-strtit, 
"Where  the  beaux  cavalrv  uace  to  and  fh>. 
Before  they  Uke  the  field  in  Rutteii  Kuw. 

R.  B.  Sheridan. 

If  onr  Oovemment  is  to  be  a  No-Gov- 
ernment, wliat  iH  the  matter  who  adminls- 
ten  it?  Fling  an  orange-akin  into  St. 
Janies'i  Street ;  let  the  man  it  hits  be  your 
man.  Carlyie. 

Come,  and  once  more  together  let  us  greet 

The  long-lost  pleasures  of  St-  James**- 

street.  Tickeil. 

St.  James' t  Street,  of  classic  fame ! 

Till*  finest  T»<'opio  throng  It! 
Sf.  Janies's  Street  f    1  know  the  name ! 

1  tliink  Tve  imaged  aluMK  it! 
Whv,  tliat's  where  SaciiariMa  sighed 

Wlion  Waller  read  his  ditty: 
Where  Kyrun  lived,  and  Gibbon  died, 

And  Alvauley  was  witty. 

Frederick  Locker 

St.  James's.  A  small  theatre  in 
Kins  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
well  patronized  in  the  height  of 
the  Loudon  season. 

St.  Januarius,  Blood  of.  See 
Blood  of  St.  Jan'uarius. 

St.  Jerome.  A  noted  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-157U).  In  the  Brera, 
at  Milan,  Italy.  Vandyke  is  said 
to  have  derived  some  of  his  high- 
est inspirations  from  the  study  of 
this  picture. 

St.  Jerome.  A  picture  by  George 
Pencz  (1500?-1554?),  a  German 
painter.  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Maurice  at  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

St.  Jerome.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Antonio  AUegri,  sur- 
named  Correggio  (1494-16Ji4),  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  and  Child 
together  with  St.  Jerome  and 
Mary  Magdalen.  Sometimes 
called  "The  Day"  (II  Giorno), 
in  contra.st  with  La  Nutte,  or  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Shepherds," 
at  Dresden.  This  picture  is  in 
the  gallery  of  Parma,  Italy. 


Ji^ "  The  pure  light  of  day  la  dlf- 
faaed  over  tne  picture;  the  figurea 
acem  aurroundcd,  as  it  were,  by  a  ra- 
diant atmosphere.  The  Magdalen  ia 
equally  the  perfection  of  female  beau- 
ty  and  of  Correggio'a  art;  other  por- 
tions, however,  are  not  quite  free  from 
affecUtion." 

Eaatlakft  Handbook  of  Painting, 

jKir**In  the  celebrated  St.  Jeronu 
of  Correggio,  she  [the  Magdalen]  Is  on 
the  left  of  the  Madonna,  bunding  down 
with  an  expreaalon  of  the  deepcat  ado- 
ration to  Kiaa  the  feet  of  the  Infant 
Cbriat,  while  an  angel  behind  holds  up 
Uie  vase  of  ointmeut.'' 

Mrt.  Jameton, 

St.  Jerome.  See  Ck>MMUKiON  of 
St.  Jkboub. 

St.  Jerome  in  his  Study.  A  cele- 
brated and  well-known  print  by 
Albert  Durer  (1471-1528),  the  Ger- 
man i^ainter  and  engraver.  It  is 
familiar  through  photographio 
and  heliotype  reproductions. 


'**  A  perfect  contnwt  to  the  Mel- 
ancholy [see  Melencolitt]  is  to  be  found 
in  ita  contemporary  print  of  6t.  Jerome 
in  hi»  Study.  There,  too,  we  aec  the 
figure  of  a  man  aunk  In  deep  thought, 
and  a  chamber  filled  with  vnrioua  appa- 
ratus. The  whole  is  arranged  with  the 
most  Ingenious  fancy,  but  pervaded  by 
a  rterenity  and  grace  which  keep  aloof 
all  the  dreams  and  visionary  forms  cre- 
ated by  the  imagination,  und  bring  be- 
fore us  the  simple  reality  of  homely 
life  in  its  most  pleasing  form.  Oeraru 
Dow,  the  most  feeling  of  the  Dutch 
9fr(r«-paintere,  has  produced  nothing 
so  pleasing  and  touching  as  this  print, 
which  even  In  the  most  trifling  accea- 
aorlea  bears  the  Impress  of  a  lofty  and 
gentle  nature." 

Kugler,  Handbook  of  Painting* 

49*  "  Very  celebrated  ia  an  engrav- 
ing  of  this  Bubiect  [St.  Jerome]  by  Al- 
bert DUrer.  The  scene  is  the  Interior 
of  a  cell  at  Bethlehem :  two  windows 
on  the  left  pour  across  the  picture  a 
atream  of  sunshine.  8t.  Jerome  is  seen 
in  the  background,  seated  at  a  desk, 
most  intently  writing  his  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  front  the  lion  is 
crouching,  and  a  fox  Is  seen  asleep. 
The  execution  of  this  print  is  a  miracle 
of  art,  and  It  is  very  rare." 

Mr*.  Januton. 

St.  Joachim.    See  St.  Joseph  aud 
St.  Joachim. 

St.  John,  Orotto  of.    See  Gsotto 
OF  St.  John. 
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St.  John  Iiftteran.  [Ital.  S.  GiO' 
vanni  in  IjoteranoA  A  celebrated 
basilica  iu  liome,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  long  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  Christian 
churches.  It  derives  its  name  of 
Later  an  from  a  rich  p^atrician 
family.  The  present  building  is 
the  fourth  which  has  been  erect- 
ed, and  has  itself  undergone 
many  alterations.  The  first  ba- 
silica was  built  in  324  by  Constan- 
tine;  the  present  one  by  Urban 
V.  (13(i*i-iO).  The  west  front 
bears  the  inscription,  "Sacro- 
sancta  Lateranensis  ecclesia,  om- 
nium urbis  et  orbis  Ecclesiarum 
Mater  et  Caput."  The  Chapter 
of  the  Laterau  takes  precedence 
even  over  that  of  St.  reter's,  and 
the  coronation  of  each  newly- 
elected  j>oi>e  takes  place  here. 
This  basilica  owes  its  chief  celeb- 
rity to  the  five  General  Councils 
held  in  it,  known  as  the  Lateran 
Councils,  the  last  of  which  oc- 
curred May  3,  1512.  St.  John 
Lateran  is  one  of  the  four  basili- 
cas which  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  having  a  '*  Porta  Santa." 


"The  bnftilica  of  St.  John  Lat- 
eran i«  held  in  pocullar  reverence  from 
its  vonerablo  antiquity  and  from  it« 
having  long  been  regarded  a«  the  moth- 
cr  church  of  ChriBtendom.  ...  As 
there  han  never  been  a  total  demolition 
and  destruction,  the  chain  of  OMocia. 
tion  remidno  unbrolsen ;  and  the  rever- 
end form  of  the  first  Christian  Empe- 
ror, whose  statue  stands  in  the  vesti- 
bule, is  still  the  presidnig  genius  uf  the 
£lace.  The  interior  is  rich  and  impos- 
ig,  though  not  in  the  purest  taste." 

mUard. 

The  next  day  there  was  much  ceremo- 
ny at  St.  John  de  Lateran,  so  aft  the  wh(»le 
week  was  spent  in  running  from  church 
to  church,  all  the  town  in  busle  devntiun, 
greate  silence,  and  uiilmaifinabic  super- 
stition. John  Evelyn,  1644. 

St.  John  Xepomuck.  A  famous 
bronze  statue  up<m  the  Carls- 
briicke,  a  bridge  over  the  Mol- 
dau  in  Prague,  Austria.  St.  John 
Nepoinuck  is  the  patron  saint  of 
bridges. 


*'  He  was  a  priest  many  centu- 
ries ago,  whom  one  of  the  kings  threw 
from  the  bridge  into  the  Moldau,  be- 
cause he  refuM'd  to  reveal  to  bim  what 
the  queen  coufeascd.    The  legend  aays 


tbe  body  swam  for  tome  tiae  oo  fb« 
riv«r  with  five  atAra  around  Its  bead." 

JSaj/ard  Tkifkr. 

The  stoiy  of  the  saint  hav- 
ing been  thirown  from  tbe  bridge 
is  now  proved  to  be  mn  inven- 
tion. 

St.  John  Nepomuek,  Shrine  aL 
See  Shrutb  of  St.  Johx  Nepo- 

MUCK. 

St.  John  the  Baptiat.  A  «mall 
but  delicately  executed  picture 
by  Hans  Hemling  (d.  1499),  the 
Flemish  painter.  Formerly  in 
possession  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
but  now  in  the  Finakothek  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

St.  John  the  Baptist.  Apictoie 
by  Titian  (1477-1576).  In  tbe 
Academy  at  Venice,  Italy. 

St.  John  the  Baptist.  A  picture 
bv  Salvator  Rosa  (1615-1673).  In 
Florence,  Italy. 

St.  John  the  Baptist.     See  Bi- 

HEADING  OF  St.   JoHX. 

St.  John  the  Divine,  Monastery 
of.  This  celebrated  monasteiy. 
on  the  island  of  Patmos,  ofT  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
built  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
building  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Middle  Age  fortress.  Not  far 
distant  is  the  famous  cavern  or 
grotto  where  the  Apocalypse  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  St. 
John. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  pic- 
ture attributed  to  Raphael  San* 
zio  (148;i-16*J0),  representing  him 
mounted  on  the  back  of  an  eagl^ 
and  soaring  heaven  war<l,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  tablet,  in  the  other 
a  pen.  In  the  Museum  at  Mar- 
seilles, France. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  pic- 
ture by  Antonio  Allegri.  aur- 
namedCorreggio(14*.4-]5;U).  One 
of  the  series  of  the  Evangel- 
ists in  the  Cathedral  at  Panua, 
Italy. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  half- 
length  portrait  by  Donienico  Zain- 
pieri,  surnameil  Domeuiohino 
(1581-1641),  well-knowu  by  Mdl- 


BAI 

ler'i  engraving  of  It.    In  t!i( 
iBction  of  Prince  NarlBuhki 
St.  Petcreburg.    There  is  a  ri'["» 
tition  ol  th«  same  at  CaalJi;  How 
anl,  England. 
Bt.  John  the  EvaiiBeUBt.     A  plo 
D  by  Carlo  Dolce  (ICli^lt^i) 


m  at  Berlin,  Pni 


3rk.s. 


Bt.  Jobn  in  the  'Wildemea 


Id  Florence,  luly. 

*»-  "  HI.  gloriou.  roroi  ir.  ili^'  In 
proporUoni  o7  rlptnlng  l«v)i,n.J.  w 

Qfted  clouuently  on  high,  the  dlvint:  li 
■plnUou  whi^  IllonilDH  hii  ycun 
f£atiir»,  chain  tbc  alep  IrmiBtihly  bi 
Ion  II.  It  !■  uDe  of  IhoH  triumpbi  i 
tbc  pcndl  which  few  but  HApb^eJ  hai 
mccumpNiihed,  —  Ibe  palnling  at  tpir 
la  lU  lofUut  ukd  pur«t  form." 

Bayatd  Taylo 
Bt.  John'*.  A  church  In  Clcrkt-r 
well.  London.  It  was  iii  tli 
crypt  of  tills  church  that  Tlie  li 
v^tlgatiou  was  inaile  In  ri'<;;iir 
to  theHO^calleil  Cock-Lane  Glioa 


SnyUi 


It  i(.  Ah^-i 


St.  John's.  An  interesting  cl 
eillflco  in  Richmond,  Vh.. 
before  the  Revolution,  and 
netted  with  many  bJsK 
events.  In  ITTS  the  Vir 
Convention  held  itsscHsiKiii 
dnrlng  which  Patrick  II 
made  his  famoua  addrens. 
Convention  for  ratifying  tli« 


u  Uils  cliurch. 
St.  John'!  Oate.  A  rellL.'  <: 
old  and  splendid  mona.sii' 
the  KnightB  of  St.  John  ul 
salem,  in  Urndon.  In  I' 
nnderivenc  repairs  and  re: 
tiona.  The  Srat  number  o 
"  Gentleman's  MaKBzIni^ " 
printed  in  s~    -■"   -   --•-'' 


beci 


the 


DBgazI 


e  still  \: 


the  Gate  as  a  vignette. 


8t.  John's  Wood.     A  dlilrlct 
London,  situated  to  the  west  ol 
Regent's  Park. 

St.  Joseph  and  St.  Joaahim.  A 
picture  by  Albert  Diirer  (14T1- 
1628),  the  German  painter  and 
engraver.  In  the  Gallery  of  Hti- 
nicn,  Bavaria. 

St.  Julian.  A  pictnre  by  Cristo- 
lOTo  Allori  (107T~llil9).  In  Cba 
Pltti,  Florence,  Italy. 


Bonvluino,  called  I. 

Moretto    tli    Brescia   (151t-106i). 
In  tliB  Belvedere,  Vieiina,  Aus- 


than  11,000  in- 
habitants were  removed,  to  clear 
the  ground  (or  this  great  under- 
taking. The  cost  was  £1,700,000. 
These  docks  were  nnlted  in  1863 
with  the  London  Doi^ks  [q.v.], 
under  one  management. 


This  Lundnn  riiy.  ■ 


nor  B  nMahUtta^ 


fliwinili;  ind 
H.ini^lad 
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Ireland,  beinff  an  andent  church 
iDvestea  witb  much  legendary 
lore. 

St.  Keyne'a  WelL  A  celebrated 
well  in  Cornwall,  England,  which 
is  described  in  the  following 
rhymes:  — 

In  name.  In  ibAiM.  In  qnallty, 

ThU  well  Is  renr  ouiilnt: 
The  name  to  lot  or  Keyne  beftll. 

No  over-holy  saint. 
Tbe  shape  —  four  trees  of  dlren  Und, 

Wlthy,  oak,  elm,  and  ash. 
Make  with  their  roots  an  arched  not. 

Whose  flK>r  the  spring  doth  wash. 
The  q  UHll  I  y  —  that  man  and  wife, 

Wbo^e  chance  or  choice  attains. 
First  of  this  sacred  stream  to  drink. 

Therehy  the  mastery  gains. 


Ton  drank  of  the  well ,  I  warrant,  bethnea  t 

He  t»  the  Comii^hman  said; 
But  the  Comisliman  smiled  as  the  ttrao- 
ger  spake. 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 
I  hastf>ned  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was 
dtine. 
And  left  mr  wide  in  the  porch: 
But  i'  faith  she  had  boen  wiser  than  me. 
For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church ! 

Southey. 

St.  Kieran's  Chair.  A  very  an- 
cient and  veDerat<)d  stone  chair  in 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  reputed  to  be 
tlie  seat  of  the  saint  who  nreceded 
St.  Patrick  in  his  mission  by  thirty 
years,  and  who  was  the  first  to 
preach  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

St.  Lasare.  A  house  of  detention 
and  correction  for  disorderly 
women  in  the  Faul)Ourg  St.  Denis, 
Paris.  Here  was  formerly  a  cele- 
brated convent. 

Well.  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  gain- 
cnette  Cat  the  bal  Perron  at  thn  Barriere 
du  Trftne];  a  hundred  low  grisettes,  and 
fifty  women  of  the  town  whoiie  acquaint- 
ance with  St.  Latart  tind  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  you  recognlie  at  once. 

faine.  Trans. 

8t.  Leonard's  Crags.  The  popular 
name  of  a  cottase  in  Edinbun^h, 
Scotland,  once  the  home  of  Eflie 
Deans,  the  heroine  of  Scott's  tale 
of  "  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 

8t.  Iiouis.  A  noted  frigate  of  the 
United  States  navy,  in  service  in 
the  war  of  1812.  She  was  built 
at  Washington. 

St.  Luke.  [Ital.  Accademia  di  San 
Lura,]  An  academy  of  fine  arts 
in  Rome,  founded  in  tlie  last  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,   and 


composed  of  painteri,  aeulpton, 
and  architects.  It  occupies  mrt 
of  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Jiuiis 
Cnsar,  and  containa,  betides  m- 
merous  designs  and  models,  a 
collection  of  pictures  by  variooi 
artists.  Among  these  works  k 
St.  Luke  painting  the  portrait  of 
the  Virsin  and  Child,  ascribed  to 
Raphael,  of  which  Mrs.  Jameson 
savs  that  it  is  the  most  famous  of 
all  pictures  upon  this  favorite  sab- 
ject.  The  skull  of  Raphael  wm 
for  a  long  time  thought  to  be 
among  the  treasures  of  toe  Acade- 
my, until  the  discovery  of  the 
genuine  one  in  the  Pantheon. 

St.  Luke.  A  statue  by  Giovanni 
da  Bologna,  called  II  Fiammingo 
(1524-101%).  In  the  church  ofOr 
8.  Michele,  Florence,  Italy. 

St.  Luke.  1.  A  famous  pictnre 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483<1520). 
representing  St.  Luke  as  kneeline 
on  a  footstool  before  an  easel,  ana 
painting  the  Virj^n  and  Child, 
who  appear  to  him  in  tlie  clouds 
of  heaven.  Behind  St.  Luke,  Ri^ 
pha(^l  stands  looking  on.  In  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome. 

2.  There  is  another  picture, 
usually  ascribed  to  Raphael,  upon 
the  same  subject,in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  London. 

St.  Luke.  A  picture  by  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the  Flem- 
ish painter.  It  was  originally 
plac^  on  the  altar  of  the  Guild 
of  St  Luke  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
but  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 

St.  Madem's  WelL  A  holy  well 
in  Cornwall,  England.  It  was  in 
Catholic  times  a  favorite  resort  for 
invalids,  who  attempted  to  propi- 
tiate tbe  saint  by  offerings  of 
pins  and  pebbles.  Since  the  sev- 
enteenth century  it  has  been 
little  visited. 

St.  Margaret.  A  famous  picture 
of  this  saint  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(148^-1520),  painted  for  Francis 
I.  in  compliment  to  his  sister 
Margaret  of  Navarre.  Now  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

8t.  Margaret   (and  the  Dragon). 
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An  altar-picture  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael SaDzio(148.V1520),  but  prob- 
ably by  his  pupil  Giulio  Romano, 
(14U2-1546),  representing  the  saint 
"issuing  from  a  cave,  with  the 
monster  crouching  around  her, 
while  she  raises  the  crucifix 
against  him."  This  picture  is  in 
the  Gallery  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

8t.  Margaret's.  An  old  and  cele- 
brated church  in  the  parish  of 
Westminster,  London.  It  was 
repaired  at  the  expense  of  Par- 
liament in  1735. 

Bull's  eycft  and  targets. 

Say  tlM  belU  uf  St.  Jiarg'ret*s. 

Mother  Ooo*«. 

St.  Marguerite.  A  church  in  the 
Rue  St.  Bernard,  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  Paris.  It  is  built  in  the 
Italian  style. 

St.  Mark.  A  celebrated  colossal 
figure  of  the  apostle  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  (146<>-1517).  the  Italian 
minter.  In  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 


"Amonff  the  devotional  pic- 
tures of  St.  Mark,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous is  that  of  FraBartolommeo.intbe 
Palazzo  Pitti.  lie  is  represented  as  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  lite,  with  bushy 
hair,  and  a  short  reddish  beard,  throned 
in  a  niche,  and  holding  in  one  hand  the 
Gospel,  in  the  other  a  pen." 

Mrs,  Jameton. 


St.   Mark. 
Mark. 


See  Miracle  of  St. 


St.  Mark  preaching  in  Alexan- 
dria. A  picture  by  Gentile  Bel- 
lini (1421-1501).  In  the  Brera, 
Milan,  Italy. 

St.  Mark's.  The  cathedral  church 
of  Venire,  Italy,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  interesting 
buildings  in  the  world.    The  ori- 

f^inal  (ihnrch  edifice  was  destroyed 
)y  fire  in  HTfi.  The  present  build- 
ing was  dedicated  to  St.  Mark, 
the  patron  saint  of  Venice,  in 
1085. 

49"  '*  The  church  is  lost  in  a  dim 
twilight,  to  which  the  eye  must  be  ac- 
customed for  some  moments  before  the 
form  of  the  buildinif  can  be  traced;  and 
then  there  opens  before  us  a  vast  cave, 
hewn  out  into  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
divided  into  shadowy  aisles  by  many 
pillars.     Round  the  domes  of  its  roof 


the  light  enters  only  throngh  narrow 
apertures  like  large  stars ;  and  hero  and 
there  a  ray  or  two  from  some  far-away 
easement  wanders  into  the  darkness, 
and  casts  a  narrow  phosphoric  stream 
upon  the  waves  of  marble  that  heave 
and  fall  in  a  thousand  colors  along  the 
the  floor.**  Butkin. 

49"  "It  is  impossible  to  find  fault 
with  plain  surfaces  when  they  are  cov- 
ered with  such  exquisite  gold  mosaics 
as  those  of  St.  Mark's,  or  with  the 
want  of  accentuation  in  the  lines  of  the 
roof,  when  every  part  of  it  is  more 
richly  adorned  in  this  manner  than  any 
other  church  of  the  Western  world. 
Then,  too,  the  rood-screen,  the  pulpit, 
the  pala  d*oro,  the  whole  furniture  of 
the  choir,  are  so  rich,  so  venerable,  and 
on  the  whole  so  beautifUl,  and  seen  in 
so  exquisitely  subdued  a  light,  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  deny  that  it  Is  perhaps 
the  most  impressive  interior  in  Western 
Europe."  Fergutton. 


"This    singular    edifice    can 

neither  be  described  nor  forgotten.  It 
is  a  strange  jumble  of  architectural 
styles;  partly  Christian  and  partly  Sar- 
acenic, in  form  a  Greek  cross,  crowned 
with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  a 
mosque.  .  .  .  And  yet  in  spite  of  ar- 
chitectural defects,  this  church  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  vast  museum,  filled  with 
curious  objects  collected  with  religious 
zeal,  and  preserved  with  religious  care. 
It  is  the  open  lup  of  Venice  into  which 
the  spoils  of  the  East  have  been 
poured."  I/illard. 


••  The  church,  which  the  mighty 
bell-tower  and  the  lofty  height  of  the 
palace-lines  make  to  look  low,  is  in  no 
wise  humbled  by  the  contrast,  but  is 
like  a  queen  enthroned  amid  upright 
reverence.  The  religious  sentiment  is 
deeply  appealed  to,  I  think,  in  the  in- 
terior of  tSt.  Mark's ;  but  if  its  interior 
is  heaven's;  its  exterior,  like  a  good 
man's  daily  life,  is  earth's;  and  it  is 
this  winning  loveliness  of  earth  that 
first  attracts  vou  to  it,  and  when  you 
emerge  from  its  portals,  you  enter  upon 
spaces  of  such  sunny  length  and 
breadth,  set  round  with  such  exouisito 
architecture,  that  it  makes  you  glad  to 
be  living  in  this  world." 

W.  D.  ffdwelh. 


"  St.  Mark's  of  Venice  is  a  St. 
Sophia  in  miniature,  a  reduction  on  the 
scale  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  of  the  im- 
mense structure  of  Juntinian.  Its  ar- 
chitects had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
St.  Sophia  in  all  its  integrity  and  splen- 
dor before  it  liad  been  profaned  by  Ma- 
homet II.  in  the  year  l-t&S." 

TUopMU  CfauUer. 
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Befbn  8t.  Mark  stlU  slow  hU  t^^9AM  of 

bnM, 
Tbelr  glided  collars  gUUerlng  In  tbe  sun ; 
But  tt  not  I>orla*s  menace  come  to  mm  r 
Are  tliejr  not  bridled  ?  Byrtm, 

Fair  ai  the  palace  bullded  for  Aladdin. 
Tender  St.  Mark  uplUU  Ita  aciilptared 

splendor,  — 
Intricate  (Network,  Byzantine  mosaic, 
Color  on  color,  column  on  column* 
Barbaric,  wonderful,  a  thing  to  kneel  to ! 

T.  B.  Aldhch. 

St.  Mark's.  See  Fobt  St.  Mark's. 

8t.  Mark's  Campanile.  The  great 
belfry  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Venice.  It  was  began  in  888,  but 
not  completed  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object  in  any 
view  of  the  city;  and  from  its 
summit,  which  is  ascended  by 
an  easy  incline,  without  steps,  a 
magnincent  prospect  is  obtained. 

Between  thoM  pillars  Cat  the  entrance 
of  the  Piazza  of  flt.  Mark],  there  opens  a 
great  light;  and  In  the  mld^t  uf  It,  as  we 
advance  slowlv,  the  vast  totrer  qf  S.  Mark 
seems  to  lUt  itself  visibly  forth  from  the 
level  field  of  chequered  stones.       Ruskin. 

At  the  comer  of  the  now  Procuratie.  a 
little  distant  ftom  the  church,  stands  the 
steeple  of  St  Mark.  This  Is  a  quadrangu- 
lar tower,  about  300  fert  in  height.  I  am 
told  that  it  Is  not  uncommon  in  Italy  fur 
the  church  and  steeple  to  be  In  this  state 
of  disunion.  This  shocked  a  clergyman  of 
my  acquaintance  very  much.  .  .  .  The 
gentleman  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
church  and  steeple  ought  to  be  a^  inscpa- 
ble  as  man  and  wife,  tlint  every  church 
ought  to  consider  its  steeple  as  mortar  of 
Its  mortar,  and  stone  of  its  stone.  An  old 
captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  present,  de- 
clared himself  or  the  same  wav  of  think- 
lntr«  and  swore  that  a  church,  divorced 
fh>m  Its  steeple,  appeared  to  him  as  ridicu- 
lous aa  a  ship  without  a  mast. 

J)r.  John  Moore. 

8t.  Mark's  Column.  A  famous 
granite  pillar  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
the  summit  of  which  rests  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

St.  Mark's  Square  or  Place.  [Ital. 
Piazza  S»  Marco.]  The  famous 
piazza,  or  square,  in  Venice,  near 
or  around  which  are  grouned  all 
the  more  celebrated  edinces, — 
the  Doge's  Palace,  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark  with  its  Campanile  or 
bell-tower,  the  Horologe  of  Pe- 
trus  Lombardus,  and  the  other 
structures  which  have  given  to 
the  city  its  great  renown. 


«r"6(.  Varic*ii  PlMe  Is  the  hmi 
of  Venice.  Tbe  Ufe  whkh  hai  M 
from  the  eztremitlee  atill  beau  itnsg^ 
ly  here.  Apart  item  all  aaioctatfcwi, 
it  la  one  of  (toe  moat  impoatng  areUtte* 
tnral  ol^ecta  in  ICan^te/*         MUiari. 

49*  ••  Of  ail  the  open  apMsea  in  tkt 

city,  that  befbre  the  Chnrch  of  ft. 
Mark  alone  beara  the  name  of  Plaia, 
and  tbe  rest  are  merely  called  Campi, 
or  fields.  Bat  if  the  company  ot  tha 
noblest  architecture  can  give  honor, 
the  Piasta  Ban  Marco  merltt  Its  dis- 
tinction, not  in  Venice  only,  bat  in  tbe 
whole  world ;  for  I  fancy  that  no  olbtr 
place  in  the  world  ia aet in  ancbaoodly 
bounds."  W.  Z>.  MewUt. 

St.  Mark  yet  tees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wttha'd 

power, 
Over  theorond  Place  where  an  cmpm 

sued. 
And  monarcha  gaaed  and  enried  In  tke 

hoar 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  on- 

equall'd  dower.  B^rm. 

Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  f  n  the  port. 
Were  civil  Airy  raging  in  Bt.  Mark'i, 
You  arc  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  woaU 

fall. 
As  you  hare  risen,  with  an  analter'd  brow. 

BirrtH. 

Kot  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  vbo 

has 
An  eye,  an  ear,  for  the  Inanimate  world, 
Tel  Is  of  past  ages.  Samtttl  Rogtn. 

Hushed  is  the  mnalc,  hashed  the  bum  (tf 

voices; 
Gone  is  the  crowd  of  dusky  promcnaden, 
Slender-waisted,  almond-eyed  Veiiethmf, 
Princes  and  paupers.    Kot  a  single  fiwt> 

fsU 
Sounds  in  the  arches  of  the  Procnrstie. 
One  after  one,  like  sparks  in  cindered 

Fadedthe  hghta  oat  in  the  goldsmlthi^ 

windows. 
Drenched  with  the  moonlight  lies  the  stiU 

Piaxxa.  T.  B.  Aldnck. 

St.  Martin.  1.  A  picture  bv  An- 
thony van  Dyck  (15Hl»-16«),  in 
the  church  oi  Savelthem  near 
Brussels,  Belgium,  representing 
the  saint  as  dividing  his  mantle 
with  a  beggar. 

2.  Also  a  picture  upon  tbe 
same  subject,  by  the  same  paint- 
er, now  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Bt.  Martin,  Boulevard.  A  fine  ave- 
nue in  Paris,  France. 

St.  Martin  de  Tours.  A  famous 
abbey  church  in  Tours,  France, 
of  which  at  present  only  two  tow- 
ers remain,  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing having  been  destroyed  in  the 
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Bevolution  of  17(K).  The  existing 
portions  are  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. This  celebrate*!  shrine  was 
a  place  of  great  resort  for  ages. 
It  possessed  immense  treasures 
in  gold  and  silver,  which  were 
plundered  by  the  Huguenots  in 

St.  Martin,  Porte.  See  Pobtb 
St.  Martin. 

St.  Martin,  Bue.  A  long  narrow 
street  in  Paris,  running  from  the 
river  to  the  l)oulevards,  and  con- 
tinuing under  the  name  of  Kue 
du  Faulx)urg  St.  Martin,  to  the 
Barri^re  de  la  Villette  on  the 
north  of  the  city.  The  Boule- 
vartde  Se'bastopol  has  deprived  it 
of  much  of  its  imi)ortance  as  a 
thoroughfare. 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  A 
church  on  the  east  side  of  Trafal- 
gar Square,  London,  built  in 
1721-26,  and  having  for  its  best 
feature  a  Greek  portico.  There 
was  a  church  upon  this  spot  as 
early  as  1222. 

St.  Martin's  Iiudgate.  An  old 
and  noted  chur<;h  in  Ludgate 
Street,  London,  rebuilt  after  the 
Great  Fire  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  An  epitaph  in  the  old 
church,  bearing  date  1590,  has  be> 
come  very  celebrated. 


Earth  goet  to 
Earth  tread*  on 
Earth  as  to 
Earth  ihall  to 


}^{: 


f  At  mold  to  mold 
Gl.tterliiK  in  sold 
Return  hen  uiould 
Uoe  ere  he  would 


Earth  upon  *>  rConiider  maj 

Earth  (oet  to        I  Pm-tu  J  Patted  awar 
Earth  though  on  f ''"'^  ]  It  ttout  and  faj 
Earth  thall  from  J  LPamc  poor  awaj. 

Hair- pence  and  (artlilngn. 
Say  the  bella  of  St.  Martinet, 

Mother  Ooo$e. 

St.  Martin's  le  Grand.  A  well- 
known  street  in  London.  The 
general  post-office  is  situated  on 
this  street. 


St.    Mary  -  le  -  Bow. 
Church. 

St.  Mary-le-Strand. 
ing  old   church   in 
Ix>ndon. 


See    Bow 

An  interest- 
the  Strand, 


St.  Mary's  College.    A  celebrated 
institution  in  Winchester,  Eng- 


land, founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham.  The  building,  which 
is  architecturally  fine,  was  begun 
in  1387  and  finislied  in  1303. 

St.  Maurice.  A  noted  abbey,  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  monastic 
establishment  among  the  Alps, 
in  the  to^ii  of  the  same  name  in 
Switzerland. 

St.  Maurice.  See  Convession  of 
St.  Maurice  by  Erasmus. 

St.  M^dard.  A  church  in  Paris, 
the  nave  and  choir  of  which  date 
from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  the  latter  was 
altered  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

St.  Merri.  A  large  church  in  Paris, 
begun  in  1020  and  completed  in 
1G12.  It  has  suffered  some  inju- 
dicious alterations.  It  is  in  tne 
Flamboyant  style. 

St.  Michael.  A  picture  by  Giovan- 
ni da  Fiesole,  called  Fra  Angeli- 
co  (1387-1465).  In  the  Uffizi  Pal- 
ace, Florence,  Italy. 

St.  Michael.  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520), 
representing  the  archangel  tread- 
ing on  the  neck  of  the  dragon, 
and  attacking  him  with  a  sword. 
It  is  in  the  Lou\Te  at  Paris. 


««  *'8t.  Michael  — not  standing, 
but  boverinK  on  bis  polned  wings,  ana 
grasping  his  lunce  in  Doth  hands  —  sets 
one  Toot  ngbtly  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
demon,  who,  prostrate,  writhes  up,  as 
it  were,  and  tries  to  lift  his  head  and 
turn  it  on  his  conqueror  with  one  last 
gaze  of  malignant  rage  and  despair. 
The  archangel  looks  down  upon  him 
with  a  brow  calm  and  serious :  in  his 
beautiful  face  is  neither  vengeance  nor 
di«dain,  in  his  attitude  no  effort.  .  .  . 
The  form  of  the  demon  is  human,  but 
vulgar  in  its  proportions;  but,  ftom 
the  attitude  into  which  ho  is  thrown, 
the  monstrous  form  is  so  fore-shortened 
that  it  does  not  disgust,  and  the  ma- 
JestJc  figure  of  the  archanKi'l  fills  up 
nearly  the  whole  space,  —  tills  the  eye 
—  fills  the  soul  —  with  its  victorious 
beauty.**  Jfn.  Jatneton. 

St.  Michael.  A  picture  by  Guido 
Reni  (15747-1642).  In  the  church 
of  the  Cappuciui,  Rome. 

4^  *' It  seems  agreed  that  as  a  work 
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of  art  tbere  Is  only  the  8t,  Michael  of 
Ouido  which  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  Raphael.**  Mrt.  Jamgmm* 

9^  "  Like  the  Belvedere  fod,  the 
archangel  breathes  that  digniied  T«n« 
geanoe  which  animates  withont  dis- 
torting, while  the  very  devil  derives 
iniportanoo  from  bis  augast  adversary, 
and  escapes  the  laugh  which  his  figure 
usually  provokes.'*  /br^<A. 

St.  MiohAel'i.  1.  A  famouB  church 
on  the  hill  of  the  Kremlin  in 
Moscow,  Russia.  It  contains  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  early  Tzars 
from  Ivan  I.  to  Alexis,  lather  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  a  splendid 
silver  coflSu,  enclosing  the  body 
of  a  boy,  believed  to  be  that  of 
the  last  jprince  of  the  house  of 
Buric.  This  body  is  worshipped 
as  a  holy  relic. 

2.  The  finest  old  church  now 
remaining  in  Scotland,  in  point 
of  size  and  architecture.  It  was 
a  royal  chapel  at  Linlithgow, 
founded  by  David  I. 

St.  Michael's  Chair.  The  vulgar 
designation  of  a  stone  lantern  on 
a  tower  at  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
Cornwall,  England,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  of  one  person 
being  seated  in  it.  The  attempt 
to  sit  in  it  is  attended  with  danger 
on  account  of  its  exposed  position, 
and  the  popular  superstition  is 
that,  of  a  married  couple,  which- 
ever party  first  succeeds  in  occu- 
pying it,  thereby  acquires  marital 
sovereignty. 

Rebecca  liis  wife  had  often  wlnbed 
To  »lt  In  8t.  MichatTi  Chair; 

For  8he  should  be  tho  mistress  then. 
If  she  had  once  sat  tbere. 

Southey. 

St.  Michael's  Mount.  A  cele- 
brated rocky  eminence  near  Pen- 
zance in  Cornwall,  England.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  found- 
ed in  the  fifth  century,  and  is 
associated  with  mu(;h  romantic 
legend.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
archangel  Michael  appeared  to 
some  normit.s  \\\yoii  one  of  its 
crags,  to  which  tradition  has 
given  the  name  of  St.  Michael's 
Chair.  At  higli  tide  the  rock  is 
surrounded  by  the  sea. 


Or  whether  tboa  to  Mr  nelitvinniarit, 
81eep*8t  by  the  fMMe  of  Heltons  sMl 
Where  the  gfeai  vliioii  of  tfes 


waft  ths 


Looks  towards  2f< 

bold. 
Look  hon 

wlthmth. 
And,  O  ye  doiphtns, 

yooth. 

If  we  bad  the  Spaniards  estsbiWMBi 
Land's  End,  with  Impregnable  Spssfeb 
forUflcatlons  on  St.  Midmtft  MmmUm 
shi>u]d  perhaps  eome  to  the  same 
slon. 


ST 


St.  Nicolas  des  Ohampa.  A 
florid  Gothic  <;hiirch  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centoiiei, 
in  the  Bue  St.  Marthi,  Fiuii. 
Here  were  buried  GasMiidi  and 
Mdlle.  de  Scud^iy. 

St.  Olave'a.  An  old  and  intomt- 
ing  church  in  Hart  Street,  Loa- 
don. 

St.  Ouen.  [Fr.  £(fU9e  de  St.  Ouen.\ 
A  fine  Gothic  church  in  Rouen, 
France,  and  one  of  the  few  an- 
cienjt  ecclesiastioEd  monuments  of 
the  Continent  which  are  com- 
pleted. It  is  named  after  the 
Archbishop  of  Bouen,  who  died 
in  678. 

St.  Fancras.  One  of  the  parishes 
of  London,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous. 

St.  Fancras -in -the -Fields.  An 
old  and  noted  church  in  London, 
said  to  have  been  the  last  church 
in  England  whose  l;ell  tolle«l  for 
mass,  and  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  rites  were  celebratetl 
before  tho  Reformation.  This 
church  was  restored  and  enlaxged 
in  1858. 


Tn  psBKlntrand  rctomlnirbr  St.  _ 
church,  he  [Dr.  Johnann]  foil  Into  pinjrr, 
and  mrntionctl,  upon  Pr  Brmklrrby  ln> 

?|uirinff  why  the  Cnthollca  chow  tbatvnot 
or  their  burial-plncp,  tbnt  fninc  ('nthallc<i 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  hnd  boon  burnt 
tbere.  }Vindham*t  Dwrp. 

St.  Patrick's.  A  cathedral  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  It  is  in  the 
minds  of  many  nssociate^l  with 
Jonatlian  Swift,  tho  English  sat- 
irist, who  was  apiH)int4.Hl  to  the 
deanery  in  1713,  and  retained  it 
till  his  death,  being  known  as  ths 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
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St.  Patrick's.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedral  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  It  is  an  imi>08ing  edifice 
of  white  marble,  of  the  decorated 
Gothic  order,  with  two  marble 
spires  each  over  325  feet  in  height. 
It  was  begun  in  1858,  and  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  highest  point  of 
Fifth  Avenue. 

St..  Patrick's  Cave  [and  Purga- 
tory]. A  locality  in  Ireland, 
upon  a  small  island  in  Ix>ugh 
Derg,  famous  throughout  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  reason  of 
the  legendary  associations  con- 
nected with  the  saint,  who  is 
here  sup)X)8ed  to  have  opened  a 
descent  into  purgatory  for  living 
sinners  who  wished  to  undergo 
expiation  for  their  misdeeds. 


"St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  has 
been  famous  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  lake  upon  which  it  is  situated  is 
about  six  miles  in  length  by  four  in 
breadth.  The  'holy  islands'  it  con- 
tains are  little  more  than  bare  rocks. 
The  one  to  which  the  pilgrims  resort, 
*  Station  Island,'  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  rises  very  little 
above  the  sui-fuce  of  the  lake ;  a  ferry- 
boat carries  them  across,  and  of  course 
a  considerable  income  is  derived  from 
this  source.  The  station  commcnct^s 
on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  continues  till 
the  15th  of  August;  and  we  Icam  that 
the  whole  number  of  pilgrims  visiting 
the  Lough  would  amount  during  the 
season  to  above  19,000,  the  great  ma- 
jority being  women ;  and  many  of  them 
will  have  travelled  a  distance  of  2U0 
miles  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  their  de- 
votions, this  too  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  labor  is  particularly  needful  and 
profitable.    There  are  few  intelligent 

1)ersons  of  any  creed  who  will  not  re- 
oice  that  'St.  Patrick's  Purgatory' 
las  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  that 
the  gross  superstitions  connected  with 
It  are  becoming  every  year  more  and 
more  a  mere  record  of  oy-gone  degra- 
daUons."  Mr.  and  Mm,  Hall, 


"Who  has  not  heard  of  St. 
Patrick**  Purgatory t  of  its  mysterious 
wonders,  and  of  the  crowds  of  devotees 
who  have  for  ages  been  attracted  by  its 
reputed  sanctity?  There  it  stands, 
with  its  chapels  and  its  toll-houses; 
and  thither  repair  yearlv  crowds  of 
pious  pilptrims,  who  would  wa«»h  away 
at  once,  by  a  visit  to  these  holy  shores, 
Ibo  accumulated  sins  of  their  liws." 

Wright, 


Patrick.    This  cave,  Egerio,  which  joa 

see,  concealeth 
Many  mysterlu*  of  lift  and  death, 
Kot  lor  him  whose  hardened  bosom  feeleth 
Nouuht  of  true  repentance  or  true  faith. 
But  he  wlio  freely  enters,  who  revealeth 
AW  his  sins  with  penitential  breath, 
Shall  endure  his  purgatory  then. 
And  return  forgiven  back  aguin. 

Calderon,  Trant, 

St.  Paul.  See  Beheading  of  St. 
Paul,  Conveksion  op  St.  Paul, 
and  Paul  AND  Barnabas. 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony.  A 
striking  picture  by  Guido  Beni 
(15747-1642).  In  the  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 
See  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 


St.  Paul  visiting  St.  Peter  in 
Prison.  A  picture  by  Filippino 
Lippl  (1460-1605).  In  the  church 
of  S.  M.  del  Carmine,  Florence, 
Italy. 

St.  Paul's.  1.  The  metropolitan 
church  of  London,  and  the  third 
cathedral  dedicated  to  that  saint, 
built  upon  very  nearly  the  same 
site  as  its  predecessors.  The  first 
church  was  founded,  according 
to  Bede,  about  A.D.  610,  by  Eth- 
elbert,  King  of  Kent,  but  de- 
stroyed by  lire  in  1087.  The  sec- 
ond church,  "Old  St.  Paul's," 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire, 
1666.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
present  building  was  laid  June 
21,  1675.  It  was  finished  in  35 
years  under  one  architect.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (1632-1723). 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross. 
Wren  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Paul's,  where  is  a  tablet  to 
his  memory,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, *'  Si  monumentimi  requiris, 
circumspice." 


"  Other  edifices  may  crowd  close 
to  its  foundation,  and  people  mav 
tramp  as  they  like  about  It^  but  sUlI 
the  great  cathedral  Is  as  quiet  and 
serene  as  if  it  stood  in  the  middle 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  There  cannot  be 
any  thing  else  in  its  way  so  good  in 
the  world  as  just  this  effect  of  8t. 
Paul's  in  the  ViiTv  heart  and  densest 
tumult  of  London.*'  Hawthorne. 

9^  "  The  whole  cost,  £747,964  7a. 
Od.,  was  paid  by  a  tax  on  every  chal- 
dron of  coal  brought  into  the  port  of 
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London,  on  whicb  account  It  Is  lald 
that  the  cathedral  hiui  a  special  chiim 
of  iu  ov/u  to  its  smoky  exterior." 

Hare. 

jJ^"The  roof  fW)m  which  the 
dome  springs  is  itself  as  high  as  the 
spires  of  most  other  churches;  black> 
CDcd  for  two  hundred  years  with  the 
coal  smoke  of  London,  it  stands  like  a 
relic  of  the  giant  architecture  of  the 
early  world.'*  Bayard  7'aylor. 

lie  Mtte  not  his  benefice  to  huyre. 

And  Icfte  his  schcep  encombrcd  in  the 

myre. 
And  ran  to  Londone.  nnto  Meynte  Poulet. 
Tuseokcn  him  a  chauntcrio  (or  8oult>s. 

Chaucer,  Prohgue, 

We're  all  in  the  dumiM, 

For  diamonds  are  immps. 
The  kittens  are  gone  to  8t.  PamTs  ! 

Tlie  babies  are  bit. 

The  moonV  In  a  lit. 
And  the  houses  are  built  without  walls. 

Mother  Ooote. 

As  I  wa^  wnlkinR  o'er  little  Moorflelds, 
1  saw  St.  /'a'//'«ti-runn]iig  on  wheels. 

With  a  foe.  fo,  fum. 
Then  for  furtbrr  inilic*  I'll  uo  to  France. 
While  Jack  Khali  sing  and  his  wife  shall 
dance. 

Withafee,  fo,  fum. 

Mother  Ooote. 

R'ght  down  by  «moky  PauTi  they  bore, 
Till,  wliere  ihc  stroet  grown  Htraitcr, 

One  fixed  fon^ver  .it  the  door, 
And  one  became  liead-wolter. 

Tenny$on. 

St.  Paul's  hiKh  dome  amidst  the  vassal 

bnndn 

Of  nei  Kb  boring  spires,  a  regal  chirftain 

standH.  Joanna  Baillie. 

2.  An  interesting  and  impor- 
tant church,  thoujTh  architectur- 
ally plain,  8ituat<^d  in  Covent 
Garden,  London,  built  bji  Inigo 
Jones,  and  the  first  Protestant 
cliurcli  of  conseijuenre  erected  in 
England.  The  interior  was  most- 
ly destroyed  by  lire  in  17115. 

St.  Paul's.    See  San  Paolo. 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  An  irreg- 
ular circle  of  houses  enclosing  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  burial-ground, 
in  London. 

5fo  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is 

barr'd. 
Xor  in   I'nul's  church   more  safb  than 

Paul's  churchyard.  Pope. 

St.  Paul's  Cross.  A  canopied 
cross,  rising  from  stone  steps,  in 
the  graveyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Ix>n- 
don.  Before  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, sermons  were  deliv- 
ered here  on  Sunday  afternoons. 


It  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Pv- 
liament  in  1G13. 


M  Paul's  Crooa  was  the  milpit 
not  only  of  the  cathedral :  it  ndgfat  al> 
most  be  said,  as  preaching  became 
more  popular,  and  began  more  sad 
more  to  rule  the  public  mind,  to  hsn 
become  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
.  .  .  I^nul's  Crom  was  not  only  the 
great  scene  for  the  display  of  eloqneoce 
by  distinguished  preachers:  it  wu 
that  of  many  public  acts,  some  rebliof 
to  ecclesia»tical  aflTairs,  some  of  mio- 
glcd  cast,  some  simply  political.  Here 
I'apal  Bulls  were  promulgated;  htre 
excommunications  were  thundend 
out ;  here  sinners  of  hltfb  position  did 
pi>uance ;  here  heretics  knelt,  and  ivsd 
their  recantations,  or,  if  obstinate, 
were  marched  off  to  Smlthfield." 

Jfean  Jf timaa. 

St.  Paul's,  Great  Bell  of.  See 
Great  Bell  of  St.  Pall's. 

St.  Paul's  SchooL  An  establish- 
ment near  St.  PauKs  Cathedral. 
London,  founded  in  1514  bvDean 
Colet.  It  was  designed  hr  153 
poor  children,  the  numlier  corre- 
8]>onding  to  that  of  the  fiAhe:> 
taken  by  St.  Peter.  John  Milton 
went  to  school  here  between  the 
ages  of  11  and  lU. 


•*  In  1877  the  Mercers'  Company 
purchased  16  acres  of  ground  in  Ham- 
mersmith, whither  it  Is  Intended  to  re 
move  the  school."  1/art. 

St.  Paul,  HoteL  See  Hotel  St. 
Paul. 

St.  Peter.  A  well-known  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter  in  the  l^asilica 
of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  having  one 
foot  extended,  the  toe  of  which 
is  reverently  kissed  by  devout 
Catholics.  By  some  atitiqimries 
it  is  thought  to  have  l)een  cast  by 
St.  I^o  from  the  bronze  statue  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  others  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  identical  statue 
of  Jupiter,  transformed  into  that 
of  the  Apostle.  It  is  proluible, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  work  o( 
classical  times,  but  belongs  to  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity. 


_,  "Long  since  would  that  toe 
have  been  kissed  away,  had  it  not  been 
guarded  by  a  sort  of  brass  slipper;  for 
no  good  Roman  Catholic,  from  the  pope 
to  the  be^pir,  ever  enters  the  church 
without  fervently  pressing  his  Ups  to 
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It,  and  then  applying  hlii  forehead  and 
chhi  to  Itii  couHccrated  tip." 

C.  A.  Eaton. 

St.  Peter.  Sec  Crucifixion  of  St. 
pKTKuand  Dkliveuanck  of  St. 
Pkter. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  John  curing  the 
Lame  Man  at  the  Beautiful 
OttLte  of  the  Temple.    See  Petek 

AND    Joiix     AT     TIIK     BEAUTIFUL 

Gate. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  An  im- 
poHiiif;  Koiimn  Ctitholic  church 
edifice,  hiiilt  of  red  Handstonc,  in 
Pliiladclpliia,  IVnii.  It  haa  a 
dome  over  200  feet  in  height. 

St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison. 
A  i)it!ture  Xty  Filinpiiio  Lippi 
(1400-1505).  In  tho  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  del  Carmine,  Florence, 
Italy. 

St.  Peter  liberated  by  an  Angel. 
A  i)icture  l>v  \VaHhiii(]^on  AlUton 
(177i>-184a).  Now  In  the  church 
of  Anhby-dc-iarZouch,  England. 

St.  Peter  Martyr.  A  noted  pic- 
ture l)v  Titian  (1477-157(»),  in 
which  hiH  greatest  qualitiea  as  a 
figure  and  Tandm^aiHs  ])ainter  were 
displayed.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  cliurch  of  8S.  (iiovaniii  e  Pa- 
olo, in  Venice,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1»0G. 

St.  Peter's.  1.  [Ital.  S.  Pirtro  in 
V<tticano.]  The  <'hief  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Rome,  and  the 
most  magnifi(>ent  of  Christian 
temples.  As  early  as  AD.  ?)0, 
an  oratory  was  built  on  tlie  site 
of  the  present  building  to  mark 
th«  spot  where,  ar<*ording  to  tra- 
dition, the  Apostle  Peter  was  m- 
terred,  and  wht^e  manv  of  the 
early  Christian  martyrs  ha<l  suf- 
ferred.  In  '.V)C)  (\>nstantinc  the 
Great  built  a  basilica  on  the  same 
spot.  The  present  edifice  was 
dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.  in  KJ-ifi. 
St.  Peter's  is  one  of  the  seven 
l)asilicas  in  Rome,  of  which  four 
are  within  the  walls,  and  three 
without.  They  derive  their  name 
from  tJie  Jhiidinz  or  Courts  of 
Justice  of  the  later  perioil  of  the 
euii>ire.  u^mn  tlie  plan  of  which, 
and  often  U|K)n  the  sites  of  which, 


the  first  Christian  churches  were 
built.  Tlie  space  covered  by  the 
buildings  of  St.  Peter's  is  said  to 
be  240,000  s(]uarc  feet,  or  about 
5|  English  acres.  Its  facade  is 
357  feet  in  length,  and  144  feet  in 
height.  A  line  uiK)n  the  i>ave- 
nieut  marks  the  size  of  the  other 
great  Christian  churches,  acconU 
ing  to  which  the  length  of  St. 
Peter's  isfd-'i^  feet;  St.  Paul's* 
London,  520^  feet;  Milan  Cathe- 
dral, 443  feet.  It  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  one  receives  the  im- 
pression of  its  vast  size.  Tlio 
dome,  which  is  double,  was  l>e- 
gun  by  Micha<;l  Angelo,  and  was 
completed  when  he  died  in  15G3. 


"A  work  HO  rant  and  various 
muHt  be  appnMichcd  In  the  ttpirit  of 
knowledge  oiid  docility.  Morft  build- 
tnira  have  an  unity  of  plan ;  and  their 
different  parta,  and  the  Hucceaiiive 
change*  in  structure  and  dvtiiil,  arc 
like  variations  upon  one  musical  thcmo. 
Not  so  with  St.  l*etcr's.  It  awakens 
no  ideas  of  unity  or  simplicity.  Ii  is  a 
great  representative  structure,  which 
gathers  within  itself  the  convcricent 
rays  of  Innumcmble  lights.  It  in  a 
temple,  a  muDCum,  a  gailerv  of  art,  nnd 
a  muuHoleum.  If  a  fanciful  ecimpari- 
son  mav  be  tiardoned,  other  churches 
are  gnruen*,  nut  bt.  Peter's  In  a  land- 
scape'. Its  growth  and  hiHtt)r>'  em- 
brace nearly  three  hundnd  and  fifty 
years.  ...  Its  foundation  was  nearly 
coeval  with  the  invention  of  printing; 
before  the  sacrinty  was  completed,  the 
splendid  res^'arclu'S  of  Watt  had  been 
crowned  with  success;  and  in  the  in- 
ter\"ul  had  occurred  the  dinooverv  of 
America,  and  the  Reformation.  Kell- 
gion,  politics,  literature,  art,  and  man- 
ners had  gone  through  whole  cycles  of 
mutation,  and  the  web  of  society  had 
been  unravelled  and  re-wov<-n.  All 
these  considerations  should  be  b«*me  in 
mind  by  him  who  would  form  a  tnio 
Judgment  of  this  unique  buildlnir.  It 
should  be  examined  In  that  hiMDrical 
spirit  in  which  wo  study  the  Roman 
law  or  the  Knglish  constitution." 

Ilillanl. 

t^  "The  building  of  St.  Peter's 
surpasses  all  powers  of  description. 
It  ap|M-ars  to  me  like  some  great  work 
of  nature,  a  forest,  a  mass  of  mcks,  or 
something  similar,  for  I  nevfr  can  real- 
ize the  idea  that  It  iw  tlie  work  of  man.'* 
MendeUkohn^  TninM. 


••  No  architecture  ever  surpaitsed 
in  efl(>ct  the  interior  of  this  pile  when 
Illuminated  at  Kaater  by  a  aioglo  crust 
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of  lamp*.  The  Immediate  fbeiu  of 
riory — all  the  gradations  of  light  and 
oarkneM — the  sombre  of  the  deep 
perspectives  —  the  multitude  kneeling 
round  the  Pope — the  groups  In  the 
distant  aisles  — what  a  world  of  pic- 
tures for  men  of  art  to  copy  or  com- 
bine I  What  fancy  was  ever  so  dull  or 
ao  disciplined  or  so  worn  as  to  resist 
the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  scene  ?  " 

$9'  **  Bt.  Peter's  surpasses  all  other 
ohurches  not  more  in  maguitude  than 
In  magnificence.  .  .  .  The  treasures 
and  the  taste  of  the  world  seem  to  have 
been  exhausted  in  its  embellishment." 

C.  A,  Eaton, 

jt^  « I  have  been  twice  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  was  impressed  more  than  at 
any  former  visit  by  a  sense  of  breadth 
and  loftiness,  and,  as  it  were,  a  vision- 
ary splendor  and  magnificence." 

Hfiwthortu. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  sltart  new, 
Standcst  Mlone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee. 
Worthiest  ft(  God,  the  holv  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion'ii  deaolstlon,  wiion  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be 
or  earthly  structures.ln  hh honor  piled. 
Of  a  subilmer  ssiiect  ?    Mnjvnty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  aud  beauty,  all 

arc  aisied 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeflled. 

Enter :  it«  Rrandour  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  infl<y?     1^  i*  n^t  Ivsaened;   but  tliy 

mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Uas  grown  colossal.  Byron, 

And  while  still  stands 
The  austere  Psntheon,  into  heaven  shall 

soar 
A  dome  iSt.  PeterU},  Its  image,  while  the 

base  expands 
Into  a  fane  snrnamlng  all  before, 
Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  In. 

Byron. 

The  hand  that  ronnded  Peter"*  dome^ 
And  groined  the  alMi  s  of  Christlaii  Rome, 
Wrought  In  a  ^ad  alncorlty. 
Himself  fVom  God  he  could  not  firee : 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew; 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

EmerBon. 

A  spiritual  empire  there  embodied  stood ; 
The  Roman  Church  there  met  me  face  to 

face: 
Ages,  sealed  np.  of  evil  and  of  irnod. 
Slept  in  that  circling  colonnade's  embrace. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 

And  mark!  our  church  hath  its  own  at- 
mosphere. 
That  varies  not  with  seasons  of  the  year, 
But  ever  keeps  Its  even,  temperate  air. 
And  soft,   large  light  wltliout  offensive 
glare.  W.  W.  Story. 

2,  A  number  of  churches  of 
thi»  name  in  I^ndon.  That  in 
Cornhill,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  (1632-1723)  after  the 


Great  Hie,  is  one  of  tiie  oldflrt 
and  best  known. 

Pancakes  and  Mttars, 
Bay  the  bells  of  41.  Aler^ 


8t.  Peter*!  Chains.    See  Sait  Pm- 

TBO  IK  ViMOOLI. 

8t.  Peter's  Chair.  See  Cbaib  or 
St.  Pstxb. 

St.  Peter's  CoUeffe.  Afoandstkm 
of  the  Universitv  of  Cambridm, 
England.  Established  in  1257. 
[Called  also  Peterhoute.] 

St.  Peter's  CoUeffe.  See  Wnv- 
MIM8TKR  School. 

St.  Peter's,  Obelisk  oL  See  Obi- 
U8K  OF  St.  Petbb's. 

St.  Petronia.  A  picture  by  Frtn- 
cesco  Barbicri,  called  Guerdno 
(151K)-16(3G).  In  the  Museum  of 
the  Capitol,  Rome.  See  also 
Mabtyuoom  of  S.  Petrokilla. 


*'  The  body  is  belns  taken  oat 
of  the  ground  while  the  soul  is  receired 
into  Paradise.  This  is  a  composite 
work ;  the  artist,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  schools  not  priraitive,  having 
assemhled  together  three  or  four  kinds 
of  effect.  .  .  .  The  entire  subject— 
death,  cold  and  lugubrious,  contrasted 
with  a  happy  triumphant  resurrection 
— serves  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
multitude,  and  excite  its  emotion. 
Painting  thus  regarded  leavca  itsnata> 
ral  limits,  and  approaches  literature.** 

Taine,  Tran*. 

St.  Petronilla.    See  Sai«ta  Fetbo- 

l>riLLA. 

St.  Philippe.  The  parish  church 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^ 
Paris,  built  in  17^. 

St.  Boch.  A  larj^e  and  fashion- 
able church  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honord.  Here  were  buried 
Corneillc,  Descartes,  and  the 
Abb^  de  I'Ep^.  The  chapels 
contain  numerous  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  church  shows  the  change 
from  the  style  of  architecture  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that 
of  Louis  XV. 

Then  and  there  Napoleon  ascended  hH 
throne:  and  ihe  next  day.  ftrom  the  steps 
of  St.  Roche,  thundered  fbrth  the  cannon 
which  uught  the  mob  of  Parts,  fbr  ttis 
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lint  time,  that  it  had  a  matter.  That  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Empire.  So 
tlie  Anti>slavery  movement  commenced 
unheeded  lu  that  **  olMCure  hole  "  which 
Jklnyor  Otis  couid  not  find,  occupied  by  a 
prinier  and  a  black  boy.  W.  FhiUxpi. 

8t.  Booh  distributinff  Alms.  A 
picture  by  Annibale  Caracci 
(15()0-1600),  and  regarded  as  one 
of  his  chief  works.  In  the  Gallery 
at  Dresden,  Germany. 

8t.  Sacrament.  A  modem  Italian 
church  in  Paris,  also  known  as 
St.  Denis  du  Marais. 

St.  Saviour  ( South wark).  A  church 
in  London,  near  London  Bridge,  a 
remnant  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  hut  known  as  St.  Sav- 
iour's before  1510.  The  choir 
and  Lady  Chapel  remain  excel- 
lent specimens  of  early  English 
church  architecture.  In  the  for- 
mer are  the  graves  of  Philip 
Massinger,  John  Fletcher,  and 
Edward  Dyer  the  poet;  ana  here 
is  the  tomb  of  John  Gower  (Moral 
Gower). 

St.  Sebaldus.  See  Shbine  of  St. 
Sebaldus. 

St.  Sebastian.     1.    A  celebrated 

Sicture  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
egli  An^eli,  at  Rome. 
2.  A  picture  by  Domenico  Zam- 
pieri,  surnamed  Doinenichino 
(1581-1641).  In  the  Staiel  Insti- 
tut,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. 


*'  Visitors  to  picture  and  scalp* 
turc  (calleries  are  haunted  hy  the  forms 
of  two  bundHome  youn$f  men,  —  Sebas- 
tian and  Antinous.  Both  were  saints : 
the  one  of  decadent  Paf^nism,  the 
other  of  mythologizing  Christianity. 
According  to  the  popular  bclicfM  to 
which  they  owed  tnelr  canonization, 
both  suffered  death  in  the  bloom  of 
earlicAt  manhood  for  the  faith  that 
burned  in  them.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  the  two :  that, 
whereas  St^bastian  is  a  shadowy  crea- 
ture of  the  pious  fancy,  Antinous  pre- 
serves a  marlced  and  unmistalcablc  per- 
sonality. .  .  .  The  pictures  of  Sebastian 
vary  according  to  the  ideal  of  adoles- 
cent beauty  conceived  by  eacli  succes- 
sive artist.  In  the  frescos  of  Perugino 
and  Luini  be  shines  with  the  pale  pure 
light  of  saliitlinens.  On  the  canvas  of 
Bodoma  he  reproduces  the  voluptuous 
charm  of  youthful  Bacchuji,  with  so 


much  of  anguish  in  his  martyred  (bu 
tures  as  may  serve  to  heighten  his  d«»- 
monic  fascination.  .  .  .  iJnder  Ouido's 
hand  he  is  a  model  of  mere  carnal 
comeliness.  And  so  forth  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  Italian  painters.** 

J.  A.  Symond9, 

St.  Sebastian.  A  series  of  pictures 
representing  the  history  of  the 
saint,  by  Paul  Veronese  (1530?- 
1588).  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
church  of  S.  Sebastiano,  Venice, 
Italy. 

49-  "  Paul  Veronese's  '  St.  Sebat- 
Han '  .  .  .  appeared  to  me  when  last  I 
saw  it  one  or  the  finest  dramatic  pic- 
tures I  had  ever  beheld.  It  struck  me 
oa  a  magnificent  scene  played  before 
mo  with  such  a  glow  or  light  and  life 
and  movement  and  color, . . .  that  I  felt 
aa  if  In  a  theatre,  .  .  .  and  inclined  to 
clap  my  hands  and  cry  *  Bravo  1  *  ** 

Jirt.  Jatneton, 

St.  Sebastian.  A  picture  by  Guido 
RenUl574  7-1G42).  In  the  Capitol, 
Home. 

St.  Sebastian.  A  celebrated  votive 
picture  by  Antonio  Allegri,  sur- 
named Correggio  (1404-15^),  rep- 
resenting theVirgin  and  Child 
"enthroned  on  clouds  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  infant  an- 
gels ;  below  are  St.  Sebastian, 
St.  (^eminianus,  and  St.  Roch." 
This  picture  is  in  the  Gallery  at 
Dresden,  Germany. 

4^  *'  The  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  is 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  by  Correggio, 

and  the  picture  is  thought  to  represent 

the  most  perfect  period  of  the  master.** 

£attlake,  uandbook  of  Fainting, 

St.  Sebastian.  A  noted  and  ad- 
mired picture  by  Giovanni  Anto- 
nio Cavaliere  Kazzi,  called  II 
Sodoma  n479?-1650?).  In  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence,  Italy. 

St.  Sebastian.  See  also  Cata- 
comb OF  St.  Sebastian  and 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian. 

St.  Sepulchre's.  A  well-known 
church  in  London,  near  Newgate, 
containing  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  organs  in  the  city.  By  a 
legacy  left  to  this  church  in  160.^, 
a  person  was  employed  to  toll  a 
hand-bell  before  the  cells  of  those 
prisoners  at  Newgate  who  were 
condemned  to  death,  on  the  night 
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before  their  execation,  recitiDg 
these  lines :  — 

All  you  that  in  tb«  condemned  bole  do  lie, 
Frepare  you,  for  u>>inorruw  you  elull  die; 

And  when  St.  Septddurt^t  bell  to-morrow 

toll*. 
The  Lord  lutYe  mercy  on  your  loals  1 


Unreaaonable  people  are  as  hard  to  rec- 
oncile at  the  vaD«»  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
tower,  which  never  looked  all  four  upon 
one  point  In  the  heaTcnu.  MotmL 

8t.  Bemin.  An  ancient  church  of 
the  Romanesque  order  in  Tou- 
louse, France.  It  was  dedicatcxl 
in  lOUO  by  Pope  Urban  II. 

St.  S^verin.  A  fine  Gothic  church 
in  Paris,  in  the  form  of  a  central 
nave  and  two  aisles,  and  rows  of 
chapels  on  either  side.  This 
church,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
structure  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  begun  as  early  as  1489. 

St.  Simeon  the  Prophet.  [S,  Sim- 
€one  Profeta.]  A  noted  statue  bv 
Marco  Romano.  In  the  church 
of  S.  Simeono  Grande,  Venice, 
Italy. 

St.  Simon's  Pillar.  The  famous 
column  upon  the  summit  of 
which  St.  Simon  St^lites  (b.  388), 
the  Eastern  hermit,  lived  for 
37  years.  After  his  death,  his 
admirers  built  a  church  uix>n  the 
8iK)t,  euclosing  the  pillar  on  which 
he  had  so  long  lived.  Tlie  pedes- 
tal upon  whicn  this  column  stood 
is  still  remaining  among  the 
ruins  of  Kul'at  Siin'&n,  between 
Autioch  and  Aleppo,  in  Syria. 

8t.  Sophia.  A  mosque  in  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey,  and  the 
principal  place  of  Mohammedan 
worship  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  Byzantine 
architecture.  The  masque  was 
originally  a  Christian  church 
bunt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
in  531,  and  was  converted  into  a 
Moslem  temple  by  Mohammed 
II.  in  1453.  The  building  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome  with 
several  lesser  domes  and  mina- 
rets. The  building  is  of  brick, 
but  is  lined  in  the  interior  with 
costly  marbles.  Many  of  the  tem- 


ples of  Greece  and  Egypt  mm 
pillaged  to  enrich  this  mosque. 

«ir"Wben    Jutinka   cseUMd. 
'I  have  aurpMsed  tlMe,0  Bolomos,^ 
he  look  an  ezanerated  view  of  the 
work  of  his  preoeoeaeor,  and  did  sot 
reallM  the  extent  to  whkh  hie  bsUd. 
ing  excelled  the  Jewish  tetnnle.  The 
latter  wae  only  equal  to  aematl  cbur^ 
with   a  wooden    roof,  supported  bj 
wooden  poeti,  and  covering  aooe  T,M 
square  feet.     8ta.  Sophia  coren  us 
times  that  area,  is  built  of  durable  ms- 
terials  throughout,  and  tar  more  srlii- 
tically  ornamcntod  than  the  temple  of 
the  Jews  ever  could  have  heen.  Bel 
Justinian  did  more  than  acoonpUih 
this  easy  victory.    Neither  Uie  Pkmlhe* 
on  nor  any  of  the  vaulted  halls  st  Rome 
equal  the  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  in  extent, 
or  in  eievemesa  of  construcUon,or  li 
beauty  of  design.    Nor  was  there  sdj 
thing  erected  dnring  the  ten  oentuita 
which  elapsed  fh>m  the  transference  of 
the  capital  to  Byzantium  till  the  build- 
ing  or  the  great  medieval  catbednli, 
which '  can  be  compared  with  iu   In* 
deed,  it  remains  even   now  an  open 
question  whether  a  ChrisUan  eburch 
exists  anywhere,  of  any  age,  whose  in- 
terior is  so  beautiful  as  that  of  this 
marvellous  creation  of  old  Byzsntine 
art.'*  Fergusmm. 


._  '*'It  Is  certain  that  no  domieal 
building  of  modem  times  can  at  all  ap- 
proach Sta.  Sophia*»,  either  for  appro* 
priateness  or  beauty.  If  we  regard  it 
with  a  view  to  the  purposes  of  Frutet- 
tant  worship,  it  affords  an  infinitelj 
better  model  for  imitation  than  any 
thing  our  own  mediasvai  arcliitectsever 
produced."  Ferffutton. 


_  "Its  immense  dome  is  said  to 
be  more  wonderftil  than  St.  Peter'a; 
but  lu  dirt  is  much  more  wonderful 
than  its  dome,  though  they  never  men- 
Uon  it."  Jifark  TVsaui. 

I  hsve  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofli  inrell 
Their  crlittering  moss  i*  the  sun,  oiul  have 

surveyed 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurplnff  Mo^ 

lem  pnoed.  Bgnm. 

Poor  child !  I  would  have  mended  It  with 

pold, 
ITntll  It  Kleame«l  like  St.  S9phiQ*$dcme 
When  all  the  fkithful  truui>  to  muming 

pnyer.  Mru  Brotenimg. 

O,  Stsmboul !  once  the  empress  of  their 

reign  ? 
Though   turt»ans  now   pollute   Sophia's 

shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vsln. 

St.  Stephen.    The  name  by  which 
the  great  bell   in   Westminster 


most  imiKRimg  speuimena  ui 
Gotliic  arch  nature  iii  the  wodd. 
It  was  beguu  Id  t:i59aud  flouhcd 
lnl4eo. 

tS'  "  St.  Stfnhcn'a  Calhcdnl  In  tba 
ernlru  or  tbo  old  city  !■  onu  ot  tbu  Hn- 


Hks  ig  itiu  bi:l|[[it  ot  *iS  («-l 

i.'vi.abl« 

It  !•  en- 
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woe.    Tho 

liuldo   in 

Mlvnn  Miii''gnn<l.'bul  the  effect  1*  in- 

SS.tt-" 

eheiK  • 

J^ijrtini  7-uytor. 

«B— Xnonr, 

i'?M 

•:,K,i 

SSi 

!:ii\t 

or  the  Dioit 

bcuilltul 

■ml  imiirvriKlve 

builillng*   1 

A  voad  a«i  or 

Ibl*  n»yi» 

Umc-uurn  In 

Ih.  color.    Tha 

l>unu>Dchrd.th 

pnliilt'd  Blai 

WB 

hi.    >  VOIUT. 

The   dioir 

']m  gom. 

UcuDirlille  no 

Itulliling  can 

ho  crthe- 

iMnC-A^'. 

w.    Tboformi 

MI-ilKau 

coMljrptrfeel; 

..  Ihougli 

SXs-ii 

L  all  ralt'K, 

■  pocL"     FtrgaiKin. 

S.  An  aitmired  church.  In  cho 
rear  o(  the  HanHlon  House,  Lon- 
don, the  work  of  Sit  CIiHstopbi 

Wren  (luaa-iTai). 

Mr  "  If  'l»  niateilml  hnd  bcro  u 
riiul'*,'lbla  chutcli  wou^_  tisrc'b«c< 


bednil." 


luiucul  to  Wnn  llun  1 


St.  Stephen's  ChapeL  In  (hn  Old 
PaliU'e  at  WestiiiinHteT.  London. 
SiHi  St.  Btktkkm'b  Hall. 

4B-  "Bt.  eicpfacnV  niBml  wu  ■ 
beuuliful  (pedmen  of  rlrb  I)ceora1i>d 
Guthie,  lu  Inner  kdIU  beitiK  cuiitml 
with  nnclenl  frrBr»an'1iulnK  lothv  Old 


vnU-  I 


i«  fro 


if.  J^lor  (jErte  Sote 


Bt.  Stephen'!  Hall.  A  room  in 
the  New  Palace  at  Wcatmlnster, 
London,  Itaillne  trom  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  It  derives  its  name 
{  the  8.     .     ..... 

, )  Chapel  of  the  old 

palace,  and  Ik  lined  liy  twelve 
HtatutH  o(  eminent  parllamentarj 
statesmen  and  orators.    See  Bt. 

8TiU>IIEN'8   L'HAT'BL. 

What  !•  IhB  Rood  nf  men  collFctfd,  wliti 

31.  Sig>luii'iBuw,  Carlili. 

St.  Sulpice.  This  church,  on  Uie 
Place  St.  Sulpice  in  I'arif,  was 
commenced  b;  Anne  of  Austria 
ill  l(r4i>,  but  was  not  completed 
until  I'-IG.  It  is  In  the  form  ot  a 
Latin  cross.  The  exterior  is  very 
fine,  and  within,  the  high  altar 
surrounded  bv  statues  ot  the 
Twelve  Apostles  is  very  impoe- 

8t.  Btilpice.    See  Placb  St.  Snic 

St.  Theodora*!  Column.  A  well- 
known  pillar  of  Kmnite  In  Ven- 
ice, Italy,  on  the  siiiniiiit  ot  which 
is  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore  restiuK 
upon  a  CTOcoilile.  It  was  brouRht 
from  the  Holy  Land  In  the  early 
part  ot  the  twelftli  century.  St. 
Theodore  was  tlie  tlntt  patron 
of  Venice;  but  be  was  deposed, 
and  St.  Mark  adopW'd,  when  the 
bones  of  the  latter  were  brought 
trom  Alexandria. 

Bt.  Tberasa  delivering  St.  Bernar- 
dino de  Mendoza  from  Purgatory, 
A  picture  by  Peter  I'aul  Kuliena 
{15T7-ir*Jl.  It  is  in  tho  Museum 
of  Antwerp.  Belgium. 

St.  Theresa.  A  Ktatue  hv  Giovan- 
ni l»renzo  Bernini  {isifi-K^). 
In  the  chun?h  of  Santa  Maria 
del  la  Vittorla,  in  Rome. 
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with  p«nd«nt  hMids,  naked  feet,  and 
half'OloMd  eyes,  &llen  In  traniporU  of 
bliMful  love.  Her  feature*  are  emad- 
lUed,  but  bow  noble  1  Words  cannot 
render  the  eentlment  of  tbia  ainscdng 
rapturous  attitude."        Taine,  TranM. 

8t.  Thomas.  See  Ingkbdulity  of 
St.  Thomas. 

8t.  Thomas  d'Aquin.  A  fashion- 
able church  in  the  most  aristo- 
cratic quarter  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  Paris.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  a  Dominican  convent. 
Here,  among  other  modern  pic- 
tures, is  one  by  Ary  Scheifer,  of 
St.  Thomas  cauning  the  waves  in 
a  tempest. 

8t.  Thomas's  HospitaL  A  hospital 
in  London,  originally  founded  in 
1213  as  an  almshouse.  Queen 
Victoria  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
present  building  in  1868. 

St.  Ursula.  A  well-known  church 
in  Cologne,  Germany,  containing 
the  famous  relics  of  the  saint  and 
of  the  11,000  virgins. 

4^  *'The  whole  churcb  is  fUll  of 
virgins.  The  altar-piece  is  a  vast  pic- 
ture of  the  slaughter,  not  badly  painted. 
Through  various  glass  openings  you 
perceive  that  the  walls  are  full  of  the 
Dones  and  skulls.  Did  the  worship  of 
Bgypt  ever  sink  lower  In  horrible  and 
loathsome  idolatry  ?  "  CharUt  Beechtr. 

St.  Ursula.  A  picture  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Flemish  painter  Jan 
van  Eyck.  (1370-1441),  represent- 
ing St.  Ursula  seated  before  a  rich 
Gothic  tower  —  her  attribute. 
The  picture  bears  the  date  1437, 
and  is  in  the  Museum  at  Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

St.  Ursula.  See  Reliquary  of 
St.  Uksula. 

St.  Veronica.  A  picture  by  Roger 
van  der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the 
Flemish  painter,  and  one  of  his 
later  works.  It  represents  the 
saint  with  the  Su^arinm  on  which 
the  countenance  of  Christ  is  im- 
pressed. The  picture  is  now  in 
the  Stadel  Institut  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Germany. 

St.  Winifred's  WeU.  This  was 
once  the  most  celebrated  holy 
well  in  Great  Britain.     It  was 


situated  in  HoWwell  In  the  ( 
ty  of  Flint,  England.  In  (in 
Middle  Ages  it  was  regarded  wiih 
great  veneration.  It  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  follow- 
ing legend:  "  Winifred,  a  noble 
Bdtish  maiden  of  the  terentli 
century,  was  beloved  by  a  certain 
Prince  Cradocus.  She  repnlael 
his  suit,  and  he  in  revenge  cnt 
off  her  head.  The  prince  wm 
immediately  struck  dead,  and  the 
earth  opening  swallowed  him  up. 
Winifred's  head  rolled  down  the 
hill,  and  from  the  spot  where  il 
rested  a  spring  gushed  forth.  St 
Bueno  picked  up  the  head,  and 
re-united  it  to  the  body,  so  that 
Winifred  lived  for  many  yean  a 
life  of  great  sanctity;  and  the 
spring  to  which  her  name  was 
g[iven  became  famous  for  its  corap 
tive  powers."  The  Countess  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Ueur^  VII., 
built  a  court-house  over  this  cele* 
brated  well.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  visited  by  thou- 
sands, but  has  since  fallen  into 
comparative  neglect. 

St.  Zaccaria.  An  admired  church 
in  Venice,  Italy,  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  fifteenth  century.  Its 
faf^ade  is  regarded  by  Ferguason 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 

St.  ZenobluSV  Burial  of.  A  picture 
by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo  (148^ 
1560),  the  Italian  painter,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  cfu^f's^^otuvn. 
In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

St.  Zenobius  raising  a  dead  child. 
A  picture  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo 
(1483-15(J0),  the  Italian  painter, 
and  considered  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Sainte  Chapelle.  [Holy  Chapel.] 
A  small  but  beautiful  religious 
edifice  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  in  Paris,  former- 
ly the  royal  chapel.  It  was  begun 
in  1244,  and  finished  in  1248.  It 
is  in  two  stories,  to  correspond 
with  the  floors  of  the  ancient 
palace.  The  upper  chapel  was 
for  the  royal  family,  and  the 
lower  for  the  serA'ants.  This  chap- 
el is  attractive  from  its  historical 
associations  as  well  as  from  the 
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delicacy  and  beauty  of  its  archi- 
tecture, which  is  Gothic,  and  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  siiecimens 
czistinji:  of  that  styh).  It  was 
built  by  St.  Louis  for  the  receiv 
tion  of  reliques  of  the  Saxiour,  — 
the  crown  of  thorns,  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  and  the  si)ear- 
head  which  pierced  our  Saviour's 
side.  Tlic  stained-glass  windows 
of  the  chaiMil  are  very  splendid : 
four  of  them  are  illustrative  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Louis  and  his  two  crusades. 
St.  Chapel le  is  said  to  now  pre- 
sent *'  the  completest,  perhai>s 
the  finest,  example  of  tlie  reli- 
gious architecture  of  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century." 

tft"  **It  only  wants  incrcancd  di- 
mcniiionM  tu  merit  the  title  of  a  lub- 
Umv  specimen  of  Gothic  art.'* 

Fergu9%on. 

Mahlllc  at  the  present  day  Is  so  well 
known,  both  In  France  und  in  other  couu- 
trie»,  it  is  so  frequented  by  people  of  fSHh- 
Ion,  by  princes  even,  who  in  their  pas- 
sagv  throuh'h  tlie  city  vliilt  it  with  as 
much  intercHt  as  Notre  Dsmc  and  the 
Sainte  Chavflle,  and  Kive  it  renown,  that 
to  call  the  C'h&teau  dcs  Fieiirs  its  brother 
Is  to  confer  U))ou  it  the  higliexi  eulouv. 

Laroiuse,  Traiu. 

Bainte  Clotilde.  The  chief  mod- 
ern Gothic  church  in  Paris.  It 
was  begun  in  184<i,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  £:t20,000.  The  style  is 
that  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  has  two  conspicuous  spires, 
and  is  richly  ornamented. 

Bainte  Gudule.  A  cathedral 
church  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  It 
was  built  in  1273,  and  is  famous 
for  its  painted  windows,  statues, 
and  pulpit. 

Bainte  Trinity.  An  ancient  mo- 
n^istic  establishment  in  Caen, 
France,  foimded  and  (consecrated 
by  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  lOH).  [Also  called' 
Abbaye  uux  Dames.] 

Bakktfrah,  Tablet  of.  See  Tablet 
op  SakkAkah. 

Bala  a  Croce  Greca.  [Hall  of  the 
Greek  Cross.]  A  no])le  apart- 
ment in  the  \  atican,  Rome. 

9it^  "Wlioover  would  seek  for  the 
luxury  of  nrchiterturu  in  its  highest 
perfection  will  And  it  in  the  llall  of  the 


Greek  Croaa.  The  finest  roateriala  are 
used  to  embellish  the  noblest  propor- 
tions. .  .  .  Every  thing  is  rich,  airy,  and 
exhilarating."  IlUlard, 

Bala  del  Cambio.  [Exchan^ 
Hall.]  A  building  in  Perugia, 
Italy,  once  an  exchange,  but  now 
no  longer  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  noted  for  its  fine  frescos  by 
Perugino  (1440-1524). 

This  is  still  more  sppsrent  in  the  Cam- 
bio, a  kind  of  exchange  or  Kuildhall  of  the 
meruhunts.  I'eruKluo  was  intrusted  with 
its  decoration  in  the  year  150U 

Taintt  Trans, 

Bala  degU  AnimaU.  [Hall  of  Ani- 
mals.]  An  apartment  in  the  Vati- 
can, at  Rome,  containing  repre- 
sentations of  animals  in  marble 
and  alabaster. 


•'  The  Hall  of  Animals  is  a  fresh 
revelation  of  the  resources  of  Qreek 
sculpture.  Hero  is  a  motionless  me- 
nagerie in  marble,  —  horses,  dogs,  cen- 
taurs, crocodiles,  wild  boars,  lions, 
bulls,  and  serpents.  In  some  cases  the 
colors  of  life  are  attempted,  .  .  .  the 
general  effect  of  each  type  is  given  with 
nice  discrimination."  UlUard. 

Bala  della  Biga.  [Hall  of  the  Biga.] 
A  well-known  ax)artment  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome. 

49*  "  The  Hall  of  the  Biga  is  a  dr- 
cular  chamber  in  which  is  preserved  a 
leprcHentHtion  in  white  marble  of  an 
ancient  Biiia,  or  chariot,  with  two 
whe<>ls.  Very  little  of  tho  original 
work  remainii ;  but  it  has  been  restored 
with  great  taste  and  skill,  and  forms  a 
cuilous  and  interesting  object." 

milard, 

Bala  di  Constantino.  [Hall  of  Con- 
stantinej  A  hall  in  the  Vatican 
Palace,  Rome,  a*loriied  with  fres- 
cos by  the  pupils  of  Raphael, 
after  designs  by  that  master. 

• 

Bala  Ducale.  [Ducal  Hall.]  A 
room  in  the  Vatican  Palace,  in 
Rome,  in  which  the  iwjk's  for- 
merly gave  audience  to  foreign 
princes. 

BalaRegia.  [Royal  Hall.]  A  room 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
Rome,  used  as  a  hall  of  audience 
for  ambassadors. 

Salisbury  Cathedral.  A  famous 
church,  the  most  elegant  of  its 
kind  in  England,  at  Salisbury, 
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the  capital  of  Wiltshire.  It  was 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  spire,  which  is  greatly  ad- 
mired  for  its  beauty,  is  more  than 
400  feet  in  height 

Salisbury  Court  Theatre.  See 
Dukb's  Tueatrb. 

Salisbury  Crags.  The  foremost, 
but  not  the  highest,  of  a  precipi- 
tous range  of  hills  on  the  eastern 
side  of  £dinburgh,  and  south  of 
Holvrood  Palace.  They  are  said 
to  derive  their  name  from  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  with 
Edward  III.  in  his  expedition  to 
the  north.  The  rocks,  with  the 
buildings  upon  them,  give  to  the 
city  its  imposing  appearance. 
See  Abthub's  Seat  ana  CALTOif 
Hill. 

49*  **  Those  Salisbury  Crags  which 
overlook  Edinburgh  have  a  very  pe- 
culiar outline:  they  resemble  an  Im- 
mense elephant  croMching  down." 

Mr»,  U.  B.  SUnoe, 

Salisbury  Plain.  A  bare,  barren 
tract,  affording  pasturage  for 
sheep,  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  England. 
It  contains'  the  druidical  remains 
of  Stonehengc,  and  is  associated 
also  with  the  hero  of  Hannah 
More's  popular  story  of  the 
"  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain." 

JtSf'  *'Ancr  dinner,  we  walked  to 
Salisbury  Plain.  On  the  broad  downs, 
under  the  \fny  sky,  not  a  house  was 
visible,  nothing  but  Stonehcnge,  which 
looked  like  a  group  of  brown  dwarfs 
in  the  wide  expanse.  Far  and  wide 
a  few  shepbcrus  with  their  flocks 
sprinkled  the  plain."    R.  W.  Kmerton. 

Other  edifices  may  crowd  clone  to  Its 
foundation,  nnd  people  may  tramp  an  they 
like  shout  it;  hut  *i\\\  the  tireat  cathedral 
CMt.  Paui'nJ  Is  as  quiet  and  »erene  as  if  it 
stood  in  the  middle  of  Sahtbury  Piain. 

Hawthorne, 

Sallust's    House   and    Gardens. 

[Lat.  Ilorti  PretiosissinUA  Cele- 
brated palace  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  ancient  Rome,  once 
belonging  to  th()  historian  Sallust 
(86-34  B.C.),  and  after  his  death 

?urchased  for  the  emperors, 
'hey  were  the  favorite  retreat  of 
Vespasian,  Nerva,  and  Aurelian. 
Many  tine  buildings  once  stood 
here,  which  were  destroyed  when 


Borne  was  taken  by  Alarie,  AJ). 
410,  and  only  a  few  rains  iioir» 
main. 

Sakm.  XSL    See  Saixwk,  Ths. 

Salon  Oarrtf.  In  the  Loavn, 
Paris.  Here  are  the  finest  peint* 
ings  of  the  Italian,  Flemiih, 
Spanish,  and  French  schoolt. 

Saloon,  The.  [Span.  El  Sakn,]  A 
well-known  promenade  in  the 
Prado,  at  Madrid,  Spain.  It  it 
1,450  feet  in  length,  and  2S0  fast 
broad. 

J^^'^Asyon  enter  It  [the  PndoL 
you  And  yourself  In  a  superb  wide 
opening  called  the  Satoon;  on  yov 
rurht  hand  a  double  walk,  and  on  you 
left  first  the  plaee  where  carriafes  ps> 
rade,  and  afterwards  another  dooble 
walk,  the  whole  ornamented  wlthfon' 
tains  and  trees  and  statues.** 

GeoTffe  Tkkmr. 

Salt  Fond.  A  natural  curiositT  in 
Giles  County,  Va.  It  is  described 
as  a  lake  of  **  fresh  water  sunk  in 
the  mountain  [Salt  Pond  Moan- 
tain]  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
fed  by  no  visible  stream.  .  . . 
The  lake  is  said  to  have  been 
gradually  enlarging  instead  of 
diminishing  since  1804,  when  it 
was  first  discovered.  It  is  with* 
out  fish ;  and,  though  some  were 
placed  in  it,  they  have  disap* 
peared.  Among  its  ni^'sterioua 
attractions  is  the  singular  (act 
that  its  depth  is  unfathomable,— 
a  line  300  feet  in  depth  touched 
no  bottom.  .  .  .  The  origin  of 
this  singular  lake  is  unuiscov- 
ered." 

Saltero's,  Don.    See  Don  Salt& 

KO'S. 

Salpdtridre.  A  house  of  refuge 
and  hospital  for  ]>oor,  insane, 
aged,  ana  incurable  women,  Bon- 
levartl  de  1' Houital,  Paris.'  It 
was  founde<l  under  Louis  XIV. 

a^  **  This  roafmificent  hospital, 
commonly  called  '  La  Salp^trl^re,*— 
fkx>ra  its  sundinff  on  ground  formerly 
occupied  as  a  saltpetre  manufactury,— 
and  which  in  the  year  1062  contalDod 
nearly  10,000  poor.  Is  120  yards  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  by 
3d  yards  more  than  the  fifth  of  a  mile 
In  breadth.*'        Sir  I\rancis  B,  fftad. 
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Mj  neighbor  uld  to  a  vulgar  creature 
who  wa«  dancing:  "Has  the  SaJpitriere 
come  down  to  the  bal  du  TrOne  tu-day  f  *' 
—  **  No,  but  .Mazoa  has  emptied  Itaelf  to- 
day Into  the  bal  du  Tr6ne."  A  dlsUnc- 
tlon  ia  made  between  them. 

TaiiUt  Tram. 

Saltram  Gallery.  An  interesting 
collection  of  paintings  formed 
chiefly  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  tlie  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Morley  at  his  country  scat,  Sal- 
tram,  in  Devonshire,  England. 

Saltram  House.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Morley,  near  Lyneham, 
England.  , 

Salutation,  The.  A  picture  by  Ma- 
riotto  AUiertinelli  (1475?-1520?), 
and  considered  his  cJief  (Vaeuvre, 
In  the  Uffizi  Gallery,' Florence, 
Italy. 

Salutation.  A  tavern  of  this  name, 
well  known  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  situated  in  Tavi- 
stock Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  The  name  Salutation 
was  not  confined  to  this  tavern. 
See  Salutation  and  Cat. 

There  hath  been  great  aale  and  utterance 
of  Wine, 

Bealdes  Boere,and  Ale,  and  Ipocras  fine, 

In  every  country,  region,  and  nation. 

But  chiefly  In  Billingsgate,  at  the  Salu- 
tation. 

Ife»e*/rom  Bartholomew  Fayre. 

Salutation  and  Cat.  A  tavern  in 
Newgate  Street,  London,  resorted 
to  in  the  last  century.  Lamb  and 
Coleridge  met  here.  See  Salu- 
tation. 

For  me,  Tro  much  concerned  I  cannot 

meet 
•'  At  Salutation  Tavern,  Newgate-itreet," 
Your  notice,  like  your  verse,  so  sweet  and 

short ! 
If  longer,  I'd  sincerely  thank  you  for  It. 

Samuel  Richardson. 

Balvatiozi.  See  Fount  of  Salva- 
tion. 

Salvator  Mundi.  [The  Saviour  of 
the  World.!  A  picture  bearing 
this  name,  ov  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(1469-1617),  the  Italian  painter. 
In  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence, 
Italy. 

Salvator  Mundi.  A  head  of  Christ, 
represented  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  by  Jan  van  Eyck  (1370- 
1441).  the  Flemish   painter.     It 


bears  date   1438,  and   is  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Samaritan.   See  Good  Samaritan. 

Samaritan  Synagogue.  This  little 
chapel,  in  which  the  few  remain- 
ing Samaritans  meet  to  worship, 
is  on  Mount  Gcrizim,  not  far 
from  Jerusalem.  The  priests 
exhibit,  but  do  not  allow  the 
visitor  to  touch,  a  very  valuable 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
they  believe  to  be  3,500  years 
old. 

Samlan  SibyL  A  picture  by  Fran- 
cesco Barbieri,  called  Guercino 
(1690-1660).  In  the  Tribune  of 
the  Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

49" "It is  a  glorious  work.  With 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  volume, 
she  is  looking  up  with  a  face  fiill  of 
deep  and  expressive  sadness.  A  pic- 
turesque turban  is  twined  around  ner 
bead,  and  bands  of  pearls  gleam  amidst 
her  rich  dark  brown  tresses.  Ilcr 
face  bears  tho  softness  of  dawning 
womanhood."  Bayard  Taylor, 

Samson  and  Delilah.  1.  A  pic- 
ture by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (1599- 
1C41),  and  considered  by  some 
one  of  his  finest  works.  It  is  in 
the  Gallery  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

2.  A  picture  by  Lucas  Cra- 
nach  (1472-1653),  a  German  paint- 
er. It  is  now  in  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery at  Augsburg,  Bavaria. 

Samson  blinded  by  the  Philis- 
tines. A  picture  by  Rembrandt 
van  Ryn  (1606-1609),  the  Dutch 
painter.  In  the  collection  of 
Count  Schonbom  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Samson  threatening  hio  Father- 
in-law.  A  picture  by  Rembrandt 
van  Ryn  (1607-1669),  the  Dutch 
painter.  In  the  Museum  at  Ber- 
lin, Pntssia.  [Sometimes  called 
Prince  Adolphus  of  Gueldres  threat- 
ening his  imprisoned  /ather.] 

San  Agostino.  TSt.  Augustine.] 
A  well-known  cnurch  at  Rome 
in  the  piazza  of  the  same  name. 

4^  **  It  [San  Affostino]  is  a  trnnsi. 
tional  specimen  between  the  pillared 
styles,  which  weru  then  strutting 
for  the  mastery.  It  may  either  be 
regarded  a«  the  lost  of  the  old  raoei 
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or  fbe  flrai  of  the  new  ftyle  which 
wu  lo  soon  destined  to  revolatloiilse 
the  arehlteetnnkl  world." 

Baa  Carlo.  [St.  Charles.!  A  f^ 
mous  opera-nouse  in  Naples,  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe. 
It  was  first  opened  in  1737.  Hav- 
ing been  burned  down  in  the  year 
1816,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  original 
form.  Some  of  the  chief  master- 
pieces of  music  were  first  brought 
out  on  this  stage. 

j|9  •  "  There  are  six  rows  of  boxet 
in  thii  theatre:  the  house  is  magnifi- 
cent, the  Uyht  Is  not  strong,  not  das- 
ding.  The  science  of  humoring  the 
eye,  and  Indeed  all  the  senses,  Is  well 
understood  here.  They  do  not  heap 
the  audience  together,  as  at  the  *  Grand 
Op^ra,'  or  at  the  *  Itallens  Mn  Paris." 

Taine,  Drant. 

Ban  Francesco.  1.  A  beautiful 
and  remarkable  building  of  Assi- 
si,  Italy,  so  calle<l  from  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  (1182-1226),  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  four  orders  of  men- 
dicant monks,  called  Francis- 
cans. This  interesting  convent 
is  now  suppressed. 

Worn  with  travo],  tired  and  lame, 
To  AmIsI's  walU  I  c<)me: 
Sad,  nnd  riill  of  honiesick  fl&ncles, 
1  addreaned  me  to  St.  Francis. 

T.  W.Panont, 

2.  The  hennitage  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, situated  in  a  picturesque 
gorge  near  the  convent  of  San 
Francesco  at  Assisi,  Italy,  and 
remarkable  as  the  solitary  re- 
treat of  St.  Francis. 

Ban  Giorgio.  An  important  and 
noted  church  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century  in  Venice,  Italy. 

Ban  Giorgio-in-Velabro.  A  church 
in  Rome,  founded  in  the  fourth 
century  aft«r  Clirist,  and  which 
has  been  several  times  rebuilt. 
For  the  origin  of  the  name  see 
Vblabrum. 


**  St.  George  and  the  dragon, 
and  his  martyrdom,  are  the  jUKual  sub- 
jects in  the  many  cburchcA  dedicated  to 
this  saint.  His  church  at  Rome,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine,  called  from  Its 
situation  San  Olorgio-ln-Velabro,  was 
built  by  Leo  II.  In  682.  In  a  casket 
under  the  altar  ia  preserved,  as  a  pre- 
eioiu  relic,  a  fragment  of  his  banner; 


and  on  the  Ttnlt  of  the  aprfi  Ishi» 
dent  painting,  the  copy  of  a  men  » 
dent  mosaic,  which  once  existsd  then. 
In  the  oentre  stfluoidB  the  Redeemer  W 
tween  the  Virgin  and  &(.  Fster;  « 
one  dde,  St  Qeorge  on  horsdMidt  vfek 
his  palm  as  martyr,  and  his  stsndaid 
as  the  *  Red-cross  Knight;'  oa  tte 
other  side,  Bt.  Sebasuan  standiaf^ 
bearded,  and  with  one  long  arrow." 

Mrt,Ja 


Ban  Qioraxmi*  Baptistery  of.  See 
Baptistjbby  of  Sax  Giovassl 

Ban  Gioranni  e  Ban  Paolo.  A 
noted  church  in  Venice,  erected 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

49*  **  Their  famoos  church  at  Ven- 
ice, the  88.  Giovanni*  e  Paolo,  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  On- 
gered  around  Ita  wondrous  and  pre- 
cious monumenta."        Mrs,  Ja$auuu 

San  Giovanni,  Porta.  See  Porea 
San  Giovanni. 

Ban  Gregorio.  A  church  in  Rome, 
founded  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  so  named  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  was  for  many  yean  a 
monk  in  the  adjoining  monastery. 
The  church  contains  m  one  of  its 
chai>els  the  two  celebrated  rival 
frescos  by  Guido  and  Domeni- 
chino,  of  which  Annibal  Caracd 
said  that  the  work  of  Guido  was 
that  of  the  master,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  Domenichino  the  work 
of  the  scholar  who  knew  mora 
than  the  master. 

San  Ildef onso. '  See  Granja,  La. 

Ban  Jacinto.  A  frigate  of  the 
United  States  navy,  noted  as  he* 
ing  the  vessel  into  which  Mason 
and  Slidell,  the  Confederate  emis- 
saries, were  forcibly  taken  by 
her  commander,  Capt.  Wilkes, 
from  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1861. 

San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  A  famous  for- 
tress now  more  than  250  years 
old,  commanding  the  harbor  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

San  liorenzo.  A  famous  church 
in  Florence,  Italy,  consecrated 
by  St  Ambrose  in  373,  rebuilt 
by  Brunelleschi  and  Antonio  Ma- 
netti.  This  church  contains  the 
famous  monuments  of  the  Medi- 
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cis,   executed  by  Michael    An- 
gelo. 


"  No  church  can  be  freer  fh)m 
bad  taste  than  this  one;  and  there  is 
no  false  construction,  nor  any  thing  to 
offend  the  most  fastidious." 

San   Ijorenzo.     See   Martyrdom 

OF  SaH  LoilENZO. 

San  Ijorenzo  f uori  le  Muril.  [St. 
Laurence  without  the  Wans.] 
One  of  the  seven  basilicas  oi 
Borne,  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  on  the  way  to  Ti- 
voli.  The  basilica  is  now  almost 
swallowed  up  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  San  Lorenzo,  the 
ffreat  modern  public  cemetery  of 
Kome. 

San  Lorenzo  in  Lucinil.  A  well- 
known  church,  situated  on  the 
Corso,  Rome. 

San  Luca,  Accademia  di.  See 
St.  Luke. 

San  Marco.  A  well-known  mo- 
nastic establishment  in  Florence, 
Italy,  now  used  as  a  museum, 
and  containing  some  fine  fres- 
cos. 

San  Marco,  Piazza.  See  St. 
Mark's  Square. 

San  Michele.  A  famous  monas- 
tery crowning  an  eminence  in 
the  neighborhoOil  of  Turin,  Italy. 
See  also  Or  San  Michele. 

San  Miniate  al  Monte.  A  cele- 
brated and  l)eautiful  church  near 
Florence,  Italy,  so  named  after 
the  Florentine  St.  Miniato  (or  S. 
Minias),  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  served  in  the  Roman 
army  under  Declus,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  tlie  year  254.  The 
place  now  serves  as  a  burial- 
ground  —  a  Florentine  Campo 
Santo. 


"A  mass  of  bulldinn  conepfcn- 
ous  from  their  noftltion  and  castellated 
appearance.  The  church,  parts  of 
which  hclong  to  the  eleventh  century, 
is  an  iroposing  structure,  and  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  built  of  the  frag, 
nicnts  of  ancient  Roman  edifices,  which, 
when  we  compare  their  original  desti- 
nation with  their  present  position,  re- 


mind ns  of  ft  palimpsest  mannscrlpt* 
from  which  a  hymn  to  Apollo  has  been 
expunged,  and  a  holy  legend  written 
in  its  place."  Hillard, 

Who,  that  remembers  Florence,  does 
not  remember  well  the  San  Jiiniato-in- 
Jionte  towering  on  lU  lofty  eminence 
above  the  city,  and  visible  along  the 
Lunf*  Anio  fVoro  the  Ponto  alle  Orazle  to 
the  Ponte  aUa  Carraja  ?       Jfn.  Jamemm. 

Fired  with  the  patriots'  zral, 
Where  San  Miniato' $  glow 
Smiled  down  upon  the  foe. 
Till  Treason  won  tbe  gates  that  mocked 
the  Invader's  steel.       C.  P.  Craneh. 

San  FancraEio.  [St.  Pancras.l  An 
ancient  church  in  Rome,  Italy. 
It  adjoins  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Pamphili.  The  church  waa 
founded  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
restored  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  in- 
teresting events.  In  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1849  by  the  French,  the 
building  was  taKen  by  storm. 

As  they  passed 
The  pate  of  San  Panerazio,  human  blood 
Flowed  ankle-hlKh  about  them,  and  dead 

men 
Choked  the  long  street  with  gashed  and 

gory  piles.  Whittier, 

San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mur&.  [St. 
Paul's  without  the  Walls.]  One 
of  the  great  churches  of  Rome. 
The  original  temple,  which  was 
one  of  tne  most  interesting  mon- 
uments of  the  early  Church,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  the  Empe- 
ror Theodosius  in  386  to  com- 
memorate the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Paul,  and  in  wliich  Christian 
worship  had  been  performed  un- 
interruptedly for  1,600  years,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  July  16,  1824. 
A  splendid  edifice,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  it43  predecessor,  nas  since 
been  built  upon  the  same  site, 
which  is  pointed  out  as  the  burial- 

Elace  of  St.  Paul.   It  was  opened 
y  Pius  IX.,  in  1854. 


It 


The  very  abandonment  of  this 
huge  pile  standing  in  solitary  grandeur 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  one 
source  of  its  value.  ...  It  remained 
genuine,  though  bare,  as  8.  ApoUinare 
in  Classe,  at  Ravenna,  the  city  emi- 
nently of  unspoiled  basilicas." 

Cardinal  WUeman, 


"  The  church  of  San  Paolo  fhorl 
le  Murk  was  almost  an  exact  counter- 

5 art  of  St.  Peter's,  both  in  design  and 
imensions.    The  only  important  varl* 
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•tloo*  were,  that  the  transept  ma  made 
of  the  Mine  width  as  the  central  nave, 
and  that  the  plilan  separatinff  the  nave 
firom  the  aide  aUles  were  joined  bv 
arches  instead  of  by  a  horixontal  archi- 
trave. Both  these  were  undoubted  im- 
Srovemenu;  the  flrst  giving  space  and 
ignlty,  the  latter  not  only  adding 
helglit,  but  giving  it,  together  with 
lightness,  that  apparent  strength  requi* 
site  to  support  the  high  wall  placed 
over  the  pillars. "  Ferffuston, 

Ban  Paolo,  Porta  di.  See  Pobta 
Di  San  Paolo. 

San  Pietro  in  Montorio.  A  well- 
known  and  interesting  church  in 
Rome  founded  by  Constantine  the 
Oreat,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  xne  name  Montorio 
(Monte  d'Oro)  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  yellowish  sand 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands. 

San  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  [St.  Peter 
in  Chains.]  A  celebrated  church 
in  Rome,  on  the  Esnuiline  Hill, 
near  the  Baths  of  Titus;  origi- 
nally foundcti,  according  to  the 
legend,  by  Theodora,  sister  of 
Hermes,  prefect  of  Rome,  A.D. 
10«>;  but  proltably  built  by  the 
Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Val- 
entinian  III.,  who  placed  in  it 
one  of  th«  famous  chains  with 
which  St.  Peter  ia  said  to  have 
been  bound,  and  which  now 
gives  to  this  church  its  great  at- 
traction to  Catholic  pilgrims. 
The  chains  are  in  fragments, 
many  links  having  been  oroken 
off  and  sent  as  presents  to  differ- 
erent  monarchs.  The  longest  is 
some  five  feet.  They  are  not 
publicly  exhibited  except  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, on  the  iHt  pf  August  and  the 
following  eight  days.  The  church 
contains  Michael  Angelo's  cele- 
brated statue  of  Moses. 


*'  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  Is  one 
of  the  noblest  churches  In  Rome,  com- 
prisinff  a  navo  scpamted  A^>m  two 
aisles  by  fluted  marble  columns  of  the 
Doric  order."  Hittard. 

San  Placido.    See  Martyrdom  of 
San  Placido  and  Santa  Fuivia. 

Ban  Booco,  Scnola  di.   A  building 
in   Venice,  erected  in  the  six- 


teenth centorj,  oontdning  mm 
of  the  best  works  of  TintofBtto 
and  other  Yenetian  palnten. 

49*  "  Among  other  iNdldfaiiB  of  tth 
date  [tbf  alxteenth  ccntary],  tbt  pris- 
tial  natemity-boosea  —  the  so4bM 
schools ~  take  foremost  rank;  as  fcr 
example  the  auperb  Scuola  di  Bn 
Rocco,  extravagantly  adorned  vttk 
colored  marble  wainseoatisg  aad  t 
wealth  of  pUatie  ornament.'* 

XiMiL 

San  Bebaatiaao.  [St.  SebastiiaJ 
A  Roman  basilica,  or  metropolt 
tan  church,  situated  about  two 
miles  beyond  thegate  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Via  Appia.  See 
DoMiNB  Quo  Vadis  and  CATip 

COMBS. 

San  Sebaatiaao,  Porta  dL  See 
Porta  di  San  Sbbastiano. 

S&n,  Stone  of.    See  Stone  of  Sii. 

San  Vitale.  A  celebrated  Byaa- 
tine  church  in  Ravenna,  Italy, 
containing  some  fine  mosaics.  It 
was  erected  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  has  undergone  great  restonk 
tions. 

Sancho  Pansa  and  the  Daeheoi. 
A  picture  by  Charles  Robert  Lee- 
lie  (l7iH-1859).  In  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Sancta  Sanctorum.  [Holy  of  Ho- 
lies.] A  celebrated  Gothic  chap- 
el in  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  in  Rome,  containing  a 
■famous  portrait  of  the  Sa>iour,of 
Greek  workmanship,  attributed 
by  the  faithful  to  St.  Luke,  and 
sai<l  to  be  an  exact  likeness  of 
Christ  at  the  age  of  12.  This 
chapel  is  regardcKl  as  so  extreme- 
ly sacred  that  no  one  but  the 
pope  can  officiate  in  it;  and  it  is 
only  open  even  to  the  clergy  on 
the  day  before  Palm  Sunday. 
See  Holy  of  Holibs. 

Sanctuary,  The.  A  picture  by  Sir 
Edwin  I^ndseer  (18(K^1873),  the 
most  celebrate<l  moilem  painter 
of  animals.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  1842,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Oueen  Victoria.  Its 
motto  was  taken  from  the  poem 
of  Loch  Maree :  — 
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**  Poor  hanted  hart !  the  iKinftal  straggle 

o'er. 
How  ble»t  the  shelter  of  that  Island  shore ! 
There  while  he  subs,  his  panting  heart  to 

rest, 
Kor   bound  nor  hunter   shall   his   lair 

niolesL" 

SandriiLgham  Hall.  The  seat  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  far  from 
Lynn,  England. 

Sans  Souci.  A  famous  palace  in 
the  vicinity  of  Potsdam,  near  Ber- 
lin, Prussia.  It  was  built  by 
Frederick  the  Great  (1712-1786), 
and  was  his  favorite  residence. 
Voltaire  lived  here  for  a  time. 
The  name  Philosopher  of  Sans 
Souci  was  eiven  to  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral political  and  philosophical 
treatises. 

On  the  whole,  we  mnst  pity  Frederic, 
environed  with  that  cluster  of  PhUoso- 
phers:  doubtiets  he  meant  rather  well; 
yet  the  Krencb  at  Kosbach,  with  guns  in 
their  hands,  were  but  a  small  matter, 
compared  with  the«e  French  in  Sans 
Soueu  Carlyle, 

"Stiy,  what  is  better.  I  have  not  the 
trouble  of  entertaining;  them.  My  estate 
is  a  perfect  Sans  Souci.  where  everyone 
does  as  he  pleases,  and  no  one  truubli^ 
tl)e  owner.  Irving. 

Totsdam,  thou  cradle  of  a  line  of  kings, 

Suiet  in  thy  ftreHtneiw.  a  historic  crown 
ests  well  upon  thee  and  on  Sanuoucit 
The  home  ol  iiim  whom  sternly  gained  re- 
nown 
Calls  "  Great  **  forever. 

Arthur  von  Sapp. 

Santa  Annunziata.  A  noted 
church  in  Florence,  Italy.  It 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  has  undergone  restora- 
tions. It  contains,  among  other 
chapels,  one  of  the  Annunciation 
built  by  Pietro  de  Medici. 

4^  '*  It  [the  chapel]  Is  a  very  beau- 
tiful piece  of  architecture  —  a  sort  of 
canopy  of  marble,  supported  on  pillars ; 
and  its  mai^iflccnce  within,  in  marble 
and  silver,  and  all  manner  of  holy  dec- 
oration, is  quite  indescribable." 

I/awthorne. 


After  dinner  we  went  to  the  chnrch  of 
Annitnei€Ua,  where  the  Duke  and  liis 
Court  were  at  their  devotions;  fbr  here  is 
a  shrine  that  dos  greate  miracles  Cpruved] 
by  innumerable  votive  tablets,  &c.,  cov. 
ering  almost  the  walles  of  the  whole 
church.  This  is  tlie  image  of  Gabriel 
who  saluted  the  Bl.  Virgin,  and  which 
the  artist  performed  so  well  he  was  in  de- 
spair of  diiishing  the  Virgin's  face,  where- 
niion  it  was  miraculously  don  for  him 
whilst  he  slept;  but  others  say  it  was 
painted  by  St.  Luke  himself.  Whoever  it 
was,  infinite  is  the  devotion  of  lH>th  sexes 
to  it.  Jolm  Evelyn,  1644. 

Bant'  ApoUinare  in  Classe.  A 
famous  Byzantine  church  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Roman  town  of 
Classis,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ravenna,  Italy,  datmg  from  the 
sixth  century. 

49*  **  A  vast  lonely  structure,  bear- 
ing its  huge  long  back  against  the  low 
horizon,  like  some  monster  antedilu- 
vian saurian,  the  fit  denizen  of  this 
marsh  world.  It  is  the  venerable  Ba- 
silica of  8.  ApoUinare  in  Claasc.*' 

Trollope. 


"  In  the  inner  part  of  this  chap, 
el  Is  preserved  a  miraculous  picture  of 
the  *  SanlinKirna  Atinunxiata*  painted 
by  angels,  and  held  In  such  holy  repute 
that  $40.(X)0  have  lately  been  expended 
in  providing  a  new  crown  for  the  sa< 
cred  personage  represented." 

J/aiothome. 


*'On  the  spot  where  he  [St. 
Apollinaria  of  Ravenna]  suffered,  about 
534  years  afterwards,  was  built  and 
dedicated  to  his  honor  the  magnificent 
basilica  of  St.  Apollinaris-in-Classe.  It 
is  still  seen  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
solitary  marshy  plain  near  Ravenna, 
surrounded  with  rice-grounds,  and  on 
the  verge  of  that  vast  melancholy  pine, 
forest  made  famous  in  the  works  of 
Boccaccio,  Dante,  and  Byron." 

Mrs.  Jameton, 

Santa  Casa.  [The  Holy  House.] 
A  celebrated  religious  sanctuary 
in  the  church  of  the  same  name 
in  the  city  of  Loreto,  Italy.  For 
five  centuries  it  has  been  a  centre 
of  pilgrimage,  its  fame  and  sanc- 
tity drawing  crowds  of  votaries 
from  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  is  a  small  brick  house, 
enclosed  in  a  marble  casing,  and 
contains  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
rOur  Lady  of  Loretto],  said  to 
nave  been  sculptured  by  St.  Luke 
from  the  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon. 
According  to  the  Romish  legend, 
the  Casa  Santa  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Virgin,  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Incarnation, 
and  the  place  where  the  Holy 
Family  found  shelter  after  the 
flight  out  of  Egypt.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  trans- 
ported from  Nazareth  by  angels, 
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Angelo*!,  Alflerl**  bones,  and  his. 
The  starry  Galileo,  wlUi  his  woes: 
Here    MachlavellPs    earth,    retum'd  to 
whence  It  rose.  Byron. 

Henceforward,  Daniel  now  my  aoul  la 

sure 

That  thine  ts  better  comforted  of  scorn. 

And  looks  down  firom  the  stars  in  fuller 

cure. 

ThAn  when.  In  Santa  Croee  chorch,  for- 

h)m 
Of  anv  corpse,  the  architect  and  hewer 
Did  pile  the  empty  marbles  as  thy  tomb ! 

Jfn.  Brouming, 

There's  a  verse  he  set 
In  Santa  Croee  to  her  memory. 

Ur$.  Browning. 

Santa  Croee  and  the  dome  of  St.  I*eter*s 
•re  lame  cupies  after  a  divine  model. 

Emer$on. 

Santa  Croee  in  Gerusalemme. 
[Holy  Cross  In  Jerusalem.]  One 
of  the  great  Roman  basilicas.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Title  of 
the  True  Cross  (Titulus  Crucis),  — 
a  plank  of  wood  bearing  the  in- 
scription in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latin,  Jestis  Nazareno  King, — 
deposited  here  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  and  from  the  earth  from 
JeruHalem  which  was  brought 
and  mixed  with  the  foundations 
of  the  church. 


"  The  Church  of  Sante  Croee  in 
Gemsalcmme  stands  on  the  lonely  ex- 
panse of  the  K»quiline  Hill,  close  by 
the  walls  of  liome,  .  .  .  built  by  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  Unspeakable  are  the  obligations 
the  Roman  Catholic  world  lies  under  to 
this  exemplary  saint  and  empress,  not 
only  for  briniping  into  the  world  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  but  for  going 
all  the  way  to  Jerusalem  on  purpose 
to  malcc  tne  discovery  of  the  True 
Cross  fwhioh  nobody  on  the  spot  had 
been  able  to  find  for  300  years),  and 
bringing  it  to  this  church,  where  every 
true  Doliever  may  see  it."    C.  A.  Eaton. 

Santa  Culla.  [The  Holy  Cradle.] 
A  relic  preserved  in  a  costly  reli- 
quary in  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  and  Ihs 
lieved  by  the  devout  to  l)e  the 
identical  cradle  in  which  the  Sav- 
iour was  carried  into  Egypt.  It 
is  publicly  exhibited  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Sant'  Mmo.    See  St.  Elmo. 

Santa  Felicitlt.  See  Mabtyrdom 
OF  Santa  FelicitX. 

Santa   Flavla.     See  Mabtybdom 


OF  San  Placido  aitd  Santa  Fla- 
vla. 

Santa  Ijiparata.  See  Santa  Ma- 
ria DEL  FlORE. 

Santa  Maria.  One  of  the  three 
vessels  with  which  Columbus  set 
sail  for  America.  The  Santa  Jfa- 
ria  was  commanded  bv  Columbus 
in  person.  These  little  shins  set 
sail  from  Palos,  Spain,  on  tne  3d 
of  August,  1492. 

4G^  **Tho  departure  from  Paloa, 
where,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  begged 
A  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water 
for  bis  wayworn  child,  — hia  final  fare- 
well to  the  Old  World  at  the  Canaries, 

—  bis  entrance  upon  the  trade- winds, 
which  then,  for  the  first  time,  filled  a 
European  sail,  —  the  portentous  varia- 
tion of  the  needle,  never  before  ob- 
served, —  the  fearful  course  westward 
and  westward,  day  aftor  day,  and  night 
after  night,  over  the  unlcnown  ocean, — 
the  mutinous  and  lll-api)eascd  crew ;  — 
at  length,  when  hope  bad  turned  to  de- 
spair in  every  heart  but  one,  the  tokens 
of  land,  —  the  cloud-banks  on  the  west- 
em  horizon,  —  the  logs  of  drifl-wood, 

—  the  fresh  shrub,  floating  with  its 
leaves  and  berries,  —  the  flocks  of  land- 
birds, —the  shoals  offish  that  inhabit 
shallow  wntor, —  the  indescribable  smell 
of  the  shore,  —  the  mysterious  presenti- 
ment that  seems  ever  to  go  oeforo  a 
great  event,  —  and  finally,  on  that  evor- 
mcmorable  night  of  tlic  12th  of  October, 
1492,  the  moving  light  seen  by  the 
sleepless  eye  of  the  great  discoverer 
himself,  f^om  the  deck  of  the  Sanu 
Maria,  and  in  the  morning  the  real,  un- 
doubted land,  swelling  up  fV'oro  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  with  its  plains,  and 
hills,  and  forests,  and  rocks,  and 
streams,  and  strange  new  raceit  of  men ; 

—  these  are  incidents  in  which  the  au- 
thentic history  of  the  discovery  of  our 
Continent  excels  the  specious  wonders 
of  romance,  as  much  as  gold  excels  tin- 
sel, or  the  sun  In  the  heavens  out- 
shines the  flickering  taper.'* 

E,  Everett. 

Santa  Maria  ad  Martyres.  See 
Pantheon. 

Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  [Holy 
Mary  of  the  Angels.]  A  Roman 
church  built  by  Michael  Angelo 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 


"  One  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest churches  in  Rome.  It  is  Dio- 
cletian's bathing-room.  Immense  col- 
umns, each  a  single  block  of  granite, 
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Htm  Ptnnd  proudly  and  nnGhanged  fW)m 
hlM  time.  In  thii»  church  there  Ik  M>tue- 
thing  very  pleu«ant  and  refrenhing,  as 
If  one  were  in  the  open  air  under  the 
i>hade  of  the  pine-treei*,  and  at  the  name 
time  all  iit  m>  liolitary,  »olemn,  really 
("utholic!  The  walls  display  some  of 
the  finest  paintlnifs*  Here  is  Domeni- 
chiuuV  *  t^i.  Sebaitiian,'  and  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti's  *  Baptism  of  Christ.' " 

Jian*  ChrUtian  Ander$en, 

Santa  Maria  del  Gesuiti.  [St. 
Marv  of  the  Jesuits.]  A  chiiit-h 
ill  \  fiiice,  Italy.  It  contaius  an 
•*  AsHuniptiou  *•  by  Tintoretto, 
and  a  '*  Martvrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence" hy  Titian.  [Called  also 
S.  Maria  Assunta,] 

JB^"  "In  order  to  sco  this  taste  in 
full  display.  It  Is  necessary  to  visit  tho 
(lesu,  .  .  .  the  central  monument  of 
the  society  Fthc  Jesuits],  built  by  VIgn- 
(ilK's  and  iiaer^ues  dollii  Porta  in  the 
la^t  quarter  ul  the  hixteenth  century. 
Tho  trrand  pnfrm  renai»i«ancp  perpetu- 
ateM  itf elf  here,  but  with  modihcutiuns. 
.  .  .  Witli  the  solidity  of  its  founda- 
tion and  the  suundncMs  of  its  forms, 
with  the  pompous  niiOertty  uf  its  pilas. 
tors  erowned  with  gilded  capitals,  Its 
painted  domes  eddyini;  with  grand  fig- 
uri'it,  itH  imiiitingit  framed  in  with  bor- 
derin;n4  of  hculptured  ((old.  .  .  .  this 
church  resembles  a  mafoiincent  ban- 
ciuetini;  hall,  some  regid  fiot^l  de  vilU 
decked  out  with  ull  its  silver  and  glass 
...  to  receive  a  monarch  and  do  him 
the  honors  of  a  city."       Tainf^  TixiM. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  [Holy 
Mary  of  the  Flower.]  The  cathe- 
dral or  Diiomo  of  Florence,  Italy, 
hojiun  in  VIM,  and  fini.shed  by 
BrnnelleHchi  in  144t).  It  is  sb 
rallctl  in  allusion  to  the  lily  in 
th<'  city  arms  of  Florence,  wliich 
|»eriK*tuates  th<5  tradition  of  its 
liavin^  lH?en  founded  in  a  tlowery 
liclil.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the 
largest  domes  in  the  world,  and 
can  be  compared  only  to  that  of 
St.  Peter's.  Many  eminent  ar- 
chitects were  en{;age<l  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  church,  amonf^ 
whom  in  particular  Giotto  may 
be  mentioned,  by  whom  the  fa- 
mous campanile,  or  bell -tower, 
was  desifjned.  When  Michael 
An^fclo  was  asked  to  make  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  excel  that  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  \n\  said 
that  he  would  make  "its  sister, 
greater,  but  not  more  beautiful." 


**  Aj  patroneM  of  FlomtM  fai 

ber  own  right,  the  Virgin  bean  tbt 
title  of  ^<iiila  Jfaria  dtl  /YoM^andiB 
this  cliaracttf  r  she  holds  a  flower,  gcntr- 
ally  a  roae,  or  is  in  the  act  of  preicntiof 
it  to  the  Ctiild."  Jfrt.  Jammm, 

49* "Florence  extended  ber  wiDi 
for  the  third  time.  Amolfu  dc  La^ 
tho  famous  architect,  began  lo  biuU 
the  churches  which  yet  stand  there 
as  the  greatest  and  finest,  and  aouHf 
them,  most  dihtingulshed  of  all,  SonU 
Muria  del  Fiurc.  lie  built  it  in  a  ner 
style,  —  the  Gothic,  or  as  the  IlaUaai 
culed  it.  tho  German,  the  five  opvinl* 
rising  proportions  of  which  took  the 
place  of  tne  more  heavy  and  vid^ 
spreading  dimensions  in  which  tbcj 
bod  been  built  hitherto." 

Qrimm^  7V«ii< 

49*  "  Aroand  the  Daomo,  there  ii 
■trifc  and  bustle  at  all  times :  crowdi 
come  and  go;  men  buy  and  sell;  boys 
laugh  and  quarrel ;  but.  In  the  nldM  of 
this,  there  is  tho  Duomo  unhamittl  sod 
unpolluted,  at  the  same  time  a  pnyrr 
and  poem."  /Vwcarr/,  TVwbI' 


'*  The  charm  of  the  past  in  Flor- 
ence is  like  the  beauty  of  the  m^)e'tlc 
Duomo."  Pakcartl,  Tnrsi. 

43^  "  Among  the  flrcatesl  and  naost 
complete  examples  or  Italian  Gothic  ii 
the  church  of  8ta.  Maria  del  Fieri,  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  one  of  the  larfpiit 
and  finest  churches  productHi  in  Uw 
Middle  Ages,  —  as  far  as  men*  n^raudmr 
of  conception  goes,  i>erhaps  Ibe  very 
best,  though  considerably  marn-d  in 
execution  from  defects  of  style  which 
are  too  apparent  in  every  part." 

Santa  Maria  del  Fopolo.  A  churrh 
in  Rome,  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed in  WXfd. 


••A  church  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, modernized  by  Heniini.  but  still 
impressive.  Wide  arcades  in  rows 
separate  the  great  nave  from  the  lesser 
ones,  and  the  effect  of  these  bold  curves 
is  grave  and  grand." 

II.  Taine,  Tran: 


Santa  Maria  dell' 
Aha  Ccrli. 


Ara  Cceli.    See 


Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  [Our 
Lady  of  Salvation.]  A  noble 
and  conspicuous  church  in  Ven- 
ice, Italy,  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
fronting  on  the  Grand  Canal.  It 
is  a  votive  church,  having:  l>e€n 
built  as  an  offering  to  the  Virgin 
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for  having  stayed  a  pestilence 

which  was  devastating  the  city, 

from    which    circumstance    the 

church  takes  its  name. 

When  at  last  that  boat  darted  forth 
npon  the  breadth  of  silver  sea,  across 
which  the  fh>nt  of  the  Ducal  Talace, 
flashed  vith  its  sanguine  vchis,  looks  to 
the  snowy  dome  of  Our  Lady  of  Salvation, 
It  was  no  marvel  that  the  mind  should  be 
•o  deeplj  entranced  by  the  vlnlonary 
charm  of  a  scene  so  beautiful  and  so 
strange,  aa  to  forKct  the  darker  truths (f 
Its  history  and  its  being.  HutUn. 

Santa  Maria  di  Botonda.  See 
Pantheon. 

Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari 
See  Fraai,  etc. 

Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  A 
church  in  Rome,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  the  city  conse- 
crated to  the  Virgin.  It  was 
founded  by  St.  Calixtus  in  224, 
and  was  in  early  times  known  as 

.  Fons  Olei,  from  a  spring  of  oil 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's 
birth.  The  church  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  has  since  been 
largely  altered. 

BanV^  Maria  Maggiore.  [St.  Mary 
the  Greater.!  One  of  the  princi- 
pal Roman  cnurchcs,and  thetliird 
in  rank.  It  was  founded  A.D.  352, 
by  Pope  Liberius,  —  hence  often 
styled  the  Liberian  i?cwi7ica, — and 
was  originally  called  S.  Maria  ad 
Nives,  ^om  a  legend  that  it  was 
founded  in  fulfihnent  of  a  vision 
representing  a  fall  of  snow  which 
covered  the  precise  space  to  be 
occupied.  This  legend  is  the  sub- 
ject of  two  fi  ne  pictures  by  Murillo 
in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid.  The 
liasilica  afterwards  took  it«  pres- 
ent name  from  being  the  principal 
of  all  the  churches  of  Rome  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  This  basili- 
ca is  one  of  those  which  possesses 
a  Porta  Santa. 


The  basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
Mag^ore  has  little  to  be  commended 
ezt4frnally ;  but  the  interior,  through 
all  the  changes  which  it  Has  undergone, 
aUlI  retains  the  features  of  the  basilica 
essentially  unimpaired,  and  a  single 
glance  at  its  noble  and  harmonious  pro- 
portions vindicates  the  taste  and  judg- 
rocnt  of  those  who  adapted  that  form 
to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship." 

mttard. 


49*  "  This  basilica,  standing  upon 
a  large  eminence,  surmounted  with  its 
domes,  rises  noblv  upwards,  at  once 
simple  and  complete;  and  when  you 
enter  It,  it  affords  still  greater  pleas- 
ure. It  belongs  to  the  lifth  century: 
on  being  rebuilt  at  a  later  period,  the 
general  plan,  its  antique  idea,  was  pre- 
served. An  ample  portico  with  a  hori- 
zontal roof  is  sustained  by  two  rows  of 
white  Ionic  columns.  You  are  re- 
joiced to  sue  so  fine  an  effect  produced 
by  such  simple  means." 

Taine,  Trana. 

Santa  Maria  Novella.  [The  New 
Church  of  the  Holy  ViKrin.]  A 
fine  Gothic  church  in  Florence, 
Italy,  containing  some  fine  paint- 
ings. The  square  in  front  of  this 
church  is  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  public  festivities  of  the  city. 
Michael  Angelo  thought  this 
church  very  beautiful,  and  called 
it  '*  the  bride  '*  (la  Sposa). 

49*"  The  interior  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  is  spacious  and  in  the  Gothic 
style,  though  differing  from  English 
churches  of  that  order  of  architecture. 
Ita  old  walls  are  yet  stalwart  enough  to 
outlast  another  set  of  f^scos,  and  to 
see  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  new 
school  of  painting  as  long-lived  as  ("1- 
mabue*s.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the 
church  go  to  decay,  because  it  was 
hero  that  Boccaccio  s  dames  and  cava- 
liers encountered  one  another." 

I/aicthome, 

And,  past  the  quays,  Maria  Novella's 

Place, 
In  which  the  mystic  obelisks  stand  ap 
Triangular,  pyramidal,  each  based 
On  a  sinple  trine  of  brazen  tortoises. 
To  guard  that  fkir  church,  BuunarotU'a 

Bride. 
That  stares  out  flrom  her  large  blind  dial- 
eyes. 
Her  quadrant  and  armillary  dialii.  black 
With  rhythms  of  many  suns  and  moons, 

in  vain 
Inquiry  for  so  rich  a  soul  ao  hfs. 

Mrs.  Brmcning. 

Or  enter.  In  your  Florence  wanderings, 
iSon/a  Maria  NovtUa  church. 

Mrt.  Brouming. 

Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  [The 
Holy  Virgin  upon  Minerva.]  The 
princinal  Gothic  church  in  Rome, 
so  called  because  it  was  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  It  contains  many  in- 
teresting relics  of  art  and  history, 

Santa  Fetronilla.  A  famous  pic- 
ture bv  Giovanni  Francesco  Bar- 
bieri,  called  Guercino  (151)0-1666), 
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representins  the  saint  as  "  being 
raised  from  uer  tomb  to  be  shown 
to  FlatTUS,  her  betrothed."  In 
the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

Santa,  Porta.    See  Porta  Saitta. 

Santa  Reparata.    See  SAmrA  Ma- 

KIA  DEL  FlOAB. 

Santa  Saba.  This  ancient  convent 
is  on  a  mountainous  height  over- 
looking the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  about 
tliree  liours  ride  from  Jerusalem. 
The  situation  is  wild  and  dreary 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  founded 
by  St.  Saba  in  the  fifth  century, 
aiid  tradition  says  that  14,000  an- 
chorites followed  him  hither. 
Cyril,  John  Damascenus,  and 
Euphemius  lived  here.  It  is  said 
tlmt  tliis  convent  contains  many 
inestimable  niauus<Tipts,  but 
only  Turks  are  allowed  to  see 
ih«*m.  The  bidldin^  occupies  a 
slTiiation  of  wild  grandeur,  the 
irregular  grou|>s  of  tuwers,  walls, 
and  chap«»l8  being  lodged  u|K)n 
narrow  terraces  in  the  rock,  and 
clinging  to  the  faces  of  i>recipices. 
Wonien  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  convent  under  any  circum- 
srances,  the  monks  l>eing.  as  Miss 
Martineau  says,  too  holy  to  be 
hospitable. 

Santa  Scala.  [The  Holy  Staircase.] 
A  famous  staircase  consisting  ox 
UH  marble  steps,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome.  According  to  the 
church  tradition,  they  b<ilonged 
to  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  are 
the  very  steps  descended  bv  the 
Savi(»ur  when  he  left  the  3"dg- 
ment'Seat.  Penitents  can  ascend 
only  upon  their  knees,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  faithful  who 
visit  them  is  so  great  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  protect 
the  steps  by  planks  of  wood.  For 
ITiOO  vears  this  staircase  has  been 
regarded  with  special  veneration 
by  the  Roman  Church.  In  a 
chapel  of  a  church  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Kreuzberg,  near  Bonn, 
on  the  Rhine,  is  a  marble  stair- 
case built  by  the  Elector  Clement 
Augustus,  in  1725,  in  imit<ttion  of 
the  Scala  Santa,  which,  like  the 
latter,  is  believed  by  the  faithful 


to  be  the  identical  staircaM 
which  led  to  Pilate's  JudgmeDt 
Hall,  and  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  ascend  except  on  his  knees. 

49*  "  Tbene  holy  steps  that  pioos 
knees  have  worn  till  they  are  auso»t 
worn  away,  have  now  been  caned  in 
wood.  .  .  .  Ch)  frhen  yoa  will,  except 
on  a  grand  /eata  —  you  cannot  fail  lo 
see  various  sinners  creeping  up  it  on 
their  knocs,  repeating  on  every  st«p  a 
Paternoster  and  an  Ave  Maria.  ...  I 
am  told  the  ascenders  of  this  Holf 
Btaircase  gain  three  thousand  yesn' 
indulgence  every  time  of  mounting; 
hut  what  temptation  is  that  in  a  cborcti 
where  indulgences  for  thirty-nine  thon- 
sand  years  may  be  bought  on  the  Mi 
of  the  patron  saint?  **         C.  A.  JEatoa. 

KT"  **  It  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  devout  ascend  it  on  their  kneea.  I 
have  Just  seen  these  people  stai^ring 
and  climbing  up :  it  takes  half  «n  hour 
thus  to  huirtt  themselves  to  the  top, 
clinging  to  its  steps  and  walU  witli 
their  hands  the  better  to  become  im* 

firegnated  wit  li  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
t  is  worth  while  to  see  their  earned 
iiess,  their  large  fixed  eyes.  .  .  .  One 
would  imagine  himself  in  a  Buddhirt 
country' :  there  is  gilding  for  the  better 
and  relies  for  the  poorer  classes— »och 
Is  the  comprehension  of  worship  in 
Italy  for  the  last  two  hundred  yean." 

Taint,  Trant. 


"  I  never,  in  my  life,  saw  any 
thing  at  once  so  ridiculous,  and  ao  un- 
pleasant, as  this  sight, — ridiculouA  in 
the  absurd  incidents  inseparable  from 
it ;  and  unpleasant  in  its  scns4;li'»»  and 
unmeaning  degradation.  There  are 
two  steps  to  begin  with,  and  then  a 
rather  broad  landing.  The  more  ri^d 
climbers  went  along  this  lundiui;  un 
their  knees,  as  well  as  up  tiie  Main; 
and  the  figures  the v  cut.  In  their  shuf- 
fling progress  over  the  level  surface,  no 
description  can  paint.  Then,  to  »h; 
them  watch  their  opportunity  from  the 
porch,  and  cut  in  where  there  was  a 
place  next  the  wall!  And  to  see  one 
man  with  an  umbrella  (brou^t  on  pur- 

{>ose,  for  it  was  a  flue  day)  hoi^lin^ 
limself,  unlawfully,  from  stair  to  Mair'! 
And  to  observe  a  demure  lady  of  fifty- 
five  or  so,  looking  back,  everj*  now  and 
then,  to  assure  herself  that  her  lec« 
were  properly  dispose !  There  were 
such  odd  differences  in  the  speed  of 
difTerent  people  too.  8ome  got  on  sk 
if  they  were  doing  a  match  agnin:^t 
time;  others  stopped  to  say  a  pmyor 
on  every  step.  This  man  louclW 
every  stair  with  his  foreheA4l,  and 
kissed  it ;  that  man  scratched  his  hfad 
all  the  way.  .  .  .  But  moat  of  the  Peui* 


■  tuna  iown  »rjr  »prigliily  mnd 
b»  at  hnvigje  dono  «  rail  kdoO  fub- 
llsl  deed,  vtaleh  It  would  uka  ■ 


cpnce,  iliw  •nji  (bmiHl  pari  o(  I'llmai 
hoiue.  iaUnterv-CWlB  Chnmirla. 

Suitluiino  Bftmblno.     See  Bah- 


Suito  Sromo.    See  Sacbo  Bbbxo. 
Santo  SpiFlto.   A  veil-known  and 

int«reHtliig  church  o(   the  four- 
teenth century,  in  Florence,  It- 

Buito  Volto,  [Holv  Face,]  A 
crucifix  preserreil  in  the  cathe- 
dml  of  Lucca,  Italy,  and  held  in 
the  utmoKt  veneralinn  by  the 
people.  The  tradition  is,  tiiat  it 
Is  the  work  of  Nicodeiniis,  who 
sculptured  It  from  nicinory. 
There  are  references  to  l>e  found 
also  to  another  Santo  Voito  In 
the  chuich  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence. 
The  Dthpr  >iiik,  *rid  rose  itgtia  Aca  down. 


Doai 


epIlflUj 


8appho*a  Iiosp.  The  name  0ven 
to  a  white  ciitf  or  promontory  an- 
ciently called  Leuca(lia,nowCape 
Ducato.  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Santa  Maura,  one  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  It  was  so  called 
beranae  Sappho,  the  poetess,  is 
reported  to  have  thrown  herself 
from  this  height  Into  the  sea.  A 
criminal,  wltb  birds  attached  to 
him  to  break  his  tall,  was  thrown 
froiD  this  cliff  at  the  annual  feitti- 
val  of  Apollo;  and.  if  be  reached 
thew -•■   -  ^ '-'-   ' 


which,  according  to  the  story, 
lovers  threw  (hemselves  in  order 
to  be  free  from  the  pangs  of  love. 


:    by  oblli 


p»p*r  dix 

\fiLg   Ihlm" 
Ifttle  Oreek 


[Here   ft 


•tory  of  thB  '  tj)ver'H  Lt-np.* 

^enoni  who  ilirew  ibiniKlvea 

from  the  piYciplce.J  .  .  .  ^ 
LeiMui  arrtvinl  it  inrTal 
lo,  bablled  Ilka  it  biide. 
•un|r  ■  bymn  lo  Apollo,  ■!)< 
ber  nriud  od  one  ilde  ul 


ber  nriiuK 
and  Eff  bu 


oSimr 


harp  on  tha  other. 


tbrew  heracir  off  the  r< 
that  dui^roUH  leap.  .  . 


Smppnobad  bet'ntbJerc  before  hint, 
Ihatber  Iwdyeoukl  be  nowhere  fu 
—  lie verj'tfenaroiirily  lanieDU^  her  : 

■nd  tweniy-fllUi  oda  upoo  Ihsi  a 


■be  •oalbem  eilremlly  of  the  lilnnd, 
ud,  I  ihoold  Judge,  well  BdBptcd  for 
tha  old  tadyV  pnrpoae." 

Bttyard  Taller, 


Cbiiila  Buuld  balled  Laiuadu'i  cipu  Mu 


KKR 


_ .         _  n  ne*T  Berry- 

vllle,  Vft.,  ODce  the  ra«ldi.^iiL'c  of 
Gen.  Daniel  Moinn  (lT3t^)HD2), 
who  ia  said  to  bave  bnilt  ih^ 
bouse  with  the  help  of  Hi'^Hiuua 
taken  priaonen  at  Saratoga. 

Saraton,  The.  A  noted  vt'<i»>''1, 
the  nag^blp  of  the  Anierii  mi 
fleet  nnder  Commodore  Miiciluu- 
ough,  In  the  naval  battle  on  Luke 
Champlain  In  BepuimbeT.  jmh. 
The  Saratt^a  look  the  Omji. 
aiice,  the  flag-ship  of  the  British 


A  picture  by  Per- 
dloaod  Victor  Eugfene  Delacroix 
inm-lim),  the  celebrated  FreDcb 
historical  painter. 


Saturday  Olub.  An  old  rliib 
London,  Swift  wriles  to  Sli*l 
in  ITll  that  there  were  !^ 
Keeper,  Lord  Kivere,  Mr.  St.i 
tary.  Mr.  Harley,  and  biiii,'!' 
•ad  again.  In  171»,  "  I  was  ol  il 
oriKinal  Club,  when  only  jx: 
Lord  Rivets,  Lord  Keepir,  .-ii 
Lord  Bulinfi'broke  came;  l>iii  rir 
Ortuond,Anf;lii»ey,  LordSlcuui 
Dartmouth. and  other  raM'li'  i 
trude,  and  I  scold  at  it;  bill  im 
they  pretend  as  f;ood  a  tltlf  ;>>i 
and,  indeed,  naoy  fiatuniuvs 
am  not  there.  The  coinpni 
being   too   many,  I    don'i   Ilt 


Batumian  BUL    Bee  Oacitolute 


Banl  and  the  Wltoh  of  Sudor.  A 


i  by  Weahlnmon  Allnton 
-913).     Formed  in   jti 
•f  Col.  T.  U.  Perkins, 


(I77i)-iai3j.    Fomie^ 


SavlonT,  Bt.    Bee  B>.  Satsxib. 
Baroir  Tim  Olab.   See  BoodiA 

Bavonarola,  A  portrait  br  Fn 
Bartoloinmeo  {DrUa  Porta)  (IW- 
16IT).  In  the  Muaenm  oi  ft,. 
Mark,  Florence,  Italy. 

Savor, The.  AnotedpalaceaUA 
once  stood  in  London,  all  rtmilM 
of  which  wore  removed  npoo  Ito 
building  of  Waterloo  Bridgs. 
The  Savoy  vraa  bnllt  on  poud 
granted  to  Peter,  Eail  ol  E*tii;, 
and  maitnlBcently  rebuilt  b; 
Henry,  flrst  Duke  of  lanrtittr, 
it  faBTtng  been  purchaKd  hj 
Queen  Eleanor.  'Hiere  lived  Ika 
captive  King  John  of  FruM 
who  died  there  in  1364.  The  port 
Chaucer  vat  married  in  the  8*- 
voy  to  Phllippa  de  Ruet  Tla 
palace  was  destroyed  by  the  nl^ 
els  under  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  Iwl 
was  rebuilt  as  a  hospital  by  fin- 
ry  VII.  Part  of  the  Savoy  vH 
used  as  a  prison. 
49-  "Sllll  (JmlnE 


'"^ 


UruIhouKlD  Engluvd. 
IhsHcpluloflhcKr' 
lb>  bloody  us  b«ll  „ 
mkreb,  wtd  rvery  luppoied 
popular  rlghu  that  waj  uiu] 
upe  belnff  djvned  to  Che  bto 


Seals,  La.  A  celebrated  thraire 
in  Milan.  Italy,  of  great  *lie,  sur- 
passed only  by  that  ol  San  Carlo 
al  Naples. 
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He  carried  me  immediately  to  hit  box 
in  the  great  theatre  Delia  Seala;  for  here 
everybody  goe«  every  evening  to  the  play, 
and  what  itociety  there  is  ...  Is  at  tliii 
great  exchange  and  lounge. 

OeorgelSekHor  (in  1811). 

I  fancy  that  to  find  good  lulian  op<>ra 
yoa  man  seek  it  toniewhere  out  of  lul>'. 
—  though  possibly  it  might  be  chanced 
vmon  n  La  Scala  in  Milan,  or  San  Carlo 
in  Kaple*.  VT.  D.  MowelU, 

SoalA  del  Gisanti.  See  GiAirr's 
Staircasb. 

Soalia  d'Oro.    See  Golden  Staib- 

CASB. 

Scala  BeffiA.  [Royal  Staircase.] 
A  staircase  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican  in  Borne,  a  magnificent 
work  of  Bernini,  leading  to  the 
Sala  Regia. 

Scaligers,  Tombs  of  the.  See 
Tombs  of  thb  Scaligers. 

See  Vicus 


See  Fall  of 


SoeleratuB,  Vicus. 
Scbleratus. 

Sohaff  hausen. 
Schaffhausen. 

Schiava  di  Tisiano.  [Titian's 
Slave.]  A  picture  in  the  Bar- 
heriui  Palace,  Rome.  It  is 
now  attributed  to  Jacopo  Palma, 
called  Palma  Vecchio  (1480?- 
1548). 

Schiavi,  Torre  di.     See  Torre  di 

SCHIAVI. 

Schleisshelm.  A  deserted  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  Munich,  which 
once  contained  a  celebrated  gal- 
lery of  pictures.  It  still  contains 
the  Crucifixion, by  Tintoretto,one 
of  the  largest  pictures  in  the 
world. 

Schbnberg.  A  ruined  castle  on 
the  Rhine,  near  Olusrwesel,  asso- 
ciated with  romantic  legends. 

SchSnberg  Cotta  House.  The 
famous  house  in  Eisenach,  Ger- 
many, in  which  Martin  Luther 
once  lived.  "The  house  has  an 
antique,  tumble-down  appear- 
ance, owipg  to  its  top-heavy  style, 
but  was  evidently  rather  a  fine 
house  in  its  day,  though  the  in- 
terior arrangements  must  always 
hav^  been  inferior.  The  rooms 
are  very  small,  with  tiny  win- 


dows. The  bedroom  is  like  a 
prison-cell, and  the  sitting-room  is 
only  a  trifle  larger."  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Charles  wrote  '*  Chronicles  of  the 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family." 

Bchbnbrunn.  The  summer  palace 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  alxiut 
two  miles  from  Vienna.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  beautiful 
fountain  (Schone  Brunnen)  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  alleys  in  the 
garden.  The  palace  was  built  by 
tne  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
was  occupied  by  Napoleon  in 
1809,  when  Vienna  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

Shall  Belgium  feel,  and  gallant  France, 
By   Vendome's  pile  and  Schoenbrun's 
wall. 
And  Poland,  gasnlng  on  her  lance, 
The  impulae  of  our  cheering  call  ? 

Vrhittier. 

BchSne  Brunnen.  [Beautiful 
Fountains.]  A  fine  work  of  mon- 
umental art  in  the  market-place 
at  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

49*  '*  One  of  the  most  unexception- 
able pieces  of  Germnn  desiirn  in  exist- 
ence. It  much  resembles  the  contem- 
porary crosses  erected  by  our  Edward  L 
to  the  memory  of  bis  beloved  queen 
Eleanor ;  but  it  is  larger  and  taller,  the 
sculpture  better,  and  better  disposed, 
and  the  whole  design  perhaps  unri- 
valled among  monuments  of  lu  class.** 

Fergu»*on. 

Schonforst.  A  mined  castle  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 

School  of  Athens.  The  popular 
title  of  a  celebrated  fresco  by  Ra- 
phael Sanzio  (1483-1520)  in  the 
Camera  delta  Segnatura  of  the 
Vatican  Palace  in  Rome.  Its 
proper  subject  is  Philosophy, 
and  it  is  one  of  four  paintings 
which  the  chamber  contains,^ 
,  the  other  three  illustrating  respec- 
■  lively  Theology,  Poetry,  and 
Jurisprudence,  and  which  were 
intended  to  exhibit  the  lofty  sub- 
jects of  thought  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  occupied. 


••  The  general  arrangement  of 

this  subject  r the  School  of  Athens]  is 
masterly.  The  stvie  is  grand  and  free ; 
.a  picturesaue  unity  of  effect  seems  to 
have  been  tne  artist*8  aim  throughout, 
and  thia  aim  be  baa  attained  moat  per> 
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fectlv.  .  .  .  The  eronp  of  youths  In 

S articular  lutcnibled  around  Archlmc- 
cs,  is  among  the  mo«t  interenting  and 
natural  of  Kaphael't  creationt." 

JEa^Uake. 


._  "In  the  compoaltion  and  exe- 
cution of  the  *  School  of  Athene,'  Ro- 
1>hacl  hoil  recovered,  no  to  speak,  the 
ung-loAt  thread  of  the  manner  and 
taste  of  antiquity,  and  hod  at  length 
connected  with  the  eternal  models  of 
the  true  and  beautiful  the  chain  of  mod- 
cihi  inventions.** 

Quatrfmere  de  Quinqf. 


Bohoolmaster. 

SCHOOLMASTEB. 


Soe  Titian's 


Schuyler,  Port.    See  Fort  Schuy- 

L£B. 

Schwedenstein.  [Stone  of  the 
Swede.]  A  monument  erected 
on  the  battle-field  of  Liitzcn, 
Geniiany,  to  mark  thes|K>t  where 
Gustavus  Adolphus  fell  Nov.  G, 
1631>. 

Bciarra  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Sci- 
arra.]  A  palace  on  the  Coreo, 
Rome,  built  in  1G03  by  Labacco, 
and  containinp^  a  small  gallery  of 
pictures  in  wLich  are  some  line 
works  of  art. 

Sciences,  Academic  des.  One  of 
the  live  acrademies  embraced  in 
the  Institut,  the  most  important 
learned  society  of  Fran<'e.  It  is 
devoted  to  purely  scientilic,  mor- 
al, and  political  objects.  It  was 
founded  in  1795,  suppressed  by 
Napoleon  in  1H03,  and  re-estal>- 
lishc<l  bv  the  government  of 
Louis  PhllipiHi  in  1832.    See  Ik- 

BTITIT. 

Scimia,  Torre  della.    See  Torre 

DRLLA  SCIMIA. 

BcipioB,  Tombs  of  the.  See  Tombs 

OF  THE  SCIPIOS. 

Scollop  Shell  Cave.  A  natural 
curiosity  in  the  island  of  StaflFa, 
in  Scotland.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
ba.Haltic  columns,  which  are  bent 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  tliem  the 
appearance  of  a  ship's  timbers, 
or  of  a  scollop  shell. 

Scone  Palace.  The  parisli  of  Scone 
with  its  castle  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  important  places  in 


Scotland.  The  Scottish  Una 
were  crowned  in  the  abbey  whua 
stood  here,  and  of  which  only  a 
jmrt  of  an  aisle  and  a  cross  re* 
main.  On  the  ancient  site  seir 
Perth  stands  a  modem  manskn, 
called  Scone  Palace,  the  sett  U 
Lord  Mansfield.  See  Stoxi  or 
Sco>'E. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleoaontseat:  tbeilr 
Nimbly  and  nweotiy  recommciiiU  luelf 
Unto  our  gentle  seuseo.  8hate9e$n. 

Scone,  Stone  of.    See  ST02!ior 

SOONE. 

Scorpion,  The.  An  armoiwplsted 
shin  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
July  4, 18G3. 

Scotland  Tard.     A  place  in  Lon* 
don  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  tlie  site  of  a 
palace   in   which   tbe   kings  of 
Scotland    were    rcceivetl   wben 
they  came  to  England,  and  now 
widely  known  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  metropolitan  police. 
Scotland  Yard  is  near  the  Ban- 
queting  House,   AVhitehall.    It 
remaine<l  in  the  possession  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland  from  *J5l»  (the 
time  of  King  Edgar)  till  the  le- 
hellion  of  William  of  Si'otland 
(reign    of    Henry    II.).     Milton, 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  J<ihn  Denham, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  lived  in 
Scotland  Yard.     No  one  could  be 
arrested  for  debt  within  the  hni- 
its  of  Scotland  Y'anl. 

Much  of  this  hart  occuirrd  iM^i^ro  tbe 
Intcllit^cnce  of  JSrotlattd  Vurd  hod  btea 
BCt  to  work  by  Jud|{c  BrambtT 

Aa*Otony  TroOapt. 

Scott  Monument.  A  memorial 
structure  200  feet  in  height,  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  erected  in 
1W4  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771-18:?2),  and  desigiieil  to  imi- 
tate Melrose  Abbey.  It  consists 
of  a  pile  of  aicbes  diminishing  in 
size  towanis  the  top.  with  56 
nii'hes  for  statues  of  some  of  the 
chief  characters  in  the  stories 
of  the  great  novelist.  B<'neath 
the  main  arches  is.  a  statue  of 
Scott  himself  and  his  dog,  by 
Steele. 


__  "  Mo«t  connplcuous  and  bcantl- 
fiil  of  all  uhjecttf,  rUee  200  feet  an  elab- 
orate brown-Btone  Gothic  spire  in  tbe 
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tbape  of  a  medUeval  croM,  and  noblest 
example  of  that  ttylo  ever  reared,  — in- 
deed, one  of  the  noblest  open-air  mon- 
nmcnts  on  earth,  the  Just  and  honor- 
able memorial  of  Scotland  to  Sir  V»'al- 
ter  Scott.**  J.  F.  UunnewtU, 

BoottiBh  Raid.  A  picture  by  Rosa 
Bonheur  (b.  1822),  the  celebrated 
French  painter  of  animalfl. 

Bcriblerus  Club.  This  famous  as- 
sociation in  London,  formed  in 
1714  by  Dean  Swift  in  place  of 
the  Brothers  Club,  was  of  a  lit- 
erary rather  than  political  char- 
acter. Arbuthnot,  Pope,  Gay, 
Oxford,  and  St.  John  were  mem- 
bers. The  chief  object  of  the 
club  was  to  satirize  the  abuse  of 
human  learning;  but  violent  dis- 
agreements between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  which  Swift  tried 
in  vain  to  settle,  led  to  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  society.  Scott 
says  that  the  violence  of  political 
faction  *'  dispersed  this  little  band 
of  literary  brethren,  and  prevent- 
ed the  accomplishment  of  a  task 
for  which  talents  so  various,  so 
extended,  and  so  brilliant,  can 
never  again  be  united."  The 
"Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the 
Parish,"  and  the  famous  ''Gulli- 
ver's Travels,"  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  Scriblenis  Club. 
Dyce  says,  "  In  the  Miscflianies 
of  Pope  and  Swift,  was  printed, 
for  the  first  time,  Martinni  Scri- 
hlervs  nEPI  BAeOY2,  or  the  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetrpf  of  which  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
was  composed  by  Pope.  It  was 
intended  to  form  a  portion  of  that 
larger  work,  which  the  members 
of  the  Scriblenis  Club,  particu- 
larly Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
and  Lord  Oxford,  had  projected 
many  years  before." 


perhapa  ever  produced  three  men  to 
whom  nature  had  more  bountlfullv  be> 
stowed  it,  or  art  had  brought  it  to 
higher  perfection.*'  Warburtoti, 

The  name  originated  as  fol* 


(( 


'  *•  Polite  letter*  never  lost  more 
than  by  the  defeat  of  this  scheme,  in 
which  each  of  tills  illustrious  trium- 
virate [Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot] 
would  nave  found  exercise  for  his  own 
peculiar  talent,  besides  constant  em- 
ployment for  that  they  all  held  in  com- 
mon. For  Arbuthnot  was  skilled  in 
every  thing  which  related  to  science; 
Pope  waH  a  master  In  the  flnoarts ;  and 
Swift  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Wit  they  had  all  in  equal 
measure;  and  this  so  large,  that  no  age 


lows:  Oxford  used  playfully  to  call 
Swift  JIartin,  and  from  this  sprung 
Martinus  Scriblerus.  /6»tr(/t,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  name  of  one  species 
of  swallow  (the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful flyer  of  the  tribe),  and  Martin  ia 
the  name  of  another  species,  the  wall* 
swallow,  which  constructs  its  nest  in 
buildings."  TYmds. 

Bouola  di  Son  Boooo.  See  San 
Bocco. 

Scylla.  Now  called  Sciglio.  A 
celebrated  promontory  of  Italy 
on  the  Strait  of  Messina.    It  is 

^  opposite  to  Chary bd is,  where 
are  numerous  rocks  and  shoals 
with  strong  currents,  making  the 
passage  between  the  headlands 
and  the  whirlpool  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, and  giving  rise  to  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  to  "avoid 
Scylla  and  fall  on  Charybdis." 
According  to  ancient  fable,  a  ter- 
rible monster  named  Scylla  in- 
habited a  cave  in  the  promontory 
called  after  him,  ana  devoured 
the  rash  voyagers  who  ap- 
proached too  near. 

49*  "  Scylla  and  Chnr>'bdis  are  fkr- 
famed  names.  .  .  .  Where  is  Scylla? 
*  Yes,  she  still  lives.'  They  pointed  to 
a  little  Jutting  rock,  with  a  dark  ruin- 
ous  tower,  on  the  wild  coast  of  Cala- 
bria. There  was  a  heavy  surf  here, 
though  the  sea  was  tolerably  calm. 
Blackish  gray  rocks  Jutted  forth, 
against  which  the  waves  dashed  with 
angry  roar.  It  was  Scylla's  howling 
dog  we  saw.  I  think  they  may  be  able 
to  hear  it  in  a  storm  from  the  sandy 
isthmus  of  Messina." 

Ifan8  Chriitian  Andersen. 

Thus  when  I  shun  Sei/Ila,  your  father, 
I  (kll  into  Ctmrjbdis,  your  mother. 

ShaJtespeare, 

Seal,   The   Oreat.      See    Great 

Skal. 

Sealed  Knot.  An  old  Boyalist 
club  of  London.  Just  before  the 
Restoration  it  had  arranged  for  a 
general  uprising  in  favor  of  the 
king;  but  the  leaders,  having  been 
informed  against,  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

BeasonB.    See  Foub  Ssasokb. 
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Bebald.    See  St.  Sebald'b  Tomb. 
Bebaldoa.    See  Sbbinb  of  St.  Sb- 

BALDUS. 

Bebaitian,  St.  See  St.  SKBAsriAir 
and  Catacombs   of  St.  Ssbab- 

TIAN. 

BebMtii^o,  Ban.  See  San  Sbbaa- 
TiANO  and  Porta  di  Sak  Sebab- 
tiano. 

B6baitopol,  Boulevart  de.  A  wide, 
maffnificcnt  street  in  Paris,  one 
of  tne  new  boulevards,  lined  with 
trees,  and  reaching  from  the 
Strasbourg  Railway  terminus  to 
the  Seine,  the  part  between  the 
railwav-station  and  the  B.  St. 
Denis  being  known  as  the  Bonle- 
vartde  Strasbourg.  See  Bouub- 
yabds. 


1644.yveliL  IwwttoMafhf^Gtnt 
de  LiMicourt't  pataee In  tbf  JKmAMh 
which  1ft  weU  ballt     Mm  AidP.  INirpi 

They  have  do  Rm  d«  U  Haipc  oriM 
lit.  Denli  here  [OeUa]:  I  wmt  remlBM  rf 
nothing  At  Ferti  but  the  Aw  4i  Smt^ti 
the  Quel  det  Ancuetlne. 


"Any  one  who  has  traced  on 
an  old  map  of  Paris  the  labyrinth  of 
dark  and  narrow  strcctii  through  which 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  has  boldly  cut,  or 
who  can  remember  the  former  aspect 
of  those  quarters  now  intersccteu  by 
the  Boulevart  Sebai«topoI  and  other 
thoroughfares,  will  bear  witness  to  the 
almost  magical  effect  of  a  transforma- 
tion which  the  social  economist  or  the 
sanitary  commissioner  indeed  may  view 
with  satisfaction,  but  which  the  artist 
and  antiquarian  cannot  but  deplore/* 

C.  L.  EatUake. 

Secchia  Bap  it  a.  [The  Stolen 
Bucket.]  A  famous  relic,  and  the 
subject  of  Tassoni*8  celebrated 
poem  of  the  same  name,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Ghirlandina,  or  bell- 
tower,  of  Modena,  Italy. 

If  thou  should»t  ever  come  by  choice  or 

chsnce 
To  Modena,  where  still  relfoloasly 
Amung  her  ancient  trophici  is  preserved 
Bnloima's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hanfts 
Within  that  reverend -tower,  tlie  Uuirlan- 

dine).  Rogen. 

Sefton  Park.  A  fine  pleasure- 
ground  in  Liverpool,  England, 
covering  200  acres  and  elaborate- 
ly laid  out. 

Begnatura,  Stanza  della.  See 
Stakze  of  Raphael. 

BegOTia,  Bridge  of.    See  Purnte 

DEL  Diablo. 

« 

Seine,  Bue   de.     A   well-known 

street  in  Paris,  France. 


PasalDg  Arom  thence  ap  the  pletarMqn 
Rmt  de  Seine,  let  us  walk  to  dis  Lur 
tmbourg,  where  bonnes,  stodeati,  $nr 
aettes,  aiid  old  gentlemen  with  piftiU«, 
luve  to  wander  in  the  metanctaohr,  aitiat 
old  gardena.  JUOmit- 

Ah,  Clemenee !  when  I  saw  thee  lut 
llip  down  the  ibie  de  Seme,  ^ 

And  turning,  when  thy  form  had  pmM, 
1  said,  ••  We  meet  af^u.**  " """ 


Selsker  Abbey.  A  beautiful  mo* 
nastic  ruin  of  the  twelfth  centfoj 
in  Wexford  county,  Ireland.  Tbe 
name  is  a  oomipuon  of  St.  8e^ 
ulchre. 

Selva  de'  FUosofl.  [Wood  of  tfa« 
Philosophers.]  A  picture  by 
Salvator  Rosa  (1615-lb7;Q.  In 
the  Pitti  Pakice,  Florence,  It- 
aly. 

Seminary  Bidge.     An  eminence 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town 
of  Grettysburg,  Penn.,  famous  in 
connection  with  the  great  battle 
of  July  3,  1863.      The  hill  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Gen. 
Lee,  and  from  this  point  tliiee 
columns  advanced  into  the  val- 
ley  and    charged    the    Federal 
lines. 

Senator,  Palace  of  the.     See  Pi^ 

AZZA  DEL  CaMPIDOGLIO. 

Sennacherib's  Palace.  The  great 
metropolitan  palace  of  Nineveh, 
built  by  Sennacherib,  the  Assy- 
rian king.  It  stands  upon  a 
mound  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference. 

Saf  **  Judging  even  fh>m  what  has 
as  yet  been  uncovered,  it  is,  of  all  the 
buildings  of  antiquity,  alone  eurpatsed 
In  raHgnitudc  by  the  great  palace-tem- 
ple at  Kiirnak ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it 
was  raised,  and  the  rlchnees  of  the  or- 
naments with  which  it  was  adorned,  s 
doubt  arises  whether  it  was  not  ss 
gri'ut  or  at  least  as  expensive  a  work 
an  the  great  ualace-teraplcs  of  Thebes. 
The  latter,  nowcver,  were  built  with 
far  higher  motives,  and  designed  to  last 
through  ages,  while  the  palace  at  Nin- 
eveh  was  built  only  to  gratlQ-  the  bar* 
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bftric  pride  of  a  wealthy  and  sentnal 
monarch,  and  perished  with  the  ephem- 
eral dynasty  to  which  he  belonged.'* 

FerguMion. 

Beptimius  Beverus,  Aroh  of.    See 
4bch  of  Skptihius  Sevebus. 


Bepulohre's,  Bt. 
chbe's. 


See  St.  Sepul- 


Seraglio,  The.  The  forraer  palace 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  l)eautifully  8itu- 
ated  on  a  point  of  land  extending 
into  the  sea,  and  contains,  within 
the  area  of  nine  miles  which  are 
embraced  by  its  walls,  several 
mosnues,  eardens,  and  buildings, 
capable  of  accommodating  15,000 
or  20,000  persona. 


"The  palace  of  the  SeragUo, 
the  cloister  with  marble  pillars,  the  ball 
of  the  ambassadurs,  the  impenuirable 

fate  guarded  by  eunuchs  and  icboglaus, 
ave  a  romantic  look  in  print;  but  nut 
80  in  reality.  Afo^t  of  the  marble  is 
wood,  almost  all  the  gilding  is  faded, 
the  guards  are  shabby,  the  foolish  per- 
apectivcs  painted  on  the  walls  arc  naif 
cracked  on.  The  place  looks  like  Vuux- 
hall  in  the  daytime."  Thackeray. 

JKT*  "  The  old  Seraglio  is  a  dark-red, 
noble-looking  pile,  but  somewhat  heavy 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  en- 
virons. The  new  Seraglio  looks  hand- 
some and  invites  the  eye.  liound  about 
stand  splendid  kiosks,  where  rich  mar- 
ble columns  support  the  glittering 
spiral  roofs.*' 

Hana  ChrUtian  Andersen. 

Berap^um  (or  Berapion),  The. 
This  ancient  edifice  of  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  was  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  in  honor  of  Sera- 
pis,  a  foreign  deity,  to  whom  he 
erected  a  statue.  It  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Pagans  in  Al- 
exandria, and  was  besieged  by 
the  Christians  and  zealously  de- 
fended by  the  Pagans,  A.D.  389, 
when  Theodosius  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict  by  an  imperial  order 
that  the  idols  of  Alexandria 
should  l)e  destroyed.  According 
to  some  ancient  writers  Porapey's 
Pillar  is  a  relique  of  this  magniil- 
cent  building.  Three  lmndre<l 
thousand  volumes,  of  the  700,000 
of  which  the  Alexan4lrian  Li- 
brary consisted,  were  in  the  Sera- 
peum. 


"  Gibbon  says  that  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  which  "  rivalled  the  pride 
and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol,  was 
erected  on  the  spacious  summit  of  an 
artiflcial  mount,  raised  100  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  the  interior  cavity  was 
strongly  supported  by  arches,  and 
distributed  into  vaults  and  subterrane* 
ous  apartments.  The  coni»ecrated 
buildings  were  surrounded  bv  a  qund< 
rangular  portico :  the  stately  halls,  the 
exquisite  statues-,  displayed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  arts;  and  the  treasures  of 
ancient  learning  were  preserved  in  the 
famous  Alexandrian  Library,  which 
had  arisen  with  new  splendor  from  Its 
ashes.*'  He  adds  with  reference  to  the 
conflict  of  the  Christians  and  Pagans 
and  the  final  destruction  of  the  Serape- 
um :  **  The  votaries  of  Serapis,  whose 
strength  and  numbers  were  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  their  antagonists, 
rose  in  arms,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
philosopher  Olympius,  who  exhorted 
them  to  die  in  defence  of  the  altars 
of  the  gods.  These  l*ugan  fanatics  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  temple,  or 
rather  fortress  of  Serapis,  repelled  the 
besi^crs  by  daring  sallies  and  a  reso- 
lute defence.  .  .  .  The  efforts  of  the 
prudent  magistrate  were  usefully  ex- 
erted for  the  establishment  of  a  truce, 
till  the  answer  of  Theodosius  should 
determine  the  fate  of  Serapis.  The 
two  parties  assembled  without  arms  in 
the  principal  square ;  and  the  imperial 
rescript  was  publicly  read.  But  when 
a  sentence  or  destruction  against  the 
idols  of  Alexandria  was  pronounced, 
the  Christians  set  up  a  snout  of  Joy 
and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate 
I^ans,  whose  fury  had  given  way  to 
consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and 
silent  steps,  and  eluded  by  their 
flight  or  obscurity  the  resentment  of 
their  enemies,  liicophilus  proceeded 
to  demolish  the  temple  or  Serapis, 
without  any  other  difficulties  than 
those  which  he  found  in  the  weight 
and  solidity  of  the  materials ;  but  these 
obstacles  proved  so  insuperable,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations, 
and  to  content  himself  with  reducing 
the  edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
.  .  .  The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis  was 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  this  temple  and 
religion.  .  .  .  The  huge  idol  was  over- 
thrown and  broken  to  pieces ;  and  the 
parts  of  Serapis  were  ignominiously 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria.^* 


**  The  Sorapeum  was  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Kg>-ptian  religion  and  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  At  the  time  of 
its  destruction  it  represented  the  alli- 
anoe  which  these  two  bad  oompletad 
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•galnnt  their  enemy,  the  Christian  re- 
Ugiun.**  J/.  Amjth^t  Tran», 

Uume  hen^If  bftd  received  with  niptare 
the  btraPKe  rites  of  Nilotic  and  of  Syriiin 
•apentltion.  ...  In  his  tIIU  at  Tlvoll, 
he  Clladrian)  built  a  Serapeum, 

J.  A.  Swnomdi. 

Serapeum.    See  Apis  Mausolkum. 

Berapion.    See  Sebapkum. 

Berapis,  The.    A  British  frigate 

captured  off  Scarl)oruup:h,  Eng- 

'  land,  in  177i),  bv  John  Paul  Jones, 

commander  of  the  Bon  Homme 

Richard. 

Berbonian  Bog.  A  swamp  of  great 
extent    in    ancient    times   near 
Damietta  in  £g>'p^* 
A  (Tulf  pn>found,  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
lietwfxt  Dainlata  and  Mount  C'aslus  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk. 

Jiilton. 

Much  of  this  barrenness  Is.  I  am  per- 
suaded, to  be  cliarKod  to  the  philonophy  of 
Kant,  which  for  nearly  2()  yenr>  ruled  un- 
q|le^tionoll,  and  ahHorlM-d  and  per\'erted 
ail  the  talents  of  the  land.  It  was  a  vast 
"  Serltonianbofj,  where  arniieH  whole  have 
sunk,"  and  iVum  which  even  the  proud 
and  original  genius  of  Si-hlller  hardly 
ew-aped.  Geurffe  TicAnor. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  fresco 
painting  by  Co8im«>  KomhcIH  (14.*M)- 
iriO()).  In  the  Sistine  Clia[>el, 
Konio. 

Serpentine,  The.  A  pool  of  wat<»r 
covering  50  acres  in  Ifvile  Park, 
London,  forme<l  by  order  of  Car- 
olines queen  of  George  II.,  and  so 
called  in  disrinctinn  from  tbo 
previous  straigbt  cunals.  Here 
liOO.OOO  |)eraoiis  are  said  to  bathe 
annually.  In  the  winter  it  is 
used  as  a  skating-tleld. 

Berra  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
sSeira.]  A  noteil  palace  in  Genoa, 
Italy. 

Serrant.  A  chtlteau  in  France, 
near  Angers,  the  country-seat  of 
Count  Walsh. 

Servant  Maid.  See  Idle  Servant 
Maid. 

ServiuB  Tullius.  See  Agger  of 
Servics  Ti'LLurs. 

Sethi  I.,  Tomb  of.  See  Belzoni's 
Tomb. 

Seven  Churches  [of  Asial.  A  col- 
lective name  given  to  tue  Chris- 


tian chnrchefl  established  at  Epli> 
esuB,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thjn- 
Ura,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  ud 
Laodicea,  all  in  Asia  Kinor. 
They  are  spoken  of  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  i.  4. 

Seven  Dials.  A  celebrated  locali- 
ty in  St.  Giles's,  London,  ten- 
merl  V  notorious  for  it«  degraded 
condition,  but  now  much  im- 
proved. It  was  so  named  from  a 
pillar,  removed  in  177.%  bearing 
a  seven-faced  dial,  and  8taDdioi[ 
at  the  point  of  divergence  oi 
seven  streets.    Se^  St.  Gilu'iu 

Where  famed  St  GUea't  ancient  llmiti 

spread. 
An  In-rail'd  column  rear*  lt«  lofty  bead: 
Here  to  seven  streeta  teven  diab  mat 

their  day. 
And  fh>m  each  other  catch  the  dreUnf 

ray.  Gtif. 

I  went  to  see  the  baildinc  near  9t 
Giles's,  where  seven  streets  uiade  a  ittf. 
flroni  a  Doric  pillar  pliici>d  in  the  criitre  uf 
a  circular  an'a,  Kald  to  tte  built ...  In 
Imitation  of  those  at  Venice.         frWin. 

There  are  many  hy-streetf  [\n  S** 
York]  almost  as  neutral  in  clean  colon, 
and  iHibitlve  in  dirty  ones,  a»  by-strcvtf  In 
Ixmuun;  snd  there  Ih  one  quarter,  cod** 
moiily  called  the  Kive  I'uinth,  mhich.in 
.fMH'ct  of  filth  and  wn-trhiHltKity,  maj  be 
saft'ly  baclted  a»:ainst  SrrrM  l/iaU.  i^r  uj 
other  part  of  famed  St.  <iili's's.     Jfkktnt. 

Seven  Hills  [of  Rome].  The 
heights  or  eminences  ui»on  which 
the  ancient  city  of  Rome  was 
built,  though  not  all  of  them  ob- 
vious at  a  glance,  can  l>e  recog- 
nized without  much  difticulty, 
and  are  usually  cMuimerated  as 
follows:  the  Capitoline,  the  Pal- 
atine, the  Aventiue,  the  Coelian, 
the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal,  and 
tho  Viminal.  See  these  hills  un- 
der their  respective  names. 

liut  I  will  sing  above  all  monuments. 
Seven   Konian  hlUa  — the  world's  sercn 
wonderments. 

Jove  fearing,  least  if  ahe  shoald  greater 

pro  we. 
The  (>lanta  old  should  once  agalne  nprisc. 
Her  whehn'd  with  hllla,  these  Seven  Hill 

which  be  nowe 
Tombes  of  her  greatnea  which  did  threate 

the  skies: 
!*pon  her  head  he  heapt  Mount  Satumal, 
Tpon  hertiollle  th'  antique  I'alatine. 
Upon  hf  r  stoniackv  laid  31ount  Quirinal. 
On  her  left  hand  the  novr«<ime  Esbuillne, 
And  Coelian  on  the  right:  but  both  her 

feete 
Moont  Viminal  and  Aventin(>  doo  meete. 
Speiuer,  7%e  Huins  ^  Bum^ 
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Seven  Joyi  of  Mary.  [Ger.  Die 
giehen  Freuden  Maria.]  A  noted 
picture  by  Hans  Memling  (d. 
1499? ).  In  the  Gallery  at  Munich , 
Bavaria. 

Seven  Pines.  A  locality  a  few 
miles  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the 
Williamsburg  road,  so  called  from 
seven  large  pines.  At  this  spot, 
on  the  3l8t  of  May,  1862,  a  severe 
but  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
federate armies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  McClellan  and 
Gen.  Johnston  respectively. 

Seven  Sacraments.  A  picture  by 
Roger  van  der  Weyden  (d.  1404), 
the  Flemish  painter.  It  was  exe- 
cuted for  Jean  CheVrot,  Bishop 
of  Toumai,  and  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Seven  Saoraments.  A  series  of 
pictures  by  Nicholas  Poussin 
(1594-lfir,5),  the  French  painter, 
and  among  his  most  important 
works.    Now  in  England. 

Seven  Towers.  A  state  prison  in 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  near  the 
former  palace  of  the  Sultan,  the 
Seraglio. 

But  then  they  never  came  to  the  Seven 
Towers.  Byron. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 
The  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world  have  been  differently 
enumerated,  but  the  following 
list  is  that  generally  received: 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Pha- 
ros of  Alexandria,  the  walls  and 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias  at 
Olympia,  the  Mausoleum  built  by 
Artemisia  at  Halioarnassus,  and 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Seven  Works  of  Mercy.  A  pic- 
ture by  Davi<l  Teniors  the  Young- 
er (1610-1()<«?),  the  Belgian  f/enrc- 
T^inter.  Now  in  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris. 

Seven  Tears  of  Famine.  A  fres- 
co painting  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  by  Friedrich 
Overbeck  (1789-1869).  In  the  villa 


of  the  consul-general  Bartholdy, 
in  Rome. 

Sevendroos  Castle.  A  tower 
erected  by  Sir  W.  James  on 
Shooter's  Hill  near  London,  to 
commemorate  his  capture  of  a 
fort  of  the  same  name  in  In- 
dia. 

1788,  Club  of.  See  FEUiLLAirr 
Club. 

S6verin,  St.    See  St.  StvERiN. 

Severus  (Septimius),  Arch  of.  See 
Abcu  of  Septimius  Sbvbbus. 

Severus'  WaU.  See  Hadbian's 
Wall. 

Shadow  of  Death.  A  notedpio- 
ture  bv  William  Holman  Hunt 
(b.  182Y),  representing  Christ  in 
the  carpenter's  shop.  It  was  sold 
for  £10,000. 

Shadwell  Street.  A  street  in 
London,  and  one  of  the  poorest 
and^ost  wretched  districts. 


..^  "Shadwell  ...  is  close  at 
hand ;  by  the  vastncss  of  its  distress 
and  by  iu  extent,  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  hugenens  and  wealth  oi  London. 
I  have  seen  the  bad  quarters  of  Mar- 
seilles, of  Antwerp,  of  Paris :  they  do 
not  come  near  to  it.'*        Taine^  Trann* 

Shaftesbury  House.  A  noble 
mansion,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  still 
standing  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
London. 

Shakespeare  and  his  Contempo- 
raries. A  picture  by  Thomas 
Faed  (b.  182H),  well  known  by 
numerous  repetitions.  The  ori- 
ginal is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington. 

Shakespeare  Tavern.  A  well- 
known  theatrical  tavern  which 
was  situated  in  Covent  Garden, 
Jjondon.  It  is  said  to  have  l)een 
the  first  tavern  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  first  in  the  metropolis 
that  had  rooms.  There  was 
another  of  the  same  name  oppo- 
site Drury-lane  Theatre. 

Shakespeare's  Cliff.  A  bold  cliff 
of  chalk  at  Dover,  England,  so 
called  from  the  description  in 
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"  King  Lear,"  which  it  is  thought 
to  have  suggested. 

Then  t»  a  cltff  whose  high  and  bendinf 

head 
Looks  fearfUly  to  the  eonflnM  deyp. 

Shakespeare's  House.  1.  The 
famous  house  in  which  the  poet 
was  bom,  situated  in  Henley 
Street,  8tratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land. It  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased bv  subscription,  with  a 
view  to  the  careful  preservation 
of  it  and  of  its  contents  for  the 
inspection  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

4^ "It  is  a  small,  mean-looking 
edifice  of  wood  and  plaster,  a  true 
nestling-place  of  sonius,  which  seems 
to  delight  in  hatching  Its  offspring  in 
by-comers.  The  walls  of  its  squalid 
chambers  are  covered  with  names  and 
inscriptions  in  every  language,  by  pil- 
grims of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  condi- 
Uons,  fh>m  the  prince  to  the  peasant; 
and  present  a  simple  but  striking  in- 
stance of  the  spontaneous  and  univer- 
sal homage  of  mankind  to  the  great 
poet  of  natu  re.**  Jrtfing. 

MCf  "  The  part  of  the  house  which 
is  shown  consists  of  a  lower  room 
which  Is  floored  with  flat  stones  very 
much  broken.  It  has  a  wide,  old-fash- 
ioned chimney  on  one  side,  and  opens 
into  a  smaller  room  b»ck  of  it.  From 
thence  you  go  up  a  rude  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  low-studded  room,  with  rough- 

glastered  walls,  where  the  poet  was 
orn.  .  .  .  Though  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean,  the  air  of  it  is  ancient  and 
rude.  The  roughly-plastered  walls  are 
so  covered  with  names  that  it  seemed 
Impossible  to  add  another.  The  name 
of  almost  every  modem  genius,  names 
of  kings,  princes,  dukes,  are  shown 
here ;  and  it  is  really  curious  to  see  by 
what  devices  some  very  insignificant 
personages  have  endeavored  to  make 
their  own  names  conspicuous  In  the 
crowd."  Mr».  U.  B,  Stovoe, 


**  Neglect,  subdivision,  and  base 
uses  had  reduced  this  house  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  to  a 
very  forlorn  and  unsightly  condition. 
Bui  as  late  as  1709  it  preserved  enough 
of  its  original  form  to  show  that  \^  II- 
llam  8hnkespeare  was  bom  and  passed 
his  childhood  and  his  adolescent  years 
in  a  home  which  was  not  only  pretty 
and  picturesque,  but  very  comfortable 
and  unusuiilly  commodious  for  a  man 
In  bis  father's  station  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  ...  In  1847  the 
Shakespeare   house    passed  into   the 


hands  of  m  aaaodaHoe,  under  ihm 
care  it  haa  been  raoovatsd;  baiate> 
tnnately,  like  aome  of  tbe  Shakiqpan 
poetry,  not  reatored  to  a  doss  ichb- 
blance  to  ito  flrat  condition ;  thoo^ 
that  was  perbapa  impoasible." 


Coleridge  was  stngolariy  deidtili  4 
sympathy  with  local  assoelatloas.wUeli 
he  rrgardfed  as  interfering  with  tbs  put 
and  simple  impression  of  great  dsni  or 
thoughts,  denied  aspedal  intentttoflH 
pass  of  Thermopyla  ;  amL  Initesd  «i 
sni*seribing  to  purchase  **  /rAsiiMasrn 
ifoMse.**  would  scarcely  have  soritin 
the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  spot  «Mn 
enshrines  his  ashes.  T.  M.  Afl'Mri 

2.  An  old  hotise  still  staodios 
in  Aldersgate,  London,  to  whica 
Shakespeare's  name  has  been 
affixed  without  any  apparent 
warrant.  It  was  formerly,  under 
the  name  of  the  Half  Hoon 
Tavern,  a  great  resort  of  liteniy 
men. 

Shakespeare's  Monument  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  church  in 
Stratford-on-Avon,  just  above 
the  grave  of  the  poet,  a  monn- 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
the  precise  date  of  which  is  an- 
known .  From  references  to  it  in 
the  first  folio  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  it  is  certain  that 
tiie  monument  was  erected  prior 
to  162:{.  It  exhibits  a  bust  oi  the 
poet  in  the  act  of  writine.  Be- 
neath is  a  tablet  with  the  loUow- 
ing  inscription :  — 

IvDicio  rTLivM,  onrio  SocaATSM,  Ain 

Marokkm 
Terra  troit.poptlts  xjbrbt,  OLTiim 

HABRT. 

Stay  Passenger,  why  goest  tbor  by  lo 

fast? 
Read  if  thOT  canst,  whom  enrioTS  Dsstli 

hath  plant. 
With  in  this  mon>-ment,  Shakspeare  witb 

whome 
Qvick  natvre  dide,  whose  name  doth  deck 

y«Tomhe 
Far  more  then  costt  Slch  all  y«  He  haU> 

writ  It, 
Leaves  living  art,  but  page,  to  serve  hli 

Witt. 

Obfft  ano  DA.  1616 
jEutls,  M,  Die  23  A  D. 


**  The  last  line  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  a  tradition  unheard  of  nnUl 
Oldys  wrote  his  notes  in  LanKbaiae, 
have  raised  the  question  whether 
Shakespeare  died  on  the  same  day  of  tbe 
month  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom.  •  .  .  Dogdale  tells  tis  that 
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his  monument  wan  the  work  of  Oemrd 
John»on,  an  emhifnt  sculutor  of  the 
period  ;  others  hnve  attributed  it  to 
Thoroan  Htanton,  and  czportu  have  sup- 
posed that  the  face  was  modelled  fh)m 
a  cast  taken  after  death.  Do  that  as  it 
may,  the  bunt  must  be  accepted  as  the 
most  authentic  likeness  that  we  have  of 
Shakespeare.  It  was  originally  colored 
aft«r  life.  The  eyes  wen>  light  hazel, 
the  hair  and  beanl  auburn,  the  com- 
plezionfair;  the  doublet  was  scarlet; 
the  tabard,  or  loone  sown  without 
sleeves  thro  wn  over  the  doublet,  black ; 
the  neck  and  wristbands  white;  the 
upper  side  of  the  cushion  green,  the 
under,  crimson;  its  cord  and  tassels, 
gilt.  The  colors  were  renewed  in 
1749;  but  in  1793  Malone,  Uisu>Iessly 
and  ignorantiv  classic,  had  the  whole 
figVire  paiuteu  white  by  a  house  paint- 
er.** JiUhard  Grant  White. 

Shakespeare's  Tomb.  In  the 
churcli  at  Strati ord  -  od  -  A  von . 
The  Rrave,  which  is  just  in  fn>nt 
of  the  chancel  rail,  is  covennl  by 
a  flat  stone,  bearing  the  inscrii>- 
tion:  — 

Good  flrend  for  Jesr*  sake  fnrheare, 
to  dlgK  the  dvKt  cncloased  hoaro: 

BleKte  be  y«  man  y^  itpjirrs  Ihos  ktonei, 
aiMl  cvrst  be  he  y*  moves  my  bones. 

Shane's  Castle.  A  niinc'l  castle 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
the  seat  of  the  O'Neiln,  which 
"  for  centuries  ha-s  lH*en  the  cho- 
sen realm  of  the  BanMhec." 

The  nnnHhoe  mournful  wall)* 
In  the  mldnt  of  the  client,  loiH'ly  nicht: 
riamtive  she  sings  the  song  of  death. 

Shanklin  Chine.  A  curious  and 
celebrated  ravine  on  the  Isle  of 
AVij^ht,  not  far  from  Veutnor, 
much  \i8itcd  by  tourists. 

Shannon,  The.  A  British  war- 
ship which  enfpged  in  a  duel 
with  the  American  sliip  ChfAn- 
peake^  off  the  coast  of  Marble- 
nead,  Mass.,  in  June,  181.H,  and 
captured  her.    See  Ciirsaprakk. 

Shanter.  A  farm  near  ^Iayl)ole, 
Scotland,  wlu*re  formerly*  lived 
Douglas  Grahame,  the  original  of 
Bums's  Tam  O'Shanter. 

Sheepshanks  Collection.  A  col- 
lection of  2.'U  oil-paintings,  etc., 
gathered  by  the  lato  .John  Sheciv 
shanks,  and  by  liiin  presented  to 
the  British  nation.    Tho  collec- 


tion is  valued  at  £(10,000,  and  is 
now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London. 

Shelton  Abbey.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Wicklow,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Shelton  Oak.  A  famous  oak  in 
the  i^arish  of  Shelton,  near 
Shrewsbury,  England,  measur- 
ing 44  feet  and  S  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Shenandoah,  The.  A  Confeder- 
ate privateer  in  the  War  of  tlie 
Rebellion.  During  her  cruise  she 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
United  States  whaling  fleet  in 
the  Pacific.  She  surrendered  to 
the  British  government  at  Liver- 
pool, Nov.  ii,  18(i5. 

49*  "  The  Shenandoah  was  another 
active  Enffrlish-Cotifederate  sea>rover 
that  sailed  from  Envlnnd.  She  went 
around  Cape  Horn,  crossed  the  I'aciAc 
Ocean,  and  sailed  up  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  to  Behrins  Strait,  to  spread 
havoc  among  the  New  England  whal- 
ing ships  engaged  in  Ashing  in  those 
waters.  These  vessels  held  a  sort  of 
convention  in  that  high  latitude  (June 
28,  1865),  when  the  Shmandoah,  dis- 
guised as  a  merchantman,  and  flying 
the  American  flng.  ran  in  among  the 
ships  unsuspected.  Then  she  revealed 
her  true  cnaracter,  captured  ten  of 
them,  placed  eight  of  them  in  a  group 
b<*fore  midnight,  and  set  them  on  Are, 
lighting  up  the  Ice-floes  of  the  Polar 
Sea  by  the  incendiary  flames.  This 
was  tue  Inst  act  of  hostility  in  tho 
American  Civil  War  in  1861- 18«5." 

Lo»»ing, 


Shene    Palace. 
Palace. 


See  BiCHMOiiD 


Shepherd  and  Shepherdess.  A 
famous  picture  by  Edward  Bende- 
mann  (b.  1811). 

Shepherd  Boy  in  a  Shower.  A 
picture  by  Tliomas  Gainsborough 
(1727-1788). 

Shepherd  Martins.  A  ce1ebrat<id 
bronze  statue  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Conscr^•ators,  Rome,  representing 
a  youth  extracting  a  tuom  from 
his  foot. 

Shepherds,  Adoration  of  the. 
See  Adobation   of  thb  Shxp- 

B£BDS. 


ShBphard'B  Bible.    A  ptcTOre  bv    Stalpmsok  of   the  KsdnM.    i 

Sir  Rlwln  Lsndseer  (laaM87.l).       ■ ' ""■' 

the  celubrHted  Kngllah  polnMr  ol 


Bharwood  Forest.  An  andeiit  for- 
est adJolniuK  the  town  of  Mans- 
field, near  KottlngbBm,  in  Eni;-  , 
land.  It  Is  famous  aa  havini; . 
been  tbe  si^ime  of  Robin  Hood's  ' 
chEel  extilolu.  At  tiie  prtssent 
time  the  rejj^on  Is  for  the  moat 
port  bare  of  trees.  ' 

wkaaunJJnR  fanre  iiiif  Ibvn,  Ihn  lui 
■ndnnciiulr  nnniiiint  of  thsK  vui  uid 
uwtent  wonlB,  tha  bnnUful  iprJngs, 
■win  Mtd  ci7iUIUn«  bruokii.  ^d  bread 
■twclauf  vatcrlflnf  Htiruail  limtd  Ifae 
dtrk  Iwatli,  nnil  haunted  by  numbvn 
or  tha  wild  ducki  and  chu  Wun.  >IJIl 
Tcmaln.    Bui  al  tho  Cltpaione  cilreml- 

clMl  wnwilandi  lemalnt,  unrltl«l.  ei. 


rurr>lur>.nk>,cU.lhfd 


d  «cai(vn>d;  but  ai 


boMouUaw  

fre«baot]n«  *wta 
abUI  ur.lak-.a 


Ship   Tavern.     A   tonner   noted 

pliicfl  of  en  terrain  mont  near  Tem- 

{ile  Bar,  London. 
Bhipbuilder   and   his   Wife,     A 

plPliire  by  Ri-nibrandt  van  Ryn 

{l(10(!-Hi(i!l),   Hie   Dutcb  jialiiler. 

In  Backingliam  l>Bla<:e,  London. 
Bhipwreok  of  JBneaa.    A  picture 

l>y  J'<ter  Paul  Kuliensd.lTt-KHO). 

Now  in  the  .-oMeellon  of    H.  T. 

i[upu,  Esq.,  Loudon, 


odore  Andre'  O^caull  (ITSS-IUI), 
and  rezanleil  as  hts  nmtctpta*, 
In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

KW-  ••  Q^ncauli  died,  ibcj  ■;,  in 
■vHod  a  conaldtrabL«  fartuLf  ol  U» 
day  iruuld  |>urcbiiH  hli  plcum.iiij 

iDDuapHce.  AJlhli  warkibaviirul 
ettt\tt:  be  never  did  an y  thlof  mm 
\Vben  he  tulnlf  d  lh«  •  lUJV  of  Ibe  >l<- 
du4a,'  It  1>  uld  he  llted  for  >  Ion 

ondmol^e.  If  you  have  sal  Kn  te 
plclure  you  arc  familiar  probiblf  ■lit 
Kccnoldi'i  admlniblii  tDincln;  nf  »■ 
A  hun  black  iwa:  a  raft  benttni  OIM 

dead,  wrllhiiig.  and  fraiille  vllti  Ur- 

Hill,  'The  'lurj- 1>  powi'ifully  UiU.ml 
hiu  a  k'gltliaue  Unijlc  InlemL' 

Tllali^T^^ 
a-  "  ni.  [OcrlcaultV]  pielore  k" 
coine  to  be  riKardi-d  aa  'unt  ul  II* 
principal  aUractluni'  of  Ihe  Fia<b 
portion  of  Ihe  gnllerj-.  llir  rwului^ 
the  ivrriblp  ablpwrerk,  «llh  lu  llriPf 
and  d«kd  HcUina,  are  unly  uw  <iV^l 
eir^llvr,  and  acem  made  u>  •tot'.  ■ 
■wttiiovenhroK,lradlllunaUR.  Thf 
are  like  the  ruugh  eanrrniuB  of  lb< 
llvlor  preMnii,  beflde  (he  mopi  kMu- 
iy  n-iill  uf  llie  dead  nail.  GhIuoIi 
wBi  not  thtny  when  hr  uidnltd  i)h  W 
of  the  UcdiiH."  tratah  Tittu- 

Shobeolc.  An  ancient  stroncboU 
in  Arahia  Petrtea,  nirar  the  rii;' 
of  Petra.  It  is  In  a  ven-  fair  stale 
of  preservation,  and  alTiinlii  a  lef- 
llfii!  for  sevi'ral  linndrM  At»l* 
It  waa  nn  ini|K>rtnntraslte  In  Ibt 
time  of  tbe  Crusailes. 

Sbookhoe  EJU.  An  enilnenix  In 
Richmond.  Va..  siinnoiinTrd  bf 
tbe  Stale  Capitol  and  other  Lullit 
inipi.    Also  a  cemetery. 

Bhoredltch.  A  dijttiira  of  imnioral 
reputation  >n  London.  The  name 
is  traditionally  derived  from  Jant 
Shore,  a»  Hlmwn  by  the  imclent 
lallail  entitled  "  Jane  ShorcVI^ 
inent;  "  but  Pennant  stiyii  that  It 
was  orlglnallv  Soemlituti,  from 
Ita  lord,  Sir  John  Soi;rditch.  » 
learned  lawyer  trusted   by  Ei^- 
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ward  in.  Here  were  flitnated 
two  theatres  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  —  *'  the  Theatre/'  and  '*  the 
Curtain." 

Cromwell,  Blake,  Marlb<»x)ti|tb,  Chat- 
ham,  Ntflaon,  and  WelUnffton  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  the  brutal  ttrenifth 
wblch  Ilo«  at  the  bottom  of  loclety,  the 
aiilmal  ftrocity  of  the  quays  and  cock- 
pit*, the  bullies  of  the  costemionKPrs  of 
JShoreduch,  Seven  Dlala,  and  SpiUlfleldn, 
tliey  knuw  bow  to  wake  up.        Emerton. 

When  I  grow  rich. 

Bay  the  belia  at  SMoredttch, 

Mother  Ooote. 

Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsins- 
ham.  The  chapel  and  iinase  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  priory  of  Wal- 
singhain,  England,  of  great  re- 
nown throughout  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  a  favorite  resort 
of  pilgrims.  It  was  even  more 
frequented  than  the  slirine  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury. 
See  Walsinqham  Pkioky. 

Shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert.  This 
shrine  at  the  Cathedral  of  Dur- 
ham, in  England,  was  visited  by 
multitudes  for  more  than  500 
vears,  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
lief that  the  incorruptible  Inxly 
of  the  ])atron  saint  was  miracu- 
lously preserved  during  all  this 
time.  'The  shrine  was  splendidly 
adorned  with   gold,  silver,   and 

Sreeious  stones.  The  l>ody  l)eing 
isinterred  in  1827,  it  was  <li8coY- 
ered  tliat  a  fraud  had  l)ecn  ]>rac- 
tised,  as  it  was  plain  that  the  wra]v 
pings  had  been  wound  around  a 
skeleton. 

He  kneel'd  befbre  Smnt  Cuthbert't  shrinet 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine; 
He  abjured  the  pods  of  heathen  race. 
And  be  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace. 

Seott. 

Shrine  of  St.  James  [at  Compos- 
tellal  This  shrine  at  Santiago 
de  Oompo8t«lla,  Spain,  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  pilgrims  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  account  of  the 
legend  that  the  body  of  St.  James 
was  discovered  there  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  placed  in  a  chapel 
under  the  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
St.  James  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  Spaniards,  since 
they  l>elievo  that  in  the  battle  of 
Clavijo,  in  the  year  841,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  field  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  mounted  on  a  white 


horse,  whose  housings  wer^ 
adorned  with  scallop  shells,  and 
that  he  slew  60,000  of  the  Moor- 
ish infidels,  thus  gaining  the  day 
for  Christianity.  It  is  said  that 
over  2,000  persons  left  England 
for  Santiago  in  one  year  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

A  stupendous  metamorphosis  was  per> 
formed  in  the  ninth  century,  when  ttxm  a 
peaceful  flshennan  of  the  L.ake  of  Genne- 
sareth,  the  apostle  James  waa  tmnsformed 
into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at  the 
head  of  SpaniKh  chivalry  in  battlt- s  against 
the  Moors.  The  gravest  hihtorians  have 
celebrated  his  exploits,  the  miraculous 
shrine  of  Composteila  displayed  his  power: 
and  the  sword  of  a  military  order,  assisted 
by  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  was  snlH- 
cient  to  remove  every  obJecUon  of  pro- 
fane criticism  Oition. 

Shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomuok. 
A  gorgeous  silver  shrine  enclos- 
ing the  bo<ly  of  the  saint,  in  the 
cathedral  of  I^rague,  Austria. 

4^  "  On  each  side  hang  four  maaa- 
ive  lamps  of  silver  constHntly  burning. 
The  pyramid  of  statues,  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  has  at  each  comer  a 
richly  carved  urn,  three  feet  high,  with 
a  crimson  lamp  buniing  at  tne  top. 
Above,  four  silver  angels,  the  size  of 
life,  are  suspended  in  the  air,  holding 
up  u  vuleudid  drapery  of  crimson  and 
gold."  Bayard  Taylor, 

Shrine  of  St.  Sebaldus.  A  fa- 
mous work  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture in  the  church  of  St.  Sebald 
at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  exe- 
cuted by  Peter  Vischer  (14(50?- 
1540),  the  old  German  sculptor. 
Regarded  as  his  chef  d*(jevvre,  and 
as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
plastic  art  of  that  period. 

4^  "  Never  has  a  work  of  German 
sculpture  combined  the  beauty  of  the 
Soutn  with  the  deep  feeling  of  the  North 
more  richly,  more  thoughtfully,  and 
more  harmoniously."     Lubktt  Trann. 

Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket. 
Formerly  a  famous  shrine  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  Eng- 
land. The  pavement  of  the  chapel 
is  deeply  worn  by  the  knees  of 
the  countless  pilgrims  who  have 
resorted  to  this  shrine. 

4^  "  It  was  a  national  aa  well  aa  a 
religious  feeling  that  drew  groat  multi- 
tudes to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  the  first 
Englishman,  who,  since  the  Conquest, 
bad  been  terrible  to  foreign  tyronu." 

Jlacaulay. 
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Wben  that  Aprllle,  witli  hit  tchowrat 

Kwtiote, 
Tb«  druuKbt  of  Ifuchc  hath  pereed  to  the 

route. 

TtenM  longen  folk  to  go  on  pllfriinagee. 
And    Mlmera    tar  to    seeken    •timunge 

muiidOT; 
And  upvcfaUly,  flroni  •my  MhlrM  ende 
Of  Eniielona,  to  Canterbury  they  weude, 
The  holy  bUiifiil  martfr  for  to  terke. 
That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they 

were  eeeke.  Cfcmicer. 

Shrine  of  the  BUek  Virgin  of 
Altdtting.  A  fainouB  resort  of 
pilgrims,  at  Altotting,  in  Bavaria, 
on«  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated shrines  in  Europe.  The 
image  of  the  Madonna,  which  is 
Uiought  to  have  come  from  the 
East,  has  stood  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly for  1,200  years  in  its 
present  situation. 

Shrine  of  the  Black  Virgin.  A 
famous  resort  of  pilgrimaf^  in 
the  monaflt«ry  of  Czenstochau, 
Poland.  The  convent  contains  a 
dark-colored  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin, probably  of  Byzantine  ori- 
gin, alleged  to  have  Wen  painted 
by  St.  Luke,  and  which  is  held 
in  great  veneration. 

Shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne.  A  famous  reliquary  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, which  formerly  contained 
treasures  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. During  the  French 
revolution  some  of  these  were 
disixjsed  of,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  cheap  imitations.  The 
bones  of  the  three  kings,  or  Magi, 
arc  publicly  exhibited  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Si  Quis  Door.  The  name  popular- 
ly given  to  a  door  in  the  north 
aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lon- 
don, from  the  circumstance  that 
posters  beginning  "  Si  quis  inve- 
nerit"  (i.e.,  '•If  any  one  has 
found  ")  were  affixed  to  it. 

8aw*»t   thou  ever  Si  quis  patched  on 
Panr«  church  door?       Bithop  Hatt. 

Sibyl,  The.  [Lat.  Sibylla,  a  proph- 
etess.] The  ancient  sibyls,  or 
women  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  of  whom  there  are 
commonly  reckoned  ten,  residing 
in  different  parts  of  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  were  made  a 


▼enr  oommon  subject  of  rnvcK^ 
tation  by  the  painten  of  the  Mid- 
dle Am.    For  Sibylla  Esna- 

&SA,  SiBTLLA   CUMJBA,  SlBTLU 

Dblphica,  etc.,  seeE^TTSUiAi 

SiBTL,  CiTlLSAlf  BmYL,  DiLIBlO 

SiBTti,  etc. 

4^  **  The  Bibyla  were  woA  thi 
fMhion  in  the  claaaie  timet  of  the  rti* 
teenth  century :  Michael  Anfdo  Md 
Raphael  have  leflns  conciimmetccsiM- 
plee.  ...  In  general.  If  there  be  eety 
two,  they  are  the  Hbartiiu.  vbo 
showed  the  vision  to  Augustus,  and  the 
Cummui  Sibyl,  who  foretold  the  Uiih 
of  our  Saviour.**  Mf.  Jammiu 

Sibyl,  Temple  of  the.    See  Tn- 
PLB  or  THE  Sibyl. 

Sibyls.    See  Foub  Sibyls. 

Sibyl's  Gave.  [Ital.  Grotta  dOa 
Sibilla.]  A  celebrated  tunnel 
leading  from  the  Lake  ATemiUt 
near  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  Italy.  It 
is  cut  through  a  hill  of  volcanic 
tufa,  and  is  interesting  from  its 
connection  with  the  poetical  le- 
gends of  Virgil's  ^neid.  [Alao 
called  Grotta  Giulia,]  There  ii 
also  another  cave  of  the  Sibyl  at 
Cumas. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  as  the  Tragic 
Muse.  A  noted  allegorical  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
(1723-1  (i«2),  the  most  celebrated 
English  portrait-painter. 

Sidney  Sussex  College.  A  foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England.  Established  in 
15118. 

Sidney's  Oak.    See  Pevshubst. 

Siege  of  Namnr.  A  picture  by 
Joon  van  Huchtenberg  (1646- 
1733),  and  his  masterpiece.  In 
the  Gallery  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

Siege  of  Rome  under  Porsenna. 
A  picture  by  Martin  Fesele,  a 
German  nainter.  In  the  GaUexy 
of  Municn,  Bavaria. 

Siena  Cathedral.  A  famous 
church  in  the  city  of  Siena,  Italy, 
and  one  of  the  most  gloiloas 
structures  in  the  world. 


•«  Thin  church  is  the  meet  pnrelf 

Gothic  of  all  Italian  cathedrals  dMifned 
by    national     arcbllcota.      Tofother 
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with  that  of  Oirleto,  It  ttandt  alone  to 
■how  what  the  unoMistod  geniuii  of  the 
Italians  could  produce  when  influenced 
bv  medieval  ideas.  It  is  built  wholly 
of  marble,  and  overlaid  inside  and  out 
with  florid  ornaments  of  exquisite 
beauty.'*  Syintmd», 


"  The  architecture  lias  a  variety 

which  does  not  produce  the  effect  of 
eccentricity^  an  exuberant  imagination 
flowcrintf  out  in  stone.  .  .  .  How 
much  pride,  love,  and  reverence  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  must  have  clung  to  the 
sharp  points  of  all  this  sculpture.  The 
cathedral  is  a  religion  in  itself— some- 
thing worth  dying  for  to  those  who 
have  an  hereditary  interest  in  it/' 

JIawthome. 


"The  impression  is  incompar- 
able.  That  of  St.  Peter's  docs  not  ap- 
proach it:  a  surprising  richness  and 
sinceritv  of  invention,  the  most  admi- 
rable of  Gothic  flowers.** 

Taine,  Tran». 

Siffhs,  Bridge  of.    See  Biudqe  op 

SiGUS. 

Biflrnoria,  Palazzo  della.  See  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio. 

Bignoria,  Piazza  della.  See  Pi- 
azza DELLA  SlONOKIA. 

Bik,  Tlie.  The  principal  street  of 
Petra  in  Arabia.  It  is  two  miles 
long,  and  is  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  city.    On  each  side  are  preci- 

fices  from  100  to  700  feet  in  height, 
ts  width  is  from  10  to  30  feet. 
It  is  (limly  lighted,  as  tlie  sky  is 
in  places  almost  entirely  hidden 
by  the  rocks,  which  nearly  meet. 
The  pavement  and  rocks  are  now 
covered  by  .various  vegetable 
growth,  vines,  flowers,  ferns,  and 
bushes. 

4^  *'  flow  strange  must  have  been 
the  strong  echoes  of  city  noises  in  this 
gorge !  —  the  cry  of  the  camel-drivers, 
the  rattle  of  chariots,  the  common  talk 
and  laugh  of  citizens,  and  the  pluy  of 
children  1  And  what  different  people 
must  have  been  met  there  from  the 
few  we  saw  to-dav !  Instead  of  Eastern 
merchants  and  lioman  soldiers,  and  a 
Greek  traveller  or  two,  I  saw  to-day  a 
group  of  goats  and  their  herdsmen,  en- 
tering into  the  deepest  shadow  from  a 
reach  of  sunshine;  and  a  child  stand- 
ing with  two  kids  on  a  point  of  rock 
above  my  head ;  and  a  wild  troop  of 
shaggy  Arabs,  clattering  their  arms  as 
I  passed;  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
llgure,   with    his    matchlock,   browu 


tunic,  and  white  teeth,  perched  on  a 
pinnacle,  or  striding  over  a  distant 
slope.'*  Harriet  Jfartineau* 

49* "Nothing  could  surpass  the 
awful  grandeur  of  this  ravine;  and 
one  cannot  repress  a  shudder  on  look- 
ing up  fh)m  its  gloomy  depths,  through 
the  gradually  narrowing  Assure,  to  the 
irregular  streak  of  blue  sky  far  over- 
heaa.  Constantly  winding,  too,  one 
seems  at  every  new  turn  to  be  shut  in 
on  all  sides,  and  hopelessly  imprisoned 
in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Yet 
here,  in  this  cleft,  from  whence  the 
light  of  day  is  well-nigh  excluded,  into 
the  depths  of  which  no  solitary  ra^  of 
sunlight  can  penetrate,  traces  of'^art 
and  industry  are  everywhere  visible. 
Kcmalns  of  ancient  pavement  cover  the 
bottom,  once  the  highway  to  a  proud 
city ;  along  the  sides  are  niches  newn 
in  the  smooth  cliff  to  receive  statues; 
and  tablets,  too,  are  there,  once  in- 
scribed with  some  records ;  on  the  left 
is  an  aqueduct  tunnelled  in  the  rock, 
and  liigb  up  on  the  right  is  a  conduit 
of  earthen  pipes  let  into  the  prccii>ice. 
These,  the  works  of  man,  are  now  all 
ruinous  and  time-worn ;  statue  and  in- 
scription, form,  name,  and  story,  are 
alike  gone."  Jliirray*»  Ilunatwok, 

Silence  de  la  Vierge.  See  Silen- 
TiuM  and  ViEROK  au  Voile. 

Silentium.  [Silence.]  The  name 
given  to  representations  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  in  which  the 
latter  is  represented  as  sleeping. 
For  an  example,  among  others, 
see  ViERUE  A  la  Diad^me. 

Silenus.  A  mythological  picture 
by  Giuseppe  Ribera,  called  .Lo 
Spagiioletto  (1588-1(»5())*  In  the 
Public  Gallery  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Silenzio,  n.  [Silence.]  See  Silen- 
tium. 

Siloam,  Pool  of.  See  Pool  of  Si- 
loam. 

Simeon  and  Iiazarus.  A  picture 
by  Albert  Durer  (1471-1628),  the 
German  painter  and  engraver. 
In  the  Gallery  of  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. 

Simeon,  St.    See  St.  Simeon. 

Bion  College.  A  hall,  library,  and 
almshouse  in  London,  founded  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  for  the  use 
of  the  rlergv.  Fuller  here  wrote 
his  •*  Church  Hhjtory." 
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Blon  Honse.  The  aeat  of  the  Dake 
of  Northumberland,  near  Twlck- 
enhaDk,  England.  It  Is  a  verv 
laiTe  and  impoalng  ■tructnr/', 
■aid  to  coDlain  309  windows  m 
equal  tbe  number  at  da;s  m 
tbe  year.  The  grounds  arelajil 
out  with  great  taste.  Tbe  Inte- 
rior la  verf  iplendld,  with  m»aj 
line  treaiuree  of  art. 

BIr  Roser  de  OorsrleT  KOini  to 
Church.  A  picture  by  Cbar1<*H 
Bobert  Leslie  (JTW-18B9),  and  on., 
ol  his  principal  worka.  There  la 
a  repetition  In  the  coilectloo  •.>! 
the  Slarquis  o[  Lansdowne,  Be  u- 
tend. 

BiaUne  Ohapel,  or  Blxtina  Ohap- 
eL  [Ital-CapellaStMlina.)  Acei.- 
bratcd  room  in  the  Vatican  Ftd- 
acc,  Rome,  built  from  deHicms  .A 
Bacio  Fintelll  in  14T3,  for  Po,.,. 
Bixtus  IV.,  whence  lU  nanii'. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  w,):< 
formerly  intended  to  be  bung  i  m 
festival  days  with  the  tapealriv^ 
executed  from  the  cartoons  i! 
Raphael.  The  ceiling  Is  coverr-l 
witli  [resroa  by  Mlthaol  Anftel... 
and  the  upper  jiart  ul  the  wa;]-< 
by  tbe  works  of  eminent  master^ 
of  the  Stteenth  century.  Thi' 
end  of  the  chapel  is  occupied  I  iv 
Michael  Angelo's  vast  fresco  eii- 
Htled  "The  Laat  Judgment." 
Tlie  chapel  wan  deslgneii  for  thi- 
religious  services  performed  dur- 
ing Passion  Week,  torwhlch  pur- 
pose It  is  still  used.  The  illierei  f 
Is  chanted  In  this  chapel  with 
great  solemnity  in  tbe  presenn- 
of  tbe  pope,  on  the  afternoon  ••! 
Wednesday  preceding  Easter 
Sunday. 

t^  "  At  tb«  pr«Hnt  day  the  oHlln  a 
of  lliH  BliUne  Chape]  It  partly  Injur,  rl 
H  niKinli  ihg  brighlnn*  of  lu  colt.r- 

bu'  pnnly  tiuirS  from  Iciipb  of  tlnn.-. 
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tkrongli  from  aboreitobsiiilailb 
UBIIaudly.''  6iimm,  ItVH. 

«-  "Tbt  MiHiil  of  Ua  aaka 
Cbinl  ooDUhH  iha  most  peifainrti 
dou  by  lllehHl  Anf^  Is  Hi  ksf 
snd  Htln  Ufc."  Afiir. 

«^  ■■  Tbe  niUflow  ebinistfrdIM 
dupal.  In  the  ilcw  ot  PnitimWi  * 
lost,  ta  qolta  Ion  In  tbe  adnlniMfct 
tbu  Immonal  arlfat  wbo  bH  Mt  km 
Hieh   woodeifU   iDeoiuiwiil*  <l  H> 

Enlui.  It  Hema  rc^lj  dedhMl  M 
lebul  AdicIo,  ud  be  !•  Ibl  jnH- 
bin  divinity  of  UHplMb'  AMf* 
WtwUKT  fa*  [Mkhmel  AbkIsI  timt,  ■ 


bH«  tobaahoti 


lhey»r»  Ihorouxhly  In- 
tba  roof^brolica 


Bltt  Miriam.  [El  MoalUlta.}  Alt 
interesting  church  situated  at  a 
considerable  height  from  tbs 
ground  in  one  oi  the  towen  «( 
tlie  Roman  Oateway  of  Babylon, 
in  Egypt.  The  title  El  MualUkQ 
(the  suspended)  la  given  to  It  on 
aocount  of  ItA  alevation.  Tbf* 
eburch  contains  many  remark- 
able  and  inleresClng  objecis, — 
sculptures,  paintings,  earring 
moBaicB,  etc. 

Biz  Hundred,  The.  AnameotHD 
popularly  applied  to  the  Biitiih 
light  cavalry  brigade  <(>TOIn  num- 
ber}, which  at  the  battle  of  Bal- 
aclava, In  tbe  Crimea,  Oct.  35, 
18M,  charsed  the  Russian  In- 
fantry ana  cavalry  In  poaitloa, 
owing  to  a  mlsunderatanding  of 
orders.  It  was  a  feat  almost 
unparalleled  In  military  hlttoty. 
Tbe  charge  occupied  less  thao 
half  an  hour,  dunng  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  assailing  party  wsn 
killed  or  wounded. 


d.  »i*Liiih(nTi|*del 

r  TiUry  ornnlh 
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Bkerryrore  Iiighthouse.  An  im- 
portant lighthouse  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  begun  in  1838, 
and  finished  in  1843.  This  struc- 
ture, containg  four  and  one-half 
times  as  much  masonry  as  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  and  twic-e 
as  much  as  the  Bell  Rock  tower, 
was  built  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  and  is  an 
example  of  great  engineering 
skill. 

Slaughter's.  1.  A  celebrated 
coffee-house  in  St.  Martin's  Lauc, 
London,  so  called  after  its  first 
landlord,  Thomas  Slaughter,  1G92. 
During  the  last  centurv  it  was 
noted  as  a  rcndezA'ous  of  painters 
and  sculptors.  It  was  frequented 
by  Hogarth,  Benjamin  West, 
Roubiliac,  Wilkic,  and  others. 
After  the  opening  of  another 
"  Slaughter's  "  in  the  same  street, 
the  original  coffee-house  was 
known  as  "Old  Slaughter's  "  till 
its  destruction  in  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century. 

2.  A  coffee-house  opposite 
Northumberland  House  in  the 
Strand. 

I  rcracmbcr  to  have  read  in  some  philos^ 
opher,  —  1  believe  In  Tom  Urown'«  works, 
—  that,  let  a  man's  character,  sentiments, 
or  ctimplexion  be  what  they  will,  he  can 
find  company  In  London  to  match  them. 
...  If  he  he  passionate,  he  ma/  vent  his 
nve  among  the  old  urators  at  Slaughter's 
cofTee-liouse,  and  damn  the  nation  becHuse 
It  keeps  him  (h)m  starving.        GoUbanith. 

Slave.    A  statue  by  Michael  An- 

felo  (1474-1564).    In  the  Louvre, 
'aris.    [Called  also  The  Captive.] 
See  GuEKK  Slave. 

Slave  Ship.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  (1775-1851).  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Miss  Alice  itoop- 
er,  Boston. 

49*  **  I  believe,  If  I  were  reduced  to 
reat  Turner's  immortality  upon  any 
■ingle  work,  I  should  choose  the  Slave 
Shin.  Its  daring  conception,  ideal  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  based 
on  the  purest  truth,  and  wrought  out 
with  the  concentrated  knowledge  of  a 
life."  liuskin. 


4« 


_^  '  Thackeray,  when  speaking  of 
*  The  Slave  Ship '  by  the  same  amazing 
artist,  aayt  wiin  dellgbtfiil  naivetit  *l 


dent  know  whether  It  la  fablime  or 
ridiculous.' " 

Dr.  Brown*i  Spare  ffowt. 


"The  following  opinion,  ex- 
pressed by  an  int(>lligent  and  accom- 
plished American  artist,  Mr.  George  In- 
ness.  Is  Interesting  for  Its  frankness: 
*  Turner's  *  HIave  Ship  *  is  the  most  in- 
fernal piece  of  clap-trap  ever  painted. 
There  is  nothing  in  it.  It  has  as  much 
to  do  with  human  affections  and 
thought  aa  a  ghost.  It  is  not  even  a 
fine  bouquet  of  color.  The  color  la 
harsh,  disagreeable,  and  discordant.' 
This  is  severe,  and  I  think  iu  severity 
Is  partly  due  to  re-action  against  Mr. 
Ruakln's  eloquent  praises." 

P.  O.  ffamertOH. 

Slavino  di  San  Marco.  A  singu- 
lar mass  of  rocks  and  debris  in 
the  valley  of  the  Adige,  near 
Trent,  Italy,  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  an  avalanche. 


"The  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
notice  a  vast  tract  called  the  Slatiui  di 
JIarcOf  covered  with  fragments  of  rock 
torn  from  the  sides  of  the  neighboring 
mountains  by  an  earthquake,  or  per- 
hapB  by  their  own  unsupported  weight, 
and  burled  down  into  the  plains  below. 
They  spread  over  the  whole  valley, 
and  in  some  places  contract  the  road  to 


a  very  narrow  space 


•I 
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Buch  as  that  ruin  is  which  in  the  flank 
Smote,  on  thi^  side  ofTrent.  the  Adigs, 
Either  by  earthquake  or  bv  (bilinft  stay. 
Dante^  Inferno^  Longfellow' t  TVtnis. 

Sleeping  Ariadne.    See  Ariadne. 

Sleeping  Faun.  1.  An  admired 
statue  found  in  1756  at  Hercula- 
neuin,  and  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  See  Faux,  Barbe- 
RiNi  Faun,  Dancing  Faun. 

2.  A  work  of  sculpture  by 
Harriet  G.  Hosmer  (b.  1830). 

Sleepy  Hollow.  A  nuiet  valley 
near  Tarry  town,  on  the  Hudson, 
New  YoVk,  immortalized  by 
Washington  Irving  in  his  "  I-k;- 
gend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  *'  (in  "  The 
Sketch  Book").  There  is  a  hamlet 
of  the  same  name. 

49*  "If  ever  I  should  wish  for  a 
retreat,  whither  I  might  steal  from  the 
world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream 

auietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled 
fe,  I  know  of  none  more  promising 
than  this  little  valley.  From  the  list- 
less repose  of  the  place,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  iu  inhabitants,  who 
are  descendauta  from  the  original  Dutch 
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Mttton,  thli  MqQMtered  glen  hM  long 
been  known  by  th«  name  of  Bteepy 
Hollow,  and  iu  rustle  lada  are  ealiea 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all 
the  neigbborlDg  oountry.  A  drowsy, 
dreamy  influence  eeems  to  hang  over 
the  land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  at- 
mosphere. Some  sav  that  the  place 
was  oewitched  by  a  lUgh  German  doc- 
tor during  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment; others,  that  an  old  Indian  chief, 
the  prophet  or  wiaard  of  his  tribe,  held 
his  powwows  there  before  the  country 
was  discovered  by  Master  Hendri» 
Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  place  still 
continues  under  the  sway  of  some 
witching  power,  that  holds  a  spell  over 
the  minds  of  the  good  people,  causing 
them  to  walk  in  a  continual  revery. 
They  are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvel- 
lous beliefs,  are  sulOect  to  trances  and 
visions,  and  frequently  see  strange 
sights,  and  hear  music  and  voices  in 
the  air.  The  whole  neighborhood 
abounds  with  local  tales,  haunted  spots, 
and  twilight  superatiUons.**        Irving. 

Sloane  Museum.  A  collection  of 
curiosities  l>elongine  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  offered  ov  him  to  the 
English  Parliament  for  £20,000. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
collection  was  used  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  British  Museum. 

Smailholm  Tower.  A  lofty  tower 
now  in  ruins,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  a  part  of 
Scotland  w^ith  which  many  very 
interesting  associations  are  con- 
nected, it  is  not  far  from  Mel- 
rose and  Dry  burgh  Abbeys,  and  is 
the  scene  of  Scott's  ballad  of 
•*  The  Eve  of  St.  John." 

Then  rose  those  crags,  that  mountain 

tower. 
Which   charmed  my  flmcy's   wakening 

hour. 

And  Ntill  i  thought  that  shattered  tower 
Ihe  mightiest  work  of  human  power. 

Murmion. 

Smith  College.  A  well-endowed 
institution  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  designed  for  the  higher 
education  of  women. 

Bmithfleld.  The  ancient  market 
of  London.  The  name  signifies 
smooth-  plain,  fn)m  the  Saxon 
Btnetht  smooth.  It  was  the  largest 
live-market  in  the  world,  and  it>s 
characteristic  features  are  well 
dpscril)ed  by  Dickens  in  •*  Oliver 
Twist."      In   1852   it   was   con- 


demned by  law  to  be  Temored  to 
Islington.  Smithfleld  is  IniiOBi 
for  its  ummamentBi  exeeotioHf 
and  bamiiupB.  Here  too,  fnn 
Sept  3  to  C  was  held  the  eeto- 
brated  Bartholomew  Fait,  noted 
not  only  for  its  sales  of  cloth,  hot 
as  a  scene  of  license  and  rav«try* 
See  Babtholomsw  Fair. 


$9^  **  It  waa  market  momlBg.  Tin 
ground  waa  covered  neariy  anwtep 
with  filth  and  mire ;  and  a  thick  item 
perpetually   rising   fh>ra  the  recktM 
Dodiea  of  the  cattle,  and  mingllm  will 
the  fog,  which  aeemed  to  reat  upon  tbt 
chimney-tope,  hung  heavily  above.  All 
the  pent  in  the  centre  of  the  large irca, 
and  aa  many  temporary  ones  aa  eoald 
be  crowded  into  the  vacant  apaoe,  vtn 
filled  with  sheep;  and  ded  up topoM 
by  the  gutter-aide  were  Iouk  Ums  of 
beaata  and  oxen  three  or  four  de». 
Countrymen,  butcbera,  drovert,  ha«E> 
era,  boys,  thieves,  idlers,   and  vagS' 
bonds  of  every  low  grade,  were  mlDiped 
together  in  a  dense  mass :  the  whisUing 
of  drovers,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the 
bellowing  and  plunging  of  beasts,  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  and  grunting  sad 
squeaidng  of  pigs ;  the  cries  of  hawk, 
ers,  the  shouts,  oaths,  and  quarrelling 
on  all  sides,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  roar  of  voices  that  issued  from  ev* 
ery  public- house ;  the  crowding,  posh* 
ing.  driving,  beating,    whooping,  and 
yelling :  the  hideous  and  discordant  dhi 
that  resounded  from  every  comer  oi 
the  market;   and  the  unwashed,  iui> 
shaven,  squalid,  and  dirty  figures  con- 
stantly running  to  and  fro,  and  bunting 
in  and  out  of  the  throng,  rendered  it  a 
stunning  and  bevrildering  scene  wfaieh 
quite  confused  the  senses."       Pkkau. 

So  I  came  Into  SmitMeid:  and  the 
shsmcfbl  place,  belns  all  asmear  with 
filth,  and  fat.  and  blood,  and  fijam,  teemed 
to  stick  to  me. 

PipiDietetu,  Great  ExpedatUmX 

Falst^ff.    Where't  Bsrdol  ph  ? 
Page,    He*s  frone  Into  SmttMeid  to  bvy 
yonr  worship  a  hone.  Skatetpemre. 

For,  in  the  cSkrIler  part  oi  the  teven- 
teenth  century,  a  speculator  who  had 
dared  to  afllnn  that  the  human  aoni  It  by 
iu  nature  mortal,  and  does,  in  the  grraS 
msionty  of  cases,  actually  die  with  tbs 
body,  would  have  been  burned  alive  to 
Smitk/ieUL 


The  mldnlfrht  of  Bartholomew,— the  lUks 
or  Smit^^eld.  Wkittkr. 

Smith's  Gave.  See  Watland 
Smith's  Cavb. 

Smithsonian  laatitution.  A  no- 
ble building  of  red  sandstone  and 
of  Gothic  architecture,  in  Wash- 
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ington.  The  main  hall,  which  is 
200  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in 
width,  and  25  feet  high,  contains 
the  National  Museum  of  curiosi- 
ties, with  natural  history  and 
ethnological  collections.  The  in- 
stitution was  founded  by  James 
Smithson,  a  native  of  England, 
bom  in  the  last  century,  who,  al- 
though he  had  never  visited  this 
country,  and  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  any  one  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  reasons  unknown  left  the 
whole  of  his  pro[)erty,  amounting 
to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
"  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, to  found  at  Washington,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  an  establishment  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men." 

Bmolnoi  Church.  A  noted  white- 
marble  church  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia.  It  is  surmounted  witli 
five  blue  domes. 

And  Smolnoi''t  wealth  of  ifMnpled  blue 
BfMuna  all  the  diuky  distance  throuKh ! 

£.  D.  Proctor. 

8moo,  Cave  of.  A  cavern  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Durness.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Smyrna,  The.  A  former  coffee- 
house in  Pall-Mai  I,  London,  fa- 
mous in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  *•  Tatler  "  suggested  *•  to  all 
ingenious  gentlemen  in  and  al>out 
the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster who  have  a  mind  to  \ye 
instructed  in  tlie  noble  s<>iences 
of  music,  poetry,  and  politics, 
that  they  repair  to  the  Smyrna 
Coffee-house,  in  Pall-Mall.  l)e- 
twixt  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten 
at  night,  where  they  may  be  in- 
structed gratis." 

If  It  ho  fine  weather,  we  tnke  a  tiim 
Into  the  Park  till  two.  when  we  no  to  din- 
ner; and  If  it  be  dirty,  you  are  enter- 
tained nt  piquet  or  basset  at  Whit«>'s,  or 
Jou  ma^'  talk  politics  at  the  Smyrna  or 
L  James. 

Journey  through  England,  1714. 

Ton  then,  O  ve  beRRsrs  of  my  scqmlni* 
ance.  whether  In  raus  or  lace :  whrtlu  r  in 
Kent-«treet  or  in  the  Mali:  wheilier  nt 
Smyrna  or  St.  Giles's:    micbt   I  Nf1vt«e 

Jou  as  a  fV'iend.  never  seem  In  witnt  f>r  liiu 
Ivor  jon  solicit.  UokUmtth. 


Snow  Hill.  A  well-known  locality 
in  London.  Snow  Hill  was  for- 
merly remarkable  for  its  steep- 
ness of  ascent,  a  difficulty  now 
obviated  by  the  Hoi  born  Viaduct. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  Scourer's  mid- 
night fame  ? 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohocks' 
name? 

I  pass  their  desperate  deeds  and  mischief, 
done 

Where  from  Snot»  IHll  black  steepjr  tor- 
rents run, 

How  nwtroiis,  hooped  wlthlu  the  hogs- 
head's womb. 

Were  tumbled  furious  thence.  Oay. 

Boane  Museum.  An  interesting 
and  valuable  art-colle(;tion  in 
London,  founded  by  Sir  John 
Soane. 

Yes,  to  see  England  well  needs  a  hun- 
dred yearx;  for,  what  they  told  me  was 
the  merit  of  Sir  John  Soane't  Muteum^  In 
London,— thai  it  i%as  well  packed  and 
well  saved,— is  the  merit  of  England. 

£mer$on. 

Society  of  the  Pin.  An  associa- 
tion consisting  chiefly  of  foreign- 
ers, formed  in  Ix)ndon  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Le  Puy,  in  Anvergne, 
where  was  a  famous  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 
The  object  of  the  association 
seems  to  have  been  to  nromote 
goo<l-will  and  go(Ml-feliowship. 
They  held  a  great  festival  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Socrates,  Prison  of.  See  Prison 
OF  Socrates. 

Soho.  A  district  in  I^ndon,  in 
which  many  Frenc^h  have  settled 
at  various  times.  See  Soho 
Squake. 

It  Is  nntural  to  me  to  go  where  I  please, 
to  do  what  I  pleaae.  ...  I  diiireHh  into 
Soho,  to  explore  a  bookstall.  Meihink*  I 
have  been  thirty  years  a  collector.  There 
is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  it. 

Charles  Lamb. 

Fancy  the  three  Crieldlng  and  his  com- 
panion's] tn  a  great  wninHcoted  room.  In 
Covent  Garden  or  Jioho.  lighted  by  two 
or  three  candles  In  ullver  sconces,  and  a 
bottle  of  Florence  wine  on  the  table. 

Thaeteray, 

Soho  Square.  A  square  in  Ten- 
don, built  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  It  was  formerly  sometimes 
called  King's  Sunare  from  its 
surveyor  and  architect,  Gregory 
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King.  It  was  a  very  ftahionable 
quarter  of  London  until  within 
tne  last  century.  Here  Sir  Roeer 
de  Coverley  is  made  to  reside; 
and  here  Evelyn  went  in  lOUO  to 
pass  the  winter  "  in  Soho,  in  the 
great  square." 

tar  "  Sobo  SqiiAre  .  .  wm  to  oar 
anoMtore  a  subject  of  pride  with  which 
their  pocterlty  will  hvdlv  lympa- 
thlse.**  Macaulaif. 

Bat  ft  Cthe  uiswer  to  Bentler'i  >*  Dli- 
■erution  on  the  Eplatle*  of  PnaJmrii "] 
had  it«  day  of  noinr  popularity.  It  wu  to 
be  found  not  only  In  the  ntudiea  of  men  of 
letter*,  but  on  tJie  tables  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  drawlng-ruoms  of  Soko  Satutn  and 
Coveut  Uanien.  Maeamlay. 

Boho  Theatre.  A  theatre  in  Lon- 
don, opened  in  1840,  now  called 
the  New  Royalty. 

Bol,  Puerta  deL    See  Pukbta  del 

Sol. 

Soldiers'  Home.  An  asylum  for 
disabled  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army,  situated  in  the  environs  of 
Washington.  It  was  established 
in  1851.  The  buildings  are  of 
marble,  enclosed  in  a  Targe  and 
beautiful  park.  The  cost  of  the 
establishment  was  defrayed  by  a 
forced  levy  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  place  by  Gen. 
Scott.  Some  of  the  Presidents 
have  made  the  Soldiers'  Home 
their  summer  residence. 

Soldiers  Bathing  in  the  Amo.  A 
celebrated  cartoon  by  Michael 
Angelo  (1476-1.'564).  It  represents 
a  body  of  soldiers  suddenly  called 
to  arms  while  bathing.  The  work 
never  went  beyond  this  cartoon, 
which  was  begun  in  1504  and  ex- 
hibited in  1506. 

Bolferino,  Tour  de.    See  Toub  db 

SOLFERINO. 

Solomon.  See  Judomknt  of  Sol- 
OMOX  and  Pools  of  Solomon. 

Solomon's  Temple.  The  famous 
temple  at  Jerusalem  built  bv 
King  Solomon  (B.C.  1015).  after 
the  model  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
plan  of  which  the  Jews  consid- 
ered to  have  been  divinely  re- 
vealed to  them  through  Moses, 


in  the  desert  of  Blnal,  and  tRa 
which  they  neTer  departed  In  vg 
of  their  ■ubaeqnent  erecdoos.  Gs 
this  celebrated  temple  not  om 
atone  now  remalna  upon  anotheL 
It  ia  now  agreed  by  all  topocrai 
phers  that  the  site  of  the  1» 

Ele  at  Jerusalem  is  within  the 
mits  of  the  area  which  is  now 
called  the  Haram,  but  its  piredM 
extent  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
It  was  of  rectangular  shaiie, 
measuring,  according  to  Joee- 
phus,  a  stadium,  or  600  QiedL 
feet,  on  each  side. 


it' 


There  ia  perhapa  no  halUiBf 
of  the  ancient  world  whieb  has  Op 
cited  so  much  attention  etnce  the  time 
of  ita  destruction  as  the  Temple  wUA 
Bolomon  built  at  Jeruaalem,  and  Us 
aucceeeor  aa  rebuilt  by  Herod.  lu 
apoila  were  considered  worthy  of  form- 
ing the  principal  illustration  of  one  of 
the  roost  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal 
arches,  and  Justinian'a  highest  amil* 
tectural  ambition  was  that  he  mi|^t 
aurpass  it.  Throughout  the  Kiddle 
Ages  it  influenced  to  a  consldenble 
degree  the  forms  of  Christian  churches, 
and  ill  peculiarities  were  the  watch* 
words  and  rallying  points  of  all  assod- 
ations  of  builders.  Since  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  sixteenth  century  itt 
arrangements  have  employed  the  pens 
of  numberless  learned  antiquaruns, 
and  architects  of  every  country  have 
wasted  their  science  in  trjring-to  repro- 
duce its  forms.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
Christians  that  the  Temple  of  SoIoood 
is  so  interesUng:  the  whole  Moham> 
medan  world  look  to  it  aa  the  founda- 
tion of  all  architectural  knowledge; 
and  the  Jews  sUll  recall  its  glories 
and  sigh  over  their  loss  with  a  constant 
tenacity,  unmatched  hy  that  of  any 
other  people  to  any  other  building  u 
the  ancient  world.  The  Temple  was  a 
very  insignificant  building  in  sire;  the 
truth  being,  that,  like  the  temples  ot 
the  Semitic  nations,  it  was  more  in  the 
character  of  a  shrine  or  treasury  in- 
tended to  contain  certain  precloot 
works  in  metal.  The  principal  oma- 
ments  of  its  facade  were  two  brasen 
pillars,  Jachin  and  Boat,  which  seem 
to  have  been  wonders  of  metal-work« 
and  regarding  which  more  haa  been 
wriUen,  and,  it  may  be  added,  more 
nonsense,  than  regarding  almost  any 
other  known  architectural  obiects." 

yerffutmiu 

Somerset,  The.  A  British  line-of- 
battle  ship  stationed  in  Boston 
harbor  in  1775. 


Bt  It*  own  nflMUon  lo  tba  Ijd«, 

LentfiBeu. 

BomoTiet,  Tbe.  A  ctub  occupy- 
iDg  a  Ado  maiiBion  od  Beacon 
BWeet,  Boa  ton,  Mass. 

Bomersot  House.  A  public  build- 
ing In  London  oo ' ' — '*- 

ot   the  old  patac 


of  tbn  Royal  Society,  the  Society 
of  AatlqUHrlBB,  and  other  literary 
and  BcieatiQc  Inatltutions.  The 
old  Somerset  House,  Interestins 
bora  its  hiBUiric  conaeclion  with 
tojal  persooageB,  was    built   in 


1IH9. 


iMnd  the  laTiiiii  of  Sommtt  Hot 
ivj  whu  Kktd  CanTuclu  ■'  lio 

~  tw  mlndM  Uilaf*  ntu  him."  1 
Uia  bojr,  -  huw  ininj  luln  >i* 
vour  cftbruwv?"  Conftjclui  ■; 
atdn't  fciww  ua  didn't  cm."     . 


Bonneok.  A  ruined  medlffival  I 
stronghold  of  the  ttiirteeiitli  cen- ' 
tury,  on  the  Rbioe,  near  Lorch. 

SopUa,  The.  An  Arctic  exploc-  I 
ing-ehlp  which  sailed  [rom  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  Cant. 
Stewart,  April  13,  1S50. 

aophia,  at.    See  8r.  SopmA. 

Sorbonno,  The.  A  nnirerHlty  ]n 
Paris,  nainwl  (or  its  founder, 
Roliert  lie  Sotborire,  confa«aor  to 
St.  Louis.  It  was  eHtsblished  In 
the  thirteenth  centnry.  Tlie  old 
bnllding  havlDg  fallen  into  de- 


cay, It  waa  restored  by  Cardinal 
Bicbelleu,  in  1«».    Tbe  ctiapel 


of  the  i;  _..  

tomb  of  the  canlinal,  a  superior 
work  of  art.  The  disputations 
and  decisions  ot  tlie  Sorbonne  in 
theuIoKical  matters  acquired  great 
fame  and  power.  It  is  now  tbe 
sunt  of  three  of  the  five  Faculties 
f  Academy  of  Paris,  —  theol- 


ogy, « 


The 


«m«b1nj(        ;;li 


In  Et^,  iMiiry  i«M.  *  Jam. 


ft  tqiun  luut  In  pka-tjrp* 


parcliment  ot  liLi  dlploniu  cuuld  Ibilch 


BoTtie  from  Oibraltar.  A  paint- 
inp  by  John  Tnimliull  (1756-1653), 
and  coneidpred  his  masterpiece. 
Now  iu  the  Museum  of  FineAita, 
Boston,  Maas. 

Sospiri,  Fonte  dei.    Se0  Bbidob 

OF  SlOHB. 

South  KenslngtoD  Uuieum.  A 
national  collection  of  art  and 
manufactures  in  Lonilou.  It  con- 
tains many  valuable  palntln)» 
and  other  worlis  of  art,  (ncludlnff 
the  Vernon  and  Sheepshanks  Col- 
lection, belonging  to  the  National 
Gallery.       ■ 

mf  "  TtowPTCr  mnch  nrilnlnni  mu 
differ  I 


...lorin.tructtori 
1   Ihnl   l>i'pirtine 
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ftudy  them,  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upun  the  authuriiieii  intrusted  with  its 
care.  By  mich  means,  the  urt-wurlcnian, 
his  cnipiuyor,  and  tlie  public,  whose 
enoouiagement  and  patronage  are  ne- 
cessary to  both,  may  learn  that  which 
alone  can  rescue  English  manufacture 
from  its  recent  degradation,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  a  sound  taste." 

C.  L.  Eatilake. 

South  Sea  House.  The  office  of 
the  fauious  South  Si^a  Company, 
which  was  organized  in  1711. 
The  original  building  stood  in 
Old  Broail  Street,  London;  and 
the  new  building,  which  is  now 
let  for  c)iaml>ers,  stands  in 
Threadueedle  Street. 


**  Reader,  in  thy  passage  fh>m 
the  Banlc  —  where  tliou  hast  been  re- 
ceiving thy  half-yearly  dividends  (sup- 
poshig  thou  art  a  lean  annuitant  like 
myHelf)  —  to  tlie  Flower  l*ot,  to  secure 
a  place  ft>r  Dulston,  or  Shackle  well,  or 
some  utlier  thy  suburban  retreat  north- 
erly,—  didot  lliou  never  observe  a  mel- 
ancholy-looking, handsome,  brick  and 
stone  edifice,  to  the  left — where 
Threadneedle  Street  abuts  upon  Bish- 
opHgate?  I  dure  nay  thou  iiast  often 
admired  iti«  niuirnitieent  portals  ever 
gaping  wide,  and  dii«cluAing  to  view  a 
grave  cuurt,  with  cloisters,  and  pillars, 
with  few  or  no  traces  of  gtKTs-ln  or 
comers-out,  —  a  deriolation  something 
like  Balcluthu'b.  Thiii  was  once  a  house 
of  trade,  —  a  centre  of  busy  interests. 
The  throng  of  merchants  was  hero  — 
the  quick  pube  of  gain  —  and  hero 
some  forms  of  buvincps  arc  still  kept 
np,  though  the  st>ul  be  long  since  fled. 
Here  are  Ptill  to  be  seen  stately  porti- 
cos, imposing  staircases,  ofllces  roomy 
as  the  state  apartments  in  palaces, — 
deserted,  or  thinly  pooplc«l  with  a 
few  stragglint;  clerkn ;  the  still  more  sa- 
cred Intrriors  of  court  and  committee- 
rooms,  ^th  ven<*rable  faces  of  beadles, 
door-keepers  —  directors  seated  in  forift 
on  solemn  davs  (to  proclaim  a  dead 
dividend),  at  long  worm-eaten  tables, 
that  have  been  malioirany,  with  tar- 
nished gilt-leath(>r  coverings,  support- 
ing massy  silver  inkxtands  long  since 
dry;  huge  charts,  which  subseauent 
discoveri<'s  have  antiquated;  dusty 
maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams  —  ami 
soundings  of  the  B.iy  of  Panama !  The 
long  passages  hung  with  i>uckets,  ap- 
pended, in  idle  row,  to  walls  whose 
substance  might  defy  any,  short  of  the 
last,  conflagration  :  —  with  vast  ranges 
of  cellarage  un<ler  all,  where  dolhirs 
and  pieces-of-eieht  once  lay,  nn  *  un- 
sunnevl  heap,'  for  Mammon  to  have  sol- 
aced bis  solitary  heart  withal,  — lung 


dnoe  dissipated,  or  seattered  Isto  ilr 
at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  thst  1ft. 
mous  BuaBUC."  Vhark%  LmL 

Southampton  House.  A  fonoer 
mansion  of  London.  The  last  vet- 
tiges  of  it  Were  destroyed  in  VSi^i 
The  site  is  marked  hy  Sotithsmp> 
ton  Buildings.  TheEarlofSoutb- 
ampton,  father  of  Lady  Bachel 
Ktissell,  died  here. 

South wark.  The  district, "  called 
by  the  Saxons  Southverke,ortbd 
South  Work,*'  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames,  London.  It  is 
interesting  for  its  old  inns,  as  ibe 
"White  Hart"  and  "Tabard." 
Here  was  the  Marshalsea  Piison. 

Southwark  Bridge.  One  of  the 
great  bridges  across  the  Thames, 
at  London,  connecting  the  City 
with  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
first  Oldened  to  the  imblic,  April 
liSlU.  It  was  built  by  John  Beo- 
nie. 

Sovereign  of  the  Seas.  The  first 
threenlecker  in  the  English  navy, 
launched  in  lU^. 

Spa  Fields.  A  locality  in  London, 
England,  formerly  a  place  of  pop- 
ular gatherings.  It  was  not  oo 
copied  by  houses  until  the  pres- 
ent  century. 

Spada  Palace.  \Jta\.  Pnlazzo!^ 
da]  A  Roman  palace,  nearthd 
Palazzo  Farncse,  built  in  l9iA, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  tlie 
celebrated  statue  which  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Spada  Pom- 
pey.     See  Pompey's  Statue. 

T  saw  In  the  Palazzo  SjHula  the  ftstn* 
of  Pompcy :  the  statue  at  whose  tw«**  C*- 
sar  fell.  IHfktu. 

K<>turnln(r  home  I  saw  the  palace  rf 
Carcltnal  Spada,  where  i<t  a  inf»!(t  mapilo- 
cent  liali  painted  by  Dsniele  ds  Vnlterrs 
and  Ginlio  riocentino.  who  mnde  the  (ret 
In  the  little  court,  hut  the  rsre  perspec- 
tives arc  o(  Uologneal.    John  Etetim,  i^ 

Spada   Fompey.      See   PoaiPET's 

Statlk. 

Spagna,  Fiaxza  di.  See  PiazU 
Di  Spa«na. 

Spalatro.  A  pi<»ture  bv  Washini?" 
ton  AUston  (177i^-lW.i).  In  the 
])os.se8.sion  of  John  Taylor  John- 
ston, l^ew  York.    This' picture  ifl 
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■aid  to  have  been  pronounced  by 
the  painter  his  best  worlc. 

BiMinish  Armada.  See  Akmada, 
Thji  Spamibh. 

Spanish  Dwarf.  A  great  pearl  in 
the  Green  Gallery  (Das  gpriine 
Gtewoibe)  in  Dresden.  It  is  near- 
ly as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg. 

Spanish  Square.  See  Piazza  di 
Spaona. 

Spanish  Steps.  A  magnificent 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  the 
Piazza  di  Spaji^na,  or  Si>anish 
Square,  in  Rome,  to  the  church 
ofTrinitkde'  Monti  on  the  Pin- 
dan  mil. 

49'  *•  Behind  the  fountain  [in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna]  rises  a  flight  uf  stone 
■talre.  They  are  as  broad  as  a  street, 
and  as  high  as  the  neighboring  houses. 
It  is  the  so-culled  Spanish  titalrs,  which 
lead  to  the  French  clolsicr  for  nuns,  to 
*  the  French  Academy,  as  well  as  to  the 
finest  and  most  frequented  promenades. 
These  stairs  once  bore  a  disreputable 
name  on  account  of  the  midnight  as- 
saults that  took  place  there,  louring 
the  day,  this  place  swarms  with  beg- 
gars with  withered  limbs;  some  hop 
Uke  frogs,  using  their  hands  to  spring 
on ;  others  lie  down  at  full  leugtli  and 
•how  their  decrepit  limbs.** 

JlaH4  Christian  Anderien, 

Spasimo,  Lo.  [The  spasm,  or  con- 
vulsion.] A  not  unfrequent  sul>- 
]ect  of  representation  by  the 
mediseval  painters,  in  which  is 
exhibited  ttie  affliction  of  Mary 
as  she  witnessed  the  sorrowful 
procession  to  Calvary,  and  her 
divine  Son  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  the  cross.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  compositions 
is  the  well-known  picture  entitled 
Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia.     [See  in- 

Spasimo  di  Sioilia.  A  celebrated 
altar-picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  representing  the  afflic- 
tion [itpasimOf  spasm,  or  convul- 
sion] of  Mary  at  the  moment  when 
Christ  is  sinking  nnd(*r  the  weight 
of  the  cross.  This  picture  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  originally  painted  for 
the  altar  of  the  convent'-<?hurch 
of  Santa  Maria  dello  Spasimo,  at 
Palermo,  Sicily.     The   composi- 


tion of  this  picture  is  believed  to 
have  been  imitated  from  Alliert 
Diirer.  It  is  now  in  the  gallery 
of  Madrid,  Spain. 

JMr  "The  veneration  at  all  times 
entertained  for  this  picture  was  proba- 
bly enhanced  by  a  remarkable  lact  In 
its  history,  iiaphael  painted  It  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1517;  and  when 
finished,  it  was  embarked  at  the  port 
of  Ostlu,  to  be  consigned  to  Palermo. 
A  storm  came  on,  the  vessel  foundered 
at  sea,  and  all  was  lost  except  the  case 
containing  this  picture,  which  was 
floated  by  the  currents  Into  the  Bay  of 
Genoa,  and  on  being  lauded  the  won- 
drous masterphKie  of  art  wus  taken  out 
unhurt.  The  Genoese  at  first  refused 
to  give  It  up,  insisting  that  It  had  been 
preserved  and  fiuated  to  their  shores  by 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Blessi>d  Virgin  herself;  and  it  required 
a  positive  mandate  from  the  Pope  be- 
fore they  would  restore  It  to  the  Olive- 
tan  fathers.*' 

i\<4«aran<*«  Ra/ael^  re/errtd  to  by 
JUr».  Jameuon. 

Spectre  of  the  Brooken.  A  sin- 
gular optical  phenomenon  which 
Is  occasionally  seen  at  sunrise  or 
sunset  from  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken  (or  Blocksberg,  Mojxm 
Bmctems),  the  highest  of  the 
Harz  Mountains,  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. It  consists  of  a  gigantic 
projection  of  the  ol>server,  or  ol>- 
servers,  uiwn  mistv  clouds  which 
rise  out  of  the  valley  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  opposite  to  the 
sun.  The  apparition,  which  is 
commonly  seen  eight  or  nine 
times  during  the  year,  was  for- 
merly looked  upon  with  supersti- 
tious awe. 

g9^  "  Among  the  various  legends 
current  in  that  wild  country,  there  is  a 
favorite  one,  which  supposes  the  llartz 
to  be  haunted  with  a  kind  of  tutelar 
demon,  In  the  shape  of  a  wild  man,  of 
huge  stature,  his  head  wreathed  with 
oak-leaves,  and  his  middle  cinctured 
with  the  same,  bearing  In  his  hand  a 
pine  torn  up  by  the  roou.  It  Is  certain 
that  many  profess  to  have  seen  such  a 
form,  traversing  with  huge  strides.  In 
a  line  parallel  to  their  own  course,  the 
opposite  ridge  of  a  mountain,  when  dl- 
vfacd  from  it  by  a  narrow  glen;  and, 
Indeed,  the  fact  of  the  apparition  Is  so 
generally  admitted,  that  modem  seep- 
ticism  bus  only  found  reAige  by  ascrib- 
ing it  to  optical  deception." 

Sir  WaUer  8coU 
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Spectre  of  the  Blffl. 

pherlc  phtmomenon  abaerved 
the  Hummft  of  the  KIgi  In  Swilz-  < 
etiand,  and  Rlnillar  to  the  sppctre 
of  the  Brocken  In  tbe  Uarz  Moun- 
talne.  It  is  simply  a  magniBed 
shadow  of  ohjucts  projeoted  upon 
a  wall  □[  mist. 
flpeedwell.  Tbe.    One  ol  the  two 


port,  the  Speedwell  was  ileclarert  ' 
uuseaworthy,  and  the  two  vessels  i 
put  back  Into  the  port  oI  Plym- 
outh. Here  the  company  was 
divided;  and  those  regatiied  as 
most  deslcsble  tor  colouiole  went 
I  board  the  Mayfioaer,  which 
-    '■    n  the  voyage  alone. 


proceeded  oi 

Brtan  ihn  Spa .-„ 

While  iDUnfTliUlUlIbe  I'uJi' 


Speyer  Cathedral.  Anoblechurch 
etmcture  in  Spayer,  or  Spices, 
Germany.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  many  German  emperors. 


Ing  conceived,  if  the  eipnHlon  m»-  be 
Dwd.tDitruly  DodCBplrll.  .  ,  .  Tliere 
ti  >  almple  gnndEur  iboul  IhLi  build.  ' 
ing  which  fHvH  ■  iilue  Ui  Ibe  dlmcn. 

if  'lien  1b  Any  otbor  ' 


J  (Olid  nicklntbl 

relm  of  Tbothtnes  III.  01 IV. :  M 
the  ceaearchea  of  H.  ICiilett* 
have  (hown  that  the  ^Alni  k 
anterior  to  Cheops  —  of  em 
greMet  •ndqulty  than  the  Pt» 
mida.  Accotding  taPUnyltwH 
143  feet  in  lengtb,  and  the  dmi*- 
ference  of  ita  head  ronad  tkt 
forehead  was  im  1«M,  and  dw 
pawB  extended  SO  feet.  TafalM 
and  an  altar  were  found  betwem 
the  pswa;  and  other  erfdcocM 
■how  that  processlona  paiaeJ  19 
to  this  altar  and  offered  aacriBcM, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  tbt 
Sphinx  (wbli^h  was  an  fmaglouj 
animal  often  found  as  the  emUent 
□f  royalty  In  the  Fbalaonic  »- 
mains)  was  deified  by  tbe  Eeyp- 
Dans,  and  worshipped  as  the&L 
Ooly  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
bauk  can  now  be  seen,  the  n«t 
being  buried  In  the  sand.  It  hal 
been  calleil,  with  its  half-hmatn, 
half-animal  form,  "  the  best  wet- 
come,  and  the  best  tarewsll,  to 
the  hlstorr  and  religion  of 
Egypt."  We  can  only  wonder 
what  it  must  have  been  "  when," 
says  Dpan  Stanley,  "on  lis  h«« 
there  was  the  roral  helmet  of 
Egypi;  on  Its  chin  the  rojal 
beard ;  wb«n  the  stone  pavement 
by  which  men  approached  the 
Pyramids   ran   up   between   il* 

{laws;   when  Immediately  nnder 
ts   heart   an   altar  stood,  from 


whicli 


gigantic  noslr;l8  of  that  dosb, 
uuvT  vanished  from  the  face,  never 
to  be  conceived  again!"  ","  Tbe 
Sphinx  (M.yf}  of  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  mytholooy  wan  a  famou 
monster  described  as  baring  the 
head  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a 
lion  or  of  a  dr^.  the  paws  o(  a 
lion,  and  sometimes  as  having 
also  the  wings  of  a  bird.  The 
Sphinx  proposed  this  riddle  to 
travellers;  ''What  animal  walka 
on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  on 
two   at   noon,   and  on  (hn6  at 
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niffht?  '*  As  those  who  could  not 
solve  this  question  were  torn  in 
pieces,  the  Sphinx  hecaine  a  very 
uncomfortable  monster;  and  King 
Creon  offered  his  crown  and  his 
daughter  Jocasta  to  any  one  who 
should  solve  the  riddle.  CEdipus 
accomplished  the  feat  bv  explain- 
ing that  it  was  man,  who  creeps 
on  all  fours  when  an  infant,  walks 
on  two  Yeet  when  a  man,  and  uses 
a  stick  (for  a  third  foot)  when  old. 
The  Sphinx  then  destroyed  her- 
sell 

tor  "  One  of  our  party  said,  on  our 
arrival  [at  the  Pyramids},  *  When  wo 
were  paMing  the  Sphinx  * —  *  Oh,  the 
Sphinx !  *  cried  1,  *  you  don't  mean  that 
you  have  seen  the  Sphinx  1'  To  bo 
•ore  they  had;  and  tboy  insisted  on  it 
that  I  hud  too,  —  that  I  must  have  seen 
it, — could  not  have  missed  it.  I  was 
utterly  bewildered.  .  It  was  strange 
enougn  to  have  forgotten  it;  but  not  to 
have  seen  it  was  iucxplicable.  How- 
ever, on  visiting  it  later  in  the  day  I 
found  I  had  seen  it.  Being  intent  on 
the  Pyramid  before  me,  I  hod  taken  the 
Sphinx  for  a  capriciously-formed  rock, 
Ueo  bo  many  that  wo  had  passed  —  for- 
Betting  that  I  should  not  meet  with 
umestono  at  Qeezeh.  I  rather  doubt 
whether  any  traveller  would  take  the 
Sphinx  for  any  thing  but  a  rock  unless 
be  was  looking  for  it,  or  had  his  eye 
caught  by  some  casual  light.  .  .  .  Now 
I  was  half  afraid  of  it.  The  full,  so- 
rene  gaze  of  its  round  face,  rendered 
ugly  by  the  loss  of  the  nose,  which  was 
a  very  handsome  feature  of  the  old 
Egyptian  face,  —  this  full  gaze,  and  the 
stony  calm  of  its  attitude,  almost  turn 
one  to  stone.  So  life-like,  —  so  huge, 
so  monstrous,  —  it  is  really  a  fearful 
spectacle.  I  saw  a  man  sitting  in  a  fold 
or  thu  neck,  —  as  a  fly  might  settle  on 
a  horse's  mane.  In  that  crease  he  re- 
posed, while  far  over  his  head  extended 
the  vast  pent-house  of  the  Jaw ;  and 
above  that  the  dressed  hair  on  cither 
aide  the  face,  —  each  bunch  a  mass  of 
stone  which  might  crush  a  dwelling- 
bouse.  .  .  .  Fancy  the  long,  well- 
opened  eyes,  in  such  proportion  as  this, 
—  eyes  which  have  gazed  unwinking 
Into  vacancy,  while  mighty  Pharaohs, 
and  Hebrew  law-givers,  and  Persian 
princes,  and  Greek  philosophers,  and 
Antony  with  Cleopatra  by  his  side, 
and  Christian  anchorites,  and  Arab 
warriors,  and  European  men  of  sci- 
ence, have  been  brought  hither  in  suc- 
cession by  the  unpausing  ages  to  look 
up  into  those  eves,  —  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, though  so  dxed  I  " 

Mi9%  MartintOM, 


jar* "The  fiftce  is  fanppoaing  the 
nose  restored)  much  like  tho  Berber 
countenance.  The  long  mild  eye,  the 
thick  but  not  protuberant  lips,  and  the 
projecting  jaw;  with  the  intelligent, 
gentle  expression  of  the  whole  face, 
are  very  like  what  one  sees  in  Nubia  at 
every  village."  JUi9»  MarUne<MU, 

49r**  Comely  the  creature  Is,  but 
the  comeliness  is  not  of  this  world: 
tho  once  worshipped  beast  is  a  deform- 
ity and  a  monster  to  this  generation, 
and  yet  you  can  see  that  those  lips  so 
thick  and  heavy  were  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  mould  of 
beauty."  A.  W.  liinglaJu, 

EverjTwhere  greatness  and  littleness 
seemed  so  inexplicably  blended:  Na- 
ture, like  the  Sphinx,  her  emblem,  with 
her  fair  womairs  face  and  nock,  showed 
also  the  claws  of  a  Lioness.  Carlyle. 

This  human  mind  wrote  history,  and 
this  m  ust  read  it.  The  Sphtnx  must  solve 
her  own  riddle.  Emermm. 

The  Spiimx  Is  drowsy, 

Ilor  wings  are  furled; 
Her  ear  is  heavy. 

She  broods  on  the  world. 
"  Who'll  tell  mo  my  secret. 
The  atres  have  kept  7— 
I  awaited  the  seer. 

While  they  slumbered  and  slept** 

EtnentM, 
And  she— 
Colossal  Woman,  couchant  in  the  sands, 
Wild  lias  a  lion's  body,  paws  for  hands, 
(If  she  WU&  winKM.  liko  the  Thcbun  one, 

1  he  wldc^prcnd  winK»  aro  gone :) 
Nations  have  fallen  round  her,  but  she 

stands; 
Dynasties  came  and  went,  but  she  went 

not; 
She  saw  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Shepherd 

Klnits, 
Chariots  and  horsemen  in  their  dread  ar> 

ray,— 
Cambyses,  Alexander,  Antony, 
The  bests  of  standards,  and  the  eagle 

wings. 
Whom,  to  her  ruinous  sorrow,  Egypt 
drciv  * 
She  saw,  and  she  (brgot. 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 

Behold ! 
The  Sphinx  is  Africa.    The  bond 
Of  silence  is  upon  her. 

Joiiqmn  Mitter, 

Spielberg.  A  famons  castle,  for- 
merly the  citadel  of  Briinn,  the 
capital  of  Moravia,  but  now  a 
prLson.  It  is  noted  as  the  prison 
of  Silvio  Pellico  (178i)-18M),  who 
was  arrested  in  Octol^er,  1820,  aa 
a  member  of  the  Carbonari,  and 
in  IS'i'i  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
of  imprisonment  {carcere  dxtro), 
and  was  confined  here  until  Au- 
gust, 1830.    His  well-known  nar- 
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Tative  "Mie  Prigioui"  (Mv  Pris- 
ons) tells  the  story  of  his  impris- 
onments. 

And,  such  proved  ponlble,  thy  throne  to 

me 
Shall  deem  u  holy  a  place  aa  relltco*s 
Venetian    dungeon  ;    or  aa    Spiflberg^t 

grate. 
Where  the  fair  Lombard  woman  hung 

the  rone 
or  her  sweet  soul,  by  Ita  own  dewy 

weight, 
(Becaufto  her  sun  shone  intide  to  the 

close!) 
And  pining  so,  died  early,  yet  too  late 
For  what  she  suffered ! 

Mrt.  Brotening. 

Safe  now  Is  Spielberg's  dungeon  cell, 
Safe  drear  Siberia's  frozen  iiell: 
With  Slavery's  flag  o'er  both  unrolled. 
What  of  the  New  World  fears  the  Old  ? 

Whither. 

No  prisoner  In  Spietbera  waa  ever  more 
cautiously  deprived  of  writing  materials. 

Loieell. 

Bpitalficlds.  A  district  in  Lon- 
don, formerly  belonging  to  the 
Priorv  of  St.  Mary  Spital,  now 
thickly  settled  by  weavers. 

jK9~  "  Spittlcfields  and  the  parts  ad- 
Joining  became  a  great  harbor  for  poor 
rrotcstant  strangers,  Walloons  and 
French,  who,  as  in  ftirrocr  duys,  so  of 
late,  have  been  found  to  become  exiles 
from  their  own  country  for  their  reli- 
gion, and  for  the  avoiding  cruel  perse- 
cution. Here  they  found  quiet  and 
security,  and  settled  themselves  in 
their  several  trades  and  occupations, 
weavers  especially."  Utow, 

Cromwell.  Blake,  Marlborough,  Chat- 
ham. Nelson,  and  Wellington  are  nut  to 
be  trifled  with:  and  the  brutal  Htrength 
wblch  lle.i  ot  the  bottum  of  M»cietv,  the 
animnl  ferocity  of  the  quays  and  cockpits, 
the  bullies  of  the  cofclerinoiiirer^  of  Shore- 
ditcli.  Seven  DIuU,  and  Spita{fieUli,  tbcy 
know  how  to  wake  up.  Enierton. 

'Twas  August;  and  the  fierce  sun  over- 
head 

Smote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal 
Green. 

And  the  pale  weaver,  through  his  win- 
dows jieen 

In  Spita{field$^  looked  thrice  dispirited. 

Jiattheio  Arnold. 

Sposalizlo,  Lo.  [The  Marriage.] 
A  familiar  8n>)je('t  of  representa- 
tion by  the  great  painters  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  connection  with 
both  the  Virgin  and  Joseph,  and 
with  St.  Catherine  and  tne  Sav- 
iour. See  Mahriaoe  of  thk  Vir- 
gin and  Mahriaok  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, also  Marria()R  at  Cana. 

Spring  Garden.  A  region  in  St. 
James's  Park,  London,  formerly 


noted  for  its  sights  and  annii^ 
ments.  The  name  was  also  ap* 
plied  to  other  public  gardeu. 
VauTthaU  was  once  calleoT  by  thii 
name. 

In  the  company  of  that  channfaif  pridi 
Cthe  "Spectator^'  and  ** 'latler*^] . .. 
we  can  Uke  boat  at  Temple  Ktsin,  sid 
accompany  Sir  Rofier  de  Coverlcy  aad 
Mr.  Spectator  to  Spring  Gardeu. 


Spring  Grove.  A  well-known  and 
beautiful  cemeterv  three  milei 
from  Cincinnati,  O.,  approathed 
by  a  fine  avenue.  The  cemeteiT 
comprises  about  450  acres.  It 
was  established  in  1815. 

Springfield  ArsenaL  A  large 
building  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
belonj2[ing  to  the  United  States, 
in  which  some  175,000  stand  of 
arms  are  stort^d. 

This  is  the  ArsenaL    From  floor  to  ceil* 

Inp, 
Like  a  huge  organ  rise   the   banifthed 

srms; 
But  from  their  lUeni  pipes  no  anthem 

pealing 
startles  the  villages  with  stranee  alanat. 

Limiffe" 


Squire's.  A  coffee-house  in  Lon- 
don, near  Gray's  Inn,  which  wss 
so  named  from  one  Squire,  by 
whom  it  was  kept,  and  who  died 
in  1717.  Sir  lioger  de  Cover- 
ley  and  the  "Spectator'*  visited 
Squire*s. 

Staalhof.  See  Trustees  of  thi 
Staaliiof. 

Staffa  Madonna.  A  Holy  Family 
bv  Raphael  (1483-1520),  and  one 
of  his  earliest  painting.  In  the 
Palazzo  Connestabile  in  Perugia, 
Italy. 

Stafford  Gallery.  See  Bbidgx- 
WATER  House. 

Stafford  House.  The  city  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
in  St.  James's  Park,  London, 
called  the  finest  private  mansion 
in  the  city.  It  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures  known  ss 
the  Sutherlana  Gallery. 

Whv  \9  it  that  the  virtue  of  Exeter  Hall 
and  S'taftnd  Houte  can  tolerate  this  ftct 
[the contempt  oL.thrn.ttlve  p<»puiationl»7 
the  liriti»h  in  India},  without  a  blush,  yet 
condemn  with  phaiiMUc  zeal  the  social 
inequalitv  of  the  negro  and  the  whits 
races  in  America  ?  Bayard  Tagtar. 
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Staff  Hunt.  A  picture  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-lGlO).  In  the 
Museum  at  Berlin,  Prussia.  See 
also  HuNTKi)  Stag. 

Btahleok.  An  ancient  feudal  fort- 
ress now  in  ruins  near  Bacharach 
on  the  Rhine.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Electors 
Palatine. 

Staircase,  Holy.  See  Santa-Scala. 

Stampede,  The.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Rosa  Bonheur(b.  1822), 
the  Frencli  painter  of  animals. 
It  has  been  re])roduced. 

Standard,  Battle  of  the.  See 
Battle  of  thb  Standard. 

Standinff  Stones  of  Stennis.  An 
ancient  and  curious  monument 
in  the  Orkneys,  consistinj;  of  two 
circles  of  erect  stones,  with  a  few 
lying  prostrate. 

49r  "  They  arc  thought  to  be  ofpre- 
Scandinavian  ur  of  Celtic  origin.  Tnvv 
were  erected  over  000  yeara  ago,  and, 
aa  Pagan  relica,  are  second,  in  Great 
Britain,  only  t«)  the  celebrated  Stone- 
benge,  near  Baliabury.** 

J.  F.  Hunnetoell, 

Stannaries.  The  name  given  to 
the  districts  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  in  which  the  tin-mines 
are  situated  (Lat.  stannum,  tin). 
The  miners  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges of  suing  and  l)eing  sued 
only  in  their  own  courts). 

Stanxa  d'Eliodoro  [of  Heliodorus]. 
See  Stanze  of  Raphael. 

Stansa  del  Inoendlo.  One  of  the 
four  rooms  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  known  as  the  Stanze  of 
Raphael,  liecause  decorated  with 
paintings  by  that  artist. 

Stanza  delle  Masohere.  A  small 
apartment  in  the  Vatican,  Rome, 
so  called  from  the  masks  (J/rrjt- 
cfiet'e)  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  mosaic  on  the  floor. 


<« 


In  an  a4Joinin(;  room,  the  rich- 
neaa,  beauty,  and  delicacy  of  which 
almoflt  trannport  ua  into  the  fabled 
resions  of  enchantment,  supported  by 
columna  and  pilaiitera  *  of  transparent 
alabaster,  adorned  with  ancient  bossi- 
relicvi  of  exquisite  sculpture,  and 
floored  with  the  bright  pictured  mo- 


saics of  imperial  palaces  —  In  this  1 
tiful  chamoer  are  arranged  in  marble 
niches  the  famous  Uanyiiiede,  perhaps 
the  finest  extant,  the  crouehintc  Venus, 
the  Vaiin  of  Hadrian's  villa,  u  beautiful 
Bacchante,  etc  .  .  .  This  beautiful 
apartment  is  called  the  JStauta  dflte 
Jiaachere.**  Eaton. 

Stansa  della  Segnatura.  See 
Stanze  of  Raphael. 

Stanze  of  Raphael.  \_Stanza, 
room.]  The  name  given  to  four 
rooms  in  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome,  decorated  with 
frescos  by  Rapliael.  They  are 
called,  respectively,  the  tiUniza 
della  Segnatwa,  from  a  judicial 
assembly  once  held  here;  the 
Stanza  of  the  Incetidio  del  Jiorffo, 
from  a  picture  of  the  fire  in  the 
Leonine  City  in  847;  the  Stanza 
d*EliodorOf  from  a  picture  of  He- 
liodorus driven  from  the  Temple; 
and  the  Sala  di  Constantino,  or 
Hall  of  Constantine. 


••You  return  and  mako  your 
first  circuit  of  the  four  celebrated 
Stante  of  Raphael.  These  were  the 
apartments  of  Julius  II.:  here  tho 
Pope  transacted  business,  and  in  one  of 
them  signed  his  briefs.  The  painter 
here  is  secondary' :  tlie  apartment  was 
not  made  for  his  work,  but  il  for  the 
apartment."  Tainr,  Tran*. 

Staple  Inn.  One  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  London.  It  bei'ame 
such  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

4^  •'  Behind  the  most  ancient  part 
of  Ilolbom  ...  is  a  little  noolc  com- 
posed of  two  Irregular  quadrangles 
called  Staple  Inn.  It  is  one  of  tlioso 
nooks,  the  turning  into  which  out  of 
tlie  clashing  street  imparts  to  the  re- 
lieved pedestrian  the  sensation  of  hav- 
ing put  cotton  in  his  ears,  and  velvet 
aoTes  on  bis  boots.*'  Dickens, 


**  I  went  astray  in  Jlolbom 
through  an  arched  entrance  over  which 
was  '  Staple  Jun*  and  here  likewise 
seemed  to  be  ofncon;  but  in  a  court 
opening  inwards  from  this,  there  was  a 
surrounding  seclusion  of  quiet  dwell- 
ing-houses with  beautiful  groon  shrub- 
bery and  grass  plots.  .  .  .  There  was 
not  a  quieter  spot  in  England  than  this, 
and  it  was  very  strancfc  to  have  drifted 
into  it  so  su(fdenly  out  of  tho  bustle 
and  rumble  of  Ilolbom.'*     ITatcthome, 

Star  and  Garter.  An  old  tavern 
in  Pall  Mall,  London.  It  is  no 
longer  standing.     The  Literary 
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Club  held  meetings  here.  In  a 
room  of  this  tavern  was  fought, 
in  17()5,  the  duel  between  Lord 
Byron  (not  the  poet)  and  Mr. 
Chaworth,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  latter.  The  first 
cricket-club  was  formed  here  in 
1774. 

Confess  how  many  times  you  have  read 
B^rangcr,  nnd  how  many  Milton  f  If  you 
go  to  the  Star  and  Garter^  don*t  you  grow 
sick  of  that  vmt,  luscious  landscape,  and 
lonu  t'ur  the  i>i;$ht  of  a  couple  of  cows,  or  a 
douKoy,  and  a  few  yards  of  common  ? 

Thtuteray. 

Star  Chamber.  The  council- 
chamb<tr  of  the  Old  Palace  at 
Westminster.  London,  "  in  which 
the  king  sat  in  extraordinary 
cascs/'  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  last  buildings  used  for  this 
purpose  were  taken  down  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 
This  chambor  was  so  called  from 
the  stars  upon  the  ceiling.  Here 
was  the  court  where  couhl  be  in- 
flicted every  punishment  but 
death. 

These  poor  men  [the  Puritans],  driven 
out  of  their  own  country,  nut  able  well  to 
live  In  iloUand,  dutennine  on  settling  in 
the  Now  W«irld.  Itlack  untamed  furesto 
are  there,  und  wild  savage  creatures:  but 
not  BO  cruel  as  Star-chamber  hangmen. 

Carlyle. 

Shallow.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not; 
I  will  iiiukc  a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it : 
If  he  were  twenty  sir  John  KalfttaflTs,  he 
shall  not  abuse  liobert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Shaketpeare. 

Here  in  England,  in  those  days,  earthly 
masters  were  still  apt  to  put  their  hecln  on 
the  necks  of  men.  The  Star  Chamber 
was  gone,  butJeflfreys  had  not  yet  reigned. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

Star  Chamber.  A  famous  apart- 
ment in  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
Kentucky.  It  is  a  magnificent 
hall,  with  arched  sides  and  a  flat 
roof.  The  latter  is  of  a  dark  hue, 
and  is  relieved  by  brilliant  sul>- 
stances  resembling  stars,  which, 
when  illuminatcu  by  Bengal 
lights,  produce  a  wonderful  effect. 

Star  of  Empire.  A  picture  by 
Emmanuel  T^utze  (1810-1 8(W).  In 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

Star  of  the  South.  A  celebrated 
diamond  found  by  a  negro  in 
Brazil    in    1853.     It    originally 


weighed  254)  carats,  bat  by  cat- 
ting this  weight  hiu  been  n- 
duced  to  125  carats. 

Star  of  the  'West.  A  Teasel  fo^ 
merly  belonging  to  the  goTen- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  close  of  18ti0,  while  engaged 
in  taking  supplies  to  the  garrison 
in  Fort  Sumter  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  she  was  fired 
upon  by  the  insurgents  who  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  fort. 

Btarkenburg.  A  ruined  castle  be- 
tween Darmstadt  and  Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 

State  Coach.  See  Coboxatiov 
Coach. 

State  House  Bow.  A  line  of  an- 
cient buildings  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  the  central  one  of  which 
is  Independence  Hall.  They  are 
now  used  for  municipal  purposes. 

See  iNDKX'EKDENCli  HaLL. 

State  Street.  1.  The  chief  bnsi- 
ness  street  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  or 
near  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
banking  and  moneyed  interests 
of  the  city  and  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  a  king  or  a  genenl  does  ii6t 
need  a  fine  coat,  and  a  commandlDg 
person  may  aayc  himself  all  sulicitude  on 
that  point.  There  are  always  sM'trwin 
State  Street  or  Wall  SiiTet,  whi»  an  not 
lus^  considered.  If  a  man  hJave  manoen 
and  talent  be  muy  dress  ruu^lily  and  care- 
lessly. Emenf. 

2.  A  main  thoroughfare  in  Chi- 
cago, III.,  called  the  '*  Broadway'* 

of  the  city. 

Stationers'  Hall.  A  building  in 
London  lK»longing  to  the  Compa- 
ny of  Stationers,  one  of  the  an- 
cient city  gtiilds.  It  existed  as  a 
fraternity  long  l>efore  the  intro- 
duction of  printing.  The  privi- 
lege was  granted  thcin  by  James 
I.,  in  Hm,  of  the  sole  printing  of 
••  Prymers,  Psalters  nnd  Psalms, 
as  well  as  Almanacks,  and  prog- 
nostications and  the  I^atin  dooks 
used  in  the  grammar  schools." 
The  proprietor  of  every  published 
work  is  required  to  register  his 
claim  in  the  l>ooks  of  the  Sta- 
tioners'   Company,   before   any 
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legal  proceeding  can  take  place. 
From  early  times  the  Stationers' 
Company  nas  been  celebrated  for 
it  sumptuous  state,  and  its  at- 
tendance upon  the  Lord  Mayor's 
shows.  In  the  Hall,  on  Alma- 
nack Day,  in  November,  are  pub- 
lished the  Almanacks  printed  for 
the  Comnany,  which  still  con- 
tain astrological  predictions. 

What  does  it  Rifmify  whether  a  poor 
dear  dead  dunce  I*  to  be  stuck  up  in  Rur* 
geons'  or  in  Stattoners*  Hall  f  Is  it  so 
bad  to  unearth  ills  bones  as  his  blunders  ? 

8tatne.  For  statues,  etc.,  see 
the  proper  name  following;  e.g., 
Statur  of  Marcus  Aukblius, 
see  Makcus  Aubelius. 

Btaubbaoh.  [Stream  of  Dust.]  A 
famous  waterfall  at  Lauterbrun- 
nen,  Switzerland,  one  of  the  lof- 
tiest in  Europe. 

49"  *'  It  [the  Slaubbach]  Is  neither 
mist  nor  water,  but  a  something:  be- 
tween both ;  Its  immense  height  gives 
it  a  wave  or  cur^'e,  —  a  spreading  here 
or  condcnsion  there,  —  wonderful  and 
Indescribable.  The  torrent  is  in  shape 
like  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  8tri>aniing 
In  the  wind,  — such  as  it  might  bo  con- 
ceived would  be  that  of  the  '  pale 
horso  '  on  which  Death  Is  mounted  in 
the  Apocalypse."  Lord  Byron* 

Staunton  Harold.  The  seat  of 
Earl  Ferrers,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  England. 

8tein.  An  ancient  Austrian  castle 
and  stronghold,  now  in  ruins, 
near  Baden,  Switzerland. 

Stennis,  Standing  Stones  of.  See 
STAifDHfo  Stones  of  Stennis. 

Stephen.  See  St.  Stephen,  Mar- 
TYROOM  OF  St.  Stephen,  and 
Stoning  of  St.  Stephen. 

Stephen's,  St.  See  St.  Stephen's. 

Sternberg.  One  of  two  ruined 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  near  Bop- 

Eart,  both  crowning  the  top  of  a 
igh  rock.  The  other  castle  is 
called  the  Liebenstein,  and  the 
two  together  are  known  as  the 
Brothers. 

Stirling  Castle.  This  castle  in 
Stirling,  Scotland,  on  the  summit 
of  a  nill  overlooking  the  river 


Forth,  commands  a  charming 
view.  The  fortress  has  been 
identified  with  the  fortunes  of 
Scotland,  having  repeatedly  fall- 
en into  the  hands  oi  the  English 
and  been  rescued  by  Scottish  ner- 
oism.  It  has  also  been  a  royal 
residence.  Its  date  and  origin 
are  unknown. 

tor  "  This  fortress  is  one  of  the  four 
to  be  kept  always  In  repair,  and  rarri- 
soned  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
*  union  '  of  England  and  Scotland.  .  .  . 
Bo  that,  although  antiquated,  and  In- 
deed almost  useless  as  a  stronghold 
now,  Stirling  Castle  will  continue  to 
present  a  military  aspect." 

J.  F,  IIunnewelL 

mr  "  One  could  not  but  think  of  the 
old  days  Scott  has  described. 

'  The  castle  gates  were  open  flunc. 

The  quivering  drawbridge    rocked  and 

.  rung. 
And  echoed  load  the  flinty  street. 
Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  went. 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way, 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza.' 

**  The  place  has  been  long  deserted  as 
a  palace ;  but  it  Is  one  of  tne  four  fort- 
reesea  which,  by  the  articles  of  union 
between  Scotland  and  England,  are  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  repair." 

Mrs.  IT.  B.  SUnoe. 

I  have  been  sinuous  ss  the  Links  of 
Forth  seen  txom  Stirling  Cattle^  or  as 
thiit  other  river  which  threadt  the  Berk- 
shire valley,  and  runs,  a perenninl stream, 
through  my  mcmury.  Hobnet, 

From  Stirling  Cattle  we  had  seen 
The  mnzy  Forth  unravelled ; 

Had  trod  the  bsnks  of  Clyde  and  Toy, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled. 

WonJUworth. 

Stoa.  A  celebrated  porch ,  or  roofed 
colonnade,  in  ancient  Athens,  in 
which  the  philosopher  Zeno  and 
his  successors  tanght.  From 
this  place  the  disciple»  of  Zeno 
derived  their  name  of  Stoics. 
[Also  called  the  Porch,] 

But.  above  all,  the  mysticism  of  FIchte 
might  RKtoni»h  us.  The  cold,  coloftsal; ada- 
mantine spirit,  standing  erect  nnd  clear, 
like  a  Cato  Major  among  degenerate  men  t 
flt  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa. 
and  to  have  dlfcoursed  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue  m  the  groves  of  Academe  I   Carlyle. 

Stoke  Park.  The  seat  of  Lord 
Taunton,  about  17  miles  from 
London. 
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tar  "The  bouie  in  large,  bat  not 
very  good-looking  outside.  Inside, 
lioweTer,  it  is  fine  and  filled  with  fine 
works  of  art,  ancient  and  recent,  among 
them  the  last  four  bas-reliefs  by  Thor- 
^nUdscn.  ...  Of  course  I  was  tiiken  to 
see  the  Old  Manor-house,  the  scene  of 
Qray's  •  Long  8tory,*  that  begins,  •  In 
Briton's  Isle  and  Arthur's  days.'  It  Is 
well  cared  for,  and  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  Elizabethan  style.  The 
church,  too,  and  above  all  the  church- 
yard, which  gave  the  world  the  undying 
Elegy.  They  are  most  poetical  places ; 
the  architecture,  the  position,  and  the 

{plantations  being  Just  what  you  would 
ike  to  have  them,  and  treated  with  the 
respect  they  deserve." 

Otorge  Ticknor. 

Btolzenfels.  This  is  a  royal  cas- 
tle on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
three  miles  above  Coblenz,  the 
hij:;h(*8t  point  of  which  is  410  feet 
above  tlie  river.  It  was  in  the 
Miiidle  Ages  a  residence  of  the 
archblHhons;  but  in  K588  it  fell 
into  the  nands  of  the  French, 
and  was  nearly  destroyed.  Dur- 
ing this  century  it  has  been  en- 
tirely restored.  The  view  from 
the  castle  is  exquinitely  lovely, 
and  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
on  the  Rhine. 

Stone  of  Destiny.    See  Stoxe  of 

Scone. 

Stone  of  B&n.  A  famous  trilingual 
stone,  discovered  at  Sftn  (Tanis), 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Muse- 
um of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at 
Cairo,  Egypt.  It  is  known  to 
English  students  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities as  the  Decree  of  Cano- 
pus.  The  French  call  it  La  Pierre 
de  tSan.  It  bears  the  inscription 
in  three  characters,  Greek,  hiero- 
glyphic, and  demotic,  of  a  de- 
-cree  issued  by  the  Eg>'^ptian 
priests  at  Canopus  in  the'  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (254 
b.C).  There  is  a  plaster  cast  of 
this  monument  in  the  British 
Museum,  I^ondon. 

Stone  of  Soone.  On  this  stone, 
of  legendary  fame,  which  is  now 
enclosed  within  the  older  of  the 
two  Coron:ition  Chairs  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Scottish 
kings  had  for  ages  been  crowned. 
The   "Fatal"   or    "Prophetic" 


Stone  of  Scone,  so  called  from 
the  Scottish  belief  that  the  power 
of  the  nation  would  decline  if 
the  stone  were  lost,  was  brouiriit 
from  the  Abbey  of  Scone  by  fid- 
ward  I.,  and  by  him  placed  hi 
Westminster  Abbey  ana  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  chair.  At  an  earlier 
date  it  had  lieen  transferred  from 
Ireland  to  the  Abbey  of  Scone. 
It  was  also  called  Jacob's  Pillow, 
from  the  legend  that  it  was  the 
pillow  upon  wliich  the  patriarch 
slept  when  he  beheld  tfie  vision 
of  the  ladder  reaching  to  heaven. 

See  COBONATION  Chais. 

tar  "The  legends  of  the  old  his- 
torians inform  as  that  this  is  the  Terr 
stone  on  which  the  patriarch  Jaood 
laid  his  bead  in  the  plun  of  Loz;  that 
it  was  brought  fkt>m  1^'pt  into  Spain 
by  Qathelus,  the  supposed  founder  of 
the  ScottUh  nation ;  that  it  was  thence 
transported  into  Irt'loud."  Taylor. 

Nl  fallit  (ktum.Scntlquocunqaelocatom 
Invenitfiit     lapldem,    regnare    tenentor 
ibidem. 

In  the  Minuter  of  Scone,  within  ScotUd 

prdn*!, 
Rlttyng  U|X>n  the  regal  stone  Aiil  found. 
An  all  the  Kynses  there  used  had  afore, 
Oit  Sainct  Amlrewes  day,  with  al  Joye 

therefore. 

Stonehenge.  A  famous  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  being  probably 
the  remains  of  a  Druid  temple, 
though  antiquaries  are  not  fully 
agreed  as  to  its  origin  or  object. 
It  is  situated  in  a  plain  near 
Amesbury,  and  about  eight  miles 
from  Salisbury,  England.  It 
consists  of  a  num1>er  of  immense 
stones  arranged  in  two  circles, 
with  flat  pieces  partly  counecting 
them  at  tne  top. 

tar  "It  is  evident  that  Stonehenge 
was  at  one  time  a  spot  of  great  Minctity. 
A  glance  at  the  ordnance  niap  will 
show  that  the  tumuli  cluster  in  grest 
numbers  round  and  within  sight  of  it; 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  there  are 
about  three  hundred  burinl-moundi, 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  com- 
paratively free  from  them.  If,  then,  we 
could  determine  the  date  of  these  tu- 
muli, we  should  be  jiistified,  I  think,  la 
referring  the  Great  Temple  itself  to  the 
same  period.  .  .  .  iStonohenge,  then, 
may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  mono- 
ment  of  the  Bronze  age,  though  appar* 
eutly  it  was  not  all  erected  at  one  time, 
the  inner  circle  of  amaU  unwrougfat 
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blue  itonet  being  probable  older  than 
the  real."  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

jar  *'  On  the  brond  downs,  under 
the  gray  aky,  not  a  house  was  visible, 
nothing  but  8u>nehenge,  which  looked 
like  a  group  of  brown  dwarfs  in  the 
wide  expanse,  —  Stonehenge  and  the 
burrows  —  which  rose  like  green  bosses 
about  the  plain,  and  a  few  hayricks. 
On  the  top  of  a  mountain  the  old  tem> 
pie  would  not  bo  more  impressive. 
Far  and  wide  a  few  shepherds  with 
their  flocks  sprinkled  the  plain,  and  a 
bagman  drove  along  the  rood.  It 
looked  as  if  the  wide  margin  given  in 
this  crowded  isle  to  this  primeval 
temple  were  accorded  by  the  venera- 
tion of  the  British  race  to  the  old  egg 
out  of  which  all  their  ecclesiustical 
structures  and  history  had  proceeded. 
Stonehenge  is  a  circular  colonnade, 
with  a  diameter  of  a  hundred  feet,  and 
enclosing  a  second  and  third  colonnade 
within.  We  walked  around  the  stones 
and  clambered  over  them,  to  wont  our- 
selves with  their  strange  aspect  and 
groupings,  and  found  a  nook  sheltered 
from  the  wind  among  them  where  C. 
[Carlyle]  lighted  his  cigar.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  that  Just  this  simplest 
of  all  simple  structures  —  two  upright 
stones  and  a  lintel  laid  across  —  had 
long  outstood  all  later  churches,  and 
were  like  what  is  most  permanent  on 
the  face  of  the  planet :  tnese,  and  the 
barrows  —  mere  mounds  (of  which 
there  arc  a  hundred  and  sixty  within  a 
circle  of  three  miles  about  Stonehenge) 
like  the  same  mound  upon  the  plain 
of  Troy,  which  still  makes  good  to  the 
passing  mariner  on  IluUespont,  the 
vaunt  of  Homer  and  the  fame  of  Achil- 
les. .  .  .  We  counted  and  measured  by 
paces  the  biggest  stones,  and  soon 
Knew  as  muchas  any  man  can  suddenly 
know  of  the  inscrutable  temple.  There 
are  ninety-four  stones,  and  there  were 
probably  once  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  temple  is  circular  and  uncovered, 
and  the  situation  Axed  astronomically 
—  the  grand  entrances  here,  and  at 
Abury,  being  placed  exactly  north-enst, 
as  all  the  gates  of  the  old  cavern  temples 
arc.  .  .  .  The  chief  mystery  is  that  any 
mystery  should  have  been  allowed  to 
settle  on  so  remarkable  a  monument  in 
a  countrv  on  which  all  the  Muses  have 
kept  their  eyes  now  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years.  We  are  not  yet  to  learn 
much  more  than  is  imown  of  this  struc- 
ture." /?.  W.  Kmernon. 

Stone  is  laid  on  the  top  of  stone,  juh!  as 
it  conies  to  hand:  a  trowel  or  two  of  bio- 
Krapliic  mortar,  if  perfectly  convenient, 
DeinK  pertiaps  spresid  m  here  antl  tlifre. 
by  wsy  of  cement;  and  so  the  stninftest 
pile  suddenly  arises;  amorphous,  pointing 
eveiy  way  but  to  the  zenith, —here  a 


block  of  granite,  there  a  mast  of  pi  ne-clsj ; 
till  the  whole  finishes,  when  the  materiala 
are  finished,— and  you  leave  it  standing 
to  posterity,  like  some  miniature  Stuiu- 
hengt^  a  perfect  architectural  enigma. 

C'or/yle. 

I  have.  In  the  abstract,  no  dl«respect  for 
Jews.  They  are  a  piece  of  stubborn  aii- 
tiqultv,  compared  with  whicli  Stonehenge 
Is  hi  Its  nonage.  They  date  beyond  the 
pyramids.  Charie*  Lamb, 

Rocks  scattered  about.  —  Stonehenge' 
like  monoliths.  Holmes. 

Stones  of  ClaTa.  An  interestiiie 
sepulchral  monument  of  antic^ui- 
ty,  and  oue  of  the  most  extensive 
remains  of  the  kind  in  Britain, 
near  CuUoden,  Scotland.  It  con- 
sists of  a  circle  of  stones  sur- 
rounding a  line  of  cairns. 

Stones  of  Biennis.  See  Staitoino 
Stones  of  Stenxis. 

Stoning  of  Stephen.  A  cartoon 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (148:3-1520), 
from  wiiich  one  of  the  tapestries 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  was  exe- 
cuted. 

Stonyhurst.  An  ancient  and  cele- 
brated baronial  residence  in  Lan- 
cashire, England.  It  is  now  the 
chief  Jesuit  College  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Storm  in  the  Booky  Mountains. 
A  well-known  picture  by  Albert 
Bierstadt  (b.  im). 

t^  **  No  picture  that  we  have  ever 
seen  has  more  entirely  conveyed  a  sense 
of  natural  sublimity,  and  there  is  so 
much  to  study  tliat  the  spectator  is  de- 
tained before  it  for  a  Ion:;  titne." 

Saturday  Rcvifva, 

Storm  King.  An  eminence  on  the 
Hudson  River  near  West  Point. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Boter- 
berg,  by  the  Dutch  skipiiers,  but 
rcjceived  its  present  name  from 
N.  P.  Willis.  It  commands  a 
beautiful  view. 

Stowe.  The  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
parish  of  the  same  name  near 
Buckingham,  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  puzzles  mnch  the  safes'  brains. 
Where  Edrii  stood  of  vore: 

Some  place  It  In  Arabia's  plains. 
Borne  say  it  la  no  more. 
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Bat  Cobhftm  can  these  tales  eonftate, 

An  all  the  cqiIoim  know; 
For  he  has  proved  beyond  dlspata 

That  Paradise  Is  Stowe. 

Nathaniel  Cottom. 

BtradaBalbi.  [Strada^  street.]  One 
of  the  two  finest  8trcetfl  in  Genoa, 
Italy.  It  is  adorned  with  pal- 
aces of  8U]ierb  architecture. 

When  shall  1  forsetthe  StreeU  of  Pal- 
aces: theStrada  Nuova  and  the  Strada 
Balbi  I  IHeJten*. 

Strada  di  Costanza.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  territory 
lx?tween  Perugia  and  Foligno  in 
Italy,  after  St.  Constantius,  bish- 
o])  of  Perugia  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

Strada  di  Boma.    See  Toledo. 

Strada  Nuova.  [New  Street.]  A 
famous  street  in  Genoa,  Italy, 
sometimes  called  the  street  of 
pala(;es  on  account  of  the  noble 
old  i)alaces  that  front  upon  it. 

When  riiall  I  forpet  the  Streets  of  Pal- 
aces :  the  .Strada  Suota  and  the  Strada 
Balbl  I  or  h«>w  the  former  looke<l  one  sum- 
mt-r  tlav,  when  I  first  saw  it  underneath 
the  brli-'htcut  and  most  intensely  blue  of 
summer  skies:  with  its  narrow  perspec- 
tive of  innnen^  mant>ion«.  reduced  to  a 
tapering  and  most  precioux  strip  of  bright- 
ness, looking  down  upon  the  heavy  shade 
below !  Dickais. 

Straight  Street.  An  ancient 
street  in  Damascus,  Syria,  begin- 
ning at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
citj'  and  extending  alK)ut  a  mile, 
formerly  in  a  straight  direction, 
but  at  present  with  many  wind- 
ings. It  was  originally  without 
question  a  broad  promenade,  but 
is  now  in  places  hardly  more  than 
a  narrow  lane.  Of  its  i«lentity 
with  the  street  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  many  localities  con- 
nect<!d  with  the  history  of  Paul 
are  pointed  out,  such  as  the  house 
in  which  he  lotlge<l,  and  the  spot 
where  ho  escaped  from  the  city 
in  a  basket. 

Thev  led  him  [Paul]  by  the  hand,  and 
brouKht  him  to  Damascus.  .  .  .  And  the 
Lonlwild  unto  him  f.Ansnias].  Ar1i*e  and 
no  Into  the  street  which  iscalletl  Straight^ 
Aixi  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one 
called  Saul,  of  Tarsus;  for,  benold.  he 
prayeth.  Acts  Ix.  8, 11. 

Strand,  The.  1.  A  great  thor- 
oughfare iu  the  city  of  London, 


extending  from  Temple  Bar  to 
Charing  Cross,  and  skirting  the 
margin  of  the  river  Thames,  of 
whicn  it  was  formerly  the  straod, 
or  shore.  The  Strand  was  for 
three  centuries  a  street  of  pali^es, 
but  these  palaces  are  now  gone. 


'•You  would  think  London 
Btnmd  the  main  arterr  of  the  world. 
I  suppose  there  la  no  Uiorougbfare  oa 
the  race  of  the  earth  where  the  stream 
of  human  life  runs  with  a  tide  so  0Ter« 
whelming.  In  any  other  street  In  the 
world  you  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer* 
by.  In  the  8trand  no  man  sees  another 
except  as  a  solid  body  whose  contact  is 
to  be  avoided.  You  are  safe  nowhere 
on  the  pavement  without  the  vigilance 
of  your  senses."  JT.  P,  WIUU. 

Tbe  Strand^  that  goodly  thorowHOLfs  he* 

tweene 
The  Court  and  City;  and  wbere  I  have 

seene 
Well-nigh  a  million  passing  in  one  dar, 

Oeorgt  ^tther. 

For  who  would  leave,  anbribed,  Hibemia's 

land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the 

Strand  t  Samuel  Johtuen. 

I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Shxmd 
from  fulness  of  Joy  at  so  much  life. 

Lamb  to  Wordtieor^ 

After  an  hour's  walk  in  the  Strand  .  . . 
one  has  the  spleen,  one  meditates  suicide. 

Taine,  TVoai. 

Cheanfdde,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and 

Ludgate  Illil. 
Each  name  a  very  story  In  Itself. 

Jtobert  Z^tpMw. 

2.    A   favorite   promenade  in 
Calcutta,  India. 

Strasbourg,  Boulevart  de.  See 
JSfeBASTOPOL,  Boulevart  de. 

Strasburg  Cathedral.  This  ca- 
thedral, which  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est Gothic  structures  in  the 
world,  was  founded  in  510,  and 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1007. 
Its  restoration  was  commenced 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Tbe 
sculptures  above  the  portal  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
upper  part  of  the  spire  was  erect- 
ed by  Johaun  Hultz,  of  Cologne, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fif- 
teenth centurv.  Its  height  is 
4(>8  feet,  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  buildin{!|  in  Europe. 
The  design  of  this  cathedral 
is  ascribed  to  Erwin  of  Stein- 
bach,  whose  plans  are  still  pre- 
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served.  This  church  snffered 
some  damage  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Strasburg  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  but  the  in- 
jiuies  have  been  repaired. 


"Next  in  rank  to  Cologne 
among  Oerinan  cathedrals  ia  that  at 
Btraaburg.  It  ia,  however,  no  much 
•mailer  aa  hardly  to  admit  of  a  fair 
oomparison.  The  whole  of  the  eastern 
part  of  thla  chnrch  belongs  to  an  older 
Daslltca  built  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  and  is  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  or  its  size, 
besides  being  so  overpowered  by  the 
nave  which  has  been  added  to  it,  as  to 
render  its  appearance  somewhat  insig- 
nificant. Ttie  nave  and  the  western 
fh>nt  are  the  glory  and  the  boast  of 
Alsace,  and  possess  in  a  remarkable 
degree  all  the  beauties  and  the  defects 
of  the  German  style.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  nave  was  commenced,  but  it 
aeems  to  have  been  finished  about  the 
year  1275,  a  date  which,  if  authentic,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  settle  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  any  part  of  Cologne  is 
of  an  earlier  age,  every  thing  we  see  in 
Btraaburg  being  of  an  older  style  than 
any  thing  In  that  church.  .  .  .  Alto- 
gether the  fafade  of  the  cathedral  at 
Btrasburg  is  imposing  from  its  mass, 
and  fa»cinating  rrom  Its  richness ;  but 
there  is  no  building  in  France  or  Eng- 
land where  such  great  advantages  have 
been  thrown  away  in  so  reckless  a  man- 
ner and  by  such  an  unintelligent  hand." 

Fergu99on. 


*'  We  climbed  the  spire,  we 
gained  the  roof.  .  .  .  Here  I  saw  the 
names  of  Goethe  and  Herder.  .  .  . 
But  the  inside!  —a  forest-like  firma- 
ment, glorious  in  holiness;  windows 
many-hued  as  the  Hebrew  psalms;  a 
gloom  solemn  and  pathetic  as  man's 
mysterious  existence,  a  richness  gor- 
geous and  manifold  as  his  wonderful 
nature.  In  this  Gothic  architecture 
we  see  earnest  Northern  races  whose 
nature  was  a  composite  of  Influences 
from  pine  forest,  mountain  and  storm, 
expressing  in  vast  proportions  and 
gigantic  masonry,  those  ideas  of  infinite 
duration  and  existence  which  Chris- 
tianity  opened  before  them.  A  bar- 
baric wildness  mingles  itaelf  with  fan- 
ciful, ornate  abundance ;  it  is  the  blos- 
soming of  northern  forests." 

Beecher. 


**  I  once  ascended  the  spire  of 
Btrasbui^  Cathedral,  which  is  the 
highest,  I  think.  In  Europe.  It  is  a 
■haft  of  stone  filagree-work,  frightfully 
open,  so  that  the  guide  puts  his  arms 
behind  you  to  keep  you  from  falling. 
To  climb  It  ia  a  noonday  nightmare, 


and  to  think  of  having  climbed  it  crlspa 
all  the  fiftv-six  Joints  of  one's  twenty 
digits.  While  I  was  on  it,  *  pinnacled 
dim  In  the  intense  Inane,*  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the 
spire  was  rocking.  It  swayed  back  and 
forward  like  a  stalk  of  rye  or  a  cat-o*- 
nine-tails  (bulrush)  with  a  bobolink  on 
it."  Holmet, 

Banta  Croce  and  the  Dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's are  lame  cor>les  after  a  divine  modeL 
Strasburg  Cathedral  is  a  material  coun- 
terpart 01  the  soul  of  Erwin  of  Stcin- 
twch.  Xmeraom, 

A  ffreat  master  of  his  craft, 
Erwin  Ton  !neinbacli ;  but  not  he  alone, 
For  many  generations  labored  with  him. 
Children  that  came  to  see  these  Saints  In 

stone. 
As  day  by  day  oat  of  the  blocks  they  rose. 
Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work 

went  on. 
And  on,  and  on,  and  Is  not  yet  completed. 

Up  the  stone  lace-work  chiselled  by  the 

wise 
Erwin  of  Stelnbach,  dlzxily  up  to  where 
In  the  noon-brightness  the  great  minster's 

tower. 
Jewelled  with  sunbeams  on  its  mural 

crown, 
Bose  like  a  visible  prayer.  Whittier. 

Btraaburg  Clock.  A  famous  clock, 
—  a  wonder  of  art,  —  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Strasburg,  Germany. 
The  original,  which  was  made 
centuries  ago,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  a  German  artist  of  the 
present  century  has  reproduced 
the  complete  mechanism  of  the 
old  clock.  At  the  stroke  of  no(m, 
tlie  Twelve  Apostles  issue  from 
the  side  door  of  a  chapel,  and 
move  in  procession  before  the 
Saviour,  who  bows  his  liead  in 
blessing  as  they  pass,  the  cock 
crows  and  flaps  his  wings,  Satan 
watches  Judas,  while  the  l)ells 
chime  and  the  organ  is  played. 
Upon  the  dial  of  this  clock  are 
marked  the  minutes,  liours,  days, 
weeks,  months,  tlie  phases  of  the 
moon,  and  the  constellations. 

Three  of  us  stood  In  the  Strasburg  streets. 

In  the  wide  and  open  square, 

Where,  quaint  and  old,  and  touched  with 

the  (f(»ld 
Of  a  summer  mom.  at  stroke  of  noon 
The  tooKue  of  the  great  cathedral  tolled. 
And  into  the  church  with  the  crowd  we 

strolled 
To  see  their  wonder,  the  Cunous  Clock 

Anonymous. 

Btrathfleldsaye.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  near  Silches- 
ter,  England. 
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Straw  Hat.  See  Chapkau  db 
Paillb. 

Straw  Street.  [Fr.  Rue  dn  Fou- 
aiTe.]  A  famous  old  street  in 
Paris,  originally  called  Rue  de 
rik^le,  the  University  having 
been  founded  there.  Fouarre  is 
the  old  French  for  foin,  and  it 
was  formerlv  a  hay  and  straw 
market.  Rabelais  speaks  of  it  as 
the  place  where  Pantagruel  first 
disputed  with  the  learned  doc- 
tors, and  Petrarch  frequently  re- 
fers to  it  in  his  Latin  writmgs, 
and  always  with  a  sneer. 

It  is  the  liKiit  eternal  of  Slgler, 

Who,  reading  lectures  in  the  atrtet  cf 

Stnntt 
Did  lyliogize  invidious  reritles. 

Jkmte^  Paradito. 


"A  common  Idealist  would 
have  been  rather  alarmed  at  the 
tbou((ht  of  introduclnf;  the  name  of  a 
street  in  Parl«  —  Straw  Street  (Rue  du 
Fouarre)  —  Into  the  midst  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  highest  heavens.  .  .  .  AMiat 
did  it  matter  to  Dante,  up  In  h(>aven 
there,  whether  the  mob  below  thought 
him  vulgar  or  not?  Sigier  had  read  in 
Straw  Street.  That  was  the  fact,  and 
he  bad  to  say  so,  and  there  is  an  end." 

RuMkin. 

Strawberry  Girl.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792). 
It  is  familiar  through  reproduc- 
tions. 


"  A  sweet  and  innocent  little 
maiden  creeping  timidly  along,  and 
looking  about  with  great  black  eyes. 
Sir  Joshua  alwav*  held  that  this  was 
one  of  the  hulf-dozcn  original  tbings 
which  he  had  done.'* 

Strawberry  Hill.  The  name  of 
the  celebrated  residence  of  Hor- 
ace Walpole,aituatt»<l  near  Twick- 
enham, Surrey,  England.  It  con- 
tained many  tine  specimens  of 
rer/M  collected  by  him,  which 
were  sold  at  auction  in  1W2.  A 
private  printing-nreas  was  also 
establislied  here,  from  which  sev- 
eral rare  and  valuable  works  is- 
sued under  his  immediate  direc- 
tion. It  is  now  the  residence  of 
Countess  Waldegrave. 

They  [the  KncIlKh)  delight  In  a  freak  as 
the  pruofof  IhelrsoverelKn  freedom.  .  .  . 
atrawbetry  //i// of  Hornce  Walpolo.  Font- 
hill  .\bboy  of  Mr.  lleckfoni,  were  freaks; 
and  Newstead  Abbey  became  one  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  \^y  run.  Enwrmm. 


Street  Seene  in  Cairo.    A  pictan 
by  Jean  lAou  Ger&me  (b.  1831). 

4^ "It  la  »  predoos  example  of 
delicate  and  elaborate  workmansldp; 
its  earefbl  drawing  will  be  enjoyed  bj 
all  lovers  of  form,  who  will  also  Uka 
its  profoundly.ctadied  modelling,  and 
the  faithfulneaa  which  la  ererywbera 
observed  in  the  rendering  of  textorea 
of  light  and  shade.** 


Strozzi  ChapeL  A  chapel  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
in  Florence,  Italy. 

I  met  with  this  legend  again  hi  fha 
famous  Strozh  Chapel  In  the  S.  Maria 
Is'ovella  at  Florence.  The  great  fkvscos 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  so  often  pointed 
out  as  worthy  or  especial  attentkn,  gco* 
erally  engross  the  mind  of  the  spcctatur 
tu  the  excluaion  of  minor  objects;  few. 
therefore,  have  examined  the  curloas  aad 
beautiful  old  altar-piece,  also  by  Orcagna 
(.\.D.  1349).  Mr$.  Jamam. 

Strozzi  Maddalena.  A  well- 
known  portrait  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1520).  In  the  Uilizi  Gal- 
lery, Florence,  Italy. 

Strozzi  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Strozzi.]  A  splendid  palace  in 
Florence,  Italy,  erecteci  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
after  designs  by  Cronaca  (1454- 
1509). 


._  "Taking  into  account  the  afe 
when  it  was  built,  and  the  necessity  of 
security  combined  with  purp«vM*s  of 
state  to  which  it  was  to  be  applitKi,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  And  a  more  faultless 
design  in  any  city  of  modem  Europe.** 

Stuarts,  Tombs  of  the.  See 
Tombs  of  the  Stuarts. 

Studley  Boyal.  The  seat  of  Earl 
de  Grey,  near  Ripon,  England. 

Styx,  The.  A  torrent  in  the  Aro- 
anian  mountains,  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Arcadia,  Greece,  and 
emptying  into  the  Crathis.  The 
waterfall  of  the  Styx,  well  de- 
8cril)ed  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  is 
bv  far  the  highest  in  Greece. 
From  the  wildness  and  gloom  of 
the  spot  tlie  Styx  was  early  re- 
garded with  supt^rstitious  rever- 
ence and  terror.  The  Greek  and 
Konian  potits  transferred  the 
Styx  to  the  nether  world,  of 
which  it  is  the  principal  river. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Styx 
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has  its  source  near  to  the  Arcadi- 
an town  of  Nonacris. 

Styx,  The.  A  well-known  sub- 
terranean river  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky ;  named  after 
the  river  of  hell  in  ancient  Qreek 
and  Roman  mythology. 

Snbeibeh.    See  BAniAs. 

Sublime  Forte.  [The  High  Gate.] 
The  gate  of  the  imperial  palace 
at  Constantinople,  at  which  jus- 
tice was  administered.  Hence 
applied  as  a  designation  of  the 
Turkish  government,  or  the  court 
of  the  sultan. 

Suburra,  The.  A  quarter  in  an- 
cient Rome,  upon  the  E^quiline 
Hill,  largely  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes. 

Hence  we  walked  to  the  SiUturra,  where 
yet  remain  aonie  rulnes  and  initcriptiona. 

John  Evelyn,  1644. 

Sndarium.  [Ital.  H  Svdario ;  Fr. 
Le  Saint  Suaire.]      The  nankin, 

.  or,  as  some  say,  the  veil,  wiiich, 
according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
was  used  to  wipe  away  the  drops 
of  sweat  from  the  brow  of  the 
Saviour  while  bearing  his  cross 
on  his  way  to  Calvary,  and  upon 
which  his  features  were  miracu- 
lously impressed.  See  Veronica. 

DurinK  the  Interval  between  theclut- 
Ing  of  the  ancient  and  the  opcnint;  of  the 
modem  ave,  the  faith  of  Constians  had 
attached  Itself  to  symbols  and  material 
objects  little  better  than  ft^tlshna  .  .  To 
auch  concrete  actualities  the  worshippers 
referred  their  sense  of  the  Invisible  di- 
Tlnlty.  The  earth  of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  House  of  Loreto,  the  ^«- 
daarium  of^U  Veronica,  aroused  their  deep- 
eat  sentiments  of  awefUI  adoration. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

Suffolk  House.  See  Nobthvmber- 
LAXD  House. 

Sukhrah.    See  Mosque  of  Omar. 

Buleimaine  Mosque.  A  superb 
Mohammedan  unilple  in  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey.  It  was 
erected  by  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, between  1550  and  1555. 

4^  '*  Externally  the  mosaue  suffers, 
like  all  the  buildings  of  tiic  capitnl, 
from  the  badness  of  the  materials  with 
which  it  was  constructed.  Its  walls 
•re  covered  with  stucco,  Its  dome  with 
lead;  aud  all  the  sloping  abutments  of 


the  dome  have  to  be  protected  by  a 
metal  coverins.  Thia,  do  doubt,  de> 
tracts  fh>m  toe  effect;  but  still  the 
whole  is  so  massive — every  window, 
every  dome,  every  projection,  is  so 
trutbfVil,  and  tells  so  exactly  the  pur> 
pose  for  which  it  waa  placed  where  we 
find  It,  that  the  general  result  is  most 
satisfactory.**  Ferffutton* 

Bull  Castle.  A  castle  standing  on 
an  isolated  rock  1,000  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  Suliot  ridge, 
in  Greece. 

Sulpice,  St.  See  St.  Sulpicb  and 
Place  St.  Sulpicb. 

Sumter,  The.  A  noted  Confeder- 
ate privateer,  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  under  a  commission 
from  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  Her  career  was 
brief  out  very  destructive.  She 
ran  the  blockade  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  cruised  among  the 
West  Indies,  captured  many  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  was  the  ter- 
ror of  the  American  mercantile 
marine,  being  everywhere  wel- 
comed in  British  ports,  but  was 
finally  driven  into  the  port  of 
Gibraltar,  where,  in  1862,  she  was 
sold. 

Sumter,  Fort.    See  Fobt  Sumter. 

Sundwich  Hbhle.  [^Sundwich 
Cave  J  A  cavern  in  ^^  estphalia, 
near  Hemar,  interesting  in  a  geo- 
logical regard  on  account  of  the 
fossil  remains  discovered  in  it. 

Sunium.    See  Temple  of  Sunium. 

Sunrise  in  a  Mist.    A  well-known 
licture  by  Joseph  Mallord  Wil- 
iam  Turner  (1776-1861),  the  Eng- 
ish    landscai)e-painter,   and   re- 
garded  one  of  his  best  works. 
Now   in   the   National  Gallery, 
London. 

Sunny  Side.  An  ancient  mansion 
on  the  Hudson  River,  near  Ir- 
vington,  N.Y.,  the  former  home 
of  Washington  Irving.  The  front 
of  the  building  is  covered  with 
ivv  from  a  slip  brought  from 
Abbotsford  by  Irving,  who  re- 
reived  it  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
This  old  mansion,  which  was 
erected  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  was   formerly   known   as 
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Wolfert's  Rooet.  Irving  8a3r8  that 

Wolfert  in8cril)ed  over  the  door 

his  favorite  Dutch  motto,  "  Lust 

in  Rust"  (pleasure  in  quiet),  and 

that  the  mansion  was  "thence 

called  Wolfert's  Rust  (Wolfert's 

Rest),  hut   hy   the   uneducated, 

who  did  not  understand  Dutch, 

Wolfert's  Roost." 

Reader!  the  Boost  ttill  exists.  Time, 
which  chAnites  all  things,  in  slow  in  lu 
operationn  on  a  Dutchman's  dwelling. 
The  stout  Jacob  Van  Ta«M>l.  it  is  true, 
sleeps  with  his  fathers;  and  his  great 
goose-gun  with  hlro;  yet  hit  stronghold 
sUii  bears  the  impress  of  Its  Dutch  origin. 

Irvntg. 

Buonatore,  IL    See  Violin  Play- 

BK. 

Buperga,  La.  A  well-known  and 
celebrated  church,  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  Turin,  Italy.  It 
has  been  the  place  of  interment 
for  the  royal  family  of  Sardinia. 

Supper  at  Emmaus.  A  famous 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1570),  ori- 
ginally ])ainted  for  the  Sala  de' 
Pre^adi,    in    the    Ducal    Palace, 

•  Venice.  Now  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 


Surrender  of  Burgojne.  A  \m 
picture  by  John  Tnuihnll  (179»- 
1843),  executed  under  commuikm 
from  Congress  for  the  Rotanda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It 
is  well  known  by  engravlngi. 

Surrender  of  Oomwallia.  A  \kc^ 
picture  by  John  Trumbull  (l7ISfr- 
1843),  executed  under  commiSBion 
from  Congress  for  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washin^n.  It 
is  well  known  by  engravings. 

Surrey  ChapeL  A  noted  place  of 
worship  in  London,  opened  as  a 
free  and  independent  church  by 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  in  1783. 


'The  diMciple  on  the  rif^ht  of 
the  Saviour,  raising  hi*  hand  with  no 
mure  vehemence  of  Murpriite  than  might 
btHSoroc  the  greatest  monarch  of  his 
time,  is  supposed  to  be  the  i>ortruit  of 
the  Kmperor  Charles  V. ;  the  disciple 
on  the  left  .  .  .  with  round  shaven  face 
and  a  pilgrim's  hat,  that  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes;  while  the  paye,  with  plumed 
cap,  is  meant  for  the  Infant,  afterwards 
Philip  II."  Lady  EasOake. 

Supper  at  Emmaus.  A  well- 
known  and  interesting  picture  by 
Paul  Veronese  (15.'i()?-1588),  in 
which  "the  painter  has  intro- 
duced a  large  fauiily,  supposed 
to  be  his  own,  with  an  exquisite 
group  of  two  girls  in  the  centre, 
caressing  a  largo  dog."  This  pic- 
ture is  in  the  I^mvre,  Paris. 

Supper,  The  Last.  See  Last  Suf- 
fer. 

Surgeons,  College  of.  See  Col- 
lege OF  SUROEOXR. 

Surrender  of  Breda.  A  [minting 
by  Diego  Ro<lriguez  de  Silva  y 
Velasnuez  (IftW-ltiTjO),  and  re- 
gardeii  one  of  the  first  historical 
pictures  in  the  world.  In  the 
Gallery'  at  Madrid,  Spain. 


Since  7oa  departed,  we  have  been , 
ing  with  a  kino  of  comprehenslTe  ikip 
and  lump  over  remaining  engagemeaUi 
And  first,  the  evening  after  you  Mt,  cans 
off  the  presentation  of  the  iukstand  hj 
the  ladies  of  Sttrrty  Chapel. 

Jin.  H.  B.  Stimc 

Surrey  Theatre.  A  theatre  in 
Bla(^kfriars  Road,  London,  built 
in  180G  on  the  site  of  a  former 
edifice  burnt,  and  again  built  in 
1806. 

Susannah,  History  of.  A  picture 
by  Albert  Altdorfer  (d.  l&ftJ),  a 
German  painter.  It  bears  date 
ir>'J(),  and  is  now  in  the  gallery  of 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Susi^ense.  A  picture  by  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer  (1803-1873),  the 
celebrated  English  painter  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Sutherland  Gallery.  See  Staf* 
FORD  HorsE. 

Sutro  Tunnel.  A  famous  tunnel 
driven  through  Mount  Davidson 
in  Nevada,  for  the  piir{)ose  of  in- 
tercepting the  Great  Comstock 
IxKle,  at  a  depth  of  2.000  feet 
The  tunnel  is  almost  four  miles 
long,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
$5,000,000.  It  was  named  after 
its  projector,  Mr.  Sutro.  See 
Comstock  Lode. 

Swamp  Angel.  A  huge  piece  of 
ordnance  useil  in  the  attac^k  by 
the  Union  forces  upon  Fort  Wag- 
ner, one  of  the  defen<*es  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.    It  was  so  named 
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from  the  fact  that  it  was  mounted 
upon  a  rampart  whicli  had  been 
erected  uxwn  piles  driven  into 
the  deep  mud  of  the  swampy 
land  surrounding  the  fortifica- 
tion. 

Swan  Theatre.  One  of  the  chief 
London  theatres  in  the  age  of 
Shakespeare. 

Swedes'  Church.  See  Old 
Swedes'  Church. 

Sweetheart  Abbey.  See  New 
Abbey. 

Bweno's  Stone.  A  curious  monu- 
ment oX  antiquity  near  Forres,  in 


Scotland,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Malcolm  11.  or  Mac- 
beth, in  memory  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Danes.  It  is  a  pillar  of 
sandstone,  23  feet  high,  covered 
with  figures. 

4^  "These  figures  are  arranged 
closely  in  five  divUions,  forming,  as  it 
were,  so  many  passages  of  the  stoiy.** 

Muir. 

Symonds  Inn.    Formerly  one  of 
the  inns  of  Chancery  in  London. 

4^  **  A  little,  pale,  wall-eyed,  woe- 
begone inn  liice  a  large  dust-bin  of  two 
compartments  and  a  sifter."    Dickena, 

Synodalni  Dom.     See  Holy  Sy- 
nod, House  of  the. 
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Tabftrdt  The.  An  ancient  inn 
fonnerly  situated  in  Soathwark, 
Londpn,  the  traditional  "hostelrv 
where  Chancer  and  the  other  pil- 
grims met,  and,  with  their  host, 
accorded  about  the  manner  of 
their  journey  to  Canterbury." 
The  buildings  of  Chaucer's  time 
have  disappeared,  but  were  stand- 
ing in  lti02;  the  oldest  noW  remain- 
ing is  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  most  interesting  portion  is  a 
stone-colored  wooden  galleir,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the 
Canterbury  pilgrimage,  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  JBlake.  In- 
•stead  of  the  ancient  sign  of  the 
Tabard,  the  ignorant  landlord 
(says  Aubrey)  put  up  about  the 
year  1676,  the  sign  of  Talbot, 
which  it  now  bears. 

Befell  that  in  ^hat  searan,  on  a  day 
At  Soathwark  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Readle  to  wander  on  ray  pilinlmaye 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courage. 
At  night  was  come  Into  that  hoatelrie 
Well  nine  and  twenty  In  a  companle 
Of  Bundrie  folke.  by  adventure  yfall 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  ther  all. 
That  toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 

Chaiteer. 

The  name  of  Chaucer  is  not  more  iden- 
tlflod  with  the  Tabard  Inn  at  Southwark. 
nor  Scott's  with  the  Tro»achs  and  Loch 
Katrine.  .  .  .  than  that  of  Byron  with  the 
Ducal  Palace.  HiUard, 

Tabernacle,  The.  A  frequent 
designation  for  the  chapels  or 
places  of  worship  of  some  of  the 
religious  sects.  The  original 
building  which  has  given  its 
name  to  succeeding  structures  of 
the  kind  was  built  in  Moorflelds, 
London,  in  1752,  and  was  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wil- 
derness. Whitefield  and  Wesley 
both  preached  in  this  building. 
The  building  known  as  the  Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle,  in  London, 
was  built  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  in 
1861,  and  is  capable  of  seating 
6,500  persons. 

Tabemaole,  The.    An  immense 


wooden  building  in  Salt  Liks 
City,  Utah  Te^tory,  the  etUL 
reliji^ous  edifice  or  temple  of  Uio^ 
mon  worship.     Though  built  of 
wood  it  has  46  sandstone  pfilsn 
upon  which  rests  its  huse  dome- 
shaped   roof.     The   buuding  ii 
oval  in  form,  and  will  acoomoKh 
date  nearly  or  quite  10,000  pe^ 
sons.    It  is  said  to  be  the  laigeit 
building  in  America  with  a  **  Mlf> 
supporting  roof." 

Table  Book.  A  mass  of  rock  tt 
Niagara  Falls,  from  which  the 
finest  front  view  of  the  entire 
falls  is  obtained.  Formerly  this 
rock  overhung  the  water  to  s 
large  extent,  but  in  1850  a  huge 
piece  of  the  ledge,  some  200  feet 
in  length  and  lUO  feet  in  thick- 
ness broke  off  and  fell  into  the 
chasm,  carrying  with  it  an  omni- 
bus which  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing upon  it.  At  present  bnt 
little  of  the  rock  projects  over 
the  water. 

4^  *'  You  may  stand  bv  the  wausr* 
Just  where  it  falls  off,  and  if  your  bead 
does  not  swim  you  may  procured  to  tbs 
brink  of  Table  Roct^  and  look  down 
Into  the  gulf  beneath.  Tfaia  is  all  ftoth 
and  foam  and  spray ;  as  you  stand  hers 
it  looks  aa  if  all  the  wat«*r  of  the  globe 
was  collected  around  this  circle,  and 
pouring  down  here  into  the  cemre  of 
the  earth.  .  .  .  There  the  grand  ^^ 
tacle  has  stood  for  c«nturie«,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,  aa  far  as  we 
know,  without  change.  Fruoi  the  be* 
ginning  it  has  shaken  a«  it  now  does 
the  earth  and  the  air,  and  its  um-arying 
thunder  existed  before  there  were  ho- 
man  ears  to  hear  it.**     Danitl  Web^kr* 


"It  waa  not  until  I  came  oB 
Table  Rock  and  looked  —  Great  Heaves 
—  on  what  a  Call  of  bright  green  water, 
that  it  came  upon  me  in  ita  might  and 
mi\)oHty.  Then  when  I  felt  how  near 
to  my  Creator  I  was  standing,  the  flnt 
effect  and  the  enduring  one — InstaBt 
and  lasting  —  of  the  tremendous  spe^ 
tacle  was  Peace.  Niagara  was  at  ones 
stamped  upon  my  heart,  an  Image  of 
Beauty  to  remain  there  changeless  and 
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Indelible  until  iU  paUee  oease  to  beat 
forever."  Dtckent. 

Clone  to  the  cataract,  exactly  at  the  npot 
flrom  whence  in  fonner  days  the  Ttibie 
Roek  used  to  nroject  fVi>in  the  land  ov«r 
the  boiling  caldron  below,  there  I*  now  a 
•baft  down  which  you  will  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  river.  Anthony  TroUope. 

Tablet  of  Abydos.  1.  An  histor- 
ical monument  givinf;  a  gene- 
alogy of  the  early  Egyptian  kings. 
It  was  discovered  at  Abydos,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  1818.  Now  in  the 
British  Museum,  London. 

2.  A  monument  of  historical 
importance  discovered  in  1865  in 
the  Temple  of  Sethi  I.,  at  Abydus, 
E^pt,  is  conjectured  by  M.  Mai- 
rette  to  be  the  original  of  the  one 
now  in  the  Britisn  Museum.  It 
contains  a  list  of  76  kings  from 
Menes  to  Sethi  I. 

Tablet  of  Sakkdrah.  A  famous 
monument  found  at  Sakkarah, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Cairo, 
Egypt.  This  tablet,  which  has 
been  of  much  use  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  dynasties 
of  Egypt,  has  inscril)ed  upon  it 
the  names  of  58  kings  which  cor- 
respond with  those  In  the  list  of 
Hanetho. 

Tabularium.  An  ancient  ruin  in 
Rome,  of  which  only  a  few  re- 
mains are  now  standing,  once 
the  public  Reconi  Office,  wliere 
the  tabula,  or  engraved  decrees, 
of  the  Roman  Senate  were  pre- 
aerved. 


"  After  his  lecture  was  over  this 
morning,  Mr.  Bunsen  took  us  Into  the 
Tabularium,  and  explained  it  to  us  in 
a  very  interesting  manner.  It  has  been 
f^lly  explored,  only  within  a  few  years, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  grandest  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Komo."* 

George  THcknor. 

Taj  MahaL  A  renowned  monu- 
ment—justly considered  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  — at 
Agra  in  Hindostan.  Its  cost  is 
estimated  at  $16,000,000. 


Beauty.  Bhah  Johan  —  the  *  Bollm '  of 
Moore's  poem  —  erected  it  as  a  manso> 
leum  over  his  queen  Noor  Jehan.  .  .  . 
Few  persons  of  the  thousands  who 
sigh  over  the  pages  of  Lalla  Uookh  are 
aware  that  the  '  Light  of  the  Harem ' 
was  a  real  personage,  and  that  her 
tomb  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  ...  A  building  which  has  no 
counterpart  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the 
East.  .  .  .  The  remains  of  Moorish  art 
in  Spain  auproach  nearest  to  Its  spirit, 
but  are  only  the  scattered  limbs,  the 
torso,  of  which  the  T^J  is  the  perfect 
type.  If  there  were  nothing  else  in 
India,  this  alone  would  repa v  the  Jour- 
ney. ...  It  is  an  octagonal  building 
of  the  purest  white  marble,  little  in* 
ferior  to  that  of  Carrara.    Every  part 

—  even*  the  basement,  the  dome,  and 
the  upper   galleries   of  the  mlnareta 

—  Is  inlaid  with  ornamental  designs  in 
marble  of  different  colors,  princlpallv 
a  pale  brown  and  a  bluish-vlolet  varl- 
cty.  The  building  is  perfect  in  every 
part.  .  .  .  The  dome  of  the  T^  con- 
tains an  echo  more  sweet,  pure,  and 

Prolonged  than  that  in  the  Baptistery  of 
Isa,  which  is  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  Taj  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  poem. 
Did  you  ever  build  a  castle  in  the  air? 
Here  is  one  brought  down  to  earth  and 
fixed  for  the  wonder  of  ages ;  yet  so 
light  it  seems,  so  airy,  and  when  seen 
iix>m  a  distance,  so  like  a  fabric  of  mist 
and  sunbeams,  with  its  great  dome 
soaring  up,  a  silvery  bubble  about  to 
burst  In  the  sun,  that  even  after  you 
have  touched  it,  and  climbed  to  ita 
summit,  you  almost  doubt  Its  reality.** 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Tak  Kesra.  A  well-known  and 
important  ruin  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ctesiphon  in  Mesopota- 
mia. 


"The  distant  view  of  this 
matchless  edifice  satisfied  me  that  its 
fiune  Is  well  deserved.  So  pure,  so 
•  gloriously  perfect,  did  it  appear,  that  I 
almost  feared  to  approach  It  lest '  the 
obarm  should  be  broken.  It  is  a  work 
Inapired  by  lovo  and  consecrated  to 


*'It  was  apparently  originally 
erected  as  a  hunting-box  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert  for  the  use  of  the  Persian 
king,  and  preserves  all  the  features 
we  are  familiar  with  in  Snssanian  pal- 
aces. It  is  wholly  of  brick,  and  con- 
tains in  the  centre  a  tri-apsal  ball, 
once  surmounted  by  a  dome.'* 

Fergueton. 

TanoarviUe.  A  mediaeval  strong- 
hold on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
below  Rouen.  It  was  pillaged  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but 
has  now  reverte<l  to  the  descend- 
ants of  its  original  owners,  the 
Montmorencys. 

TantaUon  Castle.  An  ancient  and 
ruined  baronial  fortress,  of  un- 
known age,    occupying  a   high 
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rock  which  projects  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  near  Berwick  in 
Scotland. 

But  tcMnt  three  miles  the  band  had  rode. 
When  o'er  a  height  they  passed ; 

And,  sadden,  close  before  tnem  showed 
ills  towers,  Tantalkm  vast 

The  train  flrom  out  the  castle  drew ; 
Bat  Uiarmlon  stopped  to  bid  adlea:— 
*'  Thouf  h  something  I  might  plain,"  he 
said, 
*'  or  cold  respect  to  stranger  gaest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 

While  in  TatUallon^M  cowers  1  staid,— 
Part  we  in  friendship  firom  yoar  land.** 

8tr  Walter  Scott. 

Tapestries  [of  the  Vatican].  A 
series  of  ornamental  hangings, 
after  designs  by  Raphael  ^nzio 
(1483-1520),  wrought  at  Arras  in 
Flanders,  first  hung  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  26th 
of  December,  1519.  They  were 
afterwards  carried  off  to  France, 
but  subsequently  restored,  and 
are  now,  it  is  suppased,  hanging 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Vatican.  One 
of  them,  at  least,  has  long  been 
lost.  Besides  the  series  of  tap- 
estries in  the  Sistine,  another  sc- 
ries, twelve  in  number,  of  which 
the  cartoons  are  lost,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  They 
are  known  as  "Arazzi  della 
Scuola  Nuova,*'  the  others  l>eing 
called  *'  Arazzi  della  Scuola  Vec- 
chia." 


"The  tapestries  are  the  only 
work  of  Raphael  which  does  not  seem 
insiKniflc^nt  after  seeing  Michael  An- 
gelo's  ceiUng  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.'* 

Goethft  IVana. 

Tapestry  Weavers,  The.  [Hilan- 
deras.]  A  noted  picture  by  Diego 
Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez 
(15i)i)-l(j()0),  of  which  Mengs  said 
that  it  seemed  to  Xye  painted 
rather  by  the  mind  than  the 
hand.  In  the  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Tappan  Zee.  An  expansion  of 
the  Hudson  River  l)eginning  at 
Dobbs's  Ferry.  It  is  alK)ut  ten 
miles  long  and  from  two  to  five 
miles  in  breadth. 

Ho  was  never  seen  afterwards,  but  may 
be  heard  piyine  his  oars,  as  shove  men- 
tioned. belnR  the  Plying  Putchman  of  the 
Tappan  Sea.  doomed  to  ply  between  Ka- 
kisi  and  Spiting  Devil  until  the  day  of 
Judgment  Washington  Irvmg. 


Tam  HilL  An  eminence  in  fte 
parish  of  Tara,  in  Leintter,  Ir»> 
land,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Irish  kings,  and  from  which  the 
famous  coronation  stone  vai 
broaght  to  Scotland.  See  Siosi 
OF  Scone. 


According  to  Cambreoils,  then 
is  "  in  Mietb,  an  hill,  caUcd  the  HiU  of 
Taragh,  wherein  ia  a  plaine  tvelve 
score  long,  which  was  named  the 
Kerope  his  hall;  where  the  coontiie 
had  their  meetinga  and  folkmotes,MS 
place  that  was  accoonted  the  hl|^  psl* 
aoe  of  the  monarch.  The  Irish  hifto* 
rians  hammer  manie  tales  In  thto  forp, 
of  Fin  Mac  Coile  and  his  champiMS. 
But  doubtlesae  seemeth  to  beaie  ths 
shew  of  an  ancient  and  Ikmons  nMMnh 
ment.** 

The  harp  that  once  through  lira's  biBL 


Tarpeian  Bock.  [Lat.  Tanewi 
monSf  Ital.  Monte  Tarfteia.]  A 
rocky  eminence  or  cliff  on  the 
southern  summit  of  the  Capitolioe 
Hill  in  Rome,  from  which  crimi* 
nals  sentenced  to  death  were  fre- 
quently thrown.  It  was  so  named 
to  commemorate  the  treachery  of 
Tarpeia.  who,  during  the  war  with 
the  Sabines,  in  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history,  longing  for  the 
golden  bracelets  of  the  enemy  and 
allured  by  the  promise  of  receiv- 
ing that  which  they  wore  upon 
their  arms,  opened  the  fortress  to 
the  Sabines,  and  was  rewarded 
by  being  crushed  by  their  shields 
which  they  threw  upon  her  in 
passing. 


__  "  The  Tarpeian  rock  is  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  CapltoUne  fflH. 
The  soil  has  gathered  round  the  bsse 
in  considerable  quantities,  so  that  the 
formidable  impressions  conveyed  by 
Roman  writers  are  not  confirmed  by 
the  sight.  But  a  verj'  respectable  pre- 
cipice may  still  be  seen,  and  a  traitor 
who  should  now  leap  from  the  top 
would  probably  be  as  harmless  ever 
after  as  Clodius  or  Catiline.'*     Millard, 

The  tribune  with  unwilling  steps  with* 

drew. 
While  impious  hands  the  mdo  assault  re* 

new; 
The  brazen  gates  with  thundering  strokei 

resound. 
And  the  Tarpeiem  mountain  rinss  aronad. 

Lmean,  Thoui 

Then  on  to  the  Tarpeian  rock  he  leads 
The  way.  and  to  the  Capitol,  now  d<>clced 
With  gold,  then  mui^h  with  bushes  wild. 
Virgtl^  Trans,  qf  Onaaek. 
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And  when  npon  their  hinges  were  turned 

round 
The  swivels  of  that  consecrated  gate. 
Which  are  of  metal,  massive  and  sonorous, 

BoAred  not  so  load,  nor  so  discordant 
seemed 
.  Tcnrpeia^  wben  was  ta>n  fh>m  it  the  good 
lletellus,  wherefore  meagre  it  remained. 
Ikmte,  Purgaiorio^  Longfellov'i  Tra$u. 

On  the  Tarpetan  roek,  the  citadel 

Of  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the 
earth. 

So  ihr  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoils  en- 
riched 

Of  nations.  MiUon. 

Thou  hast  the  whole  Universe  against 
thee.  No  more  success:  mere  sham-suc- 
cess, for  a  dny  and  days;  rishig  ever  high- 
er, —  towards  iu  Tarpeitm  Rock.    Carlyle. 

On  the  23d  May.  1618,  the  delegates  of 
the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  cast  trom  the 
windows  of  the  royal  castle  of  Prague  two 
CatboUc  members  of  the  Council  of  Re- 
gencj.  They  pretended  it  was  an  old 
custom  of  the  country,  and  that  like  the 
Bomaiis  they  precipitated  traitors  ttoin 
the  top  of  this  Tarpeitm  Rock. 

Henri  Martin, 

—  where  the  steep 
Tatrpekm  f  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
Ihe   pruroontoiy  whence  the  Traitor's 

Leap  • 

Cared  all  ambition.  Byron. 

Taawmi'a  Backet.  See  Secchia 
Rapita. 

I  lilced  the  town  CModena]as  I  drove  in; 
and.  after  sleeping  an  hour  or  two,  I  went 
out  in  search  of  "  Ta$$oni't  Bucket.** 

N.P  Willis. 

Taaao'B  Prison.  A  cell  in  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Anna  in  Ferrara, 
Italy,  pointed  out  as  the  prison 
in  which  the  poet  Tasso  was  con- 
fined by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

And  Tasso  Is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his 

cell! 
And  see  how  deariy  earned  Torquato's 

fame. 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell. 

Byron. 

Tattemall's.  A  celebrated  sport- 
ing rendezvous  and  auction-mart 
for  horses  in  T^ondon,  established 
by  Richard  Tattersall  in  17*56. 
The  betting  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  governed  by  the  betting  at 
Tattersall's. 

On  the  Proposal  fbr  a  OMi-metdl  King : 
gradually  a  liKht  kindled  in  our  Pn»feM- 
ot'm  eyes  and  fltce,  a  beaming,  mantltnK. 
loveliest  light;  through  those  murky  fea- 
tures, a  radiant,  ever-young  A  polio  looked : 
and  he  burst  forth  like  the  neighins  of  all 
ratfena/r«,  —  tesrs  ^tTeamin(;  down  his 
cheeks,  pipe  held  aloft,  foot  clutched  into 
the  air, —loud,  long-continuing,  uncon- 
troUaUe.  CarlyU, 


And  they  look  at  cme  another  with  the 
seriousness  of  men  prepared  to  die  in  their 
opinion, —  the  authentic  seriousness  of 
men  betting  at  Tatter$all*s,  or  about  to  re- 
ceive Judgment  in  Clianccry>         Carlyle, 

Taymouth  Castle.  The  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  near 
Kenmore,  Scotland. 

Tazza  Famese.  [TheFameseCup.1 
A  celebrated  onyx  cup,  a  relic  of 
ancient  art,  highly  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relief.  Now  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Te,  Palazzo  deL  A  noble  palace 
in  Mantua,  Italy. 

4^  "  Qiulio  Romano's  masterpiece." 

J.  A.  Symondt* 

Tebaldeo.  A  portrait  by  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo  (1485-1547).  In 
the  Scarpa  collection  at  La  Motta, 
Italy. 

Tecumseh,  The.  A  noted  iron- 
clad vessel  of  the  United  States 
navy  in  the  Civil  War  in  1861-65. 
She  was  one  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gut's  fieet  in  the  attack  upon 
the  defences  of  Mobile,  Aia.» 
Aug.  5,  18()4.  She  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
torpedo. 

49"  "  The  Tfcwnseh  was  about  300 
yards  ahead  of  the  Brooklyn  when  she 
was  suddenly  uplifted,  and  almost  as 
suddenly  disappeared  beneath  the  wa- 
tera,  carrying  down  with  her  Capt. 
Craven  and  nearly  all  his  officers  and 
crew.  Only  17  of  130  were  saved.  The 
Tecumeeh  bad  struck  a  percussion- 
torpedo,  which  exploded  directly  under 
her  turret,  making  a  fearful  chasm,  into 
which  the  water  rushed  in  such  volume 
that  she  sunk  in  a  few  seconds." 

Lo$9ing. 

Telegraph  Hill.  An  eminence  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  San 
Fi^ncisco,  Cal.,  commanding  a 
fine  view. 

Tell's  Chapel.  1.  A  building  sit- 
uated on  a  ledge  of  rock  on  the 
slope  of  the  Axenfluh,  washed 
by  the  wators  of  the  Lake  of  Uri, 
Switzerland.  It  is  a  small  chapel 
built  in  memory  of  William  Tell 
(b.  thirteenth  century),  and  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  sprang 
out  of  Gessler's  boat,  as  he  was 
being  carried  away  a  prisoner. 
The  cliapel  was  rebuilt  in  1879,  in 
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strict  adherence  to  the  original 
design. 

2.  A  chapel  in  a  village  near 
Altorf,  Switzerland,  built  in  15*22 
on  the  spot  where  the  house  stood 
which  was  occupied  by  William 
Tell. 

T6m6raire.    See  Fiohtino  T£m£- 

RAIKE. 

Tempe.  A  narrow  rocky  gorge  in 
Greece,  about  five  miles  in  length, 
between  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
north  and  Mount  Ossa  on  the 
south,  through  which  flows  the 
river  Peneus.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  vale  is  the  inscription  cyt 
in  the  rock :  "  Lucius  Cassius 
Longinus,  the  Proconsul,  made 
the  road  through  Tempe."  Ac- 
cording to  the  legends  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  this  fissure 
was  cut  through  by  Noi)tune  with 
a  stroke  of  his  triucnt,  thus  open- 
ing a  passage  for  the  waters  im- 
prisoned in  Thessaly,  the  defile 
receiving  from  this  circumstance 
the  name  of  Tempe  (from  Gr. 
T«Mw),  or  The  Cuts. 

From  Tempe't  vale  next  uncient  Peneus 

came, 
That  fertile  vale  immortalized  In  fame ! 

Catullus,  Trans. 

Lapped  in  Tbessalia'M  forest-mantled  hills 
Lies  the  fkir  vale  of  Tempe.     Ovid,  Ti-ans. 

raminK  rrom  Italy  to  (ireecc,  the  tales 
Which  poet^  of  an  elder  time  hnve  feigned 
To  jilorlfy  their  Tempe^brcd  in  me 
Pcflire  or  vii^itinK  that  rarndbe. 
To  TheM.ily  I  came,  and,  llvinK  private, 
],  drty  bv  dav,  (Veqaented  »ilent  groves 
And  solitary  walks. 

Ford.    (Lover's  Melancholy.) 

The  smooth  Peneus  from  his  glassy  flood 
Reflects  piiri>urcal  r(rm»e*«  pleaHant  scene. 
Fair    Trmpe  I  haunt  beloved  of  sylvan 

powers, 
Of  nymplis  and  fauns;  where  in  the  gold- 
en age 
They  played  in  secret  on  the  shady  brink 
With  ancient  Pan.  Atenstde. 

Yet  In  famed  Attica  »uch  lovelv  dales 
Are  rarelv  Hcen ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not.  Byron. 

Temperaments.  See  Foub  Tem- 
peraments. 

Temple,  The.  A  liberty  or  dis- 
trict of  London,  l.ying  Iwjtween 
Fleet  Str«*et  and  tile  Thames,  so 
called  from   the   Knights  Tem- 

£lars.     See  Inker  Temple  and 
NNS  OF  CorRT. 

"There  are  atlU  worse  places 


than  the  Temple  on  a  galtrydw.ftr 
baaklng  In  the  ann  or  reatiuf  Mtf  tai 
the  atuide.''  ZNdmi. 

This  prlTlIeged  spot  CWlilteMn  or 
**  Alsatla  "]  stood  In  the  same  nUdoats 
the  Temple  am  Alaace  did  to  Fxanec  lal 
the  central  powera  of  Europe.  la  tfie 
Temple^  studenta  wereatudyinirtootMCrrs 
the  law;  and  In  Alaatla,  adjoinlnc.  (kblr 
ors  to  avoid  and  violate  It     " '"~ 


Temple,  The.    Nothing  is  now  left 
of  this  old  fortress  and  prison  in 
Paris,  though   much   ox  it  was 
standing  a  century  ago.    There 
were  two  Commauderies  of  tlie 
Knights  Templars  at  Paris  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  which  this 
strong  and  important  feudal  fort- 
ress was  one.    It  was  sranted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  (sabse- 
quently  the  Knights   of   Malta) 
after  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Templars  in  1312.  Louis  XVI., 
with  Marie  Antoinette  his  nueen, 
his  son  the  Dauphin,  his  uaagh- 
ter  and  his  sister,  were  eonfined 
in  the  prisoit  in  the  tower  of  the 
Temple  in  ITIG.    The  tower  was 
Kulwcquently  used  as  a  prison, 
but  was  pulled  down  in  the  early 

gart  of  tiie  present  century.  8& 
idney  Smith,  Toussaint  TOq- 
verture,  and  Pichegru  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  tower. 

Temple.  See  Presentation  nf 
THE  Temple. 

Temple  Bar.  A  noted  historic 
boundary  in  London,  between 
the  east  end  of  the  Strand  and 
the  west  end  of  Fleet  Street,  di- 
viding the  City  of  London  from 
the  linerty  of  Westminster.  The 
original  division  was  by  posts 
and  rails,  a  chain  and'  a  bar 
placed  across  the  street  and 
named  from  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity to  the  Temple.  The  Bar,  or 
house  of  stone,  which  until  lately 
stood  on  this  site,  was  erected  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  had  a 
large  flattened  arch  in  the  centre 
for  the  carriage-way.  and  a  small- 
er arch  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Above  the  centre,  on 
iron  spikes,  were  formerly  placed 
the  heads  and  liml)s  of  persons 
executed  for  treason.  Tiie  last 
of  these  spikes  was  not  removed 
rill  the  present  century.  Mr. 
Rogers,  the   iK>et,  who   died  in 
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1855,  remembered  "one  of  the 
heads  of  the  rebels  upon  a  pole 
at  Temple  Bar.*'  The  gates  were 
originally  shut  at  night  and 
guarded  bv  watchmen,  and  have 
occasionally  been  in  recent  times 
closed  in  cases  of  apprehended 
tumult.  It  was  formerly  the  case 
upon  the  visit  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  city,  to  keep  the  gates  closed 
until  admission  was  formally  de- 
manded, when  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  lord-mayor  sur- 
rehdered  the  city  sword  to  the 
sovereign,  who  re-delivered  it  to 
his  lordsliip.  This  noted  struc- 
ture is  now  taken  down  and  re- 
moved. 

4^*<  With  the  removal  of  Temple 
Bar  an  immensity  of  the  aasociations 
of  the  past  will  be  swept  away.  Almost 
all  the  well-known  authors  of  the  last 
two  ccntnrivs  Imve  somehow  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  it.  Fleet  Street,  Just 
within  its  bounds,  is  still  the  centre 
for  the  offices  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines.*'       Hart, 

**  It  is  my  practice,  when  I  am  in 
want  of  amusement,  to  place  myself  for 
an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  and  examine 
one  by  one  the  looks  of  the  passengers; 
and  I  have  commonly  found  that  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eleven  and  four 
every  sixth  man  is  an  author.*' 

Dr.  Johnton. 

While  we  sunrejred  the  Poets*  Comer, 
I  said  to  him  [Uuldtniith],  "  Fursitsn  et 
nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istls.**  When 
we  got  to  Temvle  Bar  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads  upon  It,  and  slyly 
whliipered,  "  Foraitan  et  nostrum  nomen 
miscebitur  istis."  Dr.Johnwn. 

How  they  exult  In  the  Idea  that  the 
KiuK  himself  dare  not  enter  the  city,  with- 
out first  knocking  at  the  gate  of  Temple 
Bar,  and  avkin;;  perminlon  of  the  Lord 
Biayor;  for  if  ho  did.  heaven  and  earth ! 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  be  the 
consequence.  Irving. 

The  raw  afternoon  is  rawest,  and  the 
dense  fog  is  densest,  and  the  muddy 
streets  are  muddiest,  near  that  leaden- 
headed  old  obstruction,  appropriate  orna- 
ment fbr  the  threshold  of  a  leaden-headed 
old  corporation:  Temple  Bar.        Diekeiu. 

Each  man  an  Asoapart,  of  strength  to  toss 

For  quoits  both  Temple-bar  aud  Charlng- 

cross.  Pope. 

The  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid ; 

With  fliir  honzoiiH  bound : 
This  whole  wide  earth  of  light  and  shade 

Comes  out,  a  perf'Ct  r«>inid. 
High  over  roaring  Temple  Bar, 

And,  84>t  ill  Hoavcn'H  tliird  story, 
I  looli  at  all  thin(!s  as  th«-y  are. 

Bat  throujih  a  kind  of  gloiy. 

Tenny$cm. 


Once  more  I  greet  thee,  TemplU  Bar, 
That  hast  so  often  from  aflsr 

Risen  amid  my  dreams; 
When  avalanche*  round  me  roared. 
Or  where  the  Tagus,  sunlit,  poured 

lu  stately  golden  streams. 

Walter  Thon^urif. 

Temple  Church.  A  church  situ- 
ated in  the  rear  of  Fleet  Street, 
London,  one  of  the  four  circular 
churches  built  in  England  after 
the  Templars'  return  from  the 
Crusades,  containing  many  effi- 

g'es  of  feudal  warriors.  John 
slden  was  buried  in  this  church. 
In  the  Temple  "  Hound,"  as  the 
church  was  called,  lawyers  con- 
ferred with  their  clients. 

Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 

Tliat  ply  i'  the  Temple  under  trees; 

Or  walk  the  Round  with  Knights  o*  the 

Posu. 
About  the  cross-legg'd  knights,  their  hosts. 

Butler. 

Temple  Emanuel.  The  principal 
Jewish  synagogue  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  an  imposing  buildmg, 
in  the  Saracenic  style,  with  a 
magnificent  interior.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  specimen  of  ar- 
chitecture of  its  kind  in  America. 

Temple  Gardens.  An  open  space 
belonging  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
London,  fronting  the  Thames. 
Here  Shake8i>eare  represents  the 
choice  of  the  York  anA  Lancas- 
trian roses  as  emblems  by  the 
partisans  of  the  two  houses. 

Si^olk.    Within  the  Temple  Hall  we 
were  too  loud : 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient  .  .  . 
Plantagmet.    Let  him  that  Is  a  true* 
bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  on  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose 
with  me. 
Bomertet.    L^t  him  that  Is  no  coward, 
nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  mHintain  the  partv  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with 
me.  .  .  . 
Pktntagenet.    Hath  not  thy  rose  a  can- 
ker. Somerset  ? 
Someritet.    Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn, 

Plantagenet?  .  .  . 
Warwick.    This  brawl  to-dav« 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Tanple  Oar- 
dens, 
Shall  hend,  between  the  red  rose  and  the 

white. 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly 
nltfht. 
Bhakeapeare.    Fir»t  Part  qf  Henry  VL 

fltand  in  Temple  Oardens,  and  behold 
London  herself  on  her   proud    stream 
afloat  Bhakttpeart. 
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Temple  of  Aboo-SimbeL  This 
and  a  smaller  temple  near  it  are 
among  the  most  iiiterestiuff  ob- 
jects in  Egypt.  They  were  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  great 
temple  is  remarkable  for  its  mag- 
nificent colossi,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Egypt.  They  are  66  feet  in 
height,  and  represent  Kameses 
the  Great.  The  facade  of  the 
temple  is  about  100  feet  high. 
Wituin  are  eight  Osirides  pre- 
cisely alike,  all  carrying  the  cro- 
zier  and  flagellum.  There  are 
eight  rooms  oi)oning  into  the 
large  hall,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  sculptures  rep- 
resenting the  offerings  to  the 
gods.  In  the  adytum  are  figures 
of  four  gods.  The  warlike  deeds 
of  Rameses  arc  represented  on 
the  walls  as  offerings  to  the  gods. 
See  Lady  of  Aho^hek. 


"  Nothinf^  more  interentlng  than 
these  temple*  i8  to  be  fuund  beyond 
the  limitA  of  Thebes.  .  .  .  The  faces  of* 
Rameses  out«ide  (precisely  alike)  arc 
placid  and  cheerful,  —  full  of  moral 
grace;  but  the  ei>(ht  Osirides  within 
(precisely  alike,  too)  are  more.  They 
arc  full  of  soul."  JIihh  Murtineau. 

This  Is  the  shrine  of  Silence,  sunk  and 

hewn 
Beep  in  the  solid  rock :  its  pillars  rise 
From  floor  to  roof,  like  giants,  with  fixed 

eyes,. 
And  palms  crossed  on  their  breasts ;  e'en 

at  mid-noon 
A  dim  li((ht  fails  around,  as  though  the 

moon 
Were   peering  at  the  temple  from  the 

skies.  J.  B.  Norton, 

The  mighty  shapes  that  guard  the  solemn 

pile, 
T'nburied,  after  ages,  from  the  tomb 
Heaped  on  them  by  the  blast  of  the  si- 
moom. 
Sit  at  the  portal,  gazing,  night  and  day. 
O'er  the  lone  desert.  Mrrtcliinp  f%r  away, 
And  on  the  eternal  flood  of  Father  Nile. 

J.  B.  yorton. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina. A  temple  erected  by  the 
Senate  to  the  memory  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  his  wife  Faustina, 
in  the .  Forum  at  Borne.  It  is 
now  in  ruins. 

Temple  of  Apollo  [at  Delphi].  The 
site  of  this  strm'tiire  is  now  re- 
garded as  definitely  determined, 
urom  the  discovery  of  what  are 
thought  to  be,  in  all  probability, 
the  foundations  of  tlie  temple. 


The  temple  of  Apollo  was  leek- 
oned  one  of  the  largest  and  mart 
beautiful  in  Greece;  having  bMn 
burnt  in  518  B.G,  it  was  rebnUt 
by  the  Alcmieonidse.  The  "Ion" 
of  Euripides  contains  an  interest- 
ing record  of  the  ornaments  with 
which  it  was  decorated.  Here 
was  the  oracular  chasm  with  the 
issuing  vapor,  which  moved  the 
destiny  of  empires ;  here,  too,  was 
the  elliptical  stone  looked  npoa 
as  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Temple  of  Apollo.  A  striking  and 
picturesque  ruin  at  Tivoli,  in  the 
neighbornood  of  Rome. 

Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurint.  One 
of  the  finest  and  best-preserved 
temples  in  Greece,  built.  In  ft 
place  which  was  called  Bassse,  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  by  Ictinus,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  Par- 
thenon. It  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Epicitrivs  (the  Helper)  in 
gratitude  for  the  relief  anorded 
by  Apollo  during  a  plague.  Pan- 
sanias  speaks  of  the  harmony  of 
construction,  and  beauty  of  the 
stone,  of  this  temple  as  suri^&^sing 
all  works  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Peloi)onnesus. 


'*  Such  Is  the  seclosion  in  which 
the  Temple  of  Bassse  stands,  that  for 
many  ages  its  very  existence  was  either 
unknown  or  forgotten.  like  the  tem- 
ples at  Pesstum  in  this  respect,  it  was 
nok  till  after  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  this,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  perfect  of  all  the  remains 
of  Greek  architecture  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  discovered  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  when  visited  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before  bv  PauKinias." 

C\  Wordnrorth, 

Temple  of  Belus.    See  Bibs  Kdc- 

KOOD. 

Temple  of  Bubastis.  This  mag- 
niftcent  temple  at  the  town  of  the 
same  name  m  Egypt  is  not  now 
standing.  It  was  built  of  the 
fiue.st  rc;d  granite.  The  name  Bu- 
bastis is  deriveil  from  the  goddess 
Pasht,  to  whom  this  temple  was 
dedicated.  Herodotus  describes 
the  temple  as  forming  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  bv  water  (two  canals 
from  the  Nile)  on  all  sides  except 
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the  one  by  which  von  enter,  and 
as  being  situated  in  a  lo«v  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  iroin 
which  you  could  look  down  upon 
it:  the  town  having  been  raised, 
while  the  temple  retained  its  ori- 
ginal level. 


K 


Other  templei  may  be  grander, 
an<i  may  have  cost  more  in  the  building, 
but  there  i«  none  so  pleaaant  to  the  eye 
as  thia  of  Bubastis.**  Jlerodotu: 

Temple  of  Castor  iind  Pollux.  An 
ancient  temple  in  Rome,  of  which 
three  columns  only  are  now 
standing.  This  ruin  has  also 
been  designated  by  various  other 
names. 

Temple  of  Denderah.  This  tem- 
ple of  the  Nile,  though  not  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  is  interesting 
and  imposing.  It  was  built  by 
the  C.'Bsars,  and  bears  the  names 
of  Tiberius  (in  whose  reign  the 
inscription  was  made),  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  It  also  bears 
upon  its  walls  portraits  of  Cleo- 
natra  and  her  son  Neo-Csesar.  It 
Is  in  better  preservation  than  most 
of  the  Eg>'ptian  ruins. 


•'The  building  of  the  temple 
of  Denderah  wa«  begun  in  the  reign  of 
the  eleventh  Ptuleroy,  and  completed 
in  that  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius;  but 
the  sculptures  ana  decorations  were 
not  finished  till  the  time  of  Nero." 

Murray's  Handbook. 


•'  Of  the  temple  of  Dendara  I 
will  say  nothing.  The  oldest  naroos  it 
bears  are  those  of  Cleopatra  and  hf  r 
•on  CsBwarion ;  and  it  has  not  therefore 
the  interest  of  antiquity;  while  its 
beauty  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
the  Isna  temple.  At  Dendara,  as  at 
Isna,  the  Pusha  has  caused  the  buildintr 
to  be  cleaned  out ;  for  which  the  world 
is  obliged  to  him :  and  it  would  have 
been  more  so,  if  he  had  not  run  a  mud- 
brick  wall  directly  up  against  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front ;  so  that  no  complete 
view  of  the  portico  can  be  had  from 
any  point."  Minn  Jfurtineau. 

What  yond«r  rlws  ?  TIs  TentyraU  fane. 

That  standi*  like  some  dark  clant,  on  the 
plain; 

Rival  of  Ksmak,  Edfou,  stem  and  lone. 

It  looks  to  Heaven,  Its  founder.  (IhIp,  un- 
known. Nicholat  Jdichell. 

Or,  lodged  by  an  Arab  guide,  ventured  to 

render  a 
Genaral  view  of  the  rains  at  Denderah. 


Temple  of  Diana.  An  interest- 
ing Roman  temple  at  Nimes, 
France. 

t^  **  Throughoat  this  building  the 
details  of  the  architecture  are  unsur* 
passed  for  variety  and  elegance  by  any 
thing  found  in  the  metropolis,  and  are 
here  applied  with  a  fh>eaom  and  ele- 
gance bespeaking  the  presence  of  a 
Grecian  mind,  even  in  this  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  empire.**  Fergu»§on. 

Temple  of  Ephesus.  A  famous 
temple  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  in 
ancient  Ephesus,  Asia  Minor. 
The  original  temple,  erected  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  was  in- 
tentionally burned  by  Herostra- 
tus,  with  a  view  to  gaining  noto- 
riety, on  the  same  day  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
B.C.  \V5k\,  The  new  tem]>le,  which 
occupied  more  than  two  centu- 
ries in  building,  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  gorgeous  of  all 
those  erected  by  the  (Jreeks,  an<i 
was  regarded  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Scanty  remains  of  , 
it  still  exist. 


**  According  to  Pindanis,  the  first 
temple  of  Ephesus  was  built  by  the 
Amazons  at  the  time  when  they  made 
war  upon  Theseus.  Strabo  attributes  it 
to  the  architect  Ctesiphon.  After  Eros- 
tratus  burnt  it  in  356  B.C.,  says  Strabo, 
the  gifts  brought  from  all  parts,  the 
donations  of  pious  women,  the  presents 
of  the  colonics,  and  the  valuable  arti- 
cles deposited  by  the  kings  in  the  an- 
cient sanctuary,  enabled  the  people  to 
0  rebuild  the  temple  on  a  still  more  mag- 
nificent scale.  All  Asia  Joined  in  the 
undertaking,  and  the  structure  took  no 
less  than  2*20  years  to  raise.  It  was 
placed  on  a  marshy  soil  to  insure  it 
against  earthquakes,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  sufilciontly  strong  foundations 
for  such  a  considerable  mass,  a  bed  of 
ground  carbon  was  laid  down,  and  a  bed 
of  wool  above  that.  The  entire  temple 
was  425  feet  long  and  220  feet  wide. 
...  In  the  thirteenth  century  A.D., 
the  Persians  first,  and  afterwards  the 
Scythians,  pillaged  and  burnt  the  tem- 
ple of  Ephesus.  What  of  destruction 
was  left  unaccomplished  by  these  was 
completed  by  the  Goths  and  Mahomet 
the  Great."  Le/evre,  Tr,  Donald, 

9^  "Strange  to  say,  till  very  re- 
cently even  its  situation  was  unknown; 
and  even  now  that  it  has  been  revealed 
by  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Wood,  scarcely  enough  remains  to  ena- 
ble him  to  restore  tne  plan  with  any 


Uon  uf  nnluriu,  iind  might,  one  wauM 
h«ie  thuughi,  h»»e  priMtnTiMj  conildiT- 
■bhj  portion*  of  It  flam  the  anuller." 

Tempio  ot  ToTtMom  Virills.  A 
v«ty  ancient  building  In  Rome, 
■UpposRil  to  ilate  Imck  to  tlie 
tiui'H  of  thH  lU-public,  n'bich  has 
nudurBone  niany  rentoiationa, 
aud  18  now  a  ChtistiaD  cLurch. 

Temple  of  Olory.     A  celebrated 

Iilctiiro  bv  Anton  Rafnul  Mtines 
i?JH-177ii).  In  Madrid,  Spain. 
Temple  of  Oreenan.  A  elngular 
pile  ol  rulneil  biiildinni  of  very 
great  antlijuitv,  near  l)erry,  Ire- 
land. B.v  aouKi  it  U  tliought  to 
have  bm-n  a  temple  for  sun- 
worehlp,  l>y  othen  a  royal  real- 


fuunil  lo  twBliulMiiiKaHi'lriicU'dwIiIi 
«TeT>  allviitlan  tu  iniuontc  rvfuiiirlly. 
In  (be  ctiiin  m  Uic  rrniiUiH  of  tbe 
■Itnr,  or  plice  uf  Hcritlcc.  The  MoncB 
of  wtiicli  IIh-  buiMlriK  I*  Itomujil  mre  of 


Ikin  la  wdndirrul 


Tample  of  I»1b  [nt  Pldlat).  This 
is  the  ]innL'i[>al  tem|>le  at  PhlliE, 
and  of  great  interest.  It  was 
built  by  the  PtoU-inles,  though 
many  of  the  sculpture 
time   at   t)ic  Boiiian  Emperors. 

It  contains  among  i ' 

jei^ts  of  interest  ten 


ivaciely  of  brilliant 


and  lieautlfnl  eoloni.  alt  of  wliieh 
are  not  merely  omaineutal,  but 
also  emlileinatic. 

XT-  "  Ho  U>n1il<:   nrchltrcl   In   hli 
wll.ie.t  moment*  vvi-r  uliiy.-.l  -u  freely 

any  lliiU(  to  buutlflilly  idciarcafuis  u  i 


.  _ll  the  rvripty  _. 

or  the  Egyptlu  style ;  ud ul?bd 
tolerably  entire,  mnd  re>Bl«  nnck  <t 
lU  color,  there  I*  no  bulldliw  oa  1 
Thebn  IhU  glTn  »  hvunble  •■  k*- 
prcHloD  of  EBvptlui  *H  u  Ihla.  k  ll 
trut,  It  I*  hr  leu  ■ublime  tban  mOT, 

twiutlful.^'  /Vf^UtM. 

Temple  of  Inta.  A  Tast  and  cf  le- 
brate<l  temple  at  Isna,  on  tlie  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egrjit, 
not  far  from  ThsbeB. 


about  Bwpl.  If  II  *tre  MdMl,  1 
prtMlon".  of  ll;  hu7"ll..'   only  "lie  u( 

CluunpoUion.  The  portli-u  b«ir«  Hit 
nomea  of  the  CuMn;  anil,  buvcvR 
griiitly  tlie  wucM  ia  obliRi'd  In  then  frw 
ert'Ctlnit  ii  wry  maj.'-ilc  and  .kjaiit 
lemplr,  wa  are  nut  sidiil  by  II  Id  am 
rneBrcbea  Into  Itae  afllilr*  uf  tbe  oM 
Bitypllana.  ...  If  I  ircre  to  enlarn 
on  liny  Ihlni;  In  rTKsnl  lu  thli  Irmpli, 
It  would  hv  ilw  nmnuDi  uf  Inauiiinldaa. 
But  Ilia  liHlvacrlluble,— uurviDiinber. 

the  aput.    I  turn  alrrsdy  aalil  all  (bit 

InaEiiuKi-cnii  Hiy  oo  tbia  point;  aod  I 

temple  of  Janui.  A  temple  in 
antlent  Rome  dedicated  to  .Tanui, 
one  ol  the  early  Rinnan  deities, 
which  was  o[iene<l  at   the  i-oin- 

continiied  open  nliile  the  irar 
lasted.  Tlie  tradition  \a  that  It 
was  only  closed  three  titnes  in 
a  pirrlod  of  TOO  years,  one  of 
thrKte  times  belnR  at  the  birth  i^ 
Christ  in  the  reign  of  Augtistuj 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Datialia.  A 
temple  of  Jupiter,  tlic  remains  of 
nhiuh  are  ntii)  in  existence,  on 
the  Buniniit  of  Mount  AUmno,  or 
Monte  Cavo,  near  Rome,  Italy. 

Temple  of  Jnplter  Stator.  Three 
well-known  lH>aiitiriil  <viUnnli« 
near  the  base  ot  the  Palatine  Mill. 
Rome,  are  usually  supiMWed  to  be 
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the  remains  of  this  temple;  but 
they  have  been  the  nubject  of 
much  antiquarian  dispute. 

Temple  of  Kalabsheh.    This  tem- 

£le  was  the  largest  in  Nubia,  and 
I  a  magnificent  ruin.  It  was 
built  bv  the  Csesars,  of  stones 
which  had  belonged  to  an  older 
edifice.  Its  interest  lies  mainly 
in  its  vastness»  and  the  remark- 
able preservation  of  its  coloring. 

Temple  of  Kamak.  One  of  the 
most  imix)sing  and  best-preserved 
temples  in  Eg^'pt*  It  stands  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  aniid 
the  ruins  of  Thebes.  It  occupies 
an  are^  of  nine  acres,  which  is 
covered  with  gigantic  columns, 
courts,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes. 

4^  **  The  palace  tomnle  at  Kuriiak 
—  perhaps  the  noblest  elVurt  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence  ever  produced 
by  the  hand  of  nian.  Its  principal  di- 
mensions are  1,2U0  feet  in  length  by 
about  360  in  width ;  and  it  covers,  there- 
fore, about  430,000  nquuro  feet,  or  near- 
ly twice  the  area  of  ^^l.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  more  than  four  times  that  of  any 
mediKvui  cuthodrul  existing.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  fair  way  of  estimating 
its  dimensions;  for  our  churches  are 
buildings  entirelv  under  one  roof,  but 
at  Kuniak  a  considerable  i>ortion  of  the 
area  was  uncovered  bv  any  buildings, 
•o  that  no  such  comparison  is  Just.  The 
great  hypostyle  hall,  however,  is  in- 
tcmallv  a40  feet  by  170,  and  with  iu 
two  pllons,  It  covers  more  than  88,0(H) 
square  feet,  a  greater  area  than  the 
cathe<1ral  of  Cologne,  the  largest  of  all 
our  Northern  cathedrals ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  this  is  onlv  a  part  of  the 
great  whole,  we  may  fairly  assert  that 
the  entire  structure  is  among  the  lar- 
gest, as  it  undoubtedly  is  one  of  tlie 
most  beautiful,  buildings  in  the  world." 

Fergutinon^ 

4^  "The  earliest  name  found  on 
any  of  the  buildings  of  the  Great  Tem- 
ple Is  that  of  Osirtasen  I.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  Alexander  II.*' 

Murray*8  Handbook. 

Who  would  not  feel  and  satisfy  this  want, 

Watching,  as  1.  in   Kat-nak't  ruofless 

hsih, 

Subnuvolar  lights  of    evening    sharply 

slant 

Through  ptIUred  mattes  and  on  wnsted 

wall^  :  Lurd  Houghton. 

Here  let  me  »it  in  Kamak't  tiorgeous  hall. 

Finn  AS  «  hen  reared  each  masMV  pi-  tared 

wall.  NichiAai  Jiiehell. 

Temple  of  Luxor.    A  palacc-tcm- 


ple  in  Egypt,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nile,  built  by  Aniuiioph  III. 
and  Rameses  II.,  forming  a  part 
of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Though 
inferior  in  size  to  Karnak,  it  is 
reckoned  su|)erior  in  point  of 
architecture.  Two  monolithic 
obelisks  of  granite  formerly 
stood  in  front  of  Luxor,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  in  Paris. 

Those  unexampled  templet  sempitem  — 
Luxor  and  Kamak.  twain,  yet  linked  in 

one 
By  avenue  of  sphlnxea,  multiplied. 
To  endless  view.  J.  EUit. 

Temple  of  Mars  ITltor.  [Mars  the 
Revenger.]  An  ancient  Roman 
temple,  of  which  only  a  few  beau- 
tiful pillars  now  remain. 

Temple  of  Minerva  [at  .£gina.] 
One  of  the  oldest  temples  in 
Greece,  formerly  thought  to  have 
been  a  tt»mnle  of  Zeus  Panhelle- 
nius,  prol)al>ly  built  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
Some  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
pediment  are  now  prescr\'cd  at 
Munich,  Bavaria.  Of  these  there 
are  casts  in  the  British  Museum. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.  An 
inten^sting  ruin  iu  Rome.  It  is 
now  thought  to  he  misnamed. 

4^  **  It    [this    temple]    commonly 

S>es  by  the  name  of  the  Temple  of 
inerva  Medica,  though  this  is  cer« 
tainly  a  mlMiomer.  Recently  it  haa 
become  the  fashion  to  assume  that  this 
was  the  hall  of  some  bath ;  no  building 
of  that  class,  however,  was  known  to 
exist  in  that  neighborhood.  ...  It  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  empire,  if,  indtK'd,  it  be  not  a 
Christian  building,  which  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  believe  it  is.  .  .  . 
Taking  it  altogether,  the  building  is 
certainly,  both  as  concerns  construc- 
tion and  proportion,  by  far  the  most 
scientillc  of  all  those  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  in  these  respi-cts  as  fur  superior  to 
the  Pantheon,  as  it  is  inferior  to  that 
temple  in  size.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  are 
not  attempted  hert> ;  so  much  so.  in- 
deed,  that  I  cannot  help  believing  it  is 
much  more  modern  than  is  generally 
supposed."  Ftrgu$»on, 

Temple  of  Neptune.  A  famous 
ruined  temple  at  Papstum  in 
Southern  Italy,  regarded  as  the 
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finest  specimen  of  Oreeic  archi- 
tecture outside  of  Atliens. 


**  Of  the  three  temples  of  Para- 
tom,  the  bent  preserved  ranks  among 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  antiquity, 
and  is  situated  between  the  two  oUiers. 
Neptune  was  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
deoicated.  Its  fluted  columns,  of  which 
there  are  six  on  the  facade  and  four- 
teen on  the  sides,  rest  upon  three 
broad  steps  of  most  harmonious  pro- 
portions.  Between  the  columns  tbe 
space  is  little  more  than  the  diameter 
or  the  pillars.  This  makes  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  among  them  very  strik- 
ing.'* Le/evrtt  Tr.  Donald, 


'  Study  of  these  buildings,  so 
sublime  in  their  massiveness,  so  noble 
in  the  parsimony  of  their  decoration, 
BO  dignifled  in  their  employment  of  the 
simplest  means  for  the  attainment  of 
an  indestructible  eflToct  of  harmony, 
heightens  our  admiration  for  the  Attic 
genlud  which  found  in  this  grand  man- 
ner uf  the  cldor  Doric  architects  re- 
sources as  yet  undeveloped." 

J.  A.  Symondi. 

Yet  there,  a  lovely  dream. 
There  tirecian  tompleH  Kh>am, 
IVhose  r«)rm  and  iiu'llowcd  tone 
Rival  the  rurihenun. 

Temple  of  Fhthah.  A  famous 
torn  [lie  at  Garf  Hosevn,  a  large 
villa<;('  in  Nubia,  on  the  banl^s  of 
the  Nile. 

t^M^  *•  It  may  be  rememb<?red  that 
this  was  the  dflty  [Phihrih]  to  whom, 
according  to  tradition,  the  HrMt  temple 
was  raioed  in  Egypt;  when  Mcncs, 
havini;  redeemed  the  site  of  Memphis 
from  the  waters,  began  the  city  there, 
and  built  the  great  temple  of  Phthuh, 
renowned  for  so  many  years  after- 
wards. Memphis  and  this  C^arf  IIo- 
soyn  fonneriy  bore  the  same  name, 
derived  from  their  deity,  viz.,  Phthahei 
or  Thyphthah.  Ills  temple  has  been 
found  by  some  travellers  as  impoM- 
ing  ai)  any  on  the  Nile.  It  has  been 
compared  even  with  Aboo-Simbil.  .  .  . 
We  saw  nothing  ruder  th.in  this  tem- 
ple, which  yet  is  grand  in  itfi  way." 

Mi»H  Jfartineau, 

Temple  of  Saturn.  An  old  Ro- 
man temple,  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments, in  the  sliajx*  of  eight  Ionic 
columns,  still  remain  in  the  Fo- 
rum at  Kome. 

Temple  of  Sunium.  A  ruined 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  tutelary 
godde.«^s  of  Attica,  at  Siiniuni, 
now  Cape  Colonna,  the  most 
suutlieru  point  of  Attica,  is  mag- 


nificently sitnated  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  promontoiy,  269  feet 
aI)ove  the  JE^fe&n  Sea,  and  com* 
mands  an  extensive  view.  It 
was  built  of  white  marble.  Six- 
teen columns  are  now  standing. 

4^ "The  marble  columns  of  tbe 
ruins  of  Sunlum's  temple  on  Cape  Co- 
lonna  stood  forth  with  a  shining  white- 
ness in  the  warm  sunshine.  8ea-birdi 
fluttered  aroiuid  on  tbe  gray  desert 
coast.**  B.  V.  Andnnn. 


_  ''In  all  Attica.  If  we  except 
Athens  itself  and  Marathon,  there  it 
no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape 
Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist, 
sixteen  columns  are  an  Inexhaastible 
source  of  observation  and  design;  to 
the  philosopher,  the  supposed  scene  of 
some  of  Plato's  conversations  will  not 
be  unwelcome;  and  the  traveller  will 
he  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pect over  *  IhUs  that  crown  the  JSgfan 
deep : '  but,  for  un  Englishman,  Co- 
lonna has  yet  an  additional  interest,  a* 
the  actual  spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck. 
Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten,  in  the 
recollection  of  F'alconer  and  Campbell : 

'Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lunna's 

steep. 
The  seamnn's  ciy  was  heard  along  the 

deep.' 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen 
at  sea  from  a  great  distance.** 

Syron* 

Save  where  Tritonln's  airy  shrine  a*tnni5 
Culonna's  clitr.and  gleams  along  the  ware. 

Bsrrm. 

Temple  of  the  Iiatter  Day  Saints. 
See  MoKMON  Templk, 

Temple  of  the  Sibyl.  A  famous 
temple,  of  the  Corinthian  Onler, 
at  Tivoli.  near  Rome.  "  which 
has  probably  sat  for  its  likeness 
more  often  than  any  imildinp:  on 
earth."  It  is  now  a  ruin  crown- 
ing a  cliff,  with  ten  of  its  ori^nal 

'    eighteen  columns  still  stamlinsr. 

4S-  ••  The  building,  when  perfect, 
placed  anywhere  would  liave  been  an 
elegant  structure,  and  its  remains  have 
formed  a  most  satisfactory,  ruin;  but 
no  fabric  of  man  ever  owed  morv  to  its 
situation.  .  .  .  The  relation  between 
the  temnle  and  the  rock  is  like  that  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  shaft :  each 
seems  to  ret^ulre  the  other  as  its  com- 
plement. Nature  and  art  never  worked 
together  more  harmoniouetly.  and  to 
call  the  combination  merely  pictur- 
esque is  to  do  It  i Injustice.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture which  requires  nothing  to  be  added 
to  or  taken  from  it  to  make  it  perfecu** 

mUard, 
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Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  ruined 
temple  at  Ba'albek,  in  Syria,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  the  existing 
remains  in  that  country-i  It  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  building 
at  present  remaining  is  the  Great 
Gateway,  42  feet  in  height  by  20 
feet  in  width.  What  was  left  of 
this  temple  was  much  injured  bv 
the  earthquake  of  1759,  which 
threw  down  many  of  the  col- 
umns. [Also  called  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  and  Temple  of  Apollo.] 

Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  ruined 
temple  in  Palmyra,  Northern  Pal- 
estine, and  one  of  the  finest  ruins 
in  Syria.  About  100  columns  are 
still  standing. 

Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory. 
A  small  but  very  beautiful  tem- 
ple at  Athens,  Greece,  *'  onlv  27 
feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and,  from 
the  lowest  step  to  the  top  of  the 

Sediment,  not  more  than  2^)  feet 
igh."    This  temple  of  Niicii  airrepo? 

had  entirely  disap])eared  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  in  1835  its  frag- 
ments were  discovered  and  skil- 
fully restored  to  their  original 
places.  It  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  works  of  Pericles,  and 
is  thought  to  have  been  built  by 
Cimon« 


surrounded  by  a  row  of  marble 
columns  nineteen  in  number.  In 
place  of  the  entablature,  which 
nas  fallen,  a  roof  of  red  tiles  is 
laid  directly  upon  the  capitals  of 
the  columns. 


"The  little  temple  [of  Xike 

ApUro9,  or  Wingless  Victory]  Is  a 
Jewel  of  a  structure,  not  half  so  large 
as  that  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  and  consists 
only  of  a  ccUa  with  four  Ionic  col- 
umns at  each  end.  Nevertheless  it 
lightens  wonderfully  the  heavy  masses 
of  masonry  against  which  it  stands.*' 

Bayard  Tayhr. 

Temple  of  Vespasian.  An  old 
Roman  temple,  of  which  a  few 
fragments,  in  the  shape  of  three 
beautiful  columns,  are  still  stand- 
ing in  the  Forum.  This  ruin  was 
formerly  called  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans. 

Temple  of  Vesta.  A  celebrated 
Roman  temple,  of  a  circular  form, 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  near  where  the  Cloa(!a 
Maxima  empties  into  the  river. 
By  some  antiquaries  this  temple 
is  thought  to  lie  misnamed.    It  is 


**  It  is  a  pretty  toy  of  a  build- 
ing; too  small  —  to  borrow  an  expres. 
slon  of  Horace  Walpole's — to  live  in, 
and  too  large  to  hang  at  one's  watch- 
chain.  Its  form  and  features  are  mul- 
tiplied in  an  immense  progenv  of  bronze 
models  and  inkstands  to  which  it  has 
given  birth."  Uillard. 


._  "The  picture  of  this  perfect 
temple  and  the  beautiful  purpose  of  ita 
consecration  have  always  been  promi- 
nent in  my  imaginary  Rome.  It  is 
worthy  of  its  association  —  an  exqui- 
site round  temple,  with  its  simple  circle 
of  columns  from  the  base  to  the  roof,  a 
faultless  thing  in  proportion,  and  as 
light  and  floating  to  the  eye  as  if  the 
wind  might  lift  it.  It  uceaed  not  the 
heavenly  moonlight  that  broke  across 
its  columns  to  make  it  a  very  shrine  of 
fancy."  2/.  P.  WiUis, 

Temptation  of  Christ.    A  picture 
.  by  Ary  SchefFer  (1795-1858). 

Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  1. 
A  picture  by  Joachim  Patenier 
(d.  1548?),  the  Flemish  painter, 
and  one  of  his  masterpieces.  It 
is  now  at  Madrid,  and  there  is 
also  a  cony  of  it  in  the  Museum  of 
Berlin,  Prussia. 

2.  A  picture  by  David  Teniers 
the  Younger  (1610-1604).  In  the 
Museum  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Ten  Thousand  Saints.  See  Mar- 
tyrdom OF  THE  TE2f  Thousand 
Saints. 

Tenebrarlo.  A  famous  and  beau- 
tiful candlestick  of  bronze,  mod- 
elled after  Solomon's  Temple,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,  Spain. 
It  was  executed  by  Bartolomd 
Morel,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II. 

Tennessee,  The.  A  noted  Con- 
federate  iron-clad  ram,  taken  in 
the  harbor  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug. 
5,  18G4,  by  Admiral  Farragufs 
fleet. 

99"  **  Admiral  Farragut  believed 
the  fierce  combat  was  ended;  for,  as 
darkness  closed  in,  the  forts  were  Mi- 
lent,  lie  was  mistaken.  Ju^t  before 
nine  o'clock  the  TrnnenHfe  came  down 
under  a  fall  bead  of  steam,  and  made 
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directly  for  the  Bafi/Mt. .  All  the  na- 
tional veMels  were  immediately  sig- 
nailed  to  close  in  upon  and  destroy  the 
monster.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  for 
It  appeared  absolutely  invulnerable  for 
several  hours.  The  Jiononoahela  first 
strucli  it  a  blow  square  in  the  side,  and 
fired  an  eleven-inen  shot  upon  it  with 
very  little  effect.  The  Lancaster ^  run- 
ning at  full  speed,  struck  the  *  ram,'  and 
crushed  in  ner  own  stem.  Now  the 
Hartford  tried  her  powers  upon  the 
■ea-glont.    8he  gave  the   TenneMte  a 

? [lancing  blow  and  a  broadside  of  ten- 
tich  shells  at  a  few  feet  distance.  .  .  . 
Thus  beset  and  badly  crippled,  the 
TtnnenMee  struck  her  colors,  and  be- 
cams  Farragut's  prisoner  after  fishting 
all  night  and  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Uor  commander  was  badly 
wound^,  and  six  of  her  crew  were 
killed."  LoMting. 

Tenterden  Steeple.  A  church  in 
Tcnterden,  Keut,  England,  which 
has  ai^qiiired  notoriety  from  a 
supposed  connection  iKJtween  it 
and  the  fonnation  of  the  danger- 
ous shoal  known  as  the  Goodwin 
Sands;  tlio  tradition  l>eing  that 
tlio  money  which  sliould  have 
been  used  to  maintain  the  sea- 
wall was  diverted  to  the  building 
of  the  church. 

Sdr  "  Mr.  Moore  was  once  sent  in 
comniiikMiun  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try 
out  (if  it  might  bo)  what  w«»  ine  cause 
of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that 
stopped  up  gjindwich  haven.  Thilher 
coinoth  Mr.  Moore,  and  calleth  the 
country  afore  him;  such  as  were 
thought  to  \Hi  men  of  experience,  and 
men  that  could,  of  likehhood,  best  cer- 
tify him  of  that  matter,  concerning  the 
Btoppini;  of  Sandwich  haven.  Among 
otiiern,  came  in  before  him  an  old  man, 
with  a  white  hea«l ;  and  one  that  was 
thought  to  be  little  less  than  an  hundred 
ycari*  old.  When  Mr.  Moore  saw  this 
aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
hear  him  say  hix  mind  in  tins  matter; 
for,  being  so  old  a  man,  it  w.is  likely 
that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that 
pro>»fnc<»  and  company.  Bo  Mr.  Moore 
called  this  old  man  unto  him,  and  said, 
•  Father,*  »ald  he,  *  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
what  Ih  the  cause  of  this  arising  of  the 
sandn  and  shelves  here  about  this  ha- 
ven; th<>  which  stop  it  up  that  no  ships 
can  arrive  here;  ye  are  tne  eldest  man 
that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company; 
so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of 
it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  in  it; 
or,  at  leastwise,  more  than  any  other 
man  asRembled.'  —  *  Yea,  forsooth,  good 
master,'  quoth  this  old  man, '  for  1  am 


well  nigh  an  hundred  years  old;  nd 
DO  man  here  in  this  oompany  any  tUsi 
near  tinto  mine  ngt.' — *  Well,  then? 
quoth  Mr.  Moore,  *bow  say  yun in  tUi 
matter?  what  think  ye  to  m  the  caaie 
of  theae  shelvea  and  flats  that  atop  op 
Sandwich  haven  ?' —  *  Forsooth,  say  ye,* 
quoth  he,  *  I  am  an  old  man ;  1  tUnk 
tnat  Tenterden  Steeple  ia  the  cause  of 
Ckx>dwin  Sands ;  for  I  am  an  old  mso,' 
quoth  he ;  *  and  I  may  remember  the 
building  of  Tenterden  Steeple,  and  I 
maj^member  when  there  was  no  stee- 
ple at  all  there ;  and  before  that  Tenter- 
den Steeple  was  in  building,  there  wss 
no  manner  of  sp^ikins  of  any  flats  or 
sands  that  stopped  the  haven;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  that  Tenterden  Slee- 

Sic  is  the  cause  of  the  deatroying  and 
ecay  of  Sandwich  liaven.*  And  evrn 
ao  to  my  purpose  is  preaching  of  Ghod's 
word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenter- 
den Steeple  was  the  cause  that  Sand- 
wich haven  is  decayed." 

Binhop  Latimer t  Strmont. 

Thus,  however,  it  was  that  T^ntndm 
Sterple  )>rought  an  influx  (rf  the  Arlantic 
on  us,  and  su  Godwin  Sands.  Corfyie. 

Terrace,  The.  An  imposing  pile 
of  architecture  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  comprising  corridors 
and  stairways,  and  broad  avenues 
adorned  with  statuary. 

Terrapin  Tower.  An  observatory 
which  formerly  stood  on  a  little 
isle  at  Niagara,  and  afforded  a 
fine  view  of  the  falls.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  1873. 

4^  "  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  that 
tower,  seeing  that  it  has  about  it  a  gin- 
gerbread sir.  Nevertheless  the  tower 
is  worth  mounting.  Here  the  mystery 
is  lost,  but  the  whole  full  is  seen.** 

Anthony  Trolhpe. 

Terror,  The.  An  Arctic  exploring 
vessel  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  company  with  the  Ere- 
btis,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  in 
May,  1845,  and  never  returned. 
See  EuEBL's. 

Testacoio,  Monte.  See  Monte 
Testaccio. 

Thames  Bmbankments.  A  series 
of  great  improvements  eff<»cted  in 
Ix>ndon  since  1850,  consisting  of 
stone  embankments  on  both  the 
north  and  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  by  which  many  acres 
that  were  formerly  mud-ltanks 
have  been  reclaimed,  roa<ls  a 
hundred  feet  wide  constructed, 
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with  landing-stages  from  tho  riv- 
er-steamers, the  interior  being  laid 
out  in  ornamental  gardens  form- 
ing a  pleasant  promenade.  The 
Ylctoxia  embankment,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  was 
opened  in  1870.  The  Albert,  on 
the  opposite  side,  was  opened  in 
1869. 

riiames  Street.  A  well-known 
street  in  London,  extending  from 
Blackfriars  to  the  Tower. 

Thames  TunneL  A  brick  arched 
double  roadway  under  the  river 
Thames  at  London,  executed  by 
Bnm^a  at  a  cost  of  £(>14,000.  It 
was  opened  to  the  public  March 
25,  1813.  Since  1865  it  has  been 
used  for  a  railway-tunnel  by  tho 
East  London  Railway  Company. 

Thatched  Hoiise.  This  celebrated 
tavern  in  St.  James's  Street,  Lon- 
don, is  no  longer  standing.  For 
about  two  centuries  it  was  noted 
for  its  club  meetings  and  its  din- 
ners. As  late  as  1860  more  than 
25  societies  and  clubs  were  enter- 
tained at  tho  Thatched  House. 
Part  of  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  house  of  the  Civil  Service 
Club. 

W«s  It  never  thy  hard  fortune,  frood 
reader,  to  attend  any  meotlnt;  convened 
for  public  purposes;  any  Ulhle  Society, 
Reform.  Conser^'ative,  Thatched-Tavem, 
UoffK-DtnDer,  or  other  such  meeting  y 

Carlyle. 

Thavies  Inn.  Formerly  an  inn  of 
court  in  London,  and  one  of  the 
oldest.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

According  to  Mr.  Guppv  in  Dickens's 
novel  of  "  Bleali  House.*'  it  was  "round 
the  corner"  firom  Lincoln**  Inn.  **  We 
Just  twlHt  up  Chancery  l^nc.  an'  cut 
along  llolbom,  and  there  wo  nre  in  four 
minutes*  time  as  near  as  a  toucher." 

Th^Atre  Fran9ai8.  A  theatre  in 
Paris,  Rue  Richelieu,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  Here  are  acted  the  regu- 
lar French  dramas,  the  modern 
as  well  as  the  more  classic  pro- 
ductions of  Mollbre,  Racine,  Cor- 
neille,  and  others.  Richelieu 
built  the  Thd&tre  du  Palais  Roy- 
al, upon  the  site  of  which  the 
present    house   was   erected   in 


1787.    Molibre  was  manager  from 
1658  till  his  death  hi  1673. 

Th6&tre  Iiyrique.  A  ret^ent  thea- 
tre in  Paris,  on  the  Place  du  Ch&- 
telet,  devoted  to  the  lyric  drama 
and  oi)eras. 

Twice  a  week  he  goes  to  the  theatre; 
he  prefers  the  Palnls-Royal  :  perhaps 
twice  more  ho  takes  uiK>n  his  arm  one  of 
the  figurantes  of  the  Thidtre  Lifrigue. 

Taine,  TYtuu. 

Theatre  of  Marcellus.  An  inter- 
esting ruin  in  Rome,  of  which 
only  a  few  arches  now  remain. 
The  building  is  supi>osed  to  have 
been  capable  of  nolding  20,000 
spectators.  It  was  a  fortress  in 
tne  Middle  Ages,  and  subsequent- 
Iv  passed  into  the  possession  of 
tne  Orsini  family. 

Theobalds.  A  palace  in  the  parish 
of  Chislmrst,  near  London,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil  (Lord  Burleigh).  It 
passed  into  posse^ision  of  the  Stu- 
art kings,  who  often  resided  here. 
The  building  is  described  as  one 
of  great  magnificence,  but  has 
now  entirely  (lisapi>eared. 

Theodore's,  St.,  Column.  See 
St.  Theodork*8  Column. 

Theodoric's  Palace.  1.  A  cele- 
brated ruin  in  Ravenna,  Italy, 
the  old  residence  of  the  Gothic 
king.  This  palace  was  despoiled 
of  many  of  its  treasures  by  Char- 
lema^e. 

2.  Well-known  and  picturesque 
ruins  at  Terracina,  on  the  route 
between  Rome  and  Naples,  Italy. 

Theodoric's  Tomb.  An  interest- 
ing and  celebrated  sei>ulchral 
monument,  of  a  circular  form, 
built  by  the  Gothic  king  Theodo- 
ric,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain  near  Ravenna,  Italy. 

Theolosy*  See  Dispute  of  thb 
Sacrament. 

Theresa,  St.    See  St.  Theresa. 
Thermae.    See  Baths. 

Thermes,  Palais  des.  See  Palais 
DEs  Thermes. 

Theseum.  A  monumental  temple 
in  Athens,  Greece,  finished  about 
4G5  B.C.,  and  built  to  receive  the 
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bones  of  Theseus.  The  Theseum 
ia  thought  to  have  furnished  the 
model  for  the  Parthenon. 


"  It  I0  a  memorial  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  hero's  friend  Ueraclea,  and 
of  the  alUojice  between  the  cities  which 
the  two  represent,  Athens  and  Argos. 
.  .  .  Very  appropriately  this  temple  is 
now  occupied  as  a  museum  of  relics  of 
ancient  Greok  art."  T.  Chate. 


"  The  oldest  temple  of  this  class 
[the  Doric  tcmnlcs  built  in  the  forty  or 
fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  at  Salamis]  Is  that  bent 
known  as  the  Theseium  or  Temple  of 
Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  it  ought  more  properly  to  b»c 
considered  the  temple  of  the  god  Mars. 
It  constitutes  a  link  betwec'n  the 
archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian 
art;  more  perfect  than  the  temple  at 
^gina  or  any  that  preceded  it,  but  fnll. 
Ing  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  Par- 
thenon, its  near  neighbor  both  in  lo- 
cality and  In  date."  Ftrgunwn. 

JM-  " This  edifice, the  best  preser%ed 
of  all  ancient  temples,  stands  on  a 
mound  at  the  foot  uf  the  Areopatois, 
on  its  western  side,  ovcriuoking  a  part 
of  the  nu>dern  city.  lis  outer  colon- 
nade of  Doric  pillars,  tinted  with  a 
rich  golden  stain,  is  entire;  the  cella  is 
for  the  inoKt  pnrt  to,  and  little  but  the 
roof  lit  wanting.  It  is  rtnmll,  but  very 
beautiful, and  with  Huch  a  background! 
—  the  oHve-grovTS  of  the  Academy,  Co- 
lonos,  and  I'arnes."       Bayard  Taylor. 

Theseus.  An  anciont  Greek  statue. 
Now  in  the  British  Museum,  Lon- 
don. 


« »p|,g  Apollo  Belvedere  as  com- 
oarcd  with  the  Theseus  in  the  IJritish 
Museum  —  i>erlmps  the  bent  work  now 
left  to  us  of  the  bc<«t  period  of  Grecian 
art  —  is  like  Drvclen's  Alexander's 
Feast  as  compared  with  Milton's  Ode 
on  the  Natlvitv.  The  latter  is  the 
production  of  the  greater  genius,  but 
nine  readers  out  of  ten  will  prefer  the 
former."  Jfitlard. 

Thetis  bearing  the  Armor  of 
Achilles.  A  noted  picture  by 
Francois  Gerard  (1770-18.;7),  the 
eminent  French  painter. 

Thiergarten.  An  extensive  public 
park  ad jjvcent  to  tlie  Brandenburg 
Gate  in  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Thomas  H  Becket.  See  Consecra- 
tion OP  Thomas  k  Becket  and 
Shrink  of  Thomas  X  Becket. 

Thomas  d'Aquin,  8t.  See  St. 
Thomas  d'Aquix.  I 


Thomas.    Bee  l2fCBEDnLiTT  or  Sr. 
Thomas. 

Thomas's  Hospital,  St.  See  Sr. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

Thombury  Castle.  An  andent 
castellate<l  mansion  of  historksl 
interest,  hegun  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  the  reiprnof  Heniy 
VIII.  It  is  in  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Gloucestenhire, 
England. 

Threadneedle  Street.  [Or  Three- 
needle  Street.}  A  street  in  Lon- 
don said  to  derive  its  name  from 
three  neediest  the  sign  on  the  shield 
of  the  Needle-makers'  Company's 
arms.  The  Bank  of  England' is 
situated  in  this  street,  and  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
•*  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street." 

Contrive  to  talk  vroll,  you  will  got  to 
heaven,  the  ni<Mtom  hi*a\  on  of  the  En|^ 
Huh  Do  not  talk  well,  only  work  wcU, 
and  lion'lcrlly  lu>ld  your  peace,  you  hare 
no  chance  wlmicver  to  (.et  thither:  utith 
your  utmo'i  indu^trj'  ym  may  fvt  to 
Thrtadnttdle  Strtet,  and  'acciinnilute  mors 
gold  than  a  dray-hor^e  can  draw. 

Cariifk. 

Nay.  If  M'Croudy  offireil  \x\%  own  life 
U>v  safe  In  Threadneedle  Street,  would  any- 
body buy  it  y    Not  I,  lor  one.  Car/j/ie. 

Even  go,  ye  indigent  millionnaircii,  and 
miserable  bankrupt  populations  ri  Uing  in 
gold,  —  whose  note-of-haml  will  go  to 
any  length  in  Threadneedle  Street^  and  to 
whom  ill  hcaveirn  linnk  ti.e  stem  answer 
in,  "No  effect«»!  "  lianknipt.  1  nay;  and 
Califomias  and  Hldorados  wtU  not  tav« 
us.  cVoMe. 

Threave  Castle.  The  ancient  seat 
of  the  Douglas  family,  situated 
on  an  island  of  the  Dee,  in  Scot- 
land, and  inaccessible  by  land 
except  in  a  very  dry  season.  It 
is  now  a  ruin. 

Three  Ages.  A  noted  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-157G).  "  A  youth 
and  a  maiden  —  she  playing  the 
lute  —  sit  in  the  foreground ;  chil- 
dren, undisturl)ed  ny  a  cupid, 
sleep  in  the  middle  distance: 
and.  further  from  the  eye,  an  old 
man  contemplates  twoskulls  on 
the  ground."  In  the  Bridgewater 
Gallery. 


"One   of  the    most   beantifyil 

Idyllic  groiipa  of  modem  creation.** 

Kugler,  Handbook  o/Painting> 
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Three  Brothers  of  Antwerp.  The 
name  given  to  three  celebrated 
rubies.  They  are  alluded  to  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  **  Anne  of 
Geierstein." 

Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry.  A 
famous  old  tavern  in  London.  It 
figures  in  Scott's  novel  of  •*  Ken- 
ihvorth,"  and  was  one  of  the  tav- 
erns of  Ben  Jonson's  time. 

There  hath  been  groat  sale  and  utterance 

of  Wine, 
Bealdrs  Bccre.  and  Ale,  and  Ipocras  fine, 
In  cvenr  country,  region,  and  nntion, 
But  clilofly  in  Billinj^sfiatc,  at  the  Saluta- 
tion: 
And  the  lior's  Head     .  .  7%ree  Crxmes  in 
the  Yiutry. 

Sneetfrom  Bartholomew  Favre. 

Three  Fates.  A  remarkable  pic- 
ture usually  ascribed  to  Michael 
AngelOy  but  the  correctness  of 
this  ascription  is  doubted.  In 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 


**  In  the  Plttl  Palace,  a  picture 
of  the  Thrco  Fatoa  la  ascribed  to  Mi- 
chael Angclo.  It  waa  executed,  liow- 
ever,  by  lloaao  Fiorcntlno."      KugUr. 


"  Michael  Angclo's  Fates  are 
thrco  very  grim  and  pitiless  old  women, 
who  respectively  spin,  hold,  and  cut 
the  thread  of  human  destiny,  all  in  a 
mood  of  sombre  gloom,  but  with  no 
more  sympathy  than  if  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  us.  I  remember  seeing 
an  etching  of  this  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  being  struclc  even  then  with  the 
terrible,  stern,  passionless  severity, 
neither  loving  nor  hating  us,  that  char- 
acterizes these  ugly  old  women.  .  .  . 
They  are  a  great  worlc,  containing  and 
representing  the  very  idea  that  makes 
a  belief  in  fate  such  a  cold  torture  to 
the  human  soul.**  IJawthome. 

Three  Graces.  A  mytholo^cal 
picture  by  Raphael  Sauzio  (148;i- 
1520),  and  one  of  his  earlier  com- 
positions. It  is  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  London. 

Three  Graces.  A  group  in  one 
of  the  frescos  in  the  Farnesina, 
Rome,  executed  wholly  or  in  part 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520). 

Three  Graces.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture bv  Giacomo  Palma,  called 
n  Vecchio  (14«0?-1548?).  This  pio 
ture  is  Rai<l  to  represent  the  pamt- 
er's  daughters.  It  is  in  the  Gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  Germany. 


Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  Shrine 
of.    See  SiiKiNE. 

Three  Marys.  A  well-known  pio- 
ture  by  Annibale  Caracci  (1»S0- 
1G09),  '*  of  sin^lar  grandeur  and 
pathos."  It  is  now  at  Castle 
Howard,  England. 

Three  Moors.    See  Drei  Mohreh. 

Three  Sisters.  Romantic  islets  at 
Niagara  Falls,  from  which  is  ob- 
tained the  best  view  of  the  rapids 
at  their  widest  and  most  disturoed 
part.  "The  Three  Sisters  are 
mere  fragments  of  wilderness, 
clumps  of  vine-tangled  woods, 
planted  upon  masses  of  rock;  but 
they  are  parts  of  the  fascination 
of  Niagara  which  no  one  resists." 

Three  Trees.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Paul  Rembrandt  van  Kyn 
(1G0G-1G69).  It  is  known  through 
reproductions. 

And  ye  Thrte  Trees  of  Rembrandt,  black 
in  shadow  agawiFt  the  Mnze  of  sunlight; 
and  thou  Rosy  Cottager  of  Sir  Jufthiia,— 
thy  roses  hinted  by  the  peppery  burin  of 
Bartolozzi ;  ye.  too,  of  lower  grades  in  na- 
ture, yet  not  unlovclv  nor  unrenowned, 
Young  Bull  ofraulusl'uttcr.  and  Sleeping 
Cat  of  Cornelius  Visscher :  welcome  once 
more  to  my  eyes !  Uolnus. 

Thule.    See  Ultima  Tiiule. 

Thunder,  Castle.  See  Castlb 
Thunder. 

Thunderbolt.  A  beautiful  pleas- 
ure-ground on  the  Warsaw  River, 
near  Savannah,  Ga. 

Thuron.  A  picturesque  ivy-clad 
ruined  castle  on  the  Moselle,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  The  fortress 
was  built  in  1209. 

Ticonderoga,  Fort.  See  Fort  Ti- 
coxderoga. 

Tiffagnes.  A  ruined  castle  in 
France,  between  Nantes  and  Poi- 
tiers. It  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  haunts  of  the  famous 
Gilles  de  Retz,  the  "  Blue  Beard 
of  the  Loire." 

Tigellum  Sororis.  [The  Sister's 
Beam .]  A  name  given  to  a  struc- 
ture, in  the  form  of  a  yoke,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  legend  of  the  last  of  the 
Horatii,  wlio,  being  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  murder  of  his  sister, 
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had  his  punishment  commuted, 
at  the  int^'Fcession  of  his  father, 
to  pas8ln>;  under  a  yoke.  It  is 
said  that  this  structure  was  still 
standing  in  Rome  as  late  as  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era. 

Tih,  Tomb  of.    See  Tomb  of  Tih. 

Tinker,  The.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Franz  van  Mieris  (1<».'J5- 
KiSl),  the  Dutch  .7enre-i>aint^r, 
and  considered  one  of  his  mas- 
terpieces. It  is  in  the  Gallery  of 
Dresden,  Saxony. 

Tintagel.    A  famous  rained  castle, 

near  the  town  of  Canielford  in 

England,  reputed  to  have  been 

the  birthpla<'e  of  King  Arthur, 

and     the     residence    of    Queen 

Isolde.    [Also  written  TintadgelJ] 

Fuur  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terruFA  uf  TintadgeVt  spear. 

Scott. 

Tintem  Abbey.  1.  A  famous  and 
pictunjsque  ruin,  four  miles  from 
Chepstow,  England.  The  monas- 
tery was  foiindod  in  ll.'U.  The 
existing  nMuains  an^  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  ISeuufort.  They 
are  associated  with  one  of  Words- 
worth's moat  admired  poems. 

Thfi  men  wh«i  called  tlielr  pasAion  piety. 
And  wrecked  thl-*  n«>lile  arjtO'«y  of  lalth, — 
They  little  thought  tiuw  beauteous  could 

be  ilo;itli. 
How  fair  the  face  of  time's  aye><leepening 

seu '.  Loi'd  Houghton. 

2.  A  ruined  abbey  in  Wexford 
county,  Ireland. 

Tiryns,  Ruins  of.  Tiryns,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  was 
situated  a  short  distance  south- 
east of  Argos,  and  12  stiidia  from 
Kaiiphlia.  According  to  the  fa- 
ble, Tirvns  was  built  for  Pra?tus 
by  the  (.'vi.'loiws,  al>out  l.'JTD  B.C. 
The  walls  are  well  preserved. 

Titania,  The.  An  English  iron 
yacht  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Stiv 
phensoii,  which  was  beat^^n  in  the 
ocean  race  of  Aug.  2>t,  18r)l,  by 
the  United  States  yacht  the 
America. 

Titian.  A  portrait  of  himself  by 
the  painter.  In  the  collection  of 
autograph  portraits  in  the  Uflizi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Titian  and  his  Mistress.  A  pic- 
ture, bearing  tlys  name,  by  Titian 
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(1477-1576),  representing  "i 
beautiful  woman,  with  a  male 
figure  holding  a  mirror  behind 
her."  This  picture,  of  whifch 
there  are  many  repetitions,  ii  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Titian's  Beauty.     See   Bella  m 

TiZLAKO. 

Titian's  Daughter.     See  Daugh- 
TKB  OF  Titian. 

Titian's  House.  At  Tai  Cadore, 
Italy. 

Titian's   Slave.    See  Schiava  di 

TlZLANO. 

Titian's  Schoolmaster.  A  picture 
called  by  this  title,  but  misnamed, 
in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  gal- 
lery, in  Stafford  House,  England. 
It  was  painted  by  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Moroni  (1510-1578). 

Titus,  Arch  of.  See  Arch  of  Ti- 
tus. 

Titus,  Baths  of.     See  Baths  or 

Titus. 

Tivoli  aardens.  1.  A  beautiful 
place  of  public  resort  in  the  eity 
of  Mexico,  situated  on  San  Cosme 
Avenue.  The  trees  and  foun- 
tains and  singing  birds  an<l  trop> 
ical  luxuriance  of  these  gardens 
make  them  a  spot  of  rare  attrac- 
tiveness. 

2.  A  place  of  amusement  in 
Paris. 

On  my  return  home.  I  found  all  Parlf 
In  motion  in  the  iippiT  part  of  Uie  citv. 
chiefly  with  «  fete  at  the  (iai-den*  (/  TS- 
voli.   .  Otorgt  TtcJtnor. 

Tobit.  1.  A  picture  bv  Rembrandt 
van  Ryn  (l<i0(;-ir.6<)),  the  Dutch 
painter,  representing  the  family 
of  Tobit  adoring  the  dej^arting 
angel.  It  bears  date  IfViT,  and  is 
now  in  the  I^ouvre,  Paris. 

2.  A  i)icture  bv  Oeranl  Dow 
(16i:J-li)74?),th<»Dritcb.i/*7i/r-pnint- 
er,  representing  the  blintl  Tobit 
going  to  meet  his  son.  In  War- 
dour  Castle,  England. 

Todtenleuchter.  [Ijantern  of  the 
Dead.]  An  ancient  and  curious 
monumental  structure  near  Vi- 
enna, Austria.  It  is  .30  feet  in 
height,  and  the  date  inscrilieil 
upon  it  is   1381.     "There   is  a 
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small  door  at  a  height  of  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
near  the  summit  a  chamber  with 
six  glazed  windows  in  which  the 
light  was  exhibited." 

Toilet  of  Venus.  A  picture  bjr 
Francesco  Albani  (1578-lt)(i()),  and 
one  of  his  best  works.  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Tolbooth.  A  building  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  Castle  Hill  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  which 
served  the  various  purposes  of  a 
House  of  Parliament,  a  Court  of 
Justice,  and  a  jail  for  common 
criminals,  and  for  insolvent  debt- 
ors. After  degenerating  into  a 
mere  prison,  it  was  taken  down 
in  1817.  This  prison  is  poetically 
known  as  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian."  The  word  Tolbooth  is 
a  general  name  for  a  jail. 

49"  ••  A  maMivc,  turrctcd,  flve-sto- 
ried  stone  structure  of  various  ages. 
...  At  A  Inter  period  the  structure 
served  for  a  prison,  once  under  the 
name  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  but  since, 
and  probably  for  comiuK  time,  distin- 
guished as  the  *  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.' 
.  .  .  The  entrance  door  and  the  hutfe 
padlock  and  Icey  were  removed  to  Ab- 
Dotsford,  where  they  now  appear 
amoni;  the  many  curiosities  collected 
by  tjcott."  J.  F.  Hunnewell. 

His  CScott'n]  house  itself  is  a  kind  of 
collection  of  fhigments  of  history ;  arelii- 
tectunil  ornaments,  —  conies  from  Mel- 
rose In  one  part,  the  old  identical  gate 
of  the  Tolbooth,  of  rather  the  stone  part  of 
«  It,  through  which  the  I'orteous  mob 
forced  its  way,  in  another. 

George  Tieknor. 

Bat  whar's  the  crude  Tolbooth  gnne  now  ? 
Whar's  the  auld  Claught,  wi'  red  and 
blue  ?  Seott. 

The  Tolbooth  fblt,  —  for  marble  sometimes 

can. 
On  such  occasions,  fool  as  much  as  man,— 
The  Tolbooth  foit  defrauded  of  his  charms. 
If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms. 

Byron. 

Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 

The  surly    Tolbooth   scarcely   kept   her 

place.  Byron. 

Toledo,  The.  A  celebrated  street 
in  Naples,  Italy,  and  the  chief 
business  avenue  of  the  city,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It 
was  built  in  1540  by  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  and  separates  the  an- 
cient from  the  mo<lern  city.  It 
swarms  with  people,  and  has 
been    pronoimced    the    noisiest 


street  in  Europe.  It  is  now  called 

the  Strada  di  Koma. 

Tou  remember  J ,  and  what  a  dandy 

he  was,  the  laultlessness  rf  his  boots  and 
cravats,  the  brilliancy  of  his  waistcoats 
and  kid'gloves :  we  have  seen  his  splen- 
dor in  Regent  Street,  in  the  'I'uilcries,  or 
on  the  Toledo.  Thaekeroff. 

Tom,  Great.    See  Great  Tom. 

Tomb   of   Aaron.     See  Aabon's 
Tomb. 

Tomb   of   Abelard    and    Eloise. 

This  tomb  is  in  P^re-Ia-Chaise, 

the  celebrated  cemetery  in  Paris. 

Abelard  died  in  1142,  and  Heloise 

in  11G3. 

Come  to  yon  stately  dome. 
With  arch  and  turret,  every  bhapely  stona 
lireathing  the  legends  of  the  Paraclete, 
Where  slumber  Atwlard  and  lleloise, 
'liieath  such   a  world  of  wreatlis,  that 

scarce  ye  see 
Their  marble  forms  recumbent,  side  by 

side.  Mrt.  L-  H.  Sigoumey. 

Fair  haint  of  passion,  placidly  reclining. 
Thy  glowing  breast  contained  in  marble 
death. 
While  I^)ve's  soft  planet  on  thy  brow  is 
shining, 
A  sister  heart  to  thine  would  lend  its 
breath. 

*Tis  with  a  thrill  of  ioy  I  see  beside  thee 
Tlie  form  that  might  not  pass  the  con- 
vent grate. 
And  gather  that  the  happiness  denied  thee 
On  earth  makes  blessed  thine  immortal 
state.  Julia  Wordllowe. 

An  avenue  of  tombs !  1  stand  before 
The  tomb  o(  Abelard  and  Elotu, 
A  long,  a  dark  bent  line  oi  cypress-trees 
Leads  past  and  on  to  other  shrines;  but 

o  er 
This  tomb  the  boughs  hang  darkest  and 

most  dense. 
Like  leaning  mourners  clad  in  black. 

Joaquin  Mtlltr. 


Tomb  of  Alexander. 
axdek's  Tomb. 


See  Alkx- 


Tomb  of  Atreus.  A  subterranean 
dome,  constructed  under  the 
sloiH}  of  the  hill  at  Mykena), 
Greece.  Here  was  stored  the 
wealth  of  the  early  kings,  cars 
and  armor,  with  treasures  of  deco- 
ration in  embroidery,  purple,  and 
gold. 

Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  A  cir- 
cular tower,  70  feet  in  diameter, 
resting  ui)on  a  quadrangular  base, 
situated  upon  the  Ajipian  Way, 
two  or  three  miles  from  Rome. 
It  was  built  to  the  ni<'mory  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  the  daughter  of 
Quintus  Mtitellus  (called  Creti- 
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ens)  and  wife  of  Crassus,  and  is 
one  of  the  be8t-preserve<l  of  the 
ancient  monuments  near  Rome. 

4^  "  ThU  tomb  of  a  woman  has  be- 
come the  dunveon  keep  of  a  castle,  and 
all  the  caro  that  Cecilia  Metella's  bus- 
band  could  bestow  to  secure  endless 
peace  for  her  beloved  relics,  only  suf- 
need  to  make  that  handful  of  precious 
ashes  the  nucleus  of  battles,  long  ages 
after  her  death."  I/au>lhome. 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Firm  as  s  fortress,  with  it*  fence  uf  stone. 
Such  MS  sn  army's  baffled  strengih  delays, 
Hlandiuu  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  >  ears  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o*er- 

thrownj  — 
What  was  tliis  tower  of  strength  7    With- 
in Its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  locked?  so  hid?  — 
A  woman's  grave.  Bvron. 

Tomb  of  Dante.  See  Dante's 
Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Rameses  III.  See  Harp- 
Eiis'  Tomb. 

Tomb  of  St.  Sebald.  See  St.  Sb- 
bald's  Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Sethi  I.  See  Belzoni's 
Tomb. 

Tomb  of  the  Volumnii.  A  noted 
ancient  sepulchre,  containing  cin- 
erary urns,  in  the  immediate 
neiguborhood  of  Perugia,  Italy. 

Tomb  of  Theodoric.  See  Theo- 
DORic's  Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Tih.  An  interesting  and 
(so  far  as  it  remains)  excellently 
preserved  specimen  of  an  Old 
Empire  tomb  in  Egypt.  The 
sculptures  and  representations 
on  tne  walls  are  in  wonderfully 
good  condition,  having  kept  their 
delicacy  of  outline  and  their 
color.  They  are  considered  in 
some  respects  superior  to  those 
at  Beni  Hassan. 

Tomb  of  Virgil.  See  Viboil's 
Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Washington.  See  Wash- 
ington's Tomb. 

Tombs,  The.  A  massive  stone 
building  of  Egyptian  architecture 
in  New  York,  serving  as  a  city 
prison. 

Tombs  of  Beni  Hassan.  See  Beni 
Hassan. 


Tombs  of  the  Jndffes.  Agroopot 
sepulchral  monuments  near  Jen* 
salem. 

4^  "  These  are  omameoted  Vj  t 
tympanum  of  a  Qreek  or  Koman  toi* 
pie  filled  with  scroll-work  of  a  rich  bat 
debased  pattern."  Fergtutm. 

Tombs  of  the  Slinks.  A  group  ol 
sepulchral  monuments  near  Jera- 
salem. 


.  _  **  They  atlU  retain  traces  of  tbt 
original  design,  sufficient  to  fix  tbdir 
date  within  or  subsequently  to  tbt 
Ilerodian  period,  without  much  possi* 
biUty  of  doubt.**  /Vryasiea. 

Tombs  of  the  Prophets.  The 
name  given  to  a  series  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  side  of  Olivet 
near  Jerusalem.  The  origin  and 
history  of  these  caves  are  involved 
in  ol)8ciirity.  They  i>rol»abIy  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  **  tombs 
of  the  prophets  **  alluded  to  by 
Christ  in  >iatt.  xxiii.  29. 

Tombs  of  the  Scaligers.  A  group 
of  admired  sepulchral  monuments 
in  Verona,  Italv,  ere<'ted  to  the 
memory  of  the  Scaligeri,  the  fam- 
ily who  ruled  over  the  city  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. 


"The  tombs  of  the  Scaligers 
rtand  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a 
highly  ornumontal  mllinv  about  them, 
and  are  a  perfect  rai>ckery  of  death 
with  thoir  splendor.  If  the  poets  and 
scholars  wnom  these  petty  princes 
drew  to  their  court  had  bcen'buried  in 
these  airv  tombs  beoide  them,  one 
would  look  at  them  w^ith  somu  intencst. 
Now  one  askH,  •  Who  were  the  ScallKers, 
that  their  bodies  should  be  lifted  high 
In  air  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  and  kept 
for  ages,  in  marble  and  precious 
stones  ? » **  N.P.  WiUis. 

Tombs  of  the  Stuarts.  In  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Rome,  with  a 
monument  by  Canova  (1757-1S22) 
to  the  memory  of  Januit  (he  Thh'dt 
Chnrlfis  the  Third,  and  llairy  the 
Ninth f  Kinf/f  of  England, 

tS"  "  To  those  who  f>i>eak  the  Eng. 
lish  tongue,  the  mo8t  interesting  of  the 
monuments  in  8t.  IVter'nls  that  erected 
by  Canova  to  the  luKt  three  of  the  Stu- 
art (smily.  ...  It  is  a  marble  struc- 
ture, in  form  resembling  n  truncated 
obelisk.  .  .  .  Its  Interest  1m  Independent 
of  its  merit  ns  a  work  of  art."    IlUlard. 

Tombs  of  the  Scipios.     [Ital.  Se^ 
polcri  deyli  i>cipioni,]    These  an- 
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cient  tombs  which  are  situated  on 
the  Appfan  Way,  not  far  from  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  Rome,  were 
discovered  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  are  among 
the  most  interestins  historical 
monuments  that  nave  been 
brought  to  light.  The  inscrip- 
tions which  were  found  in  them 
have  been  removed  to  the  Vati- 
can. 

The  Seipiot^  tombt  conUIn  no  ashes  now : 
The  wry  sepulchres  lie  teuaiiUcss 
or  their  heruic  dwellers.  Byrcn. 

Tompkins  Square.  A  public  park 
in  New  York,  noted  as  a  place  of 
parade  for  the  soldiery,  and  of 
gatherings  of  workingmen. 

Tom's.  A  noted  coffee-house  in 
London,  so  called  after  the  origi- 
nal proprietor,  one  Thomas  West. 
It  was  situated  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  was  taken 
down  in  18(>5.  In  the  same  street 
were  the  two  other  celebrated  cof- 
fee-houHes,  Will's,  and  Button's. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
Tom's  was  frequented  by  many 
persons  of  rank;  and  the  balconv 
is  said  to  have  l)een  seen  **  crowti- 
ed  with  noblemen  in  their  stars 
and  garters,  drinking  their  tea 
and  coffee  exposed  to  tlie  people." 
It  is  described  as  being  at  that 
time  a  favorite  resort  for  the  l)est 
company,  after  the  plav,  where 
they  could  enjoy  "  playing  at  pi- 

auet  and  the  best  conversation 
11  midnight.  Here  you  will  see 
blue  and  green  ribbons,  with 
stars,  sitting  familiarly  and  talk- 
ing with  the  same  freedom  as  if 
they  had  left  their  quality  and 
degrees  of  distance  at  home."  A 
clul),  comprising  nearly  700  per- 
sons, seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished here  in  1704,  and  was  pat- 
ronized by  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  men  of  genius  of  the  perioil. 
The  list  of  members  includes 
many  noted  names.  Johnson  and 
his  biographer  Boswell  first  met 
here.  There  was  another  Tom's  in 
Cornhill,  resorted  to  by  Garrick. 

Tonqutfdec.  A  large  and  well-pre- 
served feudal  castle  in  Brittany, 
France,  near  Lannion.  It  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was  used  as  a  royal  fortress. 


4^  **  To  the  antiquary,  precioni  m 
a  specimen  of  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century.  For  the 
•ketcher  they  combine  the  requisites  to 
form  a  lovely  landscape."        Trollops, 

Tooley  Street.  A  street  in  South- 
war  k,  London.  The  "  Three 
Tailors  of  Tooley  Street"  are 
characters  said  by  Canning  to 
have  addressed  a  petition  aoout 
popular  grievances  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  have  headed 
the  i)etition,  **  We,  the  people  of 
England." 

The  honorable  trentlcman  whom  you 
Interrupt  hero.  he.  in  Ills  offlcUl  capacitr. 
Is  not  an  Individual  now,  but  the  embodi- 
ment or  H  Nation:  he  is  the  "People  of 
England  "  ongaKod  In  the  work  of  Aecro- 
tarj'Ship,  this  one;  and  cannot  ror(>vcr 
afford  tu  let  the  three  Tailors  of  TdoUif 
Street  break  In  upou  him  at  ail  hours  I 

CarlyU, 

Tooloon.    See  Mosque  of  Ahmed 

EBN  TOOLOON. 

Tor  de'  Speech!.    An  aristocratic 

conventual      establishment      at 

Bome,  Italy. 

The  young  Countess  Boloffnetti.  one  of 
the  fsmous  Ccnci  fkrolly,  todk  the  veil  at 
the  Tor  de'  Specchi,  the  ftuhlonable  rich 
convent  or  the  nobility  here.         Tictnor. 

Top  di  Babele.  A  well-known 
mediaeval  tower  of  the  Colonna 
family  in  Rome. 

Torlonia  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Torlonia.]  A  palace  in  Rome, 
built  about  1650  by  Fontana  for 
the  Bolognetti  family,  and  bought 
early  in  this  century  by  the  Ro- 
man banker  Torlonia,  from  whom 
it  takes  its  present  name. 

Toro  Famese.  See  Farnesb  Bull. 

Torre  degli  Asinelli.  A  well- 
known  leaning  tower  in  Bologna, 
Italy,  erected  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  so  called  from  its  build- 
er, Gheranlo  degli  Asinelli.  See 
Gakisbnda. 


*•  The  Icanlnsr  towers  of  brick, 
one  of  which  furnished  to  Dante  a 
most  characteristic  and  picturesque  11- 
lustrallon,  impressed  me.  We  read  so 
much  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
tlwt  we  feel  something  like  a  sense  of 
ii\)ury  at  finding  it  does  not  incline 
more.  These  towers  in  Bologna  are 
very  ugly ;  and  one  half  suspects  them 
to  have  bent  over  on  purpose  to  attract 
that  attention  which  In  their  normal 
atate  they  could  not  aecure.**     IIiUard% 
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In  the  devotlonftl  ptetamheCSt.  Petro- 
DiUH]  buld»  in  hia  fitind  the  city  of  bo- 
lugna,  dibtinguithed  by  the  tMll  central 
tuwer.  tlie  Thrre  Annellu  and  the  leaninK 
tower  near  it.  Mrs.  Jamuim. 

^Qim  del  Conti.  An  immense 
brick  tower  in  Rome,  erected  by 
Innocent  III.  (111*8-1216),  one  of 
tbe  Conti  family,  from  whom  it 
gets  its  name.  It  was  resorted 
to  as  a  place  of  safety  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages. 

Torre  del  G-allc.  See  Galileo's 
Tower. 

Torre  del  Orillo.  A  well-known 
mediasval  tower  in  Rome. 

Torre   del  Orologrio.    See  Hobo- 

LOGE  OF  PETKUS  LOMBAKDITS. 

Torre  della  Fame.  [The  Tower 
of  Famine.]  A  famous  t4>wer 
which  once  stood  in  Pisa,  Italy, 
but  of  which  now  no  vestiges  re- 
main. It  was  the  scene  of  the 
Rufferincs  of  Count  Ugolino  della 
Gheramescha,  immortalized  by 
Dante.  Ugolino,  as  head  of  the 
Guelphs,  had  doubtless  sought  to 
enslave  his  country,  and  hatlcoin- 
mitted  various  tyrannical  acts. 
He  was  overcome  in  1288  by  the 
Archbishop  Ruggiero  Rubaldino, 
chief  of  the  Gliirxjllines,  and  was 
afterwards  imprisoned,  with  his 

I  two  sons  and  two  grandsons  in 
this  tower,  where  they  starved  to 
death. 


*•  The  PiannB,  who  had  Impris- 
oned Count  U^nlino  and  bin  two  Hons 
and  Iwu  gnindHons,  children  of  Count 
Guolfo,  a*  wo  h.ive  bofore  mentioned, 
in  u  lower  on  the  IMnzzn  degli  Anfiani, 
ordered  the  door  of  tbe  tower  to  be 
locked,  and  tbe  keys  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Arno,  and  forbade  any  food  should 
be  given  to  tbe  prisoners,  who  in  a  few 
days  died  of  hunger.  And  the  five 
dead  bodies,  being  taken  together  out 
of  the  tower,  were  ignominiously  bur- 
ied; and  from  that  day  forth  the  lower 
was  called  the  Tower  of  Famine,  and 
ahall  be  forevermore."  Viliani. 

Of  the  crl  Iluirilln  of  Pise  the  langour 
Tber  niav  no  tonjre  telle  for  pite. 
But  lltcl  out  of  IM»p  stanl  a  ti>ur. 
In  whUho  tcMir  in  prhoun  ptit  was  he: 
And  with  him  boon  his  Iitcl  children  tlire, 
Thclilc<»t  sKarslv  fyf  yer  wa»  <>f  aye; 
Allai*!  forfiino!  It  w:iK(:rt't  cruelte 
8ucho  briddofl  let  put  in  such  a  cage. 

Dampnvd   he  was  to  deye  In  that 
pruoun. 


For  Rofrer,  which  thftt  Unehop  wm  «f 

I'ise, 
Hod  on  him  ni«ad  a  fiUs  snggMtioiini 
Tburgh   which  the  pepte  gan  on  Un 

orlae. 
And  putto  him  In  prisonn  In  Mieh  wim 
As  ye  have  herd. 

Who  so  wil  It  hlere  In  lenger  wise, 
Kede  the  gret  poet  of  Italic 
That  blghtc  Daunt,  lur  he  can  It  derlte, 
Fro  poynt  to  poynt  nought  oun  word  wfl 
he  faylc. 

Chaucer  t  TV  JUbaia  Ms. 

Thon  hast  to  know  I  was  Count  rroltno. 
And  this  one  was  Uuggleri  the  Aitb- 

blabop : 
Now  I  will  tell  thee  why  I  am  mcb  a 
neigh  iMir. 
That,  by  effect  of  hl<  raallcloos  thoashti, 
Trusting  in  him  I  was  made  prlwoer. 
And  after  put  to  death.  I  need  not  say; 
But  ne'erthelesa  what  thoa  canst  not 
have  heard. 
That  is  to  say,  how  cruel  wai  my  death. 
Hear  shall  thou,  and  shall  know  If  ha 
has  wronged  me. 
A  narrow  perforation  In  the  mew, 
Whicli  bears  because  of  me  the  title  of 

Famine, 
And  in  which  others  still  must  be  locked 
up. 
Had  shown  me  through  Its  opening  many 
moons 
Alreadv,   when   I    dreamed    the    evil 

dream 
Which  of  the  future  rent  for  me  the  vefl. 
Dante,  Inferno,  Ijongfellcnc^t  Trom*. 

A  human  Mother  and  Father  had  said 
to  themselves,  Whctsliall  we  du  to  escape 
star%-atlon?  We  are  dce;>  sur.k  here,  in 
our  dark  cellar :  and  help  it  fdr.  Yes,  in 
the  Ugolino  HumgerHovfr  strm  thinps 
hapnen  :  tK>Kt-ioved  little  Gaddo  lallen 
dead  un  his  Father's  knees !  Cariylt. 

There  stands  the  To%eer  of  Famine.    It  Is 

built 
Upon  Kome  prlson-homes,  whose  dwelkn 

rave 
For  bread,  and  gold,  and  blood.      SkeBt^. 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
Ail  ])ar.)A  of  t-  rture,  and  insatiate  yet. 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Byroa. 

Torre  della  Scimia.  [Tower  of 
the  Ape.]  A  medieval  tower  in 
Rome,  the  subject  of  a  curious 
legend.  It  relates  bow  a  liaby, 
snatched  by  an  ape  and  Iwme  to 
the  top  of  the  battlements,  was  re- 
stored in  safety  to  its  paretits  in 
answer  to  a  vow  which  they  made 
that  tbey  would  cause  a  lamp  to 
burn  nightly  forever  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  upon  the 
summit.  The  building  is  also 
known  as  Hilda's  Tower  from 
the  part  which  it  plays  in  Haw- 
thorne's romance  of  the  **  Marble 
Faun." 


ar"Connc<:Ud  with  Ihli  old  town 
■nil  lu  luttyilirtnu.  Ihcrs  )•  ■  legEnd; 

bumliig  bvAmi  the  VlrvliK  Image,  U 
DOOB,  at  luMulghl,  u  nil  Iwun  of  Ibe 
tmntf 'bur.  iuhI  mlial  )m  kept  liumlng 
Airevcriu  lanyiM  (hi:  luwer  shill  Hand. 
orvlKlbehiwurltwir,  tbe  pnlnce.sna 

(rum  lu  licredlliir)'  fvtut—ot.  In  «- 
cordance  Willi  iii  aneltnt  luw,  and  be- 
coma  Uhi  prciperty  ufilK  church." 

jr<t<c&«Tvi,  Thi  JIarbU  Faan. 


Torre  delle  Mlllile.  A  well-knoirn 
tower  ill  tli«  city  or  Rome,  Italy, 
mf'On  the  (lope  or  the  Quirlnil 
mil  .  .  .  •InnU*  a  Huarc  btlck  tower, 
Kven  Morli'ii  high.  Itltuconnplcuou* 
rtijtcl  In  Miy  irerc-nil  Hl-w  gf  llonH'j 

thcdtjr.  "itVlhcTu  -*"■■-  "''■■'-■" 


by  fotw  tiregory  Ibe 
-'led  near  Ihe  eiwl  of  a<- 
ry  by  hie  Tifor 


T,  Itnnllkea  iho  EiRhlh. 


thirtMDth 

wwiike  Mil 

Uony  .nch  lowen  were  hullt  It; 

pariHw»  of  prtnile  *arnirc,ln  inoi 

Man  vhBn  the  •met*  of  ICome  wvi 

Ihe  flKhlinE-pliieM  <jf  Its  noble  (nm 

Ilea:  butllilii  hi  perhapi  the  only  on 

height  and    aoalwred  In  aiinenranci 
It  woa  a  nco'  building   wh^  Daiit 


II  pri.' 


e  Ibc  I 


Torai)  BelTldere.  A  cf^lebrated 
fragment  of  Gr«vk  soulptute 
(oiiiid  In  the  BoiIih  □[  Caracallo, 
Boine,  and  now  in  tlie  Mii»eo  J'lo- 
Vlemtntino  of  tlie  VnlicBn.  It  ij 
generally  snppoHt'd  to  be  a  flgura 
of  Hercules,  vrouglit.  Bccurdlng 
to  the  inscription  on  ita  liaae,  by 
A])ollonliiB.  Bonof  Npntorot  Ath- 
ena. Michael  Angelo  ileclared 
he  owed  hla  power  of  rejiresenU 

and  when  old  and  Ijllnil.  he  was 
Mnieilmes  led  up  to  It  that  he 
might  place  his  hands  upon  it. 
e  Ihe 


line  of  tbe  iblght.'ln  lu  iplrTied  action, 
and  In  Ihr  mingling  of  human  puelon 


ITliF  (lant  llmlM  to  nlftat  ■ 


C.  E.  XoTton. 

Torre  di  Bohlavl.  An  elevation 
aliout  three  mik-a  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  Itome,  ilpon  wljich  are 
Home  niina  of  a  villa  of  the  Em- 
peror Gonlian. 

Torre  Quelfa.  A  noted  towpr  in 
PlHB,  Italy,  at  the  eitremlty  of 
the  Lung'  Ariio. 

Torre,  Falaaio  delle.  An  anHent 
liuman  Inillding  in  Turin,  Italy. 
•»-  "In  Ihl"  bulMlng.lD  which  no  ^ 

Char'lcmngni^l.  probiihly  «en  lb      " 
eiplling  <irort  nf  Itomanrmtue 
Ircture  In  a  Gothic  country,  tl 
Ihr  pauelty  of  cnnli-mpnrary  exx 
rendern  II  citmnrly  difflcult  to 


'ijris 


Torao  Pameae.    See  Bacchus. 
Torao  of   Hetculea.     3ee  Tobso 

Torto,  Huro.     See  McBO  TOBTO. 
)n  in  Lon- 

I   and    the 

f,  formerly  a  jilace  of  rec- 

The  name  is  thought 

lerived  from  tbe  French 


js  the  old  roaii  (rnm  St.  Olien's 
I  the  Manor  of  Totham  or  Tot- 
iuUall. 


Torrlslmnl  Falaoa.    [Piifazza  7i>r- . 
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As  for  the  smaller  firy,  who  swarm  In 

shualii 
From  Hilly  Ilafls  up  to  simple  Bowles, 
Why  shuiiid  we  call  them  from  their  dark 

abode. 
In  broad  8t.  Giles's  or  in  Tbttenhamrroad  t 

Byron. 

*  At  seven  we  started  for  New  York  on 
board  a  great  Nonh-Kiver  steamboat, 
which  wa«  so  crowded  with  paewenKers 
that  the  upper  deck  was  like  the  box- 
lobby  of  a  theatre  between  the  pieces, 
and  the  lower  one  like  TiMenham  Court 
Itoad  on  a  Saturday  night  IHcJtms. 

Tour  de  Cordouan.  A  celebrated 
and  important  light-hoiiAe  l)egun 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  in 
1584,  but  not  completed  for  a  num- 
l)er  of  years  afterwards.  But 
little  is  known  of  the  two  or 
more  predecessors  of  the  present 
structure.  The  first  light-house 
Lh  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Louis  the  De'l)onnair, 
but  some  think  that  it  was 
erected  hore  not  till  tlie  thir- 
teenth century  at  the  request  of 
the  merchants  of  Cordova,  and 
the  foreiRU  trad<;rs  with  whom 
they  dt'alt.  Tlie  second  tower 
was  built  here  by  order  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  coclc  upon  the  villaire  church 
Luokrt  nurthwnnl  from  UU  airy  perch, 
An  it  bcyuiid  the  ken  of  mnn 
T(i  see  the  nhlph  coin*'  Kallingon, 
And  paoH  the  Isli*  of  Oi^run, 
Aud  paas  the  Totcer  c/  Cordouan. 

Longfellow. 

Tour  de  Montgomery.  A  circular 
tower  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
Paris. 

• 

Tour  de  Nesle.  The  site  of  this 
former  tower,  or  castle,  in  Paris  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Palais  de 
rinatitut.  It  formed  the  end  of 
the  city  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  It  was  often  inhabited 
by  royal  p<Tsonag«;s,  and  a  num- 
lH>r  of  crimes  are  said  to  have 
been  committed  here. 

Tour  de  Solferino.  A  modern 
tower,  on  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
Paris,  which  commands  a  view 
over  the  city. 

Tour  d'Ordre.  A  celebrated  lijiht- 
housp,  or  pharos,  at  Boulojjne,  of 
which  little-  or  iiothins;  now  re- 
mains. Suetonius  tells  us  that 
it  was   originally   erected   as   a 


triumphal  tower,  or  monument 
of  his  achievements,  by  the  £m- 

Eeror  Caligula.  It  is  tnought  to 
ave  been  used  as  a  lighMiouM 
as  early  as  191  A.D.,  aud  servsd 
for  that  purpose  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it 
finally  fell,  together  with  part  of 
the  cliff  on  which  it  was  biiilL 
It  is  said  to  have  been  octagonal 
in  shai>e,  and  192  feet  in  circum- 
ference, growing  smaller  and 
smaller  towards  the  top.  The 
height  is  variously  given  from 
124  feet  to  200  feet,  ft  was  built 
of  stone  and  brick.  7bt<r  d*Ordn 
has  been  popularly,  but  doubtless 
wrongly,  regarded  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  Tun'iB  ardens. 

Tour  de  Peyberland.  A  fine  me- 
diaeval Iwlfry  tower  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  300  feet  in  height,  in- 
cluding the  spire.  It  was  built 
in  1430. 

Tour  Magna.  [Groat  Tower.]  A 
celebrated  monument,  and  relic 
of  Roman  times,  at Nimes,  France. 

jKS^  "It  contdsUi  of  an  octagonal 
tower  50  feet  in  dlainctcr,  and  now 
about  120  feet  high.  .  .  .  Within  the 
basement  is  n  great  chamber,  covered 
by  a  dome  of  rubble  masonry,  to 
which  no  access  could  have  been  ob- 
talncMl  from  without,  but  tbc  interior 
may  hr.vc  boon  reached  through  the 
eye  of  the  dome.  From  the  terrace  an 
Important  flight  of  steps  led  upward 
to — wb.1t?  It  is  almost  imposAiblo  to 
refrain  fn)m  answering  to  a  cclla,  like 
those  wblcli  crowned  the  tomb>toraplcs 
of  Assyria.  That  the  main  objoct  of 
the  buiUIinie  was  sepulchral  se<-ms 
hardly  doubtful,  but  we  have  no  other 
instance  in  Europe  of  a  tomb  with 
such  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber 
above  it."  JFerijuMton. 

Tournament,  A.  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (l,'3T7-ir40). 
In  the  Louvre  Gallery  in  Paris. 

Toumelles,  Palais  des.  Sec  Pa- 
lais DES  TOUKNKI.LKS. 

Touro  Park.  A  park  in  Nc%vport, 
R.I.,  given  by  Judnh  Touro,  a 
Jew,  and  containinjj  within  its 
enclosure  tho  cclchrar<.«d  Old 
Stone  Mill,  or  Round  Tower.  See 
Old  Sto>'e  Mill. 

Tower.   For  names  beginning  with 
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Tower,  see  the  next  prominent 
word.    See  also  ii^'ra. 

Tower,  The.  The  ancient  and  fa- 
mous citadel  of  London.  It  stands 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  a  mile  below  London 
Bridge,  and  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  metropolis.  Its  foundation 
has  been  ascribed  to  Julius  Cae- 
sar; but  the  tradition  is  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  had  a 
fortification  here.  The  oldest 
portion  of  the  present  fortress  is 
the  keep,  or  White  Tower,  so 
named  from  its  having  been 
originally  whitewashed.  It  was 
built  al)out  1078  for  William  the 
Conoueror.  The  Tower  is  mem- 
orable for  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  have  been  confined 
within  its  walls  as  prisoners  of 
state.  It  lias  been  from  early 
times  the  depository  of  the  na- 
tional arms;  and  since  the  restor- 
ation of  Charles  II.  the  regalia, 
or  crown  jewels,  have  been  kex>t 
here  on  exhibition. 


•*Tbiii   Tower  is  a  citadel  to 
defend  or  command  the  City ;  a  royal 

Slace ;  a  prison  of  state  for  the  most 
neerous  oiTcnders;  the  armory  for 
warlike  provisions;  the  treasury  of  the 
oniamcnts  and  Jewels  of  the  Crown; 
and  general  consen'er  of  most  of  the 
records  of  the  King's  courts  of  Justice 
at  WestroinHter."  Stow. 


"Here  [in  the  White  Tower] 
wo  were  shown  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  hardly 
altered  nt  all;  the  very  room  in  which 
Richard  III.  bared  his  arm,  and  accused 
Hastings  of  witchcraft  in  shrivelling  it. 
We  went  to  the  very  window  where  he 
stood,  when  he  witnessed  the  Instant 
execution  of  his  victim,  and  saw  the 
very  spot,  at  the  corner  of  the  old 
cbapel,  where  the  block  was  laid  for  it." 

Ticknor. 

Prince.    Where  shall  we  sojourn  till 

ourcomnntlon? 
OUMer.    Where  It  seems  best  unto  your 
royal  self. 
If  I  mA7  counncl  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  hl'4hnc^s   will   repose  you  at  the 
TbsBW. 
Prince.    I  do  not  like  the  Tbwer,  of  any 
plncc.— 
Did  Jnlltis  Cesar  build  that  place,  my 
lord? 
Buck.    He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin 
that  place. 
Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re-edl- 
fled. 


Prince.   Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  re> 
ported 
Successively  IVom  age  to  age,  he  built  It  t 
Bttck.    Upon  recora,  my  gracious  lord. 

3hake$peart. 

Methought  that  I  had  broken  fh>m  the 

TVmpct, 
And  was  embarked  to  croes  to  Burgundy. 

Shake$peart, 

How  pleasing  Atterbnry's  softer  hour. 
How  khone  nis  soul  unconquered  in  the 
Timer.  Pope, 

Te  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting 

shame, 
With  mauy  a  foul  and  midnight  murder 

fed.  Oray, 

From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower 
Pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear; 

And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames 
Sent  twck  a  louder  cheer.     MaeatUay. 

Merry  Margaret,  as  Midsomer  flowre, 
Oentyll  as  laucon  and  hawke  of  the  Tmre. 

Skdton. 

Where   London's  towres  theire   turrets 
show 
So  stately  by  the  Thames's  side, 
Falre  Arubclla,  cliilde  of  woe ! 
For  many  a  day  had  sat  and  sighed. 

Otd  BaOad. 

And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when  f 

And  sliall  Trclawny  die  ? 
Here's  twenty  thoutand  Cornish  men 

Will  knuw  the  reason  why  I 

Out  spwke  their  captain  brave  and  bold, 

A  merrv  wight  was  he : 
"  If  London  Tower  were  Michael's  hold. 

We'll  set  Trelawny  fi-ee !  " 

Robert  S.  Bawker. 

Tower  HilL  The  high  ground  ad- 
joining the  Tower  of  £ondon,  on 
the  north-west.  Here  formerly 
stood  a  large  scaffold  and  gallows 
for  the  execution  of  traitors  and 
other  criminals. 

12  May.  1A41.  I  beheld  on  Tower  Iim 
the  fatal  ittn)ke  which  severed  the  wisest 
head  in  England  from  the  shouldem  of  the 
Earl  of  StrafTord,  whove  crime  coming  un* 
der  the  cottnizanco  of  no  human  law,  a 
new  one  wah  raailc.  not  to  be  a  precedent, 
but  hi»  destruction,  to  ^uch  exorbitance 
were  things  ai  rived.    /oAa  Evrlyn,  Diary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quilp  resided  on  Tower 
mil;  and  In  her  bower  on  Tower  JJtIl, 
Mrs.  Quilp  Yran  U  ft  to  ptiie  the  absence  of 
her  lord.        Dickens^  Otd  Curiosity  Shop. 

It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to  bring  their 
necks  to  the  block.  Above  all,  it  would 
bedell»:litful  to  sec  Nottingham's  long  sol- 
emn face  on  Tower  Hill.  Macaultiy, 

Tower  of  BabeL  A  structure  be- 
lieved to  have  been  built  in  the 
most  primitive  times  in  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  in  Gen.  zi.  I-IO,  and 
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to  have  been  abandoned  throitgh 
the  confusion  of  ton^jfues  then  oc- 
casioned by  the  Divine  displeas- 
ure. Tills  tower  has  been  thought 
to  be  identified  with  the  ruin 
known   as   Birs  Kimrood.     See 

BlRS  NiMBOOD. 

His  SicllUu-Iialian,  and  Laqaal»4e- 
Plaeo  Frcncti,  »iarnitiht-d  with  fihr«.-dB  from 
all  European  diulecta,  wa«  wholh-  tntelli- 
glble  to  uo  morul ;  a  Touxr-Mf-Dabel  Jar- 

?oD,  wUich  inude  maiiy  tiiink  biui  [Count 
JatfliustroJ  a  kiud  of  Jew.  Carlisle. 

The  press,  that  iriant  machine,  pours 
forth  InccsMtntly  new  materials  for  ita 
work  —  the  enUre  human  race  is  U|>oii  the 
scaffoldlutr,  every  Hplrit  Is  maHon.  cverv 
da>'  a  new  course  is  raliMHl,  .  .  .  ilien*  is 
alM>  a  confuition  of  lunguaKei^t  lnctf»sant 
acting.  —  a  refu^o  secured  to  intelliij(vnce 
stfniiMC  a  new  deiut:c;  It  is  the  second 
Towtr  qf  Babel  of  the  human  race. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Tower  of  Babel.     A  well-known 

1>uintin^  by  Wilhelm  von  Kaul- 
)ach  (1405^1^{74).    In  the  Museum 
at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Tower  of  David.  This  name  is 
generally  apj>lied  to  a  massive 
tower  of  thecitatlel  of  Jerusalem. 
A  **  Castle  of  David  "  is  referred 
to  here  in  the  tliirti»enth  century, 
and  the  historians  of  the  cru- 
saties  mention  a  *'  Tower  of  Da- 
vid "  built  of  immense  hewn 
stones.  The  structure  now 
known  as  the  Towor  of  David  is 
thoujjht  to  be  identical  with  the 
ancient  "Tower  of  Ilippicus," 
frequently  referred  to  by  Jose- 
phus. 

«^  "  The  so-called  Tower  of  David 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
citadel :  It  has  a  sloping  escarp  of  ma- 
sonry. .  .  .  Above  which  the  tower 
rises  in  a  solid  mass  to  the  height  of  29 
feet.  .  .  .  The  whole,  when  perfect, 
muHt  have  presented  a  smooth  surface 
difUcult  to  escalade,  and,  from  the  solid- 
ily  of  the  m:ii«s,  unassailable  bv  the 
battering-ram."  Capi.  WilHon. 

Tower  of  Drusus. 

TOWEII  OF. 


See  DbusuSi 


Tower  of  Famine.  See  Torre 
DELLA  Fame. 

Tower  of  Hollows.  A  Border 
tower,  70  feet  in  height,  in  Scot- 
land, near  Canobie. 

Tower  of  the  Ape.    See  Tobre 

I>£IXA  SCUUA. 


Tower  of  the  GontL    See  ToBn 

DEI  COJNTI. 

Tower  of  the  'Winds.    An  octag> 
onal  tower  of  marble — the  Hoio- 
lo^  of  Andronictis  Cyrrhentei— 
built  at  Athens,  Greece,  aboak 
100   years   before   our  era.    Its 
sides   face   the    eight    principal 
points  of  the  comjiass,  aud  are 
marke<l  by  tigares  of  the  winds 
from  each  of   those  points.    It 
was  surmounted  by  a  Triton  for 
a  weathercock,  and  contained  a 
clepsydra    in   the   interior.     It 
served  as  a  town-clock,  and  was 
a  double  measure  of  time  with 
its  sun-dials  on  the  outside,  and 
its  clepsydra  within.    The  Horo- 
logium   IS   called   by  Delauibre 
**  the  most  curious  existing  mona- 
meiit  of  the  practical  gnomonics 
of  antiquity." 


**  At  the  end  of  the  broad  street, 
there  is  an  extensive  place,  unevtn 
from  its  torn-down  clay  huts  and  niineii 
walls.  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  riiws, 
half  duK  out  of  the  earth  and  grass, 
where  the  dervishes  liwd  iu  the  tioM 
of  the  Turks.  Two  tall  cypresses 
point  mournfully  towards  heaven." 

//.  C.  AndfTKn. 

Townley  Collection  [or  Townley 
Marbles].  A  large  collection  of 
remains  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art,  gathered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Towmey,  at  Rome,  Iwtween  1765 
and  17  r2,  and  afterwanls  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Mu.seum, 
where  they  are  now  deposited. 

Townley  Venus.  A  beautiful 
Greek  statue,  now  in  the  British 
Mu.seum.  One  of  the  so-<:aUed 
Townley  Marbles,  q,v, 

Trafalgar  Square.  A  place  in 
London  so  named  from  the  last 
factory  of  Nelson,  to  whom  a 
column  is  erected  in  the  square. 
See  Nelson  Colcmn. 


"  •  The  finest  site  In  Europe,*  at 
Trafalgar  Square  has  been  called  bjr 
some  obstinate  British  optimist,  is  dis- 
figured by  trophie«,  fountains,  col- 
umns, and  statues,  eo  puerile,  diM)rdcr- 
ly,  and  hideous,  that  a  lover  of  the  arts 
must  hang  the  head  of  shame  as  b« 
passes,  to  see  our  dear  old  queen  dty 
arraying  herself  lo  abaurdly. 
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Trftitora'   Oate.     A  gate  in  the 

Tower  of  London,  through  which 

state  prisoners  were  introduced. 

Old  London  Bridee  was  soon  pused, 
and  old  Billingsgate  Marliet,  with  Itfi  oys- 
ter-boats and  Dutchmen,  and  the  White 
Tower,  and  Traitor's  Gate,  and  we  were  in 
amonK  the  tiers  of  shipping.  Diekent. 

On  through  that  gate  through  which  be- 
fore 

Went  Kidney,  Bnssell,  Baleigh,  Cranmer. 
Blore.  Roger*. 

Trajan,  Arch  of.  See  Abch  of 
Trajan. 

Trajan's  Column.  [Ital.  La  Colon- 
na  Tt*q)ana.]  An  interesting  relic 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  tlie  most 
beautiful  historical  column  in  the 
world.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion says,  hy  the  Senate  and  Ro- 
man people,  A.D.  114.  On  the 
summit  formerly  stood  a  lofty 
statue  of  Trajan  holding  in  his 
hand  a  gilded  globe.  This  globe 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
erecte<l  a  statue  of  St.  Peter  upon 
the  column  in  place  of  that  of 
Trajan,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
grotmd.  The  ashes  of  the  em- 
peror rest  under  this  column. 

Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  mc  In  the  (hen, 
Tltu^  or  Tr^ifan^s  f  No  —  His  that  of  Time : 
Triumph,  an*h,  pillar,  all  he  doth  dinolace 
HcofHng;  and  apoetolic  statues  climb 
To  cru^h  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes 

slept  sublime. 
Burled  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars.  Byron. 

Historic  figures  round  the  shaft  embost 
A«cend,  with  llncamenta  in  air  not  lo«^t: 
Still  as  he  turns,  the  charmed  spectator 

sees 
Group  winding  after  group,  with  dream- 
like ease. 


/' 


Mar!  *mld  the  wrecks  of  time, 
charge  with  confidence  sub- 

tions,  pomps,  and    cares   of 

f  the  breathing  world  received 
•\Tu  Wordsworth. 

-i*oram.    See  Fobum  of 


ana.     [Across  the  moun- 

A  name  given  in  Italy  to 

ailing  north  wind,  which 

-J  over  the  Alps. 

hilling  tramontana  .  .  .  was  blow- 
iiid  the  barren,  rucky,  desolate  shore 
v.-sted  Norway  rather  than  Oreece. 

Bayard  Taylor. 


Transflgnration,  The.  1.  A  paint- 
ing by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520), 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  in 
Rome,  executed  for  the  cathedral 
of  Narbonne  in  France.  It  is 
considered  the  first  picture  in  the 
world.  Raphael  was  engaged  in 
painting  this  picture  when  he  * 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  sus- 
pended over  his  boily  as  he  lay 
in  state.  The  lower  part,  which 
he  left  unfinished,  was  completed 
by  his  pupil  Giulio  Romano.  It 
was  carried  to  Paris  in  17U7,  but 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Vati- 
can. The  picture  is  divided  into 
two  parts;  the  upper  part  repre- 
senting the  three  disciples  lying 
prostrate  upon  Mount  Tabor, 
while  al)ove  them  is  the  figure  of 
Christ  in  glory  with  Moses  and 
Elijah  on  each  side.  The  lower 
part  represents  a  crowd  of  people 
bearing  along  a  boy  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit.  The  two 
parts  of  the  picture  are  united 
oy  the  uplifted  look  and  appeal- 
ing gesture  of  some  of  the  figures 
in  the  crowd  below,  who  seem  to 
point  for  help  to  the  Saviour  on 
the  Mount.  This  picture  is  well 
known  through  the  engraving  by 
Raphael  Morghen  (1758-18^3). 

SST  "  AH  groat  actions  have  been 
simple,  and  all  great  pictures  are.  The 
Tranitfiguratiou ,  by  Kiiphael,  Is  an 
eminent  oxnmple  of  this  pi'culiar  merit. 
A  calm,  benignant  beauty  shines  over 
all  this  picture,  and  goes  directly  to 
the  heart.  It  seems  almost  to  call  yoa 
by  name.  The  sweet  and  sublime  face 
of  Jesus  is  bcvond  praise,  yet  how  it 
disappoints  afl  florid  expectations! 
This  familiar,  simple,  home-speaking 
countenance  Is  as  ii  one  should  meet  a 
friend."  Emerson. 

Glances  we  do  seem  to  find  of  that 
ethereal  jrlory,  which  looks  nn  us  in  Its 
full  brightness  fVom  the  Transfijurat^on 
of  Riifaciie,  flrom  the  Tempest  ot  Slmke* 
speare.  Carlyle. 

The  real  value  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  Tran»' 
Jlguratityn,  is  as  sIvum  of  power;  billows  or 
nppies  thi'V  arc  <»f  the  stream  of  tendency ; 
tokens  of  the  everiastint;  effort  to  produce, 
which  even  in  its  worst  estate  the  soul 
betrays.  Emerson. 

2.  A  picture  by  Hans  Holl)ein 
the  Elder  (d.  1524).  In  the  Gal- 
lery of  Augsburg,  Germany. 

Trappe»  Iia.    A  famous  monastery 
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near  Mortafrne  In  Normandy, 
Ttance,  It  owes  Its  celebrity  to 
the  riicitl  asceticism  practlftifii  by 
Its  Inmates  in  obedience  lo.tbe 
rules  of  the  order.  The  abbey 
was  supprened  In  IT90  by  thii 
National  Assembly,  but  the 
monks  were  utterwards  alloned 
to  return. 
Endumnenli.   fkculUn.    mngb    w« 


mntliiiL  Slid  «U>  In  man 'la  Trapp^.  bj 

TrftBtevere.  11*1.  Regia  Tranrti- 
berina,  the  region  on  the  other 
■i<le  of  tlia  Tiber.J  The  largest 
of  the  Rioiil,  or  quarters,  intj> 
wliifh  niiHlem  Rome  Is  divided. 
It  extends  along  tlie  foot  of 
Mount  JanlculiiiQ,  and  ia  inhab- 
ited l>y  a  peculiar  and  in  many 
resptrts  a  distinot  race,  said  to 
l>e  the  ilimet  descenilButa  of  the 
anulenl  Ruioans. 


Traunatein   Profile. 

able  rnriik  C 
eallfld  cheTi 
bach  in  Austria. 

nnnh  buk  of  Hie  i 


r,  It  1*  mill  tu  be  ■  sniTert  nnr- 

i>r  itw  nnrcirtunirte  Lnal*  XVI. 
■  iinodliUBly 


rel^>IElLllnl  bj 


II  Srtoc 


Sagard  Tai/Ior- 


Travellers'  Club.  A  celebrated 
club  ill  LoniloD.  toundiid  in  IHlIi. 
Ai.'1'nrdiTiK  U>  one  of  the  iuk>s  no 
pemon  can  he  consldervd  ell)(iblu 
tothi'Travpllrrs'Clnb-whoshall 
not  have  travelled  out  of  the 
British  Islands  to  a  distance  of 
M  least  000  miles  Irom  Loudon  in 


S  TBB 

ft  direct  line."  The  pr«Mirt  doth 
house,  adjuinlnK  the  AthemnuD 
in  Pall  Mall,  was  built  In  IS8 
from  designs  by  Barry. 

«a- ■' Clow  at  hud  )■  uiotbCT  viMt. 
—  Ibt  TVukUtt.'  Cii.4,  — how  well Ih^ 


Tre  Pontane.  [The  Three  Foun- 
tains.] A  locality  anciently  called 
Ai^ua  Salvias,  about  two  miles 
'roiu  Bnme.  outsiile  the  Ostian 


H  Ihsn  (he  Tr?  FuntaiK, 
■I]  ChriMciiiiom,  once  rx\ 


which  •dm  on  the  nmeF." 

iirt.  Jamttn. 
Treaty  Elm.  The  fsmoux  tret>  In 
the  environs  of  Pliilailrlnhili, 
Penn.,  under  wblcb  Williain 
Penn  noftotiated  the  Ireatv  nilh 
the  iDilion  chiefs,  of  whicb'it  bu 
liven  said  that  It  Is  "  the  only  uns 
ever  mail«  without  an  oalii.  and 
the  onlv  one  never  liroken."  The 
longer  atanding.  but  * 
'  narks  its  place- 
Treaty  Btone.  An  object  of  curi- 
osity iu  Limerick  (the"  city  of  the 
vlolate.1  treaty").  Ireland.  ItU 
tlie  stone  upon  which  the  cele- 
brated treatv-dcH'uuient  of  the 
3d  of  October,  IfflU,  was  sifrned, 
whereby  Limerick  and  other  fort- 
resses In  the  banda  ol  tbe  Llth 


France,  or  eluewlmre, 

or  tlie  BrillHh  Government,  Bti<l 

Kntln^  certain  privilegiu   hdcI 
uunitiea  to  Romaa  Catholics. 


'  Tribune,  Tbe.  A  name  f^ven  to 
an  apartaient  In  the  Uffizi  Palace 
In  florenoc,  Italy,  appropriated 
Co  works  of  art,  and  containing 
Home  of  the  most  celebrated  spe- 
cimens of  sculpture  and  painting, 
iuch   OS  the  Venus    de'  Medid, 


ao  powEr  to  mtify  Ibe  bnrgain  he  hud 

eoDarmed  uoder  the  arEal  leal  uC  Knii. 
iMd."  Mr.  and  Mr:  S.  C.  Haft. 

Tremont  Btreet.  A  well-known 
street  in  Boston,  Mass.  It  it 
called  after  the  original  name  ol 
Boston,  Trtmoitt,  which  was  glv- 
eo  to  the  city  on  account  of  the 
three  bills  on  trhich  It  is  built. 

Tremont  Templsi  A  well-known 
bailding  on  Tremont  Street.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship on  Bundays,  and  at  otlipr 
tJDiea  <or  lectures,  public  meet- 
ings, and  various  gatherinfts. 

Trano-le-mer.  The  flag-ship  of 
Bichanl  I.,  Cceur-de-Lion  (llfiT- 
1I9»). 


^'■Ttic  TVIbKiK.  that  nobis  room 
QliiurpA.>«l  b)-  .ny  In  the  world  for 
Ihf  number  uJ  vslue  of  the  grnia  it 
conudni."  Sayard  Taylor. 

Tribute  Money.  A  picture  by 
Maaacclo(TommaHoGuidi)(l«B?- 
144;t?).  In  the  cliuroh  o(  6.  H. 
del  Carmine,  Florence,  Italy. 


Tr«nt,  The,  A  vessel,  under  com- 
mand of  Franklin,  sent,  in  com- 
niny  «itb  the  Dorothea,  under 
Buchan.  on  an  expeiUtion  to  tbe 
Arctic  regions  lu  ISIB. 

Trent,  Tbe.  A  British  mail-steam- 
er, noted  as  being  the  vessel  from 
which  the  Confederate  emissa- 
ries.  Mason  and  Slidell,  were 
(orciblv  taken,  Nov.  8,  ISfil,  by 
Capt.  Wilkes  oi  the  U.S.  Irigate 
San  Jacinto. 


Trlent,  QorEes  du.  See  GoBOBS 
!     DU  TaiBKi. 

Trilels.  A  castle  and  ruined  med- 
ieval lurtress  In  the  neighlKiiw 
hood  of  Heidell)erg,  Germany, 
famous  as  the  place  where  Bicti- 
ard  Caur  dc  Lion  was  impriHoned 
by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  l>e- 
neath  the  walls  of  which  the 
minstrel  Blonde],  by  his  song  and 
the  resinnso  it  awakened,  dis- 
covered his  royal  master. 

Trimurti.    See  Elephajtta,  Cavs- 


Trlnlta  de'  Monti.  A  church  In 
Rome,  well  known  from  its  ron- 
spicuoiiH  position  sliove  the  riiizza 
dl  Spagna.  It  contains  the  cele- 
brated jiainting  of  the  Descent 
trom  the  Cross  by  Volterra. 

IM*.  12.   rft..     I  WPnl  10    Triallt  del 

VIII.;   (he  CbapeUi  vpII  pointed,  cap^ 
cisUx  tlut  bj  Zuccul,  Voltem,  wid  ilw 


ia-  "  Thli  etauKta,  tomeri/  iKlonf- 
iBVto  Ihe  fruiclHU  monki,  lurTcrcd 

ftiKlht  Frcncb  occupsllon  of  Etoms  In 
lta»  Ural  revolution.  Many  of  ihfl  pic. 
■ure*  were  detlroved  or  Itrfnimblyln. 

when  tl  inu  niloml  bv  Louli  XVUI-I 
mfter  tb«  d»1gn»  of  »  Krrnch  nrchllcct. 
Tbe  old  piclum  whiab  had  diuppcuvd 
wvra  replucd  by  ncv  ooun.  pklaUnl  by 

Komc :  ■  omnpenwition  irblcb  will  rr- 

mlnU  thv  clBiwlc*]  reulvr  of  tbs  old 

>ike  of  Luelui  llummlui,"      Billard. 

J9>  "Froni  IhF  brlybt  nf  Trlnltk 

akelelum  of  I  p^Ui,  or  like  Ihis  kTc- 
giwlltki  of  >  •FiKiHUl  dimly  dlMrmi^ 


w>pini>  U>  b*  the  w«ruliatf  of  uiifelA  dli- 
wivcd  In  birmcffly/'^ 

J/uiu  ChrUUan  Aidfnm. 


hurch  In  Parla 

)f  tha  modern 

It  is  Id  tlio 


Trinity,  The.    A  lar^n  altar-plpc 


Jt-nn  Bellofcaiiibe.  thtt  Flemlnl 
(Hiiiiter.  It  was  orlfiliiallv  placed 
(1.11 1-1. M!>)  on  the  liieh  alur  of 
tli>^  abbey  uhiiruh  of  Afl<rhiii,  Init 
in  iiDnr  in  tliti  nai'rlaty  ul  Notre 
Uaiui!  at  Doual,  France. 
Trinity,  The.  A  wooii-cut  by  Al- 
buit  Dlirer  (H7I-lK!tl},  the  Ger- 


tion." 

Trinity,  The.  A  plctnra  hTBon 
van  der  Wejden  (d.  im\  A* 
Flemiah  painter,  and  one  ot  Ul 
later  works.  It  i>  now  In  tha 
SUdel  Institute  at  FrankloiVoo- 
the-Moin,  Genuany. 

Trinity,  Adoration  cd  the.  8m 
Adobation  of  the  Trixitt. 

Trinity  Chnroh.  A  noted  eorlc^ 
Bstical  editice  in  New  York,  of 
Gothic  arcbi lecture,  with  a  itce- 
pie  2M  feet  in  heifiht.  It  in  n- 
puted  to  be  tbe  wealtlii eat  church 


revenue!  accruing  trom  a  lu^ 
tract  ot  land  on  Manhattan  u- 
Innd,  fciren  to  it  bv  Qiiecu  .^nns 
in  ITUS.  Trinity  Cbur.'h  is  situ- 
ated on  Bruadway,  a  nliort  dis- 
tance aboie  the  Battery.  IB 
lofty  spire,  284  feet  higli,  is  a  pop- 
ular place  of  ascent  for  Jhe  saks 
of  the  inaKniHcenl  view  over  tba 
city  and  surrounding.  Thu  Bnt 
cliutch  on  the  present  site  was 
built  in  1G9G.  In  the  graveyanl 
are  buried  a  niiuiber  of  noted 
men,  among  others  Alexanikr 
UHmilton. 

Trinity  Churoh.  A  fine  modem 
cliurcb  In  Boston,  Mass. 

TFinity  College.  A  (onndatlon  of 
the  Universltv  ot  CauliridKe, 
England.  Established  in  IMi. 
AImo  well-known  institutions  at 
Duhlin,  IrelBncl.  founded  in  ISHI, 
and  at  Ilartford,  Conn.,  founded 
lnlS2:t. 

Trinity  House.  A  pulilic  hulldiaR 
on  the  nortli  side  of  Tower  Hill, 
ill  London,  erected  in  ITiCl  for  the 
ancient  Ruild  or  ftatemitv  ot  mar- 
iners, eatahllslied  for  the'  encout- 
aKement  of  tlie  science  of  navi- 
gation, etc.  The  ofUce  of  Master 
ot  tbe  Corporation  has  been  st 
various  tinies  held  iiy  princes  and 
slalesinen.  Th..  Corporation  has 
In  cbni^R  the  liKht-lioiues,  llcea»- 
InfT  of  pllotH,  eti-.  Its  arms  are  a 
cross  lietween  four  slilps  under 
sail.  It  was  toundMl  liy  charter 
of  Henry  VIIX.,  tbo  dociuueot 
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openlnf^  with  the  statement  that 
•^Out  of  the  sincere  and  complete 
love  and  devotion  which  we  nave 
for  the  very  glorious  and  indivisi- 
ble Trinity,  and  also  for  Saint 
Clement  the  Confessor,  His  Maj- 
esty grants  and  gives  license  for 
the  establishment  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  perpetual  brotherhood,  to 
certain  of  his  subjects  and  their 
associates."  The  general  over- 
sight of  the  merchant  marine 
(and  of  the  royal  fleet,  under  cer- 
tain conditions)  was  given  to 
them  bv  charters  which  they  re- 
ceived from  Elizal>eth,  James  I., 
Charles  II.,  and  James  II. 

Triomphe,  Arc  de.  See  Arc  de 
l'£toii.b. 

Triumph  of  Death.  A  celebrated 
fresco  in  the  Camno  Santo,  Pisa, 
Italy,  usually  ascribed  to  Andrea 
di  Clone,  called  Orcagna  (d.  13810; 
though  recently  some  have 
claimed  the  authorship  of  it  for 
the  Sienese  brothers  Giovanni 
and  Pietro  Loreuzetti. 

Triumph  of  Galatea.  See  Gala- 
tea. 

Triumph  of  Beligion  in  the  Arts. 
See  iNFLrENCE  of  Chuistiamity 

IN  TUB  AhTS. 

Triumph  of  Riches.  A  large  pic- 
ture in  distemper  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger  ( 1498-151.'}).  the 
German  painter,  executed  at  the 
request  of  the  company  of  Ger- 
man merchants  in  London. 
There  was  also  a  companion  pic- 
ture, the  "  Triumph  oi  Poverty," 
both  of  which  were  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  by  some  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  works  of  Raphael. 
Their  sul)seqnent  history  cannot 
be  traced  later  than  the  vear 
1616,  and  it  is  thought  that  they 
may  have  perished  m  the  fire  at 
Whitehall  in  IGUT. 

Triumph  of  the  Church.  See 
Fount  of  Salvation. 

Triumph  of  Trajan.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Anton  Rafael  Mengs 
(1728-1779).    In  Madrid,  Spain. 

Triumphal  March  of  Alexander. 
A  work  of  sculpture  executed  by 


Albert  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (177(^ 
1844)  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Triumphs  of  Julius  Cnsar.  A 
series  of  nine  colored  designs  by 
Andrea  Mantegna(14.'>l-150(;),  the 
Italian  painter,  representing  the 
different  parts  of  a  Roman  tri- 
umphal procession.  They  were 
executed  as  decorations  for  the 
theatre  at  Mantua,  Italy.  They 
are  now  at  Hampton  Court,  Eng- 
land. 

Trocad^ro.  This  elevation,  oppo- 
site the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  is 
a  popular  resort  of  the  6ot/r- 
peoigie  on  Sundays.  From  its 
top  a  fine  view  of  the  city  is  ob- 
tamed.  It  was  so  called  from  a 
French  victory  in  Spain. 

Trois  Fr^res  Froven9aux.  [The 
Three  Brothers  of  Provence.]  A 
celebrated  restaurant  in  Paris, 
France. 

—  O  hoys— thfit  were— actuni  papas  and 
poMible  crandpapas— some  of  you  with 
crowns  like  bililard-tMills— acme  in  locks 
of  sable  8ilvrrr(l,aiid  some  of  silver  snbled 
— do  yoa  remember,  as  you  doze  over  this, 
those  aacr-dlnners  at  the  Trots  Frires^ 
when  the  Kcotch-plaided  snufT-lmx  went 
round,  and  the  dry  Lundy-Foot  th-kled  Its 
way  along  into  our  happy  sensorial 

Holmei. 

Here  we  are,  howerer,  at  the  Troit 
Frkrtsi  and  there  goes  my  uncon)>cious 
mtMlcl  deliberately  up  stairs.  We'll  follow 
him,  and  double  his  orders ;  and,  if  we  dlue 
not  well,  there  Is  uo  eating  in  Pmnce. 

N.  P.  miHs, 

One  does  not  dine  at  the  Trots  Frhreg 
without  contmcting  a  tendc-mcMi  fur  the 
very  nameof  Iturgundy.        If.  P.  WUti$, 


Tr6ne,  Barridre   du. 
KJ&iiB  DU  Tkune. 


See  Bai&- 


Tr6ne,  Place  du. 
TrOnk. 


See  Place  du 


Trophonius'  Cave.  See  Cavk  of 
Tkophonius. 

Trou  de  Han.  [The  Hole  of  Han.] 
A  singular  cavern  in  the  ref^on 
of  the  Ardennes,  in  Bel<2^um. 

Troy  House.  A  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  near  Monmouth, 
England. 

True  Cross.  See  Cboss,  Ths 
True. 

Trumbull,  Fort.    See  Fobt  Trum- 

BULL. 
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Trastees  of  the  Btaalhof.  A 
well -known  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt van  Ryn  (lG0(>-l(iG9).  In 
the  Gallery  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. 

Tuckerman's  Bavine.  A  tre- 
mendous gulf  in  the  White 
Mountains,  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  in  the  southerly  side  of  Mount 
Washington,  and  receives  its 
name  from  Edward  Tuckerman, 
an  enthusiastic  explorer  of  the 
Whit«  Hills.  It  contains  nearly 
every  year  a  beautiful  "Snow 
Arch,**  or  CAve  of  snow,  which 
does  not  disappear  until  the  last 
of  August. 

Tufts  College.  This  institution 
at  Medford,  Mass.,  under  the  care 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  was 
founded  in  1852. 

Tuileries,  The.  A  royal  palace 
of  France,  now  destroyed.  It 
was  commenced  in  ItH'A,  as  a  resi- 
dence for  Catherine  de'  Mcdicis, 
and  was  completed  by  Henry 
IV.  After  the  restoration  it  was 
habitually  the  residence  of  the 
royal  faniily.  It  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Seine;  and 
on  the  spot  where  it  str>od  were 
formerly  tile-tields,  whence  the 
name  is  derived,  the  word  Tuile- 
rie  signifying  a  tile-kiln.  These 
fields  were  converted  into  gardens 
in  Uii)5,  containing  al)Out  (tl  acres, 
beautifully  laid  out,  ornamented 
with  flowers,  trees,  and  statuary, 
open  to  the  public,  and  much 
resorted  to  by  the  people.  This 
palace  was  sacked  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary mob  of  17J»2,  and  was 
again  attacked  and  taktm  in  the 
insurrection  of  18.'i0,  and  in  that 
of  1848.  It  was  partially  burned 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Commune, 
prior  to  the  entrance  into  the  city 
of  the  German  anny  in  May, 
1871,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

Truly,  this  wime  world  may  be  §ccn  In 
MossRi'l  nnil  Tnrlmlioii.  if  wc  look  well, 
an  cJearly  hm  it  ever  came  t»  llfcht  in  Onck- 
ford's,  of  I  he  7'ui  levies  itsvK.  Curly  le. 

In  the  rh&teau  of  the  Tmlerin,  for  in- 
utance.  I  pon*clvetlio  Minu*  jiunblc  of  con- 
trarioiieft  that  markRtlu!.French  character; 
the  »amc  whiuiKical  mixture  of  tiie  Kfcat 
and  the  little,  the  iiplen<iid  and  the  paltry, 
tbo  tubllme  and  the  grotcaque.        Jiring. 


A  nitthi*  tAlweker  es  proud  ex  irm  plHM 
C>n  Victory's  bes*  carpeia,  or  lualln*  ate»t 
In  tbe   Toofrim  froat-parlor,  dlaciiiliir 

afliiirt 
With  our  heels  on  the  baeka  o*  Kapolaai^ 

new  chain. 

Xowcll,  Bf^ibw  Apfffx 

Xn'  turnln'  quite  (hint  In  the  mUst  of  kk 

foolcriea, 
Sneaka  down  atalra  to  bolt  the  fttmtdoor 

o*  the  Toottria. 

LsnttVL,  Biglom  Faftn. 

The  TTenrladc.  aa  we  see  It  eompleted, 
la  a  puliahed,  aquare-bullt  Tmterie$;  Han* 
let  ia  a  mysterious,  atar>pav««l  Valhalla, 
and  dwelliutf  of  the  gods.  Cvitfk, 

—Ah.  the  old  Tkilerifa 
Is  pnllinR  Its  bl^sh  cap  down  on  ita^et, 
Confounded,    couscicnce  •  strtoken, 

amazed 

By  the  apparition  of  a  new  ikir  Ihce 
In  thuae  devouring  uiirroni. 

Mrs.  BromiiKf. 

No  house,  though  It  were  the  TmbrieM 
or  the  Encurial,  Is  good  fur  any  thinif  with- 
out  a  master.  Emawu 

To  me.  the  Prado  Is  an  Inexbauitlble 
source  of  amusement.  In  ibe  fliftt  place, 
it  is  in  itself  the  finest  public  walk  I  haA*e 
ever  rcen  within  the  wali>k  of  any  city,  not 
excepting  either  the  TuUerie*  or  tbe  Cbi- 
aja.  Oevrge  Ticknor. 

I  finished  thiR  day  with  a  w.ilk  in  the 
great  (;arden  of  the  Thuilleriet.  which  is 
rarely  contrived  tor  privacy,  »hade.  or 
company,  by  groves,  planUttinns  of  tail 
tp.  es.  especiHlly  that  in  the  middle  l>«inf 
of  eiines,  another  of  muUtoryf.  .  .  .  Krum 
a  terrace  in  tliiN  plac*;  we  saw  so  many 
Coaches  as  one  would  hardly  Uilnk  could 
be  maintained  In  the  whole  Ciity.sohig. 
late  as  It  wan  In  tlie  year,  towards  tlis 
Course,  which  Is  a  place  ndjoynin);,of  near 
an  Englisli  uiUc  long,  planted  with  4  rows 
of  trees. 

Joim  Evelyn,  Diary,  1M4,  Feb.i, 

Tullamore  Park.  The  .seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Roilen,  near  Newcastle, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland. 

Tullian  Prison.  See  Mamebtutb 
Prisons. 

Tullius.    See  Agger  of  Sbbvius 

TULLIUS. 

Tulp,  Nicholas,  and  his  pupils. 
See  Anatomical  Lectcke. 

Tun  of  Heidelberg.  This  huge 
reservoir  is  in  a  cellar  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Heidelberif,  which.  *•  next 
to  the  Alhambra  of  Granada," 
says  Longfellow,  "is  the  mtwt 
magniticent  ruin  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  The  original  tun  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  15811,  and  finished 
in  15!tl;  it  held  528  hogsheads  of 
wine.  The  present  tun  was  made 
in  1751.    It  is  of  copper,  boimd 
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with  iron  hoops,  and  is  36  feet 
long  by  24  in  height.  Its  capa- 
city is  49,000  gallons,  or  283,000 
bottles.  For  nearly  20  years  it 
was  kept  full  of  the  best  Rhenish 
wine,  and  its  annual  replenish- 
ment at  the  time  of  vintage  was 
celebrated  by  dances  on  the  nlat- 
form  that  covered  the  top.  Not- 
withstanding its  large  propor- 
tions, it  is  much  smaller  than 
some  of  the  beer-vats  of  the  Brit- 
ish brewers,  one  of  which,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay and  Perkins  of  London,  holds 
108,000  gallons,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Tun  of  Hei- 
delberg. 


"  It  is  as  high  as  a  common  two- 
story  house ;  on  the  top  is  a  platform 
upon  which  people  used  to  dance  after 
it  was  filled,  to  which  one  ascends  by 
two  flights  of  steps.  I  forget  exactly 
liow  many  casks  It  holds,  but  I  believe 
8U0.    It  has  been  empty  for  50  years." 

Bayard  Taylor, 

The  kitchen  was  crowded  with  good 
cheer;  the  cellarM  had  yielded  up  wnule 
oceans  of  Jihein-wein  and  Feme-wein ;  and 
even  the  grest  Jiftdelberg  tun  had  licen 
laid  under  contrlhutiou.  Irving. 

Tunnel,  The.    See  Thames  Tuk- 

KEL. 

Tuolumne  Grove.  A  noted  gronp 
of  mammoth  trees  in  the  Yosein- 

.  Ite  Valley,  California,  24  in  num- 
ber, the  largest  being  36  feet  in 
diameter.  See  Calaveras  and 
also  Mariposa. 

Turk's  Head.  Several  coffee- 
houses in  London  have  borne 
this  name.  One  situated  in 
Change  Alley  was  opened  about 
1662.  Another  house  of  the  same 
name  in  tlie  Strand  was  frequent- 
ed by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell. 
In  Soho  was  a  Turk's  Head,  at 
which  the  Literary  Club  was 
founded.  The  Rota  Club  met  at 
another  house  of  this  name  in 
Westminster. 


*'  We  concluded  the  day  at  the 
Turk*$  Head  Coflee-houso  [8trandl 
very  socially."  BontoelL 

49"'*  At  this  time  ofyear  the  Society 
of  the  T\trk*tt  llfad  [8<>ho]  can  no  longer 
be  addressed  as  h  corporate  body,  and 
must  of  the  individual  members  are 
probably  dispersed:  Adam  timitbi  in 


Scotland ;  Bdrke  in  the  shadeg  of  Bea- 
consfleld ;  Fox,  the  Lord  or  the  devil 
knows  where." 

Gibbon,  Auffuttt  1777. 


"  Ah  I  I  would  have  liked  a 
night  at  the  Turk's  Head,  even  though 
bad  news  had  arrived  from  the  cou>* 
nies,  and  Doctor  Johnson  was  growl- 
ing against  the  rebels,  to  have  sat  with 
biro  and  Goldy;  and  to  have  heard 
Burke  —  the  finest  talker  in  the  world, 
and  to  have  had  Ghirrick  flashing  in 
with  a  story  from  his  theatre !  " 

Thaciuray, 

Turk's  Head  Club.  A  club  found- 
ed by  Edmund  Burke,  in  connec- 
tion with  Johnson  and  Reynolda 
in  1763,  at  the  "Turk's  Head" 
in  Gerard  Street,  London.  The 
chief  men  of  the  dav  belonged  to 
it.   Also  called  the  Literary  Club. 

49-  "  <  I  believe  Mr.  Fox  will  allow 
me  to  say,'  remarked  the  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  *  that  the  honor  of  being  elect- 
ed into  the  Turk's  Head  Club  is  not  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  being  the  representa- 
tive of  Westminster  or  Surrey.' " 

ForMter. 

Turner's  Oap.  A  pass  in  the 
South  Mountain  about  five  miles 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  battle  be- 
tween the  National  and  Confed- 
erate troops  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862. 

Tuscaloosa,  The.    A  Confederate 

Crivateer  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
ellion.  She  was  originally  a 
United  States  trading  vessel, 
named  the  Conrad,  wnich  had 
been  captured  by  Capt.  Raphael 
Sepimes  in  the  Alabama* 

Tushielaw  Castle.  An  old  mediae- 
val mansion,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Ettrick,  in  Scotland,  once 
the  finest  castle  in  that  region. 

TuBsaud,  Mme.,  Wax  Works  of. 
See  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Twa  Brigs  [of  Ayr].  Two  bridges 
across  the  river  Ayr  in  Scotland, 
connecting  the  town  of  Ayr  with 
its  suburbs,  and  immortalized  by 
Burns  in  his  famous  metrical  dia- 
logue, the  "  Twa  Brigs  of  Ayr." 

Twelve  Apostles.  Figures  exe- 
cuted iu  chiaroscuro,  after  do 
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signs  by  Raphael,  in  an  apait- 
ment  of  the  Vatican,  Rome.  Some 
of  tliem  were  deHtroyed  by  alter- 
ations in  the  apartment,  and  oth- 
ers have  been  repainted. 

Twelre  Apostles.  See  Ross,  The. 

Two  Ambassadors,  The.  Apicture 
by  Hans  Holbein  the  Tounji^r 
(14i)»-1543),  the  German  painter, 
and  considered  one  of  his  most 
important  works.  It  is  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Radnor  at 
Lonfi^ord  Castle,  England. 

Two  Boxers.  A  well-known  statue 
by  Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822). 
In  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

9^"  The  Two  Boxcra  are  earefnlly 
executed  In  anatomical  dotal U,  but 
tbey  are  wanting  In  reflnement.  .  .  . 
A  Greek  sculptor  in  executing  a  statue 
of  an  athlete  would  have  made  him 
first  a  man,  and  secondly  an  athlete. 
But  in  Cauuva's  Boxers  wo  see  only 
an  accurate  transcript  of  brute  animal 
force."  miiard. 

290.    Sec  Alakama,  The. 

Two  Misers.  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Quentin  Ma-ssys  (14<i()-1530), 
the  Flemisli  painter.  It  is  now  in 
\Vind.sor  Custlu,  England. 

Two  Philosophers.  A  picture  so 
called,  l>v  lleinbrandt  van  Ryn 
(KKXi-KJCD),  the  Dutch  painter. 
Now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Tybum.  An  ancient  place  of  exe- 
cution for  felons  in  London,  used 
for  this  purpose  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  derived 
iu  name  from  a  brook  called 
Tyburn,  wliich  flowed  into  the 
Thames.     The  iKxliea  of  Crom- 

.  well,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  were 
exposed  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  30,  KKil. 
The  bust  execution  here  took 
place  Nov.  7, 1783.  Tyburn  road 
is  the  mo<lern  Oxford  Street. 
The  criminals  were  carried,  •  *  thief 
and  parson  in  a  Tyburn  cart," 
f rom  r^ewgate.  The  famous  tri- 
angle on  three  legs,  where  the 
executions  took  Pjace,  was  known 
as  the  "  Tyburn  Tree,"  and  some- 
times as  the  "Three-Legged 
Mare."    See  Tybi^unia. 


where  felons  were  Ibr  s  long  tline  cxe> 

catcd;  from   whence   we  have  Jack 

Ketch.** 

A  wriUrin, "  JMeaand  guerUt,"  not- 

ing  from  Lloud't  MS,  OM»dkm» 

in  the  British  Mutum. 

If,  in  calculathig  the  numbers  of  tbt 
people,  we  take  in  the  multitadei  that 
emigrate  to  the  plMutaifons.  from  whence 
thev  never  return,  those  that  die  at  sea 
and  make  their  exit  at  TV^am.  tof;ether 
with  the  consumption  of  the  present  war 
by  sea  and  land,  in  the  AtlanUc,  Mediter- 
raneau,  ...  we  may  fiiirly  »tate  the  lost 
of  men  during  the  war  at  100.000. 

OiAdsmith  (1T62). 

Cloaks  and  fur-pellssei  araU  IHtle 
against  the  Jaiioary-cold;  ''time  and 
hours**  are,  once  more,  the  only  hope: 
but  lo,  at  the  tenth  mile,  this  Tybwt- 
coach  breaks  down  I  Cor^rle. 

The  history  of  those  gods  and  saints 
which  the  world  has  wr.tten.  and  th«n 
worshipped,  are  dticuments  of  character. 
The  aKes  have  exalted  in  the  manners  of 
a  youth  who  owed  notliing  lo  fortune,  and 
Who  WM  banged  at  the  Tubwm  of  hln  na- 
tion. E/ttenim. 

Tyburn-Tree.  The  name  giren 
to  the  famous  gibl>et  erected  in 
Tyburn,  from  which  so  many 
memorable  execntions  have  tak- 
en place.     See  Tydubx  and  Ty- 

Bl'RMA. 

Tybumia.  The  latinized  name 
given  to  a  district  (»f  rx>ndon, 
once  occupied  by  the  Tyburn,  or 

flace  of  execution  for  criminals, 
t  is  now  one  of  the  most  reputa- 
ble quarters  of  the  city.  It  han 
been  built  up  between  1839  and 
1850.    See  Tvburx. 


••The  manor  of  Tyburn    was 
formerly  held  by  lUchard    Jaquott, 


**  How  the  times  have  changed! 
On  the  spot  where  Tom  MIo  made  his 
exit  from  this  wicked  worUl.nud  where 
you  see  the  hangman  smoking  his  pipe 
as  he  reclines  <jn  the  gibbet,  and  views 
the  hills  of  Harrow  or  Hamp«$iead  bo- 
yond,  —  a  splendid  marble  arch,  a  vast 
and  modem  cit  v,  —  the  al>ode(i  of  wealth 
and  comfort,  the  elegant,  the  prosper- 
ous, the  polite  Tybumia  rises,  the  roost 
respectable  district  in  the  habiubie 
globe !  **  Thacktray, 

That  is  a  source  of  prospective  pleasure 
in  which  the  inhabitiints  of  Uelgravia  and 
Tybui-nia  cannot  indulge.  Eattlakt. 

Tyropoeon.  A  valley  in  Jerusalem, 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  but  not 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
generally  understooil  as  Wing 
the  region  which  extended  around 
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two  sides  of  Mount  Zion,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Akra  on  tlie  north, 
and  Moriah  and  Opliel  on  the 
east. 


Tzar  KolokoL 
Bells. 


See  Empebob  of 


Tzarsko  Selo.  A  celebrated  sum- 
mer palace  and  park  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Bussla,  at  a  town  of  the 


same  name  near  St.  Petersburg. 
The  grounds  are  said  to  be  18 
mile.s  in  circumference,  and  are  at 
all  times  open  to  the  publiCi  and 
a  favorite  pleasure-resort  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The 
palace  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  .1710,  was  destroyed  bv 
fire  in  1822,  but  has  been  rebuilt 
with  great  splendor. 
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Ufflzi.  [The  Offices.]  A  public  edi- 
fice in  Florence,  Italy,  erected  by 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  (1389-1464),  and 
containing  one  of  the  Hchest  and 
most  celebrated  collections  of  art 
in  the  world.  It  is  connected  b^ 
a  covered  passage  with  the  Pitti 
Palace  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Arno.    See  Tribune. 


_  "  Perhapii  it  it  the  plctaresque 
variety  of  tho  Ufl3zl  — the  combiimtion 
of  painting,  aculpturc,  gcrat,  and 
bronzes  —  that  makes  the  charm.  The 
Tribune,  too,  is  the  rIchcMt  room  in  all 
the  world,  a  heart  that  draw*  all  hearts 
to  it."  llawthorne. 


"  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  Uf- 
fizi  Qallory  this  momiiiK,  and  found 
that  the  Venus  is  one  of  the  things  the 
charm  of  which  does  not  diminish  on 
better  acquuiutonce."  Hawthorne. 

The  Transfltruration,  the  I.Ast  Judg- 
ment, tlu*  Connnunion  of  St.  Jerome,  nnd 
wiiatare  us  transcendent  as  these,  n'e  on 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  the  Uffizi^  or  the 
Louvre,  wbeie  every  luutman  may  see 
them.  Emenon, 

Ugbrooke  House.  A  noblo  man- 
sion, the  seat  of  I>ord  Clifford, 
near  Chudleigh,  England. 

Ugolino's  Tower.  See  Toiibe  dei/- 
LA  Fame. 

Ulm  Minster.  At  Ulin  in  Wur- 
temberg.  One  of  the  finest  Gothic 
cathedrals  in  Germany,  begun  in 
1377.  Its  tower  is  over  auo  feet 
in  height. 

Ultima  Thule.  [The  most  remote 
Tfuile.]  A  name  applied  by  tho 
Latin  jwets,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tance from  Rome,  to  the  island 
of  Thule,  the  situation  and  exist- 
ence of  which  are  involved  in 
the  greatest  obscurity.  The  first 
mention  of  sucli  a  northern  island 
is  by  a  traveller  from  Massilia 
(Marseilles)  in  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  who  claimed  to  have  ar- 
rive<l  at  a  spot,  some  six  days' 
journey  from  Britain,  where  na- 
ture had  put  a  bar  to  all  further 


progresa,  since  there  was  no  long- 
er either  water  or  land  or  air, 
but  a  mixture  of  all  the  elements, 
through  which  no  passage  could 
be  made.  According  to  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  this  island  reached  to 
the  Polar  Circle,  within  a  day's 
loumey  of  an  ever-frozen  sea. 
Many  articles  have  been  written 
upon  the  subject  of  this  semi-fab- 
ulous island.  The  south-west 
coast  of  Norway  has  been  fixed 
upon  by  some  as  its  probable 
location.  Maltebrun  thinks  that 
Jutland  was  meant.  Others,  and 
the  majority,  give  tho  preference 
to  the  Shetland  Isles.  The  phrase 
ultima  TJixile  is  now  commonly 
and  iwetically  applied  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  any  Journey,  un- 
dertaking, or  pursuit.  A  little 
volume  by  Longfellow  has  recent- 
ly api>eared  under  the  title  of 
•^Ultima  Thule." 

This  [the  Rock  of  Aboosoer]  is  the  UHt- 
ma  Thule  of  Egyptian  traveller;*. 

Mtirray*i  Iliotdhook. 

Ulysses  and  Nausicaa.  A  picture 
by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (167f-1640). 
In  the  Piiti  Palace,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Ulysses  deriding  Folyphemiis. 
A  picture  bv  Joseph  Mai  lord 
William  Turner  (17f5-1851),  the 
English  landscape-i)ainr«r,  and 
regarded  one  of  his  best  works. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

JK9~  "  Ulysses  is  on  the  poop  [of  a 
gilded  galley}  with  hands  uplifted, 
shouting  derisively  to  the  blinded  griaot, 
while  his  companions,  thick!)'  cius> 
tcred  on  mast  and  yard,  unfurl  in  haste 
the  vast  sails,  and  one  by  one  the  red 
oars  arc  thrust  forth  from  the  vesdcl't 
burnished  sides,  ready  to  sweep  away 
from  the  inhospitable  shore,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  missiles  the  monster 
may  hurl  after  them.**  Redgrave. 

Ulysses,  Return  of.  A  picture  by 
France8(?o  Primaticcio(  140O-1570), 
the  nui>il  of  Raphael.  Now  at 
Castle  Howard,  f^ngland. 
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Underdiff .  A  romantic  spot  and 
natural  curiosity  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  near  Ventnor. 

MS"  **  A  ttrip  of  land  tome  six  mi  let 
long  by  a  half  mile  wide,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  slipped  down  toward 
the  sea,  exhibiting  a  Jumble  of  rocks, 
overturned  and  broken  mounds  of 
earth,  deep  hollows,  and  numerous 
spring,  forming  falls  of  water,  collect« 
ing  into  pools,  and  hurrying  toward 
the  sea.'*  JI.  Simond. 

The  moonbeam  sleeps  on  Ondercl^, 
The  sea  Is  lulled  and  culm. 

The  honey-bee  has  left  the  rose. 
The  lily  lies  In  balm. 

Allan  Cu$mingham. 

Undine.  An  admired  picture  by 
Thomas  Buchanan  Bead  (1S22- 
1872). 

Union  Club.  A  club  in  London 
composed  chiefly  of  politicians, 
merchants,  professional  men, 
and,  according  to  James  Smith, 
of  "gentlemen  at  large."  The 
club-nouse,  Trafalgar  Square, 
was  built  in  1824.  The  Union 
Club  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  cuisine.  Also  an  association 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  having  a  house 
on  Park  Street. 

Union  College  (University).  An 
old  and  well-endowed  institution 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It  was 
founded  in  17U5  by  a  union  of 
several  religious  denominations, 
from  which  circumstance  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

Union  League  House.  A  noble 
building,  with  a  fine  interior, 
on  Broad  Street,  Philadelplkia, 
Penn.,  occupied  by  the  Union 
League,  an  or^nization  formed 
in  1862  for  patriotic  purposes.  It 
has  a  large  number  of  members. 

Union  Square.  A  well-known 
public  park  in  the  citv  of  New 
York,  surrounded  with  fine  ho- 
tels and  shops,  with  statues  of 
Washington  and  of  Lincoln. 

United  Service  Club.  This  club 
in  London  was  formed  in  181G, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
modern  clubs.  It  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  present  building,  in  Pall 
Mall,  was  built  in  1826.  The 
United  Service  Club  is  for  officers 


of  rank  not  lower  than  major  in 
the  army  and  commander  in  the 
navy;  and  the  club-house  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best-managed 
and  most  commodious  in  Ix)n- 
don.  See  Juniob  United  Ser- 
vice Club. 

Let  no  man  despair  of  Governments 
who  looks  on  these  two  sentries  at  the 
Horse- Guards  and  our  United  -  Service 
Clubi  I  Cariyte, 

United  Service  Maseum.  The 
museum  of  the  United  Service 
Institution,  London,  founded  in 
1830,  containing  models  of  ships 
and  weapons,  and  specimens  of 
naval  and  military  uniforms. 

United  States.  A  frieate  of  the 
United  States  navy,  launched  at 
Philadelphia  in  1797.  Before  the 
war  of  1812  she  went  by  the  nick- 
name of  the  Old  W£^n,  on  ac- 
count of  her  poor  sailing  quali- 
ties; but  these  were  subsequently 
so  much  improved  that  she  was 
able  to  chase,  overtake,  and  cap- 
ture the  British  frigate  Macedo- 
niaiit  which  she  brought  into  port 
as  a  prize  in  1812. 

United  States  Bank.  An  impos- 
ing marble  structure  on  Chestnut 
Street  in  Philadelphia,  built  in 
1824  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  It  is  now  used  as  a  cus- 
tom-house. 


__  ••  Looking  out  of  mv  chamber 
window,  before  going  to  bca,  1  saw,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wav,  a  hand- 
some  building,  of  white  marble,  which 
had  a  mournful,  ghost-like  aspect, 
dreary  to  behuld.  I  attributed  this  to 
the  sombre  influence  of  the  night,  and 
on  rising  in  the  morning  looked  out 
again,  expecting  to  see  its  steps  and 
portico  thronged  with  groups  of  peo- 
ple passing  in  and  out.  The  door  was 
still  tight  shut,  however  ;  the  same 
cold,  cheerless  air  prevailed;  and  the 
building  looked  as  if  the  marble  statue 
of  Don  Quzman  could  nlone  have  any 
business  to  trannact  within  its  gloomy 
walls  I  hastened  to  Inquire  its  name 
and  purpose,  and  then  my  surprise 
vanished.  It  was  the  tomb  of  many 
fortunes ;  the  Great  Catacomb  of 
investment ;  the  memorable  United 
States  Bank.  The  stoppage  of  this 
bank,  with  all  its  ruinous  consequences, 
had  cast  (us  I  was  told  on  every  side) 
a  gloom  on  Philadelphia,  under  the 
depressing  eflcct  of  which  it  yet  la- 
bored."      JHckent  (.American  Ifotee), 
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United  States  Military  Academy. 
A  national  institution  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  young  men  in  academic 
and  military  studies,  at  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
It  opened  in  1812.  The  buildings 
are  fine  structures  of  stone.  A 
library,  observatory,  and  mu- 
seum are  connected  with  the 
academy.  Each  congressional 
district  is  entitled  to  send  annu- 
ally one  young  man  to  this 
school.  [Familiarly  known  as 
West  Point.] 

United  States  Naral  Academy. 
A  national  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  midshipmen,  founded  in 
1845,  situated  m  Annapolis,  Md. 
During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  school  was  transferred  to 
Newport,  R.I. 

University  Club.  A  London  club, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East, 
founded  in  1824,  chiefly  composed 
of  members  of  Parliament  who 
have  been  educated  at  some  uni- 
versity, several  judges,  and  a 
number  of  clergymen. 

University  College.  A  proprie- 
tary institution  in  London,  for 
the  "  general  advancement  of  lit- 
erature and  science,"  built  in 
1827-28.  It  contains  the  Flax- 
man  Museum,  in  which  are  mod- 
els of  the  chief  works  of  John 
Flaxman. 

University  of  Iiondon.  See  Lon- 
don University. 

University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  A  fine  building  of  marble 
in  New  York,  the  seat  of  the  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1831.  It  has 
numerous  professors  and  stu- 
dents. 

University  of  Vermont.     An  in- 


stitution of  learning  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  founded  in  1791. 

Unspunnen  Caatle.  A  ruined  fen* 
dal  mansion  in  Switzerland,  near 
Interlaken,  where  Byron's  Jfoji- 
frtd  is  reputed  to  have  lived. 

Unter  den  Iiinden.  [Under  the 
Lindens.]  A  noted  street  in  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  extending  from  the 
royal  palace  to  the  Brandenburg 
gate.  It  is  adorned  with  four 
rows  of  lime-trees,  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  many  fine  buildingts. 

Urbino  Palaoe.  A  erand  and 
stately  palace  in  Urbino,  Italy, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino,  now  unused  and  fallen 
into  neglect,  but  still  containing 
many  interesting  remains  of  art. 

Urdos.  An  extraordinary  fortifi- 
cation in  southern  France,  not 
far  from  Pau.  It  is  excavated  in 
a  rook,  rising  in  successive  stages 
to  a  height  of  500  feet.  It  was  10 
years  in  constructing,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  3,000  men. 

Uriel  in  the  Sun.  A  picture  by 
Washington  Allston  (1771f-184;j), 
the  American  painter.  Now  in 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland. 

Jl^  ••  I  have  never  leen  Uriel  repre- 
Bcnted  by  name,  or  alone,  in  any  sacnrd 
edifice.  In  the  picture  of  Uriel  painted 
by  Allston,  he  ie  the  '  Regent  of  the 
Sun,'  described  by  Milton ;  not  a  sacred 
or  scriptural  personage." 

Mr%,  Jamemnu 

Urqtihart  Castle.  A  ruined  castle 
in  Scotland,  near  Inverness.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  clan  Grant. 

Urr,  Moot  of.    See  Moot  of  Urr. 

Ursula,  St.  See  St.  Ursula  and 
Embabkatioic  of  St.  Ubaula. 
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Val  d'Amo.  [Vale  of  the  Amo.l 
In  Tuscany,  Italy.  It  is  renowned 
for  it«  beauty  and  its  poetic  asso- 
ciations. 

A  drpam  Alone  to  me  Is  Amo'»  vale. 
And  the  Alliambra's  halls  are  but  a  trav- 
eller's tale.  Whittier, 

Val  de  Grace.  1.  An  extensive 
military  hospital  in  Paris.  Here 
was  formerly  a  convent  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns. 

2.  A  church  in  Paris,  built  in 
the  Italian  style.  It  was  begun 
in  1645  for  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
dome  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  views  over  Paris. 

Val  d'Emo.  See  Cehtosa  of  the 
Val  d*E.mo. 

Val  Tremola.  [Oer.  Ti^mmeln 
!%«/,  Trembling  Val  ley.]  Agully 
on  the  St.  Gotliard  Pa.ss  in  Switz- 
erland, so  called  from  the  fears 
formerly  excited  by  the  terrors 
of  the  passafi^e. 

Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  A  locali- 
ty in  Warwick  county,  England, 
near  Edgehill,  the  scene  of  the 
battle  l)etween  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliamentary  forces.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  colossal  figure  of 
a  horse  cut  on  the  side  of  the 
hill. 

Valentino*  II.  A  fine  old  palace 
in  Turin,  Italy. 

Valtf  rien»  Mont.    See  Mont  Val6- 

RIBX. 

Valhalla.  A  celebrated  Grecian 
temple  or  Hall  of  Fame,  over- 
looking the  Danulx),  near  Regens- 
burg,  Bavaria,  ami  deriving  Us 
name  fr»m  the  mythologicalpal- 
ace  of  immortality,  inhabiteil  by 
the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle. 
It  was  built  by  the  king  of  Ba^ 
varia  as  a  monument  to  the  great 
men  of  Germany,  and  contains 
many  statues  of  her  heroes,  states- 
men, and  poets,  from  the  earliest 


times  to  the  present.  It  Is  a 
magnificent  structure  of  marble, 
and  was  completed  in  1842  at  a 
cost  of  over  $^3,000,000. 

Chivalry  this,  if  not  as  they  do  chiv- 
alry 111  Drury  Lane  or  We»t-End  dr»w- 
in^r-rooins,  yet  as  they  do  It  in  ValhaUa 
and  the  Uencral  Assembly  of  the  Gods. 

Carijfle. 

Crowned  doubly  by  man's  blessing  and 
God's  grace. 

Thy  ftituro  is  secure : 
Who  frees  a  people  makes  his  statue's  place 

In  Time's  VaUuUlaBare.  Whtttier. 

Valiant,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Oct.  14, 1803. 

Valine  du  Sanff.  [Valley  of 
Blood.]  A  valley  reputed  to 
have,  in  ancient  times,  separated 
France  from  Bretagne. 

When  the  Vale  of  Blood  she  neared. 
Ail  that  ghastly  band  with  speed 

Following  in  pursuit  appeared 
Close  behind  her  coal-black  steed. 

Anon,  Tr.  L.  S.  CotteUo, 

Valley-farm,  The.  A  picture  by 
John  Constable  (1770-1837).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.    This  val- 
ley of  Jerusalem  which  is  beneath 
the  hill  Mount  Moriah,  on  which 
the  ancient  Jewish  temple  stood 
(now  occupied  by  the  Mosque  of 
Omar),  is  al)OUt  half  a  mile  long, 
extending  from  the  village  of  Si- 
loam  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane.    It^  sides  are  full  of  tombs, 
and     the    brook    Kedron    nins 
through  it.     The  Jews    believe 
that  the  Last  Judgment  will  take 
place  in  this  valley,  according  to 
the  prediction  found  in  Joel  iii. 
12,  '*  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened, 
and  come  up  to  the  valley  ol  Je- 
hoshaphat:  for  there  will   I   ait. 
to  judce  all  the  heathen   round 
about. 

Vallombrosa.  [The  Shady  Valley  ."J 
A  famous  convent  and  sanctuary 
near  Florence,  Italy.   Its  original, 
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name  was  Acqna  Bella.  The 
conventual  builuingH  were  erect- 
ed in  1G37,  and  witli  the  surround- 
ing forest  are  now  chiefly  inter- 
esting from  the  allusions  to  them 
in  literature. 

Thick  M  natumnal  leavefl  that  itrew  the 

brookA 
In  Vailombrosa,  where  the  EtriirUn  shades. 
High  uveiHtrcb'd  embower.  Milton. 

Swelling  tlie  oatciy  dull,  that  long  re- 

Boundu 
Portentous  through  her  old  woods*  track- 

leim  bounds, 
VaUombrt^  mid  Iter  falling  fanes,  deplores. 
Forever  broke,  the  Sabbath  of  her  bowers. 

Wordsworth. 

He  [Milton]  nevermore  was  thirsty  when 

God'n  will 
Had  shattered  to  his  sense  the  last  chain* 

link 
By  which  he  had  drawn  from  Nature's 

vlnible 
The  fresh  woll-wster.    Sstisfled  by  this. 
He  sang  of  AdamV  paradise,  and  smiled, 
Kcmemborln;.'  Vallombrofa.    Therefore  is 
The  place  divine  lu  Ln^'lirth  man  and  crdld. 
And  pilgrims  leave  lUelr  m>uI  hero  in  a 

kiss.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Not  a  Krand  nature.    Not  my  chestnut- 

woixU 
Of  Vatlombrota,  cleaving  by  the  spurs 
To  the  preuiplces.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Valle  Crucis  Abbey.  A  beautiful 
and  pictureHque  ruined  monas- 
tery, tounded  in  1*200,  near  Llan- 
gollen, in  Wales. 

Vanity  and  Modesty.  See  Mod- 
esty AND  Vanity. 

Varuna,  The.  An  ironclad  vessel 
of  the  United  States  navy,  sunk 
April  24,  18(52,  after  destroying 
five  of  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the 
battle  on  the  Mississii)pi,  below 
New  Orleans. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dauntless  Varu' 

na  t 
Who  ban  not  heard  of  the  deeds  she  has 

done  ? 
Who  Hhall  not   hear,  while   the   brown 

MiSttlAsippi 

Rnsh^'A  alont;  from  the  snow  to  the  sun  ? 
Crippled  and  leriklng  she  entered  tlie  bat- 
tle. 
Sinking  and  burning  she  fought  through 
the  fray; 
Crushed  w»-re  her  sides,  and  the  waves 
ran  acn>*^  her. 
Kre,  Uke  a  d«>atli-wounded  lion  at  bay, 
Stei  nly  hhe  closed  in  tlie  lastt  fatal  grapple, 
Tlit-n  ill  her  triumph   muvrd    grandly 
away.  O.  II.  lioker. 

Vase,  Hall  of  the.    See  Hall  of 

TUB  VA8£. 


Vassar  Oolleffe.  A  noted  womeii*i 
college  situated  in  Pouehkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  It  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Matthew  Vassar,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name.  It  was 
oiganized  in  1865. 

Vatican,  The.  The  ancient  palace 
of  the  popes,  and  the  most  mag^ 
niflcent  in  the  world,  built  upon 
one  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is 
rather  a  collection  of  separate 
buildings,  constructed  at  various 
times,  than  one  regular  structure. 
Its  extent  is  enormous.  It  has  * 
8  (prand  staircases,  300  smaller 
staircases,  20  courts,  and,  it  is 
said,  11,000  apartments  of  di£Fer- 
ent  sizes.  Its  riches  in  marbles, 
bronzes,  and  frescos,  in  ancient 
statues  and  gems,  and  in  paint* 
ings,  are  unecjualled  in  the  world. 
It  also  ]K)sse8ses  a  library  with  a 
large  and  choice  collection  of 
manuscripts. 


'*  Tlio  palace  of  the  Vatican  bears 
the  same  relation  to  other  palaces  that 
St.  Peter's  does  to  other  churches.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  a  palace,  but  a  con- 
gress of  palaces.  One  of  the  storiea 
with  whicn  every  traveller  at  Rome  is 
amuee<1  is,  that  the  Vatican  with  its 
gardens  and  St.  Peter's  ocoijpy  as 
much  space  as  the  city  uf  Turin ;  and, 
as  it  has  never  been  contnulicted,  it 
is  probably  true.  Tlie  Vatican  com- 
prises a  papal  palace,  a  libniry,  and  a 
museum.  As  a  mu«eum  of  art.  it  is 
the  first  in  the  world.  In  sculpture  it 
not  only  surpasses  any  other  ct>llection, 
but  all  other  collections  put  toifether. 
The  whole  of  Europe  Cfuild  furnish 
nothing  to  rival  the  Vatican.  It  also 
coniptises  the  highest  triumphs  of 
painting,  in  the  frescos  of  Itapliael  and 
Michael  Angi^Io.  He  who  has  seen 
the  Vatican  has  seen  the  utmost  point 
reached  by  the  human  mind  and  hand 
In  these  two  arts.  The  world  is  no 
more  likely  to  witnesti  any  thing  be- 
yond what  is  here  visible  than  to  have 
a  nobler  epic  than  the  Iliad,  or  a  greater 
dramatist  than  Ir^hakes^iearo.** 

mUard. 

The  Vatican  Is  irrrat:  yet  poor  toChlra- 
bornzo  or  the  I'eake  of  Teneriffe:  Its  dome 
is  hut  a  riM)lish  HiK-endiMnnr  Little>entltan 
chip  of  an  egu-^hell.  compared  with  that 
star  fnttetl  j>ome  ^hcro  Arcturus  and 
Orion  glance  for  ever.  Cariyle. 

That    Leicester   shoe-shop,  had    men 

known  it,  was  a  holier  place  than  any 

Vatican  or  l«orettg-Bhrln«.  CariyU. 


<'""'J'^™™ni»linl''i>»'riii»»iho«tu       nowand  then,  " WhaC charming 
rnmlndmi  of  the  rru  Hanlii's  bin  weather  for  Ranelaghl"  or  "tor 

WiUk.  uiiappcued.  ibe  cnamtwiHl  rati-       VauxbaJlI"    SeeRu^BjuioitQAS- 


Vatlcan  lAhrarj.  This  Btbrar^, 
lu  th«  VBtlcBO  Palace,  Rome,  has. 
been  called  the  larj;;eat  Id  the 
world,  not  beeauao  it  has  the 
most  books,  but  because  it  occu- 
piei  tlie  larjjest  spacp.  It  is  reall; 
a  small  cotlectmn,  though  ex- 
ceedingly rich  Iq  SDCiant  and 
rare  manuscript*,  the  number  oS 
'  which  is  said  to  be  over  30,000. 
Among  the  precious  treaturea 
here  preHerved  are  a  (amoua  cop; 
of  Vireil  of  the  age  at  Conatan- 
tine,  and  early  manuscripts  of 
the  SctiptuTcs.  The  books  in 
this  library  are  Invisible,  being 
■hut  up  lu  wooden  presses. 
Vatioan,  Obelisk  of  the.  See  Obs- 

LISK  OP  8t.  PeTEB'b. 


Vaozhall.  The  region  on  the  bank 
ol  the  Thames  above  I^mbeth, 
London.     See  Vauxhau.  Oa» 


Ths  llghu  ■reryirhera  gllmmeriDe 
through   icarcely   moving  irrw;    Iho 

ntu  ofnlghtl'^e  n'sUinf  ™ncer't  of 


TauxhaU   Oardi 

nearly  two  cenl   .  .  

liatned  from  ilasite  In  the  manor  I 
'of  "  La  Sale  Faukes."  The  gar- 
dens were  first  laid  out  abont 
IWl.  They  were  finally  closed  I 
JniT  25,  1«W),  and  the  property  . 
sold.  Buildings  have  since  been 
erected,  and  roails  laid  out  upon 
their  site.  We  are  told  in  Ro- 
gers's "Table  Talk"  that  the 
proprietors  of  Vauxhalt  and 
Ranelafch  used  to  scud  fashion- 
ably dressed  persons  to  walk 
among  elm  ladles  and  gentlemen 
lu  (be  Mall,  and  to  exclaim  every 


lylmnelnalioBVilh 
neuaAbeAnblnD 

Ulten  tf  tha  World. 


Vecohlo,  FalasEO.     See  Palazzo 

Vecchio. 
Vaeohio,  Ponte.    See  Poktb  Vbo 


Ki±; 


Veiled  Imaee  [at  Sals].  A  con- 
cealed or  draped  Image  said  to 
have  stood  iu  the  tJ-mple  of  Mf- 
nervaat  Sais,  the  ancient  metrop. 
oils  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  held  in 
great  veneration.  It  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  many  poett- 
cal  alliisions.  SchUlerhasapoem 
entitled  Hut  viTKiUeleiW  Biid  xu 
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H«  tp^lce  and  raliod  U^e  reil !  And  Mk  y% 

what 
Vnto  the  fcaze  waa  there  within  r^Tpaled  ? 
I  kni>w  not.    Tale  and  Mnseletf,  at  Uie 

fuut 
Of  the  dread  statne  of  Ef(yptfan  Isla, 
The  prirats  belield  him  at  tne  dawn  (if  dar ; 
But  what  he  law.  or  what  did  there  bf  tali. 
I  It*  IlDA  dlKcioted  not.  Kvor  Trom  his  heart 
Waa  fled  the  Bweet  nerenlty  of  iifo. 
And  tlie  deep  anguish  dug  the  early  snrare : 
**Wo«,  woe  to   him/*  — auch  were   hia 

wa'Tiinx  word*, 
Anawrrlni;  aooie  curioas  and  impetnoiu 

brain,  — 
'^Woe— f<ir  she  nerar  shall  deliglit  him 

more! 
Woe,  — woo  to  him  who  treads  through 

guilt  to  Truth.**  SchtUer,  Trtuu. 

An  awful  statue,  by  a  veil  half  hid. 
At  Sais  stands.  Ji.  C  Trtneh. 

Velabrum.  In  ancient  Rome,  a 
manh,  or  fen.occupyinj?  the  inter- 
val between  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hill.H,  caused  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  TilKir.  Varro  derives 
the  name  from  vcharc^  to  carry, 
from  the  ferry  wliich  was  used  to 
carry  tniveUrrs  acToss.    See  San 

GloilGIO-IX-VELABRO. 

Vend6me.  See  Coloxxe  Vend6me 
and  Place  Vendome. 

Venetia.  A  well-known  portrait 
of  Vonetia,  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm 
I)i;jbv,  bv  Anthonv  van  Dvck 
( ISyj^ir^  1).    In  the  ix)uvre,  Paris. 

Vengeance,  La.  A  noted  French 
fnjr«it<',  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
by  the  United  States  man-of- 
war  the  CouMdlUion,  Commodore 
Truxtun,  Feb.  1, 1»00. 

jjrs*  "The  combatants  fought  dea- 
pcratclv  at  pirttol-shut  diMtanoe,  until 
one  o'cfock  in  the  roornint;.  i^uddenly 
tiic  French  frigate  <liaappbarvd  in  the 
tfloom.  Truxtun,  aAcr  nronll  repairs, 
i)orc  Hway  to  Jamaica,  and  it  wnn  aomc 
time  before  he  knew  that  ho  hud  fought 
the  vcsnel  he  was  acarching  for,  La 
•  Vengeance,  54  guns,  with  400  men. 
The  frigate,  dreadfully  crippled,  hod 
run  away  in  the  darkness,  and  escaped 
to  Curn^oo.  This  victory  made  the 
navy  immensely  popular.  Congress 
gave  Truxtun  the  tn.inks  of  the  nation, 
and  voted  him  a  gold  medal."    Loatting, 

Venice.  A  picture  by  Joseph  Mal- 
lord  William  Turner  (1775-1H51), 
the  celebrated  English  painter. 

Venice,  Approach  to.  See  Ap- 
PBOACH  TO  Venice. 


Vanioe  paylns  Homage  to  Catii* 
erine  Comaro.    See  CATHOun 

COKXABO. 

Venice,   Queen  of  the  Sea.    A 

Picture  by  Jacopo  Robosti,  called 
'intoretto   (1512-15(H).      In  tlM 
Doge*8  Palace,  Venice,  Italy. 

Venus.  A  renowned  statue  by  the 
Greek  aculntor  Alcamcnes  (fl. 
444-100  B.C.),  in  which  l*hidias  is 
supposed  to  have  assisted. 

Venus.  A  statue  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  called  II  Fiammin;;o 
(1524-1(>08).  At  the  Villa  of  Pe- 
trarca,  Florence,  Italy. 

Venus.  A  well-known  statne  by 
Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822).  In 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

49*  "Although  undoubtedly  a  &$• 
nre  of  great  beauty,  it  by  no  means 
struck  mn  as  posseshing  that  exquisite 
and  classic  perfection  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  it."  Bayard  Taylor, 

Venus.  A  well-known  statue  by 
Antonio  Canova  (1757-1K>2).  In 
the  eallery  of  Stafford  Uoiisc, 
Lonaon. 

Venus  i  la  Coquille.  [Venus  of 
the  Shell.]  A  mvtholojxical  pic- 
ture by  Titian  (i477-ir)7G).  "A 
single  H{]^irc  risiuj;  from  the  sea, 
and  drying  her  hair,  a  shell 
floating  near  her.*'  In  the  Or- 
leans Gallery. 

Venus  Anadyomene.  [Gr.  '\^polir^ 
avaJivoiikyri^  Veuus  rising  from  the 
sea.]  A  celebrateil  statue  of  Ve- 
nus in  the  Vatican  Palace,  Rome. 
The  name  Anadyoiufue  is  ap- 
plied to  several  othi'r  statues  of 
Venus,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 

There  waa  In  ancient  timea  a  fcle- 
brated  picture  bearing  this  name,  by 
the  G^reek  painter  Api'llea.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  ezecut<.>d  fur  the  temple 
of  Asolepius  at  Cos,  and  to  have  been 
taken  to  Rome  by  the  Emp«T»,ir  Aubii*«- 
tus,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Caesar. 

Venus  and  Adonis.  A  statue  by 
Antonio  Canova  (1757-1  »-*2),  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  his  works.  Now  in  Na- 
ples, Italy. 

Venua  and  Cupid.    A  mythologi- 
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cal  fresco  in  the  Vatican,  Home, 
designed  by  Raphael  (148^-1520), 
hut  executed  by  his  pupils. 

Venus  and  Cupid.  A  picture  by 
George  Pencz  (1500-1550),  a  Ger- 
man painter.  In  the  Gallery  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Venus  and  Mercury  teaching 
Cupid  his  liCtters.  A  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  surnamed  Cor- 
reggio  (1494-1534).  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London. 

Venus  at  Cytherea.  See  Landikq 
OF  Venus  at  Cythebea. 

Venus,  Birth  of.    See  Bibth  of 

Venus. 

• 

Venus  Callipyge.  An  admired 
statue  found  at  Rome  among  the 
ruins  of  Nero's  Golden  House, 
and  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Praxitoles.  It  is  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples. 

4^  "  The  Venus  Calllpygis,  appar- 
ently a  boudoir  ornament,  reminding 
one  of  the  pretty  licenae  of  our  eigh- 
teenth century.'*  Taine,  Tran$. 

Venus,  The  Cnldian.  See  Cni- 
DiAN  Venus. 

Venus  coming  from  the  Bath.  A 
well-known  statue  by  Antonio 
Canova  (1757-1822),  of  which  there 
are  several  repetitions.  One  is  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  an- 
other in  the  x>o8se8sion  of  Lord 
liansdowne. 

Venus  coming  from  the  Bath. 
An  admired  statue  by  Giovanni 
da  Bologna  (1524-1608), "  remark- 
able for  delicacy  and  grace" 
[Flaxman]. 

V^us  de'  Medici.  A  famous 
statue,  and  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect remains  of  ancient  art.  Is ow 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  Ufl8zi  Pal- 
ace in  Florence,  and  is  supposed 
to  l)e  the  work  of  the  Greek 
sculptor  Cleomenes  (fl.  36;i?  B.C.). 
It  is  a  figure  of  the  goddess,  of 
small  but  beautiful  proportions, 
regarded  as  an  example  of  per- 
fect art  in  its  class.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  villa  of  Hadrian, 
near  Tivoli,  alwut  the  year  1(J80. 

«•  Her  modeat  attitude  U  partly 


what  unmakes  her  as  the  heathen  god- 
dess, and  softens  her  into  woman.  On 
account  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
statue  has  been  restored,  she  is  Just  as 
whole  as  when  she  left  the  hands  of 
the  sculptor.  One  cannot  think  of  her 
as  a  senseless  image,  but  as  a  being 
that  lives  to  gladden  the  world,  incapa- 
ble of  decay  or  death;  as  young  und 
fair  as  she  was  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  still  to  be  young  and  fuir  as 
long  as  a  beautiful  thought  shuU  require 
physical  embodiment."       Hawthorne. 

49*"  The  Venus  stands  somewhat 
aside  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  a 
pace  or  two  from  her  pedestal  in  front 
and  less  behind.  I  tninlc  she  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  reverence  her  wo- 
mannood  would  win,  without  any  other 
protection.  She  is  very  beautiful,  very 
satisfactory,  and  has  a  fresh  and  new 
charm  about  her  unreached  by  any 
cast  or  copy."  Bawthome, 

There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  In  stone, 
and  Alls 

The  air  around  with  beaatv:  we  Inhale 

The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  in- 
stils 

Part  of  its  Immortality;  the  veil 

or  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the 
pale 

We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  be> 
hold 

What  mind  can  make,  when  2!?atare*s 
self  would  fail ; 

And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 

Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul 
could  mould : 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not 
where. 

Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the 
heart 

Reels  with  Its  (Ulness ;  there— forever 
there,  — 

Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art. 

We  stand  as  capUves,  and  would  not  de- 
part. Byron, 

Why  is  yonder  simp^'rlnf?  Vmus  de*  ife- 
diets  to  be  our  HtandHrd  of  bt'auty,  or  the 
Cireek  tragedies  to  bound  our  notion  of 
the  sublime  ?  Thackeray. 

Venus  del  Fardo.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1676).  In  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Venus  del  Vasto.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the  Gallery 
at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Venus  di  Milo.     See  Venus  of 

MiLO. 

Venus  lamenting  over  Adonis. 
A  mythological  picture  by  Giu- 
seppe Ribera,  called  Ix)  Spagno- 
letto  (1588-165C).  In  the  Palazzo 
Corsini,  Rome. 
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Venni  of  Quinipily.  A  singular 
granite  statue  in  the  garden  of  a 
ruined  chftteau  near  Baud  in  the 
Department  of  Morbihan,  France. 
Its  origin  is  wrapped  in  obscu- 
rity. It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  a  statue  of  &is.  The  name 
Venus  is  given  to  it  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  in  1689. 
It  was  wo»hippe<l  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  an 
object  of  superstitious  veneration 
by  the  i)easantry. 

Venus  of  the  OapitoL  A  celebrat- 
ed statue  of  the  goddess,  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  found  in  the  SubuiTa 
of  Rome,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

Venus,  Toilet  of.    See  Toilet  of 

Vknus. 

Venus,  Townley.  See  Towxley 
Venl's. 

Venus  of  Milo  [or  of  Melos].  A 
celebrated  statue,  found  in  1K20  in 
the  island  of  Milo.  It  is  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 


"  Thin  is  A  Rtatuo  which  Is  lo 
called  from  havintp  been  dug  up  piece- 
meal ill  tho  iHliind  of  MiloR.  There 
wa«  quite  a  ntruirfle  for  her  between  a 
French  naval  oilfcer,  the  KngliHh,  and 
the  Turk*.  The  French  ofllcer  car- 
ried her  off  like  another  Helen,  and  she 
was  given  to  Paris,  old  Ix>ui8  Fbillppo 
being  bridegroom  by  proxy.*' 

Beecher. 


"  If  we  heard  it  said  of  a  mod- 
em artist  that  he  had  even  equalled  the 
works  of  the  Greek  masters,  the  Venua 
of  Milo  would  ilse  bi-fore  us  in  her 
divine  smiling  beautv,  in  derision  of  all 
other  statues  wo  might  try  and  place 
beside  her."  Orimm^  Tran%. 

Yon  bnre-footPd  jdrl  fllllnjc  hor  pitcher 
at  the  fountain  would  harp  been  a  Venui 
Hf  MiU)  in  a  higher  social  si>hcre. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Venus  trlumphsnt !  so  serene  and  tender, 
in  thy  calm  after-bloom  of  life  snd  love, 
llore  fair  than  when  of  old  thy  sea-born 
splendor 
Surprised  the  senses  of  Olympinn  Jove. 

S.U.  Whitman. 

O  Goddess  of  thst  Grecian  Isle 
Whoso  uliore  the  Idne  jCcetin  Isves, 

Whos*e  clllta  repeat  with  «nswerlnK  smile 
Their fenttircs  hi  its  sun-kissed  wares,— 

An  exile  fn»m  thv  native  place. 
We  view  thee  In  •  northern  clime, 

Yet  mark  on  thy  majestic  face 
A  glory  still  uiidlmmed  by  time. 

/.  L,  Stoddard. 


Venns  Bislnc  tram  the  Baft.   Sea 

VXlf  us  AXAJyXOMXKM, 

Venns  Viotrix.  [Veniu  Victori- 
ous.] An  admired  statue  br  An- 
tonio Canova  (1757-1822).  In  the 
Villa  Borghese,  Rome.  It  repre- 
sents the  Princess  Pauline  bor- 
ghese, sister  of  Napoleon  I. 

Vergine,  Colonna  della.    See  Co- 

LONNA  DELUL  VZBQIXB. 

Verhelst  Family.  A  picture  hj 
Gonzales  Coques  (1H18-1(JK4),  and 
his  masterpiece.  In  the  Queen's 
collection,  Buckingham  Palace, 
London. 

Verlorenes  Iioch.  [The  Lost  Gulf.] 
A  celebrated  gallery  or  tunntfl  in 
the  so-called  Via  Mala,  among 
the  Swiss  Alps.    See  Via  Mala. 

Vermont,  The.  An  old  line-of- 
liattle  ship,  now  used  as  a  receiv- 
ing ship,  moored  off  shon^  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard  in 
Broolclyn,  N.Y. 

Vermont,  University  of.  See  Usi- 
VKKsiTV  OF  Vermont. 

Vemia,  La.  A  celebrate  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  near  Bibieno, 
Italy,  established  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  held  in 
veneration  on  account  of  his  resi- 
dence in  it. 


'  This  slniBTular  convent,  which 
•tands  on  the  cliffs'  of  a  lofty  Apennine, 
was  huilt  hy  Bt.  Francis  himself,  and  ia 
celehrated  for  the  miracle  which  the 
motto  records.  Here  reigns  all  the  ter> 
rible  of  nature,  —  a  rocky  mountain,  a 
ruin  of  the  elements,  brolcen,  sawn, 
and  piled  in  sublime  confusion,  —  pre- 
cipices crowned  with  old,  gloomy,  via- 
lonary  woods,  —  black  chaKma  in  the 
rock,  where  curiosity  shudders  to  look 
down,  —  haunted  caverns,  aanctified  by 
miraculous  croMes,  —  long  excavated 
stairs  that  restore  you  to  daylight.** 

I'ortyth, 

On  the  rude  rock  *twlxt  Tiber  and  the 

Amo 
From  Christ  did  he  receive  the  final 

seal. 
Which  during  two  whole  jeara  bit 

meinberi*  bore. 

DoMte,  Paradisot  LonqfeUow't  Tramtm 

Vernon  Gallery.    A  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  English  school. 


canHlstlnK  of  IGS  pictnrei  pre- 
sented W  the  nation  by  Mr.  Rob- 
en  Veraon  (d.  1849),  and  now  de- 
posited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Huseun),  London. 
Temon,  Uoimt.    SeeMoDNrTKB- 

Terona  Amphlthofttre.    See  Aae- 

TflTonlu,  The.  [The  True  Im age. 1 
A  famous  Catholic  relic  preserved 
in  St.  Peter's  Churcb,  Bo  me,  said 
to  be  the  Impress  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Saviour  upon  the 
handkerchief  of  Santa  Veronica, 
with  which  he  wiped  his  brow  on 
the  wa;  to  Calvary.  [Soinetiuiea 
called  nlio  Volto  Santo,  or  Santo 
VoUo  <Holy  Face).] 
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Tfrit^ble  lupkln  of  Bt.  Vtronlea,  and 
la  cihlbltcd  amoDi  lb*  rslliu  of  tba 
Cburch."  Mri.Jamtion. 

«a-  "To-dai'  vo  gucd  on  the  Va. 
roDl«,  —  the  holr  iiDpreaaion  It'll  br 
our  Savigur'i  fuB  on  (bg  cloth  Ola. 
Veronica  preacnu-d  lo  him  lo  wipe  hla 
brow,  booed  under  the  weight  uf  the 

aj^hlfor  day.,  for  .even  IhoUHin  J  ywrt 
U>  L  "^ulwhen^l^^Sme""  me  «> 
bulig  witb  a  clolb,  before  which  an. 


t,  the  gllmpae  of 
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"Uy  Lard,  Cbrlat  Jean),  Qod  of  Tei7 
Datilt.  FaniiHit.  Trara.  1/  LimgfaUiit. 


rti//[»ll 
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Veronloa,  St.  See  St.  Veronica. 
■yarded  Verplanok  House.  An  old  colo- 
'■■  '"*  '     nlal  mansion  near  Fishkill,  N,Y., 

BaroQ  Stflubeo,   In   the   Revolii- 

tionary  War.    Here  in  1783  the 

Jfonlalffm,  TViriu.        Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  in- 
stituted. 


Ihechaptl'underthedomelidedlcated     VeraaUles.     A  magniflcent  pala 

J^cr  flj^o'^r     nnlntild^'on  "i L,'^'*^nd        '"  ^^^  ="7  <>'  ^^e  Same  Dame, 
onr  Baiiour,    painted   on    linen,   and  ,,       -J     _     .        ,  , 


pD«d  that  Ihenameof  rrmnlra  ll 
ilTSdJila  nftrded  by  lb*  people  at 


.10 

miles  from  Paris.     __       .._    .  ..    . 
by  Louis  XIV.  In  1661.     It  became 


In  1681.    Itwu 


Mtarked  hy  the  mob  at  the  ont- 
brook  o£  the  Berolutlon  In  1T89. 
The  palace  is  now  used  oa  an  hl»- 
tOTical  musoum,  aail  Its  immense 

Slleries  are  adorned  with  palnt- 
m  and  Btatuea  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  A  grand  park  is 
connected  with  the  palace. 


ested  lo  sll  Ihn  glor1«  of  J™>"-  ""^ 
ketcenud  glLdEdbail7-EU>rdialloire< 
none  u  pua  tbc  gUe.    f\C\y  ;nn  sgc 

^\^"5^w"i'r'I£aVK?;?'o1 ! 

tbc-  pifrnw!  Lei  Ihcm  dUifulM  tht 
plsw.  however,  u  Ibty  will,  ud  plat 
Itl  Ihe  nil!  wllh  Uiil  plclum  u  tbri- 
pleiK,  It  wlU  be  h»rd  to  IWofc  of  «nr 
hmllj-  but  one,  a>  one^  lr«™i  ^bj. 

™m'bR™w''lho  ^ound.  M  «  «-il»ln 
paUctof  bnWlwanot  yore;  but  11  la 
I  mnnunicDt  of  fnllrii  I'l^de.  not  lc» 
nTful.  nnJ  would  nffufil  malliT  for  a 
whoLi-  llbniry  of  icrminn.    The  ih*«p 

mlUUinii  In  Ibc  emilloii  of  thta  in«g- 
nlflenil  d»elllog-l>l«eB.  Armli.ii  were 
fmplujtd,  In  Ibc  tnlcrv«l«  of  tbelr  wir- 
iii..ri.rh.._  •»  1.C..I  h|||(  ur  plla  tbvm 
d  lo  build  Bque- 


«t  bnntlni  nndeiTau  of  Lonl*  X 


,a™„,  V, -ibttOre« 

Kln«.  'Well  "fUl  •*!  gnind,'  utld 
courtly  Mustlllon ;  but  neii  lu  him,  u 
the  prtlste  Ibuuirtil.  ««"  ceruinly 
Loul«,bi«vlei>-(B!n;nt  hereupon  M"^. 


_  _  "dailh'of  MMMta,  In  WO. 
Bsder  Iha  dlnellon  of  Ixnn.  sod  ««• 
AODUDDcd  by  liuuATt  from  1470  to  UH4> 

They  ven  ■everely  crilAcUed  bf  court 
nulnEn.  ealnt-Slmon  drcUn-d  tbd 
Ibe  pl«M  cho«ii  WM  ■  unplm-Ml,  ud. 
wUer.  nltboul  land.  bcEBUie  the  (round 
pWnltheHniihcdilrurtoretart  M-rtfr 
lorioui  intirer,  opnilag  u  Ihcy  do 
upon  b«utifUl  guden*.  wllb  ■  Ihouuul 

■  h«t«*o't'wMer.  Hi;"ly  WrioiM 
Ihu  Hid  srebluxu  lbeni«*liM  eipcri- 
leed  a  bnndml  dlfflculUd  In  srrTiiii 
utlbti  unden»klng.    Tbu  chltl  dim- 


T/iac*trai/. 


cyea.  w  IT  Lhe  Hunt  "■  ■'»■ 
hvnveD,  ilw  trpa  uf  blm, ' 


plet«.  lype  of  the  el»i>»lc  Myit.  Tlml 
tnlaco  WJl*  the  Beat  and  tomb  of  the  old 
SynMiir  of  French  raonMre.bi.  nnd  baa 
held  H  ant  ptacB  in  the  hl.tory  of 
Frwice.  LuiIbXIII. built  at  VcrHdllvi 
B  K.rt  of  A.iidal  chllcnu,  lUnkrd  by 
four  large  pavtJiona  at  Ihc 
Elrnlcd  <>*  ditchci  vlth  di 
Loui«  XlV.  Biiitlnued  hi. 
bora,  but  In  hla  adrtHlr— 
gbacMter  ta  no  loogor  BB 


,'.Si 


monarchy.  Thefaeodeovorliwklniilba 
nrdi.n  vai  a  repeliilnn  uf  tbc  airanxe. 
ACDU  catnnion  10  ""  ■^'"  ■™""*  >»»'"J- 
.nga  of  Ibo  ril^na 
Loula  XV.    8«o  . 

Ibe  fiwiM  lake,  tbe  prvnie  oi  uk  ip- 
cade  product*  a  grand  impreaaioB  of 
DOblrncuandaimpllcrlty.  Thelnwriar 
arnrngement  H   '?!"  j  "-i^ 'J'^J,"^ 

gtandeur  of  the  ap 

liiypel..    ^_        .  ,. 

and  Lemoyne.  / J^  (^'J,';'^-,  JJJ 
guldamllbV  arti  jewela,  and  eurio«iUea 
5f  every  deMirfpUoo.  were   (utm.Tjy 

mayatiiljudaeof  the  ftrmf  r  iplrador 
of  Veruillpa  by  Ihfi  fiuooua  Mirror 
Oallery.  ll  It  «a  f«l  lornt  liy  33.  Ill 
IT  great  !!">.•<■•  corrvapond^  with  Oh 

the  laliii."       i-ifitrt.  Tram.  iMmald. 

He [Admlnl Torrinirtonlhad  lonR  IjtM 

command.    lll>  gagillip  »»•  «  IHIIe  '"tr- 
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VIA 


I  do  not  think  that  on  this  earth. 

Hid  lit  most  notable  pUntationB, 

Has  been  a  spot  more  praised,  more  famed, 

More  choice,  more  citied,  oftener  named, 

Than  thy  most  tedious  paric,  Ver$mlle$I 

Aifrtd  de  MuMtei,  Trtau. 

John  saw  VenaiUet  fh>m  Maria's  height. 
And  cried,  astonished  at  the  sight, 
**  Whose  fine  estate  Is  that  there  here?  " 
** State!    Je  vous  n'entenda  pas,  Mon- 
sieor/*  C.  IHbdin, 

Vary's.     A   noted    restaurant  in 
Paris. 

I  had  eaten  for  a  week  at  Vfry*s  before 
I  discovered  that  since  Peiham'sday  that 

Benileman's   reputation  has  gone  down, 
le  is  a  subject  for  history  at  present 

If.  P.  WilUi. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  sums 
were  expended  upon  the  painting  of  Viry's 
...  or  of  other  places  oi  public  reson  in 
the  capital.  Thackeray. 


been  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  Rome."      Hillard, 


Vespasian,  Temple  of. 
PLE  OF  Vespasian. 


See  Tem- 


Vesta,  Temple  of.  See  Temple 
OF  Vesta.* 

Via  Appia.  [Appian  Way.]  One 
of  the  great  avenues  leading  from 
ancient  Rome,  and  the  principal 
line  of  communication  with 
Southern  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Bast.  It  was  begun  by  Appius 
Claudius  Csecus,  tne  Censor,  B.C. 
312,  from  whom  it  derived  its 
name.  Under  Pope  Pius  IX.  this 
ancient  road  was  laid  open  in  the 
most  interesting  part  of  its  ex- 
tent. The  Appian  Way  is  about 
11  Roman  miles  in  length,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  .tombs  which 
lined  it,  and  for  the  solid  and 
durable  construction  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  is  now  exposed  for 
parts  of  its  extent. 


"  The  Via  Appla  Is  a  magnifl- 

cent  promenade  amongst  ruinous  tomhs, 
the  massive  remains  of  which  extend 
for  many  miles  over  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  The  powerful  families  of  an- 
cient Rome  loved  to  build  monuments 
to  their  dead  by  the  side  of  the  public 
road,  probably  to  exhibit  at  once  their 
affection  for  their  relations  and  their 
own  power  and  affluence." 

Frederika  Bremer. 


"  The  beet  known  of  the  Roman 
roads,  the  Appian  Way,  .  .  .  forms 
the  most  travelled  ronte  between  Rome 
and  Naples.  .  .  .  Such  roads  could  not 
have  been  constructed  unless  the  very 
workmen  who  wrought  upon  them  had 


**  Even  the  Pyramids  form  hard- 
ly a  stranger  spectacle,  or  a  more  alien 
from  human  sympathies,  than  the  tombs 
of  the  Appian  Way,  with  their  gigantio 
height,  breadth,  and  solidity,  defying 
time  and  the  elements,  and  far  too 
mighty  to  be  demolished  by  ordinary 
earthquakes.'*  Aatcihome. 

Then  you  must  build  up  or  uncover  the 
massive  tombs,  now  brulten  or  chuked 
with  sand,  so  as  to  restore  the  aspect  uf 
vast  streeu  of  tombs  like  those  on  the 
Appian  ^au,  out  uf  which  Uie  Great  Pyr- 
amid would  rise  like  a  cathedral  above 
smaller  churches.  A.  P.  Stanley. 

'*  Is  there  time/*  I  asked, 
'*  In  these  last  dsys  of  railroads,  to  stop 

short 
Like  Cesar's  chariot  (weighing  half  a  ton) 
On  the  Appian  road  for  morals  f  ** 

iin.  Browning'. 

Awe-struck  I  gazed  upon  that  rock-paved 

way, 
The  Apptan  Boad;  marmorean  witness 

still 
Of  Rome's   resistless  stride  and  fateftil 

will. 
Which  mocked  at  limits,  opening  out  for 

aye 
Divergent  paths  to  one  imperial  vwmf. 

Aubrey  de  Vert. 

Via  Babuino.  One  of  three  streets 
diverging  from  the  Piazza  del 
Poix)io  in  Borne.  It  extends  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Via  Balbi.  The  principal  street  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  coutaming  many 
fine  palaces. 

Via  de'  Bardi.  An  ancient  and 
historic  street  in  Florence,  Italy, 
which  has  of  late  in  great  part 
disappeared  as  a  consequence  of 
city  improvements. 

The  color  of  these  objects  was  chiefly 
pale  or  f>ombre:  the  vellum  bindintis,  with 
their  deep-ridged  backs,  gave  little  relief 
to  the  marble  livid  with  long  burial,  the 
dark  bronz<'S  wanted  sunlight  upon  them 
to  bring  out  their  tinges  of  green,  and  the 
sun  was  i<ot  yet  hiKh  enout.h  to  send 
gleams  of  brightness  throuiih  the  narrow 
windows  that  looked  on  the  Via  de'  Bardi. 

Geofye  Eliot. 

Via  Dolorosa.  A  narrow  street 
about  a  mile  in  length,  which  pur- 
sues a  winding  or  zigzag  course 
through  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Gol- 
gotha, and  which  has  borne  its 
present  name  for  the  last  few 
centuries.  On  this  street  the 
credulous  may  find  the  scenes 
of  all  the  historical  and  legend- 
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ary  events  connected  with  the 
Crucitixion.  Hero  are  Rltuated 
the  birthplace  of  the  Virp:in  Mary, 
the  house  of  St.  Veronica,  upon 
whose  handkerchief  or  veil,  used 
to  wipe  away  his  blood  and 
sweat,  the  face  of  Jesus  was  mi- 
raculously impressed,  and  the 
church  said  to  have  been  erect- 
ed upon  the  spot  where  Mary 
swooned  and  fell  at  the  time 
when  her  Son  sank  under  the 
weight  of  the  cross. 

tSt- "  One  cannot  help  wondering 
bow  the  good  old  monks  could  mani- 
fest such  childish  simplicity  In  their 
inventions.  A  schoolboy  in  Kngland 
would  naturallv  ask  how  the  present 
lane,  with  its  sharp  turns  and  numer- 
ous windings,  happens  so  exactly  to 
correspond  with  the  ancivnl  one;  or 
how  arches,  and  walls,  and  staircases, 
and  particular  stones,  and  whole  houses 
could  remain  intact,  and  be  identitled, 
after  the  total  destruction  of  the  city 
by  the  liomans,  and  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centurie«.  And  yet  so  it  is.  Not 
a  word  ix  heard  of  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
and  its  eight  gtationt,  from  monic  or 
priest,  traveller  or  pilgrim,  previous  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  .  There 
is  something  decplv  interesting  in  it 
also  to  the  artist  autl  the  historian ;  for 
here  are  the  originals,  if  we  may  so 
call  them,  of  some  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed works  of  European  art,  anil  here  is 
the  fountain-head  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  European  superstitions." 

Jlurrttj/'s  //and book. 

JtS^ "  The  Procession  to  Calvary 
(72  PorUimento  del  Croce)  followed  a 

1>ath  leading  from  the  gate  of  Jerusa- 
em  to  Mount  Calvary,  which  has  been 
kept  in  remembrance  and  sanctified  as 
the  Via  /)oloroita.**        Mrs.  Jameton. 


'"  Yonder  steep,  toKuous  lane 
before  us,  flanked  by  ruined  walls  on 
either  side,  has  borne,  time  out  of 
mind,  the  title  of  Via  Dolorota  ;  and 
tradition  has  fixed  the  spots  where  the 
Saviour  rested,  bearing  his  cross  to 
Calvary."  Thackeray. 

Via  Felice.  A  well-known  street 
in  Rome,  Italy,  near  the  Piazza 
Barl>erini. 

Thence  to  Via  Felix,  a  straite  and  no- 
ble streete  but  very  preclpiiouR,  till  we 
came  to  the  Fountains  of  I^plilus,  tiuilt 
at  the  abuttments  of  four  statrly  wnycst. 

John  Evelym,  lb44. 

Twa««  in  the  Via  Felice 

My  friend  Iii»  il welling  made. 

The  Roman  Via  Felice. 
Half  sunshine,  half  in  shnde. 

Julia  Wardl/<me. 


Via  Flamtnia.  [Flaminian  Wiy.1 
Formerly  the  cnief  northern  rota 
of  Italy,  so  called  from  Caius  FIa- 
minius,  by  whom  it  was  b^n 
during  his  censorship  in  the  third 
centurv  B.C.  It  entered  the  city 
near  the  present  Porta  del  Po- 
polo. 

Via  Mala.  A  celebrated  Alpine 
gorge  in  the  canton  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  Switzerland,  in  which  the 
opposite  walls  of  limestone  rock 
nse  in  towering  precipices  on 
both  sides,  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  1,500  feet.  The  road 
crosses  the  river  Rhine  three 
times,  and  the  scenery  is  grand 
in  the  extreme. 

Via  Mala  Bergamesca.  A  remark- 
able gorge  among  the  Italian  Alps 
near  Lovere. 

ViaNuova.  [The  New  Street.]  A 
weli-kuown  street  in  Genoa,  It- 
aly. 

Via  Ripetta.  One  of  three  streets 
which  diverge  from  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  in  Rome.  It  Ic^s 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's. 

Via  Sacra.  [Sacred  Way.]  A 
street  in  ancient  Rome,  ana  one 
over  which  triumphal  processions 
passed,  extending  from  the  Arch 
of  Fabius  to  that  of  TitiLS.  It 
was  a  favorite  promenade  of  the 
poet  Horace. 

Ibam  forte  Fid  Sacrd,  sicut  mens  est  moa, 

Kescio  quid  medltaus  nuvarum.  ot  iotas 

inllUs.  Sat.  lib.  i.  ix. 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding 

round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clans 
Of  inRtniments,  and  car^  laden  with  b|ioiI, 
Stopped  at  the  sacred  stair  thiit  thi'n  a|k> 

pearcd.  Samuel  Rugeru 

Who  would  have  tlioueht  that  the  sau- 
cy qucMtion,  ••  Does  vour  mother  know 
joure  out?"  was  the  very  same  that 
Horace  addressed  to  the  bore  who  at- 
tacked Ulm  in  the  Via  Sacra  f 


Interpellandl  locus  hlc  erat:  EsttiUi 

ter? 
Cognati,  quels  te  salvo  est  opus? 

Mobnet* 

Victoires,  Place  des.    See  Plags 

DES  VlCTOIRKS. 

Victoria   Bell.     A  large   bell   at 
Leeds,   England,    hung   in   the 
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towi^-hall.  It  weighs  4  tons  1 
cwt.,  and  its  diameter  at  the 
mouth  is  6  ft.  2  in. 

Victoria  Bridge.  A  celebrated 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal,  Canada.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1854-51),  and  is  9,184  feet  in 
length,  with  24  spans  of  242  ft. 
each,  and  a  centre  span  of  330  ft., 
at  a  height  of  60  ft.  above  the 
river.  The  cost  of  the  bridge 
was  nearly  $7,000,000. 

Victoria  Docks.  The  docks  bear- 
ing this  name,  which  occupy  200 
acres  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  London,  were  opened 
in  1850. 

Victoria  Embankment.  See 
Thames  Embankments. 

Victoria  Hall.  A  building  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Victoria  Park.  An  extensive 
pleasure-ground  in  London,  ori- 
ginated by  act  of  Parliament  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Victoria  Theatre.  A  theatre  in 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth, 
London,  originally  called  The 
Coburg. 

Victoria  Square.  A  public  ground 
in  Montreal,  Can. 

Victoria  Tower.  See  Westmin- 
ster Palace. 

Victory.  A  statue  by  Giovanni 
da  Bologna,  called  II  Fiammingo 
(1530?-1008).  In  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio,  Florence,  Italy. 

Victory,  The.  A  famous  vessel  of 
the  British  navy.  She  was  the 
flagship  of  Admiral  Nelson  (1758- 
1805)  at  Trafalgar,  and  on  her  deck 
he  received  a  fatal  wound.  The 
ship  is  anchored  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  and  is  kept  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

Victory,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
Ing-ship  which  sailed  from  feng- 
land  in  182t)  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Ross  ( 1777-1856).  The 
Victory  was  abandoned  in  the  ice 
in  1832. 


Victory  of  Alexander  the  Great 
over  Darius.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Albert  Altdorfer  (d.  1538), 
a  German  painter,  and  considered 
his  masterpiece.  It  was  painted 
in  1529  for  Duke  William  of  Ba- 
varia,  and  is  now  in  the  Gallery 
of  Munich,  Bavaria. 


"  It  is  in  truth  a  little  world  on 
a  few  square  feet  of  canvas ;  the  bosta 
of  combatants  who  advance  on  all  sides 
against  each  other  are  innumerable, 
and  the  view  Into  the  bacltground  ap. 
pears  interminable.  In  the  distance  is 
the  ocean,  with  high  rocks  and  a  rug- 
ged island  between  them ;  ships  of  war 
appear  in  the  offins,  and  a  whole  fleet 
of  vessels.  On  the  left  the  moon  is  set- 
ting—on the  Hght  the  sun  is  rising; 
both  shining  through  the  opening 
clouds  —  a  clear  and  striking  Imago 
of  the  events  represented.  .  .  .  The 
character  and  execution  of  the  flgurea 
Lb  most  masterly  and  profound." 

Frederic  ScMegel,  7Van«. 

Victory  of  Constantine.  A  fresco 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520). 
In  the  Vatican,  liome. 

Vicus  Judasorum.    See  Ghetto. 

Vicus  Sceleratus.  [The  Accursed 
Street.]  A  street  in  ancient 
Rome,  reputed  to  be  the  one  in 
which  the  daughter  of  Servius 
Tullius  drove  over  the  corpse  of 
her  father,  after  he  had  been 
murdered  by  the  emissaries  of 
Tarquin,  her  husband. 

Vierge  2k  la  Diaddme.    [The  Vir- 

a'n  with  the  Diadem.]  "The 
adonna,  kneeling,  is  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  sleeping  Child,  in 
order  to  show  it  to  the  little  St. 
John,  who  kneels  in  joyful  adora- 
tion. In  the  background  a  rich 
landscape."  This  picture,  which 
has  l)een  consideraoly  injured,  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  [Called 
also  Vierge  au  Linge.] 


"The  subject  of  the  Bleeping 
Christ  is  beautifullv  varied  by  the  in- 
troduction of  8t.  John,  as  where  Mary 
lifts  the  veil,  and  shows  her  Child  to 
the  little  St.  John  kneeling  with  folded 
bands.  Raphael's  well-known  '  Vierge 
k  la  Diad^mo '  is  an  Instance  replete 
with  grace  and  expression.*' 

Mrs.  JanuMon, 

Vierge  k  la  Victoire.    See  Ma- 

DOMNA  DKLLA  VlTTOAIA. 
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Vierre  &  I'OreUler  verd.  [Virgin 
of  the  Green  Pillow.]  A  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
Cliild  by  Andrea  Solario,  the 
early  Italian  ]>ainter.  The  pic- 
ture derives  its  name  from  the 
color  of  the  pillow  on  wliich  the 
Child  is  lying.  In  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Vierge  an  bas-relief.  A  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Leonanio  da  Vinci  (145:2-1520), 
the  Italian  painter.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  small  sculptured  stone 
in  the  corner,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  l)een  executed  about  14U0. 
**  This  is  ^>robably  one  of  the  ear- 
liest si>ec]mens  of  that  arrange- 
ment of  the  Holy  Family  which 
Raphael  afterwards  consecrat- 
ed.*' It  is  now  in  tlie  possession 
of  Lord  McniHon  at  Gat  ton  Park. 
A  very  similiir  jiicture  to  this  by 
Leonardo  is  in  the  Hermitage  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Vierge  au  Donataire.  See  Ma- 
donna Dl  FOLIONO. 

Vierge  au  Lapin.  [Virjrin  with 
the  Kiibhit.]  A  iKjautiful  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  Ti- 
tian (1477-ir)7<i).  In  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

j|[#^"Thlii  Arcadiiin  sentiment  Is 
carried  hm  far  an  could  well  bv  allowed 
In  a  picturr  by  Titian  linown  as  the 
Virrgf  au  Lapin.  The  Virnfin  holds  a 
-white  rabbit,  towards  wliicb  the  infant 
ChriAt,  in  tlie  arms  of  8t.  Catherine, 
eagerly  stretches  his  hand." 

Jir8.  Jameson. 

Vierge  au  Linge.    See  Vikboe  X 

LA  DlAD±MR. 

Vierge  au  Palmier.  See  Holt 
Family  of  the  Pal3I-tuee. 

Vierge  au  Panier.  [Tlie  Virgin 
with  the  Work-luisket.l  A  well- 
known  pii'ture  of  the  Madonna, 
bv  Antonio  AlleRri,  surnamed 
Corre^jjio  (141«-l5;i4),  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  n'i>ro8ente<l  dressing 
her  Child,  with  a  work-basket 
standing  beside  her.  This  pic- 
ture is  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
ler>',  Londim. 

jKi-  ••Mary  holds  th<»  Child  upon 
her  knee,  loi>kinK  down  ui>on  him 
foodly.  ...  A  unlshed  example  uf 


thst  soft  yet  Jovftil  maternal  fecUng  fur 
which  Curreggio  was  remarkable' 

Jin,  JOM€99tU 


*  This  pietare  abowa  that  Cor* 
reggiu  waa  the  greateat  maater  of  aerial 
perspective  of  bla  Uane."  Mengu 

Vierge  au  Voile.  See  Vijebob  X 
LA  DiadAmb. 

Vierge  aux  Cand^labrei.  See 
Madonha  lisLUL  Candelabra. 

Vierge  aux  Cerisee.  [Virgin  with 
Cherries.!  A  well-known  picture 
of  the  ^ladonna  and  Child  by 
Annibale  Caracoi  (lAiO-KXKt).  in 
which  Joseph  is  seen  presenting 
cherries.  Now  in  the  Lom-re, 
Paris. 


**  It  Is  reUtcd,  that  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  ysrr 
wished  to  taste  of  some  cherries  wliirn 
hung  upon  a  tree  high  above  her  head: 
she  request(Hl  Joseph  to  procure  tbt  m 
for  her,  and,  he  reaching  to  piuek  then, 
the  branch  bowed  down  to  his  hand." 

Mr:  Jameson. 

Vierge  aux  Roohers.  [Madonna 
of  the  Ro<'ks.]  A  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  Chi  hi.  bv  Leonanio 
da  Vinci  (14r»2-15--0),  the  Italian 
painter.  It  derives  its  name  frc-m 
the  dismal  dark  cavern  with 
stalactite  forms  in  which  the  lig- 
iires  are  placed.  It  is  thouf^ht 
that  others  beside  Leonardo  had 
a  hand  in  thiscompa<*itioii.  There 
are  similar  pictures  in  the  Louvre, 
the  Naples  Museum,  and  else- 
where, which  are  iindoubte<lly 
the  work  of  pui»ils,  and  prol>ahly 
taken  from  I^>oiiardo*s  cartoi»n 
of  the  subject.  This  picture  was 
fonnerly  at  Milan,  but  is  now  in 
I>ossessi'oii  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
at  Charlton  Park. 

Vierge  au  Silence.  [The  Silent 
Virgin.]      The    name    given   to 

8ictures  of  the  Madonna  and 
hild,  in  which  the  lattt?r  is  rep- 
resented as  sleeping.  For  an  ex- 
ample, among  others,  see  ViERr.E 
A  la  DiADiiME.    See  also  Silen- 

TIUM. 

Vierare  aux  Anges  [with  Angels]. 
A  picture  by  Peter  Paul  HirlN^iis 
(1577-H»40),  renresenting  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  surrounded  by  a 
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host  of  children.    In  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


"  Rubens  has  moro  than  once 
committed  the  same  fault  agaiuat  eccle> 
siastical  canons  and  decorum  (i.e.,  in- 
troducing into  a  glory  round  the  Vir< 
gin,  female  angels),  for  instance  in  his 
Madonna  aux  Anget  in  the  Louvre.'*  . 

Mr».  Jameton, 

Viffilant,  The.  A  French  frigate 
captured  by  the  British  frigate 
Massachusetts  at  the  taking  of 
liouisbourg  in  1745. 

Villa  Adriana.  See  Hadrian's 
Villa. 

Villa  Albani.  A  Roman  villa 
built  in  1760  by  Cardinal  Albani, 
and  now  owned  by  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
sculptures  and  paintings,  once  of 
great  merit,  but  now  of  reduced 
value  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  291  of  its  best  specimens  which 
were  taken  to  Pans  by  Napoleon, 
and  there  sold .  Amone  the  treas- 
ures of  art  in  the  villa,  are  the 
bronze  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  q,  v., 
and  a  beautiful  rilievo  of  Anti- 
nous,  q.v. 

Villa  Aldobrandini.  A  celebrated 
villa  in  Frascati,  near  Rome.  It 
was  erected  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  It  is  famous  for 
its  water-works,  the  water  being 
made  to  flow  in  every  fantastic 
form. 

1644, 5  May.  We  tooke  coach  and  went 
15  miles  out  of  the  Cittie  to  Frascati,  for- 
merly Tusculanum,  a  villa  of  Cardinal  Ah 
dobrandini,  built  for  a  country  house,  but 
surpassing,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  de- 
licious places  1  ever  beheld  for  its  situa- 
tion, eli-gance.  plentifull  water,  groves, 
ascents  and  prospects.    Just  behind  the 

{lalace  (which  is  of  excellent  architec- 
are)  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  riseii 
an  high  hill  or  mountaine  all  overclad 
with  tall  wood,  and  so  formed  by  nature 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  by  art,  fh>m  the 
sumMt  whereof  falls  a  cascade,  seeming 
rather  a  great  river  than  a  streame  pre- 
cipitating into  a  large  theater  of  water. 
Under  this  is  made  an  artltlcial  grott, 
wherein  are  curious  roclis,  hydraulic  en- 
gines and  all  sorts  of  Blnging-birds  moving 
and  chirping  by  force  of  the  water,  with 
■everall  other  pageants  and  surprising  in- 
rentions.  John  Evtlvn, 


ing  to  the  landscapea  of  Pousain  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  In  the  interior  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  '  Apollo  and 
the  Nine  Muses,*  *  The  Cyclops  and  Vul- 
can at  his  Forge,*  .  .  .  *I>avid  and 
Goliath,*  and  a  *  Judith,*  simple  and 
beautiful,  by  Domcnichino." 

Tainet  Trans. 

Villa  Borghese.  A  villa  or  country 
house  just  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  Rome,  belonging  to  the 
Borghese  family.  It  contains  a 
collection  of  sculptures.  The 
grounds  connected  with  this  vil- 
la are  very  beautiful. 

tSt-  "  The  scenery  is  such  as  arrays 
itself  to  the  imagination  when  we  read 
the  beautiful  old  myths,  and  fancy  a 
brighter  sky,  a  softer  turf,  a  more  pic- 
turesque arrangement  of  venerable 
trees,  than  we  find  in  the  rude  and 
untrained  landscapes  of  the  Western 
world.  ...  A  seclusion,  but  seldom  a 
Bolitude;  for  priest,  noble,  and  popu- 
lace, stranger  and  native,  all  who 
breathe  the  Roman  air,  find  free  ad- 
mission, and  come  hither  to  tmite  the 
languid  eiijoyment  of  the  day-dream 
which  they  call  life.**  Hawthorne, 


*'The  Villa  Borffheseia  a  vast 
park  four  miles  in  circumference,  with 
buildings  of  all  kinds  scattered  over  it. 
•  .  .  Here  is  a  little  temple,  there  a 
peristyle,  further  on  a  ruined  colon- 
nade,  a  portico,  balustrades,  large  round 
vases,  and  a  sort  of  amphitheatre.  The 
undulating  surface  rises  and  falls  in 
beautiful  meadows,  red  with  the  deli- 
cate trembling  anemone.  Fountains 
murmur  at  eveiy  turn  of  the  avenues, 
and  in  small  valleys  grand  old  oaka 
send  up  their  valiant,  heroic,  antique 
forms.*'  Taine,  Tram. 

I  walked  to  the  ViUa  Borghesi,  a  house 
and  ample  garden  on  Mons  Tincius,  yet 
somewhat  without  the  Citty  walls,  cir- 
cumscribed by  another  wall  full  of  »mall 
turrets  and  baiiquetinK-houses,  which 
makes  It  appeare  at  a  distance  like  a  little 
towne.  Within  it  is  an  eiysium  of  delight, 
having  in  the  centre  a  noble  Palace,  but 
the  entrance  of  the  garden  presents  ua 
with  a  very  glorious  fabriclc  or  rather 
dove-case  adorned  with  excellent  marble 
statues.  This  garden  al>ounded  with  all 
sort  of  delicious  fruit  and  exotiq  simples, 
fountains,  groves,  and  rivulets. 

John  EveltflL. 


"  This  is  the  Italian  rural  pal- 
ace constructed  for  a  noble  of  classic 
taatea,  one  who  rellahed  nalure  accord- 


"  I  was  never  weary  of  seeing 
from  the  Villa  Borghese  the  sun  go 
down  behind  the  cypresses  of  Monto 
Mario,  and  the  pines  of  the  Villa  Pam- 
phill  planted  by  Le  Notre.'* 

Oiattaubrtand,  Trans, 

Villa  Famesina.    See  FAsiocsiirA. 
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VUIa  Gheraxdesea.  A  villa  at  San 
Domeuica  di  Fiesole,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Florence,  known  as 
the  residence  of  Walter  Sava|;|e 
Landor,  and  since  called  by  his 
name. 


"I  found  him  [Landor]  noble 

and  courteous,  living  In  a  cloua  of  pic- 
tures  at  bis  Villa  Gberardusca,  a  nno 
bouse   commanding  a  beautiful  land- 


scape 


H 


Villa  Landore. 

KAKDESCA. 


JEinerton. 
See  Villa  Gh£- 


Villa  liUdovisi.  A  beautiful  villa 
in  Rome,  built  early  in  the  eigh- 
teentli  century  bv  Cardinal  Lu- 
dovisi,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
now  owned  by  the  I)uke  and 
Duchess  Sora.  It  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  sculptures,  among 
which  the  roost  celebrated  is  the 
Ludovisi  Juno,  a  colossal  head, 
greatly  admired  by  Goethe. 

«3"  "The  Villa  Ludovisi,  though 
its  grounds  nrc  n  mile  in  circumference, 
Is  within  tlie  walls  of  liorae.  The 
principal  building,  inhabited  by  tlie 
prince,  is  not  shown.  A  smaller  struc- 
ture, or  casino,  is  appropriated  to 
sculpture;  and  it  contains  one  of  the 
finest  private  collections  in  Ilomc." 

milard. 


"1M4,  Nov.  10.  We  went  to 
Bee  Prince  LudovMo*»  villa,  where  was 
formerly  the  Viridariura  of  the  poet 
Ballust.  The  houMO  is  very  magnifl- 
cent,  and  the  extent  of  the  ground  is 
exceeding  large,  considering  it  is  a 
Citty;  In  ev«*ry  quarter  of  the  garden 
are  antiqu  statues,  and  wallces  planted 
with  cypressc."  John  Jivtlj/n. 


"  The  villa  is  charming.  This 
kind  of  landscape  is  unique :  you  find 
the  vegetation  of  all  climates  mingled 
and  grouped  together.  And  a  still 
more  peculiar  sight  is  the  old  walls  of 
liome,  a  veritable  natural  ruin,  that 
serves  as  an  enclosure.  Ilot-houses  arc 
supported  against  red  arcades ;  lemon- 
trees  in  pale  rows  hug  the  disjointed 
bricks,  and  in  the  vicinity  fresh  green 
grass  is  growing  abundantly.*' 

Tainet  7Von«. 

Villa  Madama.  A  deserted  villa 
near  Rome,  containiug  some  in- 
teresting frescos. 

One  event  in  nature,  on  the  contrary, 
like  a  <^unset  from  the  Villa  Madama.  one 
work  of  art  like  the  much-reverod  Juno, 
make  a  deep  and  iuspiring  iinpresHlon. 

Ooethe^  Trtau. 


VillaMedieL  A  villa  npon  a  beau- 
tiful situation  in  Rome,  built  in 
1540,  afterwards  passing  into  tlie 
possession  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  now  the  seat  of  the  French 
Academy.  It  contaiua  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  caiits. 


"  The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Ma- 
did arc  laid  out  in  the  old  fashion  of 
straight  paths,  with  borders  of  box. 
There  arc  green  alleys  with  long  vistss 
overshadowed  by  ilex-trees,  .  .  .  and 
In  their  season  a  profusion  of  roses 
from  which  the  genial  sun  of  Italy  di*- 
Uls  a  fragrance,  to  be  scattered  abrosd 
by  the  no  less  genial  broeze." 

Hdwthome. 

Villa  Massimo.  A  villa  in  Rome 
near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
gi^re,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  city.  TCalled 
also  Villa  Negroni  and  ViUa  Mah 
simo  Negroni.] 

Villa  Mozzi.  A  noted  villa  in  the 
>icinity  of  Florence,  Italy,  once 
the  residence  of  Lorenzo  de*  Me- 
dici. 

Villa  Vazionale.  See  Villa 
Reale. 


Villa  Negroni. 

SIMO. 


See  Villa  Mas- 


Villa  Famflli-Doria.  A  beautiful 
villa  in  Rome,  calle<l  by  the  Ital- 
ians Belrespiro.  It  containsBome 
statues  and  pictures. 

Villa  Reale.  [Now  called  ViUa 
Naziomile.]  The  Public  Garden 
of  Naples,  in  the  street  calle<l  the 
Chiaja,  and  the  favorite  prome- 
nade of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and.  200 
feet  in  breadth,  bordering  upon 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  wall  and  i>arapet.  It 
is  planted  with  orange-trees,  myr- 
tles, acacias,  and  evergreen  oaks, 
and  is  laid  out  partly  in  the 
Italian  and  partly  in  the  English 
style  of  gardening. 

49"  "  The  brightest  and  gayest  as- 
pect In  Europe.  .  .  .  Here  is  every 
thing  that  can  restore  the  weary,  or 
amuse  the  idle, —  a  prospect  of  inde- 
scribable beauty ;  the  brt^exes  and  voices 
of  the  sea ;  the  rich  foliage  of  the  south, 
gay  faces  of  men  and  women,  and  chil> 
dren  sporting  round  the  foimtains.** 

mUard. 
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Vine,  H6tel  de.     See  HdTEL  db 

VlIXE. 

Viminal  HilL  [Lat.  Mons  VimU 
nali$.'\  One  of  the  seven  hills  of 
ancient  Rome,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable at  the  present  time.  It 
&  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  osiers  {vimina)  which 
grew  upon  it. 


**  The  Vimina)  Hill  is  to  me  ter- 
ra incognita.  It  is,  or  was,  situated 
between  the  Esquilfhc  and  the  Qulrinal ; 
and,  I  suppose,  *  if  It  be  not  gone,  it 
must  be  tncrc  still.'  But  I  have  al- 
ready confessed  my  Incapacity  to  dis- 
cover it ;  and  though  I  have  frequently 
ainco  most  diligently  renewed  my  scru- 
tiny, I  have  been  able  to  descry  noth- 
ing that,  by  any  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion, can  be  construed  into  the  least 
resemblance  to  a  hill.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  has  sustained,  between  its  two 
puissant  neighbors  (the  Ksquiline  and 
the  Qulrinal)  that  extinction  which  a 
•mall  state  sometimes  suffers  between 
two  large  ones."  C.  A.  Eaton, 

Vinoennes,  Barridre  de.  See  Bab- 
Bi±RB  nxs  TkOne. 

Vinci.    See  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Vintage  of  Noah.  A  fresco  paint- 
ing by  Bennozo  Gozzoli  (1408- 
1478).  In  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa» 
Italy. 


Violets  of  FaBstum. 

OF  PiCSTUM. 


See  BosBs 


Violin  Player.  [II  Suonatore.\  A 
well-known  picture  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (148.V1520),  representing  a 
young  man  holding  in  his  hand 
the  bow  of  a  violin  and  a  wreath 
of  laurel.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  portrait  of  one  Antonio  Ma- 
rone,  a  Brescian  improvvisatore, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  Ra- 
phael's best  portraits.  This  pic- 
ture is  now  in  the  Sciarra  Palace 
in  Rome. 


«« 


Two  precious  plcturca  here 
fin  the  Sciarra  Palace]  are  under  glass, 
the  first  and  most  beautiful  being  the 
Violin-player  by  Raphael.  This  repre- 
sents a  young  man  in  a  black  cap  and 
green  mantle,  with  a  fbr  collar,  and 
thick  brown  hair  descending  over  it. 
The  young  roan  slowly  turns  his  bead, 
fixing  his  eye  on. the  spectator.  The 
nobleness  and  calmness  of  the  head 
are  Incomparable,  also  ita  gentleneM 


and  intelligence :  yon  cannot  imagine  a 
more  beautiful,  a  more  delicate  spirit.** 

Tainet  Trans, 

One  of  these  peasants,  with  long  black 
hair  and  pale  dlgnirted  Ikce,  renembles  the 
Suonatore  of  Raphael.     B.  Taine^  Trans, 

Viper,  The.  A  noted  frigate  of 
the  United  States  navy,  In  ser- 
vice in  the  war  of  1812.  She  was 
built  at  Washington. 

Virgen  de  la  Serviletta.  [Virgin 
of  the  Napkin.]  A  picture  oy 
Bartolome  Estevan  Murillo  (161&- 
1G82),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
dinner-napkin  on  which  it  was 
painted. 

ViTffil's  Tomb.  That  which  is 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil  (70- 
19  B.C.)  is  on  the  promontory  of 
Pausilinpo,  overlooking  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion: **  Mantua  me  genuit:  Cala- 
bri  rapuere  :  tenet  nunc  Parthe- 
noi)e:  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces." 
See  Grotta  di  Posilipfo. 


"  VirffiPs  Tomb  is  so  called,  I 
believe,  on  the  single  authority  of  Do- 
natus.  .  .  .  And  who  is  this  Donatus? 
—  an  obscure  grammarian,  or  rather 
his  counterfeit.  The  structure  itself 
resembles  a  ruined  pigeun-house, 
where  the  numerous  columbaria  would 
indicate  a  family-sepulchre:  but  who 
should  repose  in  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
but  Virgil  alone  ?  Visitors  of  every  na- 
tion, kings  and  princes,  have  scratched 
their  names  on  the  stucco  of  this  apoc- 
ryphal ruin,  but  the  poet's  awfiil  name 
seems  to  have  deterred  them  from  ver- 
sifying here."  Forsyth, 

49"**  The  epitaph,  which,  though  not 
genuine,  is  yet  ancient,  was  inscribed 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Pescolangiano, 
then  proprietor  of  the  place,  on  a  mar- 
ble Binb  placed  in  the  side  of  the  rock 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  tomb, 
where  it  still  remains."  Eustacs, 

**Why  dost  thou  still  mistrust?'*  my 

Comforter 
BeRsn  to  say  to  me   tamed  wholly 

round: 
**DoRt  thou  not  think  me  with  thee, 

and  that  I  guide  thee? 
*Tls  f  venlnjr  ihere  slresdy  i»  hers  is  burled 
The  body  within  which  I  cast  a  shad- 

ow  * 
*Ti8  finnm  Brand  osiam  ta*en,  and  Ka*> 

pies  has  it" 
Dante,  Purgatorio%  LongfelUm's  lYtms. 

Virgin.  See  Madonna.  Also  see 
Coronation  of  the  Vibgin  ; 
DXAIH   OF   THB  ViHGur ;   Ma»* 
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RIAOB  OF  THE  VlBOTir;  PRESEN- 
TATION OF  THE  Virgin,  etc.  See 
Grotto  de  la  Vikrge. 

Virgin   and  Angel  Annunciate. 

A  picture   bv  Gheerardt  David 

(14a4>1523),  the  Flemish  painter. 

Now   in   the   collection   of    the 
.  Prince  of  HohenzolLem  at  Sig- 

niaringen. 

Virgin  and  Cliild.  A  small  altar- 
piece  by  Hans  Memling  (d.  14()5), 
the  Flemish  painter,  and  consid- 
ered one  of  his  finest  works.  By 
Horace  Walpole  this  picture  was 
ascribed  to  Jan  van  Evck.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick,  Eng- 
land. 

Virgin  and  Cliild.  A  picture  by 
Albert  Durer  (1471-1528),  the  Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  his  finest 
works.  "  In  the  centre  of  the 
landscape  is  the  Virgin,  seated, 
with  the  Child,  and  crowned  by 
two  angels  ;  on  her  right  is  a 
Pope  with  priests  kneeling,  on 
the  left  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian with  kniglitjj  ...  all  being 
crowned  with  garlands  of  roses 
by  the  Virgin,  the  Child,  St. 
Dominick,  —  who  stands  behind 
the  Virgin,  — and  by  angels." 
This  picture  is  now  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Strahow  at  Prague. 
There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Lyons,  France. 

Virgin  and  Child.  A  votive  pic- 
ture by  Hans  Memling  (d.  1495), 
the  Flemish  painter.  Now  in 
possession  of  Count  Duch&tel, 
of  Paris. 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Mary 
Magdalen.  A  picture  by  Luc 
Jacobsz,  commonly  called  Lucas 
van  Jycyden  ( 14^-15.5^)),  a  Flem- 
ish painter.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
finely-executed  work.  Now  in 
the  Gallery  of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints.  A 
picture  by  Gheerardt  David  (1484- 
152.S),  a  Flemish  painter.  It  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Bouen, 
France. 

Virgin  and  Saints.    A  picture  by 


the  Flemish  painter,  Feteiu  Crls* 
tU8.  Now  in  the  Stadel  Mnsrani 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. 

Virgin  and  Child  with  the  httto 
St.  John.  A  picture  by  Anthony 
vanDyck(159(mG41).  In  the  Mu- 
nich Gallery. 

Virgin,  Assumption  of  the.  See 
Asst-icPTioK,  Thk. 

Virgin  between  S.  Anthony  and 
S.  Sebastian.  A  large  altar- 
piece  by  Alessandro  f^nvicino, 
called  II  Moretto  di  Brescia 
(1514-1564).  In  the  Stadel  Insti- 
tute, Frankforton-the-Main,(jer- 
many. 


Virgin  in  a  Bower  of  Bdses.  A 
picture  by  Martin  Schonganer, 
commonly  called  Martin  Schon 
(b."  1420?),  a  German  {lainter,  and 
considered  to  lie  his  most  impor- 
tant work.  It  is  in  St.  Martin's 
church  at  Colmar,  Germany. 

Virgin  in  the  Meadow.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1520),  in  which  the  Ma- 
donna is  '*  represented  in  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  with  both  hands 
supporting  the  infant  Christ, 
who  stands  before  her;  her  heaa 
inclined  toward  the  little  St. 
John,  who,  kneeling  at  the  side, 
offers  a  reed  cross  to  his  compan- 
ion." This  picture  is  now  in  the 
Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Virgin,  Iron.    See  Iron  Vibgix. 

Virgin,  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  the. 
A  beautiful  picture  by  Hans 
Memling  (d.  141)5),  the  Flemish 
painter,  described  as  represent- 
ing ••  the  principal  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  Vir^n  (the 
seven  joys  of  the  Virgin);  not  in 
separate  compartments,  but  as 
one  great  whole,  unit^nl  in  a  land- 
scape with  an  endless  numl)er 
of  sulwrdinate  events.  —  a  whole 
world  of  life  and  joy  and  sor- 
row, all  executed  with  wonderful 
grace  and  beauty."  It  was  paint- 
ed for  Pierre  Baltynck,  a  currier 
of  Bniges,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  Boisser^  Collection,  bat  is 
now  at  Munich,  Bavaiia. 
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Virgin,  liife  of  the.  A  series  of 
wood-cuts  by  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
1528),  the  German  painter  and 
engraver,  and  considered  to  be 
among  the  best  of  his  works 
which  have  descended  to  us. 

Virgin  nursing  the  Child.  A  pic- 
ture by  Roger  van  der  Wevden 
(d.  14(i4),  the  Flemish  painter, 
and  one  of  bis  later  works. 
It  is  now  in  the  Stadel  Insti- 
tute, Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. 

Virgin  of  the  Burgomaster  Mey- 
er. See  Madonna  of  the  Buk- 
OOMASTKR  Meyer. 

Virgin  Stajring  the  Plague  at 
Bresoia.  A  picture  bv  Alessan- 
dro  Bonvicino,  called  II  Moretto 
(1514-1564).  In  the  Gallery  of 
Dresden,  Germany. 

Virgin  with  the  Goldfinch.  See 
Madonna  del  Cardellino. 

Virgin  with  the  Seven  Sorrows. 
A  picture  by  Joachim  Patenier 
(d.  1545?),  a  Flemish  painter.  It 
is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Virginia,  The.  An  old  line-of- 
battle  ship  in  one  of  the  ship- 
houses  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Yard  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  She 
has  been  on  the  stocks  for  half  a 
century. 

Virginia  Water.  A  beautiful  arti- 
ficial lake  seven  miles  from  Wind- 
sor, near  London. 

Virginius,  The.  A  vessel  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  from 
New  York  for  tbe  West  Indies, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1869.  On 
the  31st  of  October  she  was  cap- 
tured by  a  Spanish  ship  and  taken 
to  Havana.  Being  accused  of 
hostile  designs  against  Spain,  the 
American  commander,  Capt.  Fry, 
with  36  of  his  crew,  and  18  others, 
were  shot  without  trial.  After 
much  diplomacy,  the  Virginius 
w^as  formally  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  navy  on  the  16th 

,  of  December,  1873,  but,  on  the 
way  to  New  York,  sank  off  Cape 
Fear. 


Virgin's  Chapel  and  Tomb.  A 
venerable  and  picturesque  build- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  believed  by  the 
faithful  to  be  the  place  where 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  laid.  Near 
the  chapel  is  the  spot  where  her 
Assumption  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  together  with  a  rock 
that  l>ears  the  marks  of  tbe  girdle 
she  let  fall  to  convince  the  ini 
credulous  Thomas. 

Virgin's  Tree.  A  name  applied  to 
an  old  sycamoro-tree,  near  the 
village  of  Matareeah,  Egypt,  un- 
der which  the  Holy  Family  are 
said  to  have  rested  after  the 
flight  into  Egypt. 

Vision  of  a  Knight.  A  small  alle- 
gorical picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  representing  a  young 
knight  sleeping  upon  his  shield, 
with  a  female  ngure  on  each  side. 
**  One  in  a  plain  purple  robe  is 
offering  him  a  book  and  a  sword; 
the  other,  richly  dressed,  is  pre^ 
senting  flowers  as  symbols  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.  .  .  .  The  origi- 
nal pen-and-ink  drawing  by  the 
master,  with  punctured  outlines 
from  which  thenicture  was  traced, 
hangs  by  its  side."  There  is  an 
engraving  of  it  by  L.  Gruner. 
This  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
Borghcse  Gallery  in  Rome,  but  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. 

Vision  of  Ezekiel.  A  picture  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  It  is 
in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence, 
Italy.  A  copy  of  this  picture, 
which  was  for  a  time  regarde<l  as 
the  original,  and  which  was  for- 
merly m  the  Orleans  Gallery,  is 
now  at  Stratton,  in  England. 

49"  "  All  direct  iraitntion  of  nature 
waa  bv  the  best  painters  carefully 
avoided.  In  this  respect  bow  fine  is 
Raphael's  •Vision  of  Ezckiei'!  How 
sublime  and  true  in  feeling  and  concep- 
tion !  where  the  Messiah  comes  floating 
along,  upborne  by  the  Four  Creatures, 
.  .  .  animais  in  form,  but  in  all  else  un> 
earthi  V,  and  the  winged  ox  not  less  di- 
vine than  tbe  winged  angel." 

J/r«.  Jame$on» 

Vision  of  Jacob.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
(160G-1C61)).  In  the  Dulwich  Gal- 
lery. 
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49-  "  In  A  print  by  Rembrandt,  he 
hat  emulated,  in  picturesque  and  poet- 
ical treatment,  liia  fumuua  Vision  of 
Jacob  in  the  Ihilwich  Gallery.*' 

Mr9,  Jamuon, 

Vision  of  St.  Bernard.  A  picture 
by  Filippino  Lippl  (14«0?-16a5), 
and  hiB  chief  worlc.  In  the  Ba- 
dia  at  Florence,  Itdly. 

Vision  of  St.  Bernard.  A  noted 
and  admired  picture  by  Parmijfi- 
ano  (l.'K)3-1540).  In  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross.  A  fres- 
co in  the  Sala  di  Costantino,  in 
the  Vatican,  Rome,  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano  n4ir2?-154(J),  after 
a  design  by  Kapliael. 

Visitation,  The.  A  favorite  sub- 
ject of  representation  by  the 
painters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  cx- 
nibiting  the  visit  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  Elisabeth,  according  to 
the  account  in  Luke  i.  3i>,  el  seq. 
Of  the  numerous  compositions 
■which  treat  of  this  subject,  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  more 
noted  the  following. 

Visitntiov,  The.  A  picture  de- 
signed by  Raphael  Sanzio  (148^*- 
15li0),  the*  execution  probably  by 
Francesco  Penni  (14W-1528).  Now 
in  the  Gallery  of  Madrid,  Spain. 
It  represents  the  visit  of  ^lary  to 
Elisabeth. 

JO®-  "Tn  the  componltion  by  Ra- 
phael [TIio  Vij»itatlonl  thiTO  arc  tho 
two  fiijurcf*  only  [Mary  ond  Elisabeth] ; 
and  I  sIiouM  object  to  this  otherwir*e 

{)crfect  picture,  the  b.iHhful  con«cious 
00k  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

Mrs.  Jameson. 

Visitation,  The.  A  picture  by 
MariottoAll)ertinelli(147r)?-1520?), 
the  Italian  painter,  and  regarded 
as  bis  mast(;rpiere.  It  is  now  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

JK3"  "  The  Mmple,  m;\jciitlc  composi- 
tlon  of  Albcrtinclll.  .  .  .  The  work  in 
lt«  largo  niul  noloran  beauty  and  rcll- 
gioufl  sicniftcance,  is  woriby  of  beini; 
placed  over  nn  altar,  on  which  we 
might  offer  up  the  work  of  Rembrandt 
[?eo  infra],  us  men  otter  incenf(c,gemn, 
and  gold."  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Visitation,  Tlie.     A  richly  col- 
,  ored  group  by  Sebastian  del  Pi- 


ombo  (1485-1547).    This  pictnre  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Pans. 

Visitation,  The.  A  picture  hr 
Rembrandt  van  Byn  (1G05-Itiffl), 
the  Dutch  painter.  27ow  in  tlie 
Grosvenor  Gallexy. 

j|9-  " — the  small  but  ezqpfpftrly 
finished  compoaition  by  Kennbnindt. 
.  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  poetiaU  than 
the  treatment,  more  Intensely  true  and 
noble  than  the  expression  of  the  dimin- 
utive figures,  more  masterly  and  fin- 
ished than  the  execoUon,  more  magical 
and  lufltroos  than  the  effect  of  tlM 
whole.'*  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Visitation,  The.  A  picture  in 
the  Museum  of  Berlin,  ascribe<l 
to  Gerard  van  Meire,  the  Flem- 
ish painter.  There  is  another 
well-preserveil  and  interestinf; 
picture  of  the  same  name,  as- 
cribed to  the  same  artist,  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Speek  von 
SternburfT,  at  Liitschena,  near 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

Vitale,  San.    See  San  Vit.nxe. 

Vittoria,  The.  One  of  the  ships 
with  which  Fernando  Ma^^cllan 
(14707-1521)  made  his  famous  voy- 
age of  discovery  in  15'JO.  Tlie 
Vittoria,  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
gellan, under  the  command  of 
Sebastian  del  Cano  returned  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  first  vessel 
that  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

Vittorio    Emanuele.      See    GAii- 

LERIA  VlTTOlllO  EmANIELE. 

Volks  Denkmal.  [The  People's 
Monument.]  A  Gothic  crass  of 
iron,  HA)  feet  in  height,  erected 
upon  an  emin<;nco  near  Berlin, 
Prussia,  to  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance of  Prussia  from  the 
French,  and  the  recovery  of  na- 
■  tional  independence.  The  monu- 
ment bears  an  inscription,  to- 
gether with  statues  of  Prussian 
warriors,  executed  by  liauch  and 
Tieck. 

Voltaire,  Boulevart  do.  A  mag- 
nificent street  in  Paris,  one  of  the 
new  boulevards,  and  formerly 
known  as  the  Boulevart  de  Prince 
Eugene.    See  Boulkvauds. 

Voltaire,  Qua!  de.  This  quay,  on 
the  river  Seine  in  Paris,  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
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philosopher  Voltaire  died  in  the 
nouse  at  the  comer  of  the  quay 
and  the  Bae  de  Beauxne. 

Volte  Santo.    See  Sasto  Volto. 

VoliunnlL    See  Tomb  of  thb  Vo- 

LUMlfU. 

Voyaffe  of  Iiife.  An  allegorical 
picture  by  Thomas  Ck)le  (1801- 
1848).  In  the  collection  of  John 
Taylor  Johnston,  New  York. 


Vulcan's  Force.  See  Fobgb  of 
Vulcan. 

Vulture,  The.  A  British  sloop-of- 
war,  in  which  Major  Andr^  went 
up  the  Hudson,  when  arranging 
terms  of  surrender  with  Ben^ict 
Arnold. 

Vyverbarg.  A  fine  square  and 
pleasure-ground  in  the  Hague, 
Holland. 
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Wabash,  The.  The  flag-ship  of 
Admiral  Dupont,  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina  in  18G1. 

Wabash  Avenue.  A  noted  street 
hi  Chicago,  lU.  It  is  lined  with 
stately  edifices,  and  adorned  with 
trees. 

Wachusetts,  The.  A  noted  vesJiel 
of  tlie  United  States  navy  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  She  cap- 
tured the  celebrated  Confederate 
Erivateer,  the  Florida,  in  the 
Brazilian  port  of  Bahia,  or  San 
Salvador.  "This  canture  was  in 
violation  of  neutrality,  and  pro- 
duced considerable  excitement. 
The  prize  was  soon  after  brought 
into  Hampton  Roails. 

Wads  worth  Athennum.  A  build- 
ing in  Hartford,  Conn.,  contain- 
taming  a  library  and  gallery  of 
sculpture  and  paintings. 

Wafers*  The  Miraculous.  See 
Miraculous  Wafers. 

Waffner,  Fort.    See  Fokt  Wag- 

>'EU. 

Wailinff-plaoe  of  the  Jews.  See 
Place  of  Wailing. 

Wakefield  Tower.  See  Regalia, 
The. 

WaldbuTff.  An  ancient  castle 
near  liavensburg,  (Terinany,  fa^ 
mous  for  its  magnificent  views. 

Walden  Pond.  A  l)eautiful  sheet 
of  water  near  Concord,  Mass., 
now  a  favorite  pleasure-resort, 
and  celebrated  for  its  asso<.>ia- 
tions  with  H.  D.  Thoreau  (1817- 
18()2),  the  scholar  and  naturalist, 
who,  in  1845,  built  on  the  shore 
of  this  pond  a  small  house  in 
which  he  lived  two  years  as  a 
hermit  in  studious  retirement, 
afterwards  publishing  an  account 
of  this  portion  of  his  life,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Walden." 


Wall,  Iiondon.  See  Lokdok  Will. 

Wall  of  Antoninus.  A  wall,  or 
rampart,  erected  during  the  Bo- 
man  occupation  of  Britain,  with 
the  design  of  preventing  the  in- 
cursion of  the  northern  tribes  in^ 
the  lowlands.  It  extende<l  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  a  distance 
of  27  miles,  and  was  guarded  by 
10  forts.  There  is  a  stone  in  Glas- 
gow College  which  preserves  the 
name  of  tne  builder,  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus.  [Often  known  as  Graham*t 
Dyke] 

47*  "  The  wall  of  Antoninnii.  or 
Omluun's  or  Qrime's  l>yk(s  croMcd 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  on  the 
line  on  which  previously  AKricola  had 
erected  a  series  of  foru.  It  cuosisted 
of  a  new  iine  of  forta  connected  to- 
gether by  an  immense  continuous  nun* 
nart  of  earth  and  turf,  raised  by  the 
WoprsBtor  Lollius  Urbicus  in  the  rei^ 
of  Antoninus,  and  named  afWr  that  em- 
peror.  Inscribed  stones  have  been  from 
time  to  time  found  aloni;  its  course,  ex> 
pressive  of  the  worlc  done  by  different 
troops  and  cohorts  of  the  Roman 
army.**  L.  JeteitL 

If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  from 
the  Wall  qf  Antoninus  to  Kome.  and  from 
tlicnce  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  l>e  found  tiiat 
the  (treat  chain  of  communication  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east  |K>int  of  the 
empire  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  oC 
four  thoosand  and  eighty  Koman  miles- 

Gibbtm. 

Wall  of  China.  See  Great  Waix 
OF  China. 

Wall  Street.  This  street  in 
New  York  City,  running  east 
from  Broa4lway,  opposite  Trinity 
Church,  is  the  centre  for  Itank- 
ers  and  brokers  in  New  York, 
and  is  in  fact  the  centre  of  the 
financial  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  The  Stock  Exchange 
in  Wall  Street  presents  an  excit- 
ing scene  during  business  hours. 

Free  institutions,  general  education, 
and  the  ascendancy  (u  dollar*,  are  tha 
words  written  on  avery  pavlnp-stona 
along  Fifrh  Avenue,  down  Hn>adway, 
and  up  Wail  Street,        AmthomM  Trolhp^ 


B.  C.  audrnm. 

Walbee  Tower.  A  monument  133 
teet  high  in  the  town  of  Aye, 
Scotland,  eiectdil  in  ISSi  upon 
the  Bite  at  an  ancient  tower  in 
wliich,  acconlioK  w  tradition,  Sir 
William  Wallace  (1370-1305).  the 
celebrated  Scotch  hero  and  pa- 
triot, was  iinpriBOned,  and  from 
which,  by  tlie  aid  ol  hia  Irlends, 
he  contrived  to  escape. 

Wallacfc'*.  A  theatre  In  the  dty 
o(  New  York,  devoted  chieay  to 
the  legitimate  comedy. 

WaUenatain.  A  picture  errcine- 
ouBly  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
of  WglleiiHtein,  by  Anthony  van 
Dyck  (l9i)!Ml>41).  It  is  in  the 
^leryof  Prince  Lichteuslein  at 
Vie  ana.  Anstrla. 

Wallenitflln   Palace.     A  famons 

?alace  in  Prafjue,  Bohemia,  built 
y  the  ereat  general  Albert,  duke 
ot  Friedland  (15H3-1KH).  Tim 
building,  which  was  one  of  aur- 
prining  magnlQcence,  lias  under- 
— — ' ' — ■' —     It 


tlon,  and  that  even  the  stables 
were  profusely  ornamented  with 

Walmar  Caatle.    A  sea-side  fort- 
1,  En{;land.  erected 


Wellington  until  hie  death  _._ 
18B2,  The  castle  is  supposed  to 
Stand  on  the  very  spot  where 
Julius  Cxsar  landeil  at  the  time 
ot  his  Invasion  ot  Britain. 
Walalngham  Priory.  Walslng- 
ham  is  a  little  spot  in  Norfolk, 
England,  much  teMiUd  to  tor- 


perfect  copy  of  the  Santa 
Caaa,  or  borne  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary, 
at  Nazareth.  Thesplendtd  priory 
bnilt  soon  after  was  granted  to 
tbe  Order  ot  St.  Augustine,  and 
In  1420  a  fine  cburi^h  was  built  at 
the  side  ot  the  shrine.  Eraamu* 
saj's  of  the  church :  "  The  church 
is  apleodid  and  beautiful."  and 
of  the  shrine:   "If  you  look  in, 

S)\t  will  say  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
ods,  so  briitht  and  ahinlnci  as  it 
is  all  over  with  Jewels,  gold,  and 
sliver,"  It  was  despoiled  ot  it* 
treasures  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
tbere  remain  now  only  a  tew 
ruins  of  the  priory  church. 

'Wanderer,  The.  A  ship  engaged 
in  the  African  slave-trade  which 
came  to  this  country  in  ISSll,  and 
on  her  voyage  exjierienced  an 
uuexamplcd  mortality  as  the  con- 
sequence of  her  trlghtiuUy  crowd- 
ed condition. 

'Wapptng.  A  long  street  In  Lon- 
don, extending  from  Lower  East 
Smitbfleld  en  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames  to  New  Crane.  It  la 
noted  foe  its  nautical  signs.  i(a 
ship  and  boat  builders,  rope-mak- 
ers, ship-chandlers,  and  sail-mak- 
ers. Its  name  Wapping  was 
probably  derived  from  the  ship's 
rope  called  a  uopp.  Pirates  and 
sea-rovers  were  hung  at  £z<cufian 
Z'ucit  in  Wapping. 

lO""  Wiiiplng  Is  ■  nelebborfaaod 


1   prlndpsl 


Itoger  Ttchbome  would 
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row  ilHp  of  aid  London, 
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Tour  Molly  hM  neT«r  b««ii  fklfe,  At 

declares. 
Since  laiit  time  we  parted  at   Waqfpinff 

Old  Stain, 
When  1  swore  that  I  still  would  eontlnae 

the  same. 
And  gave  you  the  *bacco  box  nmrfced  with 

my  name.  Wapping  Old  Stain. 

[The  "Stairs"  were  steps  by  which 
people  formerly  descended  to  the  rlTer.] 

Bnt  if  this  be  a  defect,  what  must  be 
the  entire  perversion  of  scenlcal  decorum, 
when,  fbr  instance,  we  see  an  actress  that 
might  act  the  Wapping  landlady  without 
a  bolNter,  pining  m  the  character  of  Jane 
Hhore,  and,  while  unwieldy  with  (kt,  en- 
deavoring to  convince  the  audience  that 
she  is  dying  with  hunger  ?         Ooldsmith. 

No  lunger  a  poor  Jack  Tar,  (Volicking 
in  the  low  taverns  of  Wajming,  he  might 
roll  through  London  in   ftts  coach,  and 

Serchance  arrive,  like  Whittington,  at  the 
ignity  of  Lord  Mayor.  Irving. 

The  same  insular  limitation  pinches 
his  [the  Englishman's]  foreign  politics. 
He  sticks  to  his  traditions  and  usages, 
and,  HO  help  him  God !  he  will  force  hi« 
i$)Iand  by-laws  down  the  throat  of  frreat 
countries,  like  India,  China.  Australia, 
and  not  only  so,  but  Impose  Wapping  on 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  trample  down 
all  nationalities  with  his  taxed  boots. 

j^meraoN. 

Yon  might  be  as  well  Impressed  with 
Wapjfing  as  with  your  first  step  on  Egyp- 
tian Hoii.  Thackeray. 

You  forget  that  the  town  CQibraltar]  is 
at  all  like  Wapping,  and  deliver  yoiir-elf 
up  entirely  to  rumnnce.  Thackeray. 

The  new  spirit  at  once  showed  itself  In 
Dickens,  whose  broad,  brli^ht,  kindly,  ag- 

gresslve  democracy,  making  iho  hero  of 
is  story  a  fVlendless  workhouse  hoy  In- 
stead ol  a  knivht  at  arms,  and  Its  scene  a 
city  lane  or  Wapping  InHte.iil  of  a  stately 
castle  or  a  historic  land,  watt  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  cbangt^d  feeling  and  the 
new  day.  Jdarper't  Magazine. 

"W ardour  Castle.  A  ruined  feudal 
fortress  near  Salisbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire, England. 

If  rich  designs  of  sumptuous   art  may 

please. 
Or  nature's  loftier  views  august  and  old. 
Stranger !  behold  this  spreading  scf'ne. 

W.  L.  Bowles. 

Ware,  Great  Bed  of.  See  Great 
Bkd  of  Ware. 

Warren.    See  Death  op  "Warren. 

Warren,  Fort.  See  Fort  War- 
ren. 

Warrior,  The.  An  armor-plat^d 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Dec.  29, 1860. 

And  then  through  the  fiimillar  exarrple!* 
till  we  come  to  such  ships  an  the  '  Wel- 
lington *  and  'Marlborough'  of  yesterday, 


and  the  ^Warrtor*  or  'MlBoCaar'  of  to* 
day. 


Wartburs*  A  famouB  castle  near 
Eisenach,  Germany,  in  which 
Luther  was  imprisoned  as  a 
friendly  act  of  protection  against 
his  enemies. 

Safe  in  this  Wartburg  tower  I  stand. 
Where  God  hath  lea  me  by  the  hand. 
And  look  down  with  a  heart  at  ease. 
Over  the  pleasant  neighborhoods. 
Over  the  vast  Tborlnglaa  wouda. 

Lami^elkm. 

$9"  "The  castle  on  the  Wartburg 
is  hiatoricallv  the  most  important  edi- 
flee  of  its  claaa  in  Germany,  and  its 
else  and  state  of  preservation  render  it 
remarkable  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
It  was  In  one  of  its  halls  that  the  cele- 
hrated  contest  was  held  between  the 
six  most  eminent  poets  of  Germany  in 
the  year  1200,  which,  though  it  nearly 
ended  fatally  to  one  of  them  at  least, 
shows  bow  much  importance  was  at- 
tached  to  the  profeeaion  of  literaturo 
at  even  that  early  period.  Here  the 
sainted  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  lived 
with  her  cruel  brother-in-law,  here  she 
practised  those  virtues  and  endured 
those  misfortunes  that  render  her  name 
so  dear  and  so  familiar  to  all  the  races 
of  Germany ;  and  it  was  in  this  castle 
that  Luther  found  shelter,  and  where 
he  resided  under  the  name  of  Ritter 
George.  ...  It  resembles  the  older 
palaces  at  Venice  more  than  any  other 
buildings  of  the  class  It  has  been  re- 
cently restored,  apparently  with  con- 
siderable Judgment;  and  it  well  de> 
serves  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  or  Its  stylo 
still  existing  in  Europe."      Ferguton, 

Methlnks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic 
student,  in  his  chamber  in  the  Wartebnrg, 
with  his  midnight  lamp  before  him,  seen 
by  the  late  traveller  in  the  distant  plain 
of  BiscboCsroda,  as  a  star  on  the  m'>un> 
tain !  Coleridge. 

Warwick  Castle.  Thema^ificent 
mansion  of  the  Elarl  of  Warwick, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  English  nobility. 
Its  architecture  is  greatly  ad- 
mired. Its  two  towers  are  called 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
Its  situation,  on  a  rock  washed 
by  the  Avon,  is  very  picturesiiue, 
overlooking  the  river  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds. 
The  an(;ient  castle  of  which  wo 
first  hear  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  present  castle 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Edward 
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m.  Additions  and  improve- 
ments  have  since  been  made  at 
intervals.  The  most  ancient  part 
of  tlie  building,  Caesar's  tower,  is 
147  feet  high.  Guy's  tower,  erect- 
ed in  laiM,  is  128  feet  high.  A 
ftre  occurred  at  Warwick  Castle 
in  1871,  which  did  mucii  damage. 


"  The  principal  features  are  the 
battlements,  towers,  and  turrets  of  the 
old  feudal  castle,  encompassed  by 
grounds  on  which  has  been  expended 
all  that  princely  art  of  landscape-gar- 
dening for  which  England  is  famous, — 
leafy  thickets,  magnificent  trees,  open- 
ings and  vistas  of  verdure,  and  wide 
sweeps  of  grass,  short,  thick,  and  vivid- 
ly green  as  the  velvet  moss  we  some- 
times see  growing  on  rocks  in  New 
England.  The  pains  that  arc  taken 
Id  sowing,  tending,  cutting,  clipping, 
rolling,  and  otherwise  nursing  and 
coaxing  the  grass,  being  seconded  by 
the  misty  breath  and  often-falling  tears 
of  the  climate,  produce  results  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.'* 

Mrs,  II.  B.  SUnoe. 

Then  Warvrick  Ccutle  wide  its  gate  dis- 
plnyed, 

And  peace  and  pleasure  this  their  dwell- 
ing made.  George  Crttbbe. 

I  look  with  respect  at  houses  six,  seven, 
eight  hundred,  or,  like  Warwick  Cattle^ 
nine  hundr^  years  old.  Emerton . 

Warwick  Vase.  A  celebrated  and 
very  beautiful  antique  vase,  found 
at  Tivoli,  Italy,  and  capable  of 
holding  1G8  gallons.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  greenhouse  con- 
'  nected  with  Warwick  Castle,  in 
England. 

4^  "  On  a  pedestal,  surrounded  by 
all  manner  of  flowering  shrubs,  stands 
this  cclebmted  antique.  .  .  .  They  say 
that  it  holds  136  gallons ;  constructed,  I 
suppose,  in  the  roistering  old  drinking 
times  of  the  lioraan  emperors,  when 
men  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the 

frrand  object  for  which  they  were  sent 
nto  cxUtence  was  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  wine-skins.  It  is  beautifully 
sculptured  with  jgrrapc-leaves,  and  the 
skin  and  claws  of  the  panther  —  these 
latter  certainly  not  an  inappropriate 
emblem  of  the  god  of  wine,  beautiful 
but  dangerous."        JIr».  II.  B.  Stowe. 

Washington.  A  well-known  stat- 
ue of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  executed  by  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon  (1741-1828),  a 
French  sculptor.  It  is  now  at 
the  Capitol,  Kichmond,  Va. 

Methlnks  I  see  his  venerable  form  now 
before  me,  as  presented  in  the  glorious 


ttatne  by  Houdon,  now  In  the  capital  of 
Virginia,  lie  is  dlKnlfled  and  grave ;  but 
his  concern  and  anxiety  seem  to  soften 
the  lineaments  of  his  countenance. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Washington.  A  portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt Peale  (1778-1860),  con- 
sidered the  best  ever  taken  of 
Washington,  and  of  which  there 
are  many  copies. 

Washington.  A  statue  by  Hora- 
tio Greenough  (1802^-1852).  At  the 
Capitol,  Washington. 

J|^  "I  regard  Greenough's  Wash' 
ington  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
sculpture  of  modern  times." 

£dicard  Everett, 

Washington.  A  statue  by  Thom- 
as Crawford  (1814-1857),  cast  in 
bronze  at  Munich. 

Washington.  A  fine  equestrian 
statue  on  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue, Boston,  by  Thomas  Ball  (b. 
1819). 

Washington.  See  Apotheosis  of 
Washington  and  Resignation 
OF  Washington. 

Washington  Avenue.  A  wide 
and  fine  avenue  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  great 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi. 

Washingtoil  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware. A  picture  by  Thomas 
Sully  (1783-1872),  which  is  very 
familiar  in  America.  Now  in 
the  Boston  Museum. 

Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware. A  well-known  picture  by 
Emmanuel  Leutze  (181G-18G8). 

Washington  Elm.  A  well-known 
tree  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  or  quite  300 
years  old.  Under  this  tree,  July 
3,  1775,  Washington  assumed 
command  of  the  American  forces. 

4^  "  You  know  the  '  Washington 
elm,*  or,  if  you  do  not,  you  had  hetter 
rekindle  your  patriotism  by  reading 
the  inscription,  which  tells  you  that 
under  its  shadow  the  great  leader  first 
drew  his  sword  at  the  head  of  an  Amer* 
ican  army."  HolmeM, 

Beneath  our  consecrated  elm 

A  century  Afro  ho  stood. 

Famed  vnirucly  for  that  old  flght  in  the 
wood. 

Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  could  not 
overwhelm 

The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough- 
hewn  helm.  LowelU 


WuhlsBton  Market.  A  noted 
raarkel  in  Nbw  Yurk,  and  the 
chief  one  In  the  city. 

WaahinetoD  Monument.  A  noted 

monumental  stniuture  in  Wash- 
ington, -began  In  1848,  Bad  in- 
toudcd  to  De  In  the  form  at  an 
obelisk  liOO  feet  in  helcht,  and  to 
contain  the  tomb  of  Wiuiliingt«n. 
It  is  DOW  in  an  unflnlabed  state, 
bHinic  at  present  174  feet  bEgh.  In 
A  building  adjoining  the  monu- 
ment Is  a  collection  o(  memorial 
■tones  sent  by  different 
And  Htates  for  tbe  decoi 

the    interior.      It    is    ii 

wbether  tills  mounnient  will  _ .  __ 
be  carried  forward  l«  completion , 
or  whether  tiie  material  used  in 
ItM  vunslructtou  will  lie  adapteii 
to   some   other   commcmorativn 

Waahington  Monument.  An  lin- 
jiOBing  memorial  atrucliire  In  Bal- 
tluion:,  Md.  It  eonslstH  of  a  mar- 
ble Hbuft  upwanbi  of  l'(i  (cct  in 
heii;ht,  rising  fmui  a  base  '.10  leet 
high,  and  cruwneil  by  a  eolosHai 
itatiie  of  \VBsbin){(Dn.  Thpre  Is 
a  Htairn'ay  in  the  interior  of  the 
ahatt  leading  to  the  summit,  from 
which  iss  fine  and  extensive  view 
of  tiie  city  and  Its  surroundings. 
Tiifl  monument  was  erecteil  bo- 
twecn  the  yeara  1815  and  18£). 

WaahioKton  Street.  The  chief 
thoruuj{lifare  ut  Boston,  Mass. 


ing  is 

I  of  Ne 


Bute  of  New  York. 

Washlnston'B  Tomb.  On  the  ea- 
tate  of  Mount  Vernon,  Va.  Tbe 
remains  rest  within  amarblem> 
cophaguB  nearthe  mansion-house. 
They  were  removed  in  183T  from 
the  old  tomb,  wblch  is  rapidly 
going  to  decay,  to  their  present 
•Ituation. 

Wup,  The-  An  American  sloop- 
of-war  under  the  command  o( 
Capt.  Jacob  Jonea.  in  tbe  war  of 
181:i.  She  caiitured  the  British 
sloop  yrolic,  tot  which  achieve- 
ment the  Legislature  ol  Dela- 
ware, the  Corporation  of  New 
York  City,  and  Congresa,  voted 
thanks  and  eold  niedala.  The 
victory  causeil  great  exultation 
throughout  tbe  country. 


Washington's     IXeadquarterB. 

An  olil  colonial  mansion  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,orcupiedby  Wash- 
inirton  as  hoailquarters  durinj; 
the  siege  of  Boston.  It  Is  now 
lliB  TPHklence  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow, the  poet. 
Washington's  Headquarters. 
An  old  Htono  mansion  in  Saw- 
linrch.  N.Y.,  containing  a.  muse- 
um of  historical  TclicsT  It  was 
occupied  liy  WoHhington  as  bid 
iieadquarters  vrhile  tbe  American 


Water  Carrier  o(  Boville.  A  not- 
ed picture  by  Diego  Rodriguez  de 
Sllvn  y  Velasquez  IlSKI-lUfO),  the 
Spttiiish  painler.     Now  In  Apele; 

Water-Mill.  The.  A  picture  by 
Kembrandt  van  Byn  (I<i0(>-1G69), 
the  Dutch  painter.  Inthecoliec- 
tlon  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Eng- 
land. 


bridge  spanning thiP 

at  London,  first  opened  June  1 
18IT.  called  i)y  Dupin  a  "cotossaL 
motinraent,  worthy  of  Sesostris 
and  Mio  C.-esars,"  and  by  C'anova 
the  "  noblest  bridge  In  tbe 
world." 

«J-  "Cane.™,  whon  he  wu  uLfA 
during  hill 
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him  most  forcibly,  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied that  the  trumpery  Chinese  Bridge, 
then  in  St.  James's  Parle,  should  be  the 
production  of  the  Goremment,  whilst 
that  of  Waterloo  was  the  work  of  a 
Private  Company."    Quarterly  Review, 

Waterloo  Place.  A  public  square 
in  London,  and  a  centre  of  social 
and  political  life.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  Carlton  House. 

Watervliet  ArsenaL  A  great 
United  States  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  war  supplies. 
It  is  situated  in  West  Troy,  N.Y. 

Watier's  Club.  This  club  in  Lon- 
don, noted  as  a  ^mbling-house, 
was  established  in  1807,  and  dis- 
solved in  1819.  The  favorite  game 
was  Macao. 


"  The  Club  did  not  endure  for 
twelve  years  altogether ;  the  pace  was 
too  quiclc  to  last:  it  died  a  natural 
death  in  1819,  from  the  paralyzed  state 
of  its  members;  the  house  was  then 
taken  by  a  set  of  blacklegs,  who  insti> 
tated  a  common  bank  for  gambling.*' 

Thomat  Jiaiket. 

Watkins  Glen.  A  remarkable 
rocky  ravine  in  the  town  of  Wat- 
kins,  Schuyler  County,  in  New 
York,  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  in  the  United  States. 

49" "It  [Watkins  Qlen]  suggesU 
Vaucluse  in  the  pellucid  clearness  and 
sparkle  of  the  water.  It  falntlv  sug- 
gests the  sombre  magnificent  niss  of 
the  Finstermunz  in  the  Tyrol,  but  is 
infinitely  brighter  and  more  varied.  It 
suggests  Trenton  Falls,  but  4s  wilder 
and  deeper."  Grace  Oreenwood. 


'"  In  all  my  travels  I  have  never 
met  with  sccnerv  more  beautiful  and 
romantic  than  that  embraced  in  this 
wonderful  Qlen ;  and  the  most  remark- 
able thing  of  all  Is,  that  so  much  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  should  be  found 
in  a  region  where  there  are  no  ranges 
of  mountains."  Bayard  Tayhr. 

Watling  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don considered  to  have  been  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  Roman 
Ix>ndon,  and  one  of  the  ereat  Ro- 
man ways  in  Britain.  What  re- 
mains of  it  is  narrow  and  incon- 
venient for  passage.  It  extended 
across  South  Britain,  beginning 
at  Dover  and  running  tiirough 
Canterbury  to  London  and  from 
London  across  the  island  to  Ches- 


ter. In  the  time  of  the  Britons 
it  was  a  mere  forest-road;  but  the 
Romans  converted  it  into  a  great 
military  highway,  and  it  is  still 
an  important  road  in  some  parts 
of  its  extent.  The  name  wat- 
ling Street  was  aflso  very  gener- 
ally applied  in  England,  auring 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  '*  Milky 
Way"  (Via  Lactea).  Chaucer 
says:  — 

**  Se  yondir,  lo,  the  galaxie. 
The  wiche  men  clepe  the  milky  way. 
For  it  is  white :  and  some,  parray, 
Y-calltnlthan  Wdllinff-ttritei/* 

The  name  is  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, and  is  variously  said  to  be 
aerived  from  VitdliuSt  from  ViteU 
lianvs,  from  the  WatlinfjSf  from 
the  Saxon  Atheling  (noble),  from 
wattles  (hurdles  or  fascines),  and 
from  a  number  of  other  sources. 


"  Who  the  WsBtlings  were,  and 

how  they  came  to  give  their  name  both 
to  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  street,  we 
do  not  know."  Orimm. 

Who  would  of  Wailiriff'Street  the  dangers 

share. 
When  the  broad  pavement  of  Cheapside 

is  near?  Oay. 

Wax  Works  of  Madame  Tus- 
saud.  See  Madamb  Tussaud's 
Exhibition. 

Wayland  Smith's  Cave  [or 
Forge].  A  cavern  of  great  anti- 
quity, on  the  western  ^undaries 
of  Berkshire,  England,  near  the 
town  of  Wantage.  "  In  an  early 
deed  of  the  estate  to  which  it  be- 
longs, of  a  date  previous  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  is  called 
Weland's Smithy;  and  the  legend 
connected  with  it  is,  that  a  travel- 
ler wishing  his  horse  shod  had 
only  to  take  him  to  the  care,  and, 
leaving  a  piece  of  money  on  the 
copestone,  retire  to  a  distance. 
On  returning  he  would  find  the 
horse  shod,  and  that  the  money 
had  been  taken  away."  Three 
flat  stones  supporting  a  fourth  are 
still  pointed  out  as  his  smithy. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  mythology 
Weland  was  the  representative 
of  Vulcan.  Walter  Scott  has  in- 
troduced this  legend  of  Wayland 
Smith  into  one  of  his  most  inter- 
esting   novels,     '*  Kenilworth/' 
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making;  him  a  livinc  person  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Wayland  Wood.  A  txuct  of  wood- 
land near  Watton,  England, 
where,  according  to  tradition, 
the  murder  of  the  two  children 
by  order  of  their  uncle  occurred 
on  which  is  founded  the  famous 
ballad  of  the  "  Children  in  the 
Wood." 

Wayside  Inn.  An  old  tavern 
still  standing  in  the  town  of  Sud- 
bury, Jklass.,  a  "  busy  place  "  in 
the  old  colonial  days  of  New 
England,  and  made  famous  by 
the  poems  of  Longfellow  entitled 
"  The  Wayside  Inn." 

As  ancient  Is  this  hosteliy 
As  any  in  the  land  roav  be, 
Builtln  the  old  Colonlkl  day, 
Wh^n  men  lived  in  a  srander  way. 
With  ampler  hospitality. 

Weber  Canon.  A  stupendous  ra- 
vine, forming  a  natural  gateway 
through  the  Walisatch  range  of 
mountains  in  Utah  Territorv.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sights  in  the  West.  The  trains 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
pass  through  this  gorge. 

Webster.    See    Death  op  Web- 

STEK. 

Webster,  Daniel.    A  statue  of  the 

Seat    American   statesman    by 
iram  Powers  (b.  1805). 

49^ "  It  is  the  second  cast  of  the 
statue,  the  first  baTing  been  shipped 
some  months  ago  on  board  of  a  vessel 
which  was  lost;  and,  as  Powers  ob- 
served, the  statue  now  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  somewhere 
in  the  vicinltv  of  the  telegraphic  cable. 
.  .  .  Happy  is  WebsttT  to  have  been  so 
trulv  and  adequately  scupltured;  hap- 
py the  sculptor  in  such  a  subject,  which 
DO  idealization  of  a  demigod  could  have 
supplied  him  with.  Perhaps  the  statue 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  will  be  cast  up 
in  some  future  age,  when  the  present 
race  of  man  is  forgotten,  and,  if  so,  that 
far  posterity  will  look  ijp  to  us  as  a 
grander  race  than  we  find  ourselves 
to  be."  Hatcihome. 

Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne.  A 
well-known  picture  by  G.  P.  A. 
Healy  (b.  1808).  In  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston.  This  picture  contains 
l.TO  portraits. 

Wedding.  See  Pbasant  Wedding. 


Wednesday  Olub. 
don  club. 


An  "Old  JjQB^ 


49-  **In  Frlday-ctreet,  Cbenside, 
was  held  Xhp  Wednesday  Clab,  at 
which,  in  IflM,  certain  cooferaieM  Utelk. 
place  under  the  direction  of  WilUui 
raterson,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
ettabUshment  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Buch  is  the  general  belief;  but  Mr. 
Saxe  Bannister,  In  his  Lift  of  PaUnon, 
p.  03.  observes :  *  It  has  been  a  matter  # 
of  much  doubt  whether  the  Bank  of 
Enffland  was  originally  proposed  firom 
a  Club  or  Society  in  the  City  of  I^n- 
don.* "  TEai&f . 

Weehawken*  The.  A  war-vessel 
of  Admiral  Dupont's  flotilla  in 
the  attack  upon  the  defences  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  (18G1-1865). 

Weibertrene.  [Woman's  Fideli- 
ty.] The  popular  name  of  a 
ruined  castle  at  Weinsbers,  near 
Heilbronn,  Germany,  cole  orated 
for  a  romantic  leji^nd  connected 
with  it,  which  relates  how,  when 
the  carrison  were  threatened 
with  death  on  the  taking  of  the 
castle,  the  women,  who  had  bee^ 
allowed  to  depart  with  their 
valuables,  carried  off  their  hus- 
bands on  their  backs,  each  in  a 
sack.  The  German  poet  Burger 
has  made  this  incident  the  sulv 
ject  of  a  well-known  l^Iad, 
which  has  been  translated  by 
G.  T.  Brooks.  See  also  the  "  Spec- 
tator," No.  449. 

Welbeek  Abbey.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  near  Worksop, 
England. 

Wellesley  College.  A  well-en- 
dowed institution  of  learning  for 
young  women,  in  Wellesley, 
Mass.  It  has  an  elegant  building 
finely  situated. 

Wellington.  A  fine  equestrian 
statue  of  the  duke  bv  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  (1782-lWl).  In  front 
of  the  Boyal  Exchange,  Lon- 
don. 

Wellington's  Funeral  Car.  This 
car,  constructed  from  the  gnns 
taken  in  the  battles  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  is  preserved  as  a 
monumental  trophy  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  London. 
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Wells,  The.  [Ital.  I  Pozzi.]  A 
Beries  of  pri8on-cell«,  one  be- 
neath the  other,  in  the  ancient 
state  prison  of  Venice,  Italy,  ad- 
joining the  Ducal  Palace,  with 
vrhich  it  is  connected  by  the 
**  Bridge  of  Sighs." 

49-  *'  I  descended  from  the  ehe«rftil 
day  into  two  range*,  one  below  the 
other,  of  dismal,  awful,  horrible,  stone 
cells.  They  were  quite  dark.  Bach 
had  a  Ioop<hoIe  in  its  massive  wall, 
where,  in  the  old  time,  a  torch  was 
placed,  to  light  the  prisoners  within  for 
half  an  hour.  The  captives,  by  the 
glimmering  of  these  brier  rays,  had  cut 
and  scratched  inscriptions  In  the  black- 
encd  vaults.  I  saw  them.  For  their 
labor  with  the  rusty  nail's  point  had 
outlived  their  agonv  and  them  through 
many  generations.*'^  Dicktnn. 

KS^  *'  What  fables  concerning  these 
cells  have  not  been  uttered  and  be. 
lleved !  ...  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
calculated  to  enamour  the  unimpounded 
spectator  with  prison  life,  but  they  are 
certainly  far  from  being  as  bad  as  I 
hoped.  They  are  not  joyously  light 
nor  particularly  airy;  but  their  occu- 
pants could  have  suffered  no  extreme 
physical  discomfort,  and  the  thick 
wooden  casing  of  the  Interior  walls 
evidences  at  least  the  intention  of  the 
state  to  Inflict  no  wanton  hardship  of 
cold  or  damp.**  W,  D.  HowetU* 

The  Pot  si  and  the  Piombt  were  in  vain; 
They  might  wrfng  blood  (Tom  me,  but 
treachery  never.  Byron. 

Wells  of  Moses.  See  Foumtaixs 
OF  Moses. 

Wentworth  House.  A  noted  man- 
sion, and  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate residences  in  Europe,  for- 
merly the  abode  of  the  famous 
Earl  of  Strafford,  near  Wakefield, 
England. 

Wentworth  Mansion.  An  old 
colonial  house  near  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  once  occupied  bv  Gov. 
Wentworth,  and  containing  the 
old  provincial  council-chsunber 
and  many  historical  relics. 

Werrington  House.  A  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
river  Tamar,  near  Launceston, 
England. 

Wesleyan  University.  An  insti- 
tution of  learning  under  the  care 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn. 


West,  Benjamin.  See  Benjamin 
Wkst. 

West  India  Docks.  Extensive 
docks,  covering  2S)5  acres,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  London, 
opened  in  1802.  William  Pitt 
laid  the  first  stone  in  1800.  See 
East  IifDiA  Docks. 

West  Point.  See  United  States 
MiLirAKY  Academy. 

West  Rook.  A  rocky  hill  near  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  much  resorted  to, 
and  affording  a  fine  view. 

Western  Emigration.  An  histori- 
cal picture  by  Emanuel  Leutze 
(lH1^18(i8).  In  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

Westminster  Abbey.  The  re- 
nowned Abbey-church  of  Lon- 
don. Its  earliest  foundation  is 
enveloped  in  obscurity.  Edward 
the  Confessor  built  an  abbey  on 
this  site,  which  was  dedicated  on 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents, Dec.  28,  1065.  In  1862  it 
was  discovered  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  south  cloister  wall  con- 
sists of  masonry  of  the  age  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  Ab- 
bey, as  it  now  exists,  was  for  the 
most  part  rebuilt  by  Henry  III. 
(1245-1272),  out  of  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confessor.  Its 
general  plan  is  cruciform.  Be- 
sides the  nave,  choir,  and  tran- 
septs, it  contains  12  chapels,  of 
which  10  are  nearly  filled  with 
monumental  tombs.  No  less  than 
17  English  kings,  from  the  Con- 
fessor to  George  II.,  and  10 
queens,  lie  within  the  Abbey, 
amid  statesmen,  poets,  divines, 
scholars,  and  artists.  Dean  Stan- 
ley says:  "The  Abbey  of  West- 
minster owes  its  traditions  and 
its  present  name,  revered  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  people  of  England, 
to  the  fact  that  the  early  English 
kings  were  interred  within  its 
walls,  and  that  through  its  asso- 
ciations the  Norman  rulers  learnt 
to  forget  their  foreign  paternity, 
and  to  unite  in  fellowship  and  af- 
fection with  their  Saxon  fellow- 
citizens.  There  is  no  other 
church  in  the  world,  except,  per- 


likps,  the  Kremlin  mt  Hoacow. 
with  wbicli  Royalt)'  U  «o  Intl- 
niAiely  aasuciatod." 

4^  "  Tba  «VB  guta  with  wondrr 
U  cluiwrad  Eolnmnt  «f  flguiUc  di- 
menBloiiA.  wllh  vch«<  *pnn^Dg  from 


by  tbemnRrevfLted  bon«*  of  the  great 
men  of  pul  iTmei.  who  have  BMhLi. 
lory  wtih  Ihclr  dcedi,  ud  isnh  nrlih 
their  naawn.-  mtnQ. 

la-  "WbM  I  am  In  a  Hrioai  bo- 

wJa'unlruicrAblx'y:  vbenllMglDomt- 
beaa  of  Ui«  pLiic«,  and  the  uaa  to  which 
It  la  ■pplli'd,  with  (he  ialemnlty  of  the 
bulidlnf ,  and  the  candltlon  of  the  pen- 


inlnatorAbbi^- 1  felt  a  kind  of  awe  ner- 
Tademy  mind  which  Icannotdetcnbe: 
Uh>  renr  illcncu  Mniiiad  aanrvd." 

a^'-'nwaDprrbnam.tlia  adnilni- 
bleUalhkian-hlu-ctuiT,ar\V<!Mnilnaler 
Abbe*,analun>adap(xdtatlincliiDate.' 
tUi  tabyrtiith  of  funna,  Ihiw  awwplni 
and  bu|e  mnDhtlnw.  tbta  proftulon  a? 
dalhiiui:  Kuluturvi,  ■rr  Ivqulivd  to  All 
the  dim  air  aiid  JH-uple  tbi-  mid  at  luch 
■ombre  Intcrtun."  Taint.  TVaai. 

Here,  where  the  f  ivtted  ■]«]«*  prolong 

If  erer  ftwn  «i  Enpl*  hea'rt, 
Ob.  bere  let  imjuiUca  depait !        amtt. 
Be  mine.  In  houro  nf  fMr 
Or  pnrelUnf  lliuutht,  to  kvil  a  rrfUfa 


".'.rxii 


ip.  an' Atw  alt  hta  ilev^ 


WeatminaterBrldBe.    Anel^can 

liriilgu  w.nyi*  ilic  Thames  at  Lon 
don,  built  IHStHiS,  in  place  o(  i 


worth  h _.     ..  ._.     .. 

from  Wi;»tiiilnali.'r  Bridge,  beg) 

nlng  :  — 

"  Earn  hath  not  an;  tblnf  (a  ihow  mi 


WMtmtiutsr  HkU.  An  wicleBt 
hall  orlgliUilly  added  to  the  Pal- 
ace at  Wealmlnster,  London,  br 
Willlftni  Rufn*,  who  held  his  dm 
court  here,  I0B9,  It  has  long  hfen 
use<l  lor  the  sittings  of  the  Royal 
Courte  and  of  the  Parlianienia. 
for  Coronation- feasts,  and  other 
almllar  purposea;  and  the  Dsme 
WeatmiDBlei  Hall  Is  not  unfre- 

Snently  lued  for  the  law  ItaelL 
t  is  called  the  Givaf  HaSi  to  dis- 
tinguish It  from  the  Leuer  Hall. 
the  HoDM  of  Cotnnions  ijtertbe 
Are  of  18:(4.  It  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  moat  veoerable  BTohi- 
tectunil  relics  In  Europe,  and  the 
larBe'l  room  unsupported  by  pil- 


Wes 


Hall  was  the  place  of  trial  o[  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  of  Charles  L, 
and  ol  Warren  Uastiugs. 
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don,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Royal  Palace  of  the  nionarchs  of 
England  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
first  stone  of  the  New  Palace  was 
laid  April  27, 18^0.  It  is  the  lar- 
gest public  edifice  in  England, 
Srobaoly  the  largest  Gothic  edi- 
ce  in  the  world,  and  is  consid- 
ered in  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  apartments  for  tne 
transaction  of  business,  lighting, 
ventilation,  etc,  to  he  the  most 
perfect  building  in  Euroi)e.  It 
covers  about  eight  acres,  and  has 
four  principal  itonts,  the  eastern 
or  river  front  being  9iO  feet  in 
length.  The  architect  was  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  The  Royal  or 
Victoria  Tower  at  the  south-west 
angle,  containing  the  royal  en- 
trance, rises  to  the  height  of  about 
S40  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 


'•  Thongh  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster may  not  have  realized  the  high- 
est qualities  of  the  architecture  which 
it  is  popularly  supposed  to  represent, 
it  has  at  least  proved  an  excellent 
school  for  the  encouragement  of  an- 
cient art.  It  has  educated  many  a 
sculptor,  stone-mason,  metal-worker, 
decorator,  and  cabinetmaker,  who 
would  otherwise  have  ^rown  up  ignor- 
ant of  everv  phase  of  ornament  save 
that  which  had  reached  him  by  a  per- 
verted tradition.  Barry,  to  whose  tal- 
ent are  due  the  merits  of  the  general 
design,  wisely  Intrusted  to  Pugin  the 
design  of  those  details  which  were  to 
enrich  his  structure."  Eattlake. 

jjy  •'  We  proceed  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament;  as  a  whole,  the  architec- 
ture constantly  repeats  a  rather  poor 
idea,  and  does  not  show  great  inven- 
tion. ...  It  is  Ootliic,  accommodated 
to  the  climate.  The  palace  magnifi- 
cently mirrors  Itself  in  the  shining 
river.  In  default  of  genius,  the  archi- 
tects have  had  good  sense." 

Taintf  Trans. 

Westminster  8ohool»  or  St.  Pe- 
ter's College.  A  public  school, 
in  London,  for  •*  Grammar,  Retli- 
oricke,  Poetrie,  and  for  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,'*  founded 
by  Henry  VIIl.,  and  re-estab- 
lished in  1560  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Among  the  names  of  emi- 
nent men  who  were  scholars  here 
are  Ben  Jonson,  George  Chap- 


man, Jaspar  Mayne,  Giles  Fletch- 
er, Williaiii  Cartwright,  Cowley, 
Nathaniel  Lee,  Dryden,  Prior, 
Rowe,  Churchill,  Dyer,  Cowper, 
Southey,  Sir  Harry  Vane  the 
younger,  Hakluyt,  Sir  Christo- 
pher wren,  Locke,  South,  War- 
ren Hastings,  Atterbury,  Gibbon, 
the  elder  Colman,  Cumberland, 
Lord  John  Russell. 

Westphalica,  Porta.  See  Pobta 
Westphalica. 

Weyer's  Cave.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
The  cave  is  more  than  1,000  feet 
in  length,  and  contains  many  cal- 
careous formations  of  great  vari- 
ety and  beauty.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1804. 

What  Chder  Bock.  A  rock  in  a 
cove  near  Providence,  R.I.  The 
tradition  is  that  Roger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  the  Rhode  Island 
colony,  on  his  banishment  from 
Massachusetts  landed  on  this 
rock,  where  he  was  hailed  by  the 
Indians  with  the  words,  **  What 
cheer,  Netop?  (friend.)" 

Wheatland.  The  estate  and  resi- 
dence for  many  years  of  James 
Buchanan,  the  15th  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  oity  of 
Lancaster,  Penn. 

Wheel  of  Fortune.  A  water-color 
painting  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger  (1498-1543),  the  German 
painter.  It  is  now  at  Chatsworth, 
England. 

Whirlpool  Bapids.  At  Niagara 
Falls,  N. Y.  Here  the  waters  from 
the  Great  Lakes  rush  with  ter- 
rible fury  through  a  narrow  gorge. 
The  velocity  and  volume  of  these 
rapids  is  so  great  that  the  stream 
is  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  sides.  See 
Maid  of  tuk  Mist. 

Whispering  Gallery.  A  gallery 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
so  called  because  the  slightest 
whisper  is  transmitted  with  great 
rapiuity  and  distinctness  from 
one  side  of  the  gallery  to  the 
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other.     Another  instance   of  a 

"Whispering     Gallery'*     in    a 

church  18  found  in  the  Whitefield 

Church  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Nor  had  Fancy  Mi 
With  Im  delight  apon  that  other  claas 
Of  marvela,  broad*<lay  wonders   penna- 

nent: 
The  river  proadlr  bridged ;  the  dissy  top 
And  Whupering  Oatlerp  of  St.  Faurs. 

WoreUiPorth. 

"White  Conduit  House.  A  public- 
house  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
London.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  conduit  near  bv,  which 
was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Char- 
ter-house. It  had,  both  in  and 
around  it,  ample  accommodations 
for  tea-drinkmg,  and  was  a  very 
popular  place  of  resort  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  White  Conduit 
rolls. 

All  public  dinnfTs  in  London.  fh>ni  the 
Lonl  Mayor*8  annual  banquet  at  Guild- 
hall, to  the  Chlmney-Bweepem'  annlver- 
aarv  at  Wtite  Condait  House;  from  the 
Uoldsinittw'  to  the  Uulchent*,  (Voni  the 
Sheriffu'  to  the  Licensed  VIctuallerB'  —  are 
amuaing  scenes.  Dickens. 

White  Convent.  A  monastery  of 
Coptic  Christians  in  Upiier  Egypt, 
standing  upon  the  eilge  oi  the 
desert,  siipjwsed  to  be  of  the  time 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  but  prob- 
ably of  a  later  date. 

White  Hart.  1.  An  ancient  tavern 
situated  in  Southwark,  London, 
near  London  Bridge.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  Jack  Cade  and 
his  rebel  forces  in  1450.  It  was 
partly  demolished  and  partly 
t)urnt.  Dickens  in  the  **  Pick- 
wick Papers  "  has  described  the 
modern  building  of  this  name. 

Hath  my  jiword  therefore  broke  throaph 
London  catos.  that  you  should  leave  me 
at  the  White  Uart,  in  Southwark  ? 

Shalespeare. 

jf(S^  **  A  (p'oat,  rambling,  qneer  old 
place,  with  gallcriee  and  passages  and 
aiaircaitea,  wide  enough  and  antiquated 
enuugh  to  furninh  maiuriala  fur  a  hun- 
dred gliost-stories."  Dickens. 

2.  An  old  I^ndon  tavern,  Bish- 
opsgato  Without.  It  was  stand- 
ing in  the  first  part  of  the  present 
century. 

White  Horse  of  Berkshire.  Be- 
tween Abingdon  and  Ufftngton, 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  England, 


is  a  vale  called  the  "  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse."    It  takes  its  name 
from  a  colossal  figure  of  a  gallop* 
ing  horse   rudely   fashioned  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  chalk  hill  (893 
feet  high)  by  removing  the  over- 
lying turL    The  figure  is  about 
374  feet  in   length,   and  can  be 
seen  10  or  12  miles  in  a  fair  day, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it. 
At  what  period  or  by  whom  it 
was  cut,  is  not  known.    It  has 
been  variously  ascribed   to  the 
Saxons,  to  the  Danes,  and  to  the 
Druids.      Local  tradition  attrib- 
utes it  to  King  Alfred,  and  re- 
gards it  as  a  monument  of  the 
victory    won   by   him  over  the 
Danes  in  the  great  battle  of  Ash- 
down,  in  871.    He  is  said  to  have 
can'ed  a  horse,  rather  than  any 
other  object,   because    that  was 
the  device  l»ome  on  the  Saxon 
standard.    The  earliest  historical 
notice  of  the  White  Horse  is  con- 
tained in  a  cartulary,  or  register 
of  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,  writ- 
ten in  the  vear  1171,   and    pre- 
ser\'ed  in  the  British  Museum. 
As,  in  the  course  of   time,  the 
trench  which  forms  the  figure  of 
the   horse  would   naturally   get 
filled  up   and   grown  over,  the 
people  living  in  tne  neighborhood 
nave  a  custom  of  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  **  scouring  **  or  clean- 
ing it;   and  they  make  this  the 
occasion  of  a  **  pastime,"  or  festi- 
val, at  which  manly  games  and 
sports,  w  ith  prizes,  are  exhibited. 
Thomas  Hughes    has  written  a 
work  called   "  The  Scouring  of 
the  White  Horse,"  which  gives, 
in  story  form,  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  great  pastime  held  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1857,  and 
embodies  all  the  scattered  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  vicinity,  and 
all  the  authentic  historical  notices 
relating  to  the  old  monument. 

White  House.  The  executive  or 
presidential  mansion  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  a  large  freestone 
building,  painted  white,  from 
which  latter  circumstance  it  de- 
rives its  name.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  modelled  after  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  ex- 
ecutive mansion  was  first  occo- 
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ftied  by  President  Adams  in  1800, 

was  destroyed  by  the  British  in 

1B14,  and  rebuilt  a  few  years  later. 

The  Pre«ldeiit*t  house —  or  the  White 
Bouse,  M  It  1b  now  called  nil  the  world 
over— la  a  bandaome  mansion  fitted  for 
the  chief  officer  of  a  great  republic. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

Ef  jou  sit  me  Inside  the  White  Houu^ 
Youriivad  with  He  Til  kin'  o'  'nint 

By  glttin'  you  inside  the  Light  house 
Down  to  the  eeod  o*  Janlnni  Pint. 

Loweiit  Biglttw  Papert. 

At  a  moment  when  the  White  House 
Itself  Is  In  danger  of  conflagration,  instead 
of  all  hands  uniting  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  we  are  contending  about  who 
shall  be  iu  next  occupant.  When  a  drrad- 
fUl  creva!f!ie  has  occurred,  which  threatens 
Inundation  and  destruction  to  all  around 
It.  we  arc  contesting  and  disputing  About 
the  profits  of  an  estate  which  is  threatened 
with  total  submenJon.  H.  Clay. 

Before  the  WMte  Houte  portals 
The  careless  eyes  behold 

Three  iron  bombs  uplifted, 
Adusk  in  summer  gold 

/.  /.  Piatt. 

White  House.    See  Casa  Blanca. 

White  Tower.    See  Toweb,  The. 

Whiteohapel.  A  wide  and  spacious 
street  in  London. 

In  spirituals  and  temporals.  In  field  and 
workshop.  frQm  Manchester  to  Dorset- 
shire. fTum  l^mbeth  Palace  to  the  Lanes 
of  Whittehapel^  wherever  men  meet  and 
toll  and  trafllc  together,  —  Anarchy,  Ai>- 
archy.  durlyle. 

Two  sticks  and  an  apple. 
Say  the  bells  at  Whitfchemel 

Mother  Ooote. 

Whitefleld  Church.  A  name  by 
which  the  Old  South  (Presbyte- 
rian) church  in  Newburyport, 
Ma.ss.,  is  sometimes  known.  The 
remains  of  George  Whitefleld 
(1714-1770),  the  founder  of  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodism,  rest  in  a 
vault  under  the  pulpit  of  this 
church.  In  this  churcn  is  a  noted 
whispering- gallery,  said  to  be 
equalled  only  by  that  at  St. 
Paul's,  London. 

Long  shall  the  traveller  strain  his  eye 
From  the  railroad-car.  as  it  plunges  bv. 
And   the  vanishing    town    behind   nlm 

search 
For  the  slender  spire  of  tbe  WhiteMeld 
Church.  Whiltier. 

•*  Yonder  spire 
Over  gray  roofi,  a  shaft  of  fire ; 
What   is   It,  pray?"  — "The    White/ield 

Church  I 
Walled  about  by  its  basement  atones. 
There    rest    the    marvellotu    prttpnet's 

bones."  Whittier, 


Whitefriars.  A  district  in  London, 
which  long  possessed  the  privi- 
leges of  sanctuary,  and  hence 
became  the  asylum  of  debtors, 
cheats,  and  gamblers,  who  were 
here  protectee!  from  arrest.  From 
this  circumstance  it  derived  the 
cant  name  of  Alsatia,  perhaps 
from  the  Landgraviate  of  Alsace, 
which  stood  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  France  as  Whitefriars 
did  to  the  Temple,  In  the  Tem- 
ple students  were  studying  to 
observe  the  law,  and  in  Alsatia, 
adjoining,  debtors  to  avoid  and 
violate  it.  Alsatia,  or  Whitefri- 
ars, has  been  immortalized  by  Sir 
Walter. Scott  in  "The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel;"  and  here  is  laid  the 
scene  of  Shadwell's  comedy  of 
**  The  Squire  of  AlsaUa." 


**  Though  the  immunitiea  legal- 
ly belonging  to  the  place  extended  only 
to  cases  of  debt,  cheats,  false  witnesses, 
forgers,  and  highwaymen  found  refuge 
there.  For  amidst  a  rabble  so  desper- 
ate  no  peace-officer's  life  was  in  safety. 
At  the  cry  of  *  Itescue ! '  bullies  with 
■words  and  cudgels,  and  termagant 
hags  with  spits  and  broomsticks, 
poured  forth  by  hundreds ;  and  the  in- 
truder was  fortunate  if  he  escaped  back 
into  Fleet  Street,  bustled,  stripped, 
and  puo^ped  upon."  Macautay. 


.,  "It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Landgraviate  of  Alsace  [(ier.  Eleaee, 
Lat.  Aleatia]  —  now  the  frontier  prov- 
ince of  France  [at  present  (1881)  a  part 
of  the  German  empire],  long  a  cause  of 
contention,  often  the  scat  of  war,  and 
familiarly  known  to  many  British  sol- 
diers —  suggested  the  application  of 
the  name  Alsatia  to  the  precinct  of 
Whitefriars.**  Ciinningham. 

We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole 
party  the  profligacy  and  baseness  of  the 
horseboys,  gamblers,  and  bravos,  whom 
the  hope  of  license  and  plunder  attracted 
(Tora  all  the  dens  of  whitefriars  to  the 
standard  of  Charles,  and  who  disgraced 
their  associates  by  excesses  which  under 
the  stricter  discipline  of  the  Parliament- 
ary armies  were  never  tolerated. 

Maeaulay. 

Whitehall.  A  district  of  West- 
minster, London,  and  the  site  of 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall 
from  1530  to  1697.  It  was  for- 
merly called  York  Place  from 
having  been  the  town  residence 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  lived  here  for  a 
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long  time  upon  his  fall  from  ofSce 
in  ld2U.  York  Place  was  taken 
from  him  by  Henrv  VIII.,  and 
the  name  of  the  palace  changed 
to  Whitehall,  perbape  from  some 
new  buildings  constructed  of 
white  stone.  The  present  ban- 
queting-house,  which  is  about  all 
tliat  is  left  of  the  palace,  was 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  between 
1019  and  1(522,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Lon- 
don. James  I.  had  previously 
rebuilt  the  old  banqueting-house, 
but  his  structure  was  burnt  in 
1619. 


_  "  IJttlc  did  James  think  that  bo 
was  raUlnff  a  pile  from  which  his  ton 
i  Charles  1.]  was  to  step  fkx>m  the 
throne  to  a  scaffold.**  Piennant. 

jB^"  Poetry,  painting,  musie,  and 
architecture  were  all  calif<l  in  to  malce 
them  rationui  arauHcments :  and  I  have 
no  duubt  tiiat  tlie  celebrated  festivals 
of  I^uis  the  Fourtwnth  were  ctipied 
from  the  shows  exliibiled  at  White- 
hall, in  its  time  the  most  polite  court  in 
Europe.  Ben  Jonson  was  the  laureate, 
Inigo  Junes  tlie  inventor  of  the  decora- 
tions; Laniero  and  Fenibowo  com- 
posed the  Hymphonies;  the  liiug,  the 
que«'n,  and  Ibe  youu^  nobility  dunced 
in  the  iuterludes>  Waipole. 

*y  •'  Whltohnll,  when  he  rClinrles 
the  Secon<l]  <lwelt  there,  wimj  tne  focus 
of  |K)litical  intrigue  and  of  faHhionuble 
gnyi'ty.  Half  the  Jubblng  and  imlf  the 
flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on  un- 
der  his  roof."  Jdacauiaj/. 

Tou  muKt  no  more  call  It  Yurk-place, 

that  IK  riaf>t: 
For  i>ini'e  the  Cardinal  fell,  that  title's 

h>tt: 
*Tis  now  the  king*s,  and  callM  Whilehall. 

Shaketpeart. 

The  Klnor,  with  wonder  and  Murpri»e, 
Will  hwi'sr  the  seas  >:n>w  bold : 

Becaute  the  tides  still  hlKlier  rise 
Than  e'er  they  did  of  did. 

But  let  thrni  know  it  U  <iur  tears 

Bring  floods  of  ^ritf  to  Whitehall  stairs. 

Lord  Dorset. 

I  see.  I  nee,  where  two  Mr  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow.  a  new  Whitehall  ascend ! 

Pope. 

The  Airfous  German  comes,  with  his  clar- 
ion^  nnd  Iilsdrunii*, 

His  bravoes  of  Aisatia,  and  pages  of  White- 
hall. Jlacaulap. 

AH  the  town  wss  In  sn  upronr  of  ndmi- 
ration  of  his  poem,  the  "  Campaiim," 
which  Dick  Steele  was  spoutini;  at  every 
cofTee-house  in  Whitehall  and  Covent 
Ciardeo.  Tfuteleruy. 


White's  Ohooolata  HOuae.  See 
Whitb'8.  • 

White's.  A  famous  club  In  St 
James's  Street,  London » first  es- 
tablished in  lt»6  as  <*^liite*B 
Chocolate  House."  White's  has 
from  the  first  been  noted  as  a 

•  gaming-house. 

49>  **  I  have  heard  that  the  late 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  his  min- 
latryt  never  uaased  by  White's  Chooo> 
late-houae  (the  common  rendexvous  of 
iofiunous  sharpers  and  noble  cuIUes) 
without  bestowing  a  curse  upon  that 
famous  Academy,  as  the  bane  of  half 
the  English  nobiUty.**  Sk^/L 

49-  "The  Club,  which  la  at  this 
time  limited  to  600  members,  was  for- 
merly composed  of  the  high  Tory  par- 
ty, but,  though  ConservaUve  principles 
may  probably  prevail,  it  has  now  ceased 
to  be  a  political  club,  and  may  rather 
be  termed  'aristocratic*  Several  of 
the  present  members  huve  belon(r(.*d  to 
the  I'tub  upwards  of  half  a  century, 
and  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the  n<ible- 
men  and  men  of  fashion  of  tbe  present 
day  who  belong  to  the  Club  were  for- 
merly members  of  it.  The  Club  has 
given  mngniticent  entertainments  in 
our  time.  On  June  20, 1814,  they  save 
a  bail  at  Burlington  House  to  the  Em- 
pen)r  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  allied  sovereigns  then  in  Eng- 
land :  the  cost  was  £9^849,  2m.  6d.  Three 
we<¥k8  aft4>r  this,  the  Club  gave  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  a  dinner,  which 
cost  £2,480, 10s.  {id."  TimU. 

CiamblInK  he  CHarley]  held  In  aversion: 
and  it  was  said  thst  he  never  Da»!ted 
White'*,  then  the  favorite  haunt  ui  noble 
sbsrpent  and  dupes,  without  an  exclama- 
Uou  of  an»:er.  Maeaulenf' 

Aimteell.  Prav,  sir.  hsn*t  I  seen  your 
face  at  \V'Iir»  conee-hou!«e  ? 

Oibbet.    Yes,  sir.  siid  at  White's  too. 

Farytthar,  Beaux"  StrcUagem. 

While  softer  chairs  the  tawdry  load  con- 
vey 

To  court,  to  White's,  assemblies,  or  the 
play. 

Rosy-coinplexioned  Health  tliy  steps  at- 
tends. 

And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 

Gap. 

His  grsee  will  game:  to  White's  tk  ball  l>e 

le<l. 
With  spuming  heels  and  with  a  butUng 

h<*nd : 
To  White's  lie  carried,  as  to  ancient  pamea. 
Fair  couriers,  vases,  and  alluring  dames. 

Pope. 

Or  chair'd  at  White's,  amidst  the  doctors 

nit. 

Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles 
wit.  Pope. 
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Whittington  Club.  A  London 
club  —  now  in  exirttence  —  estab- 
lished in  184(5  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  TaA'ern.  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  the  ori^nator  of  the  club, 
was  its  first  president. 

Wie  die  Alten  sungen,  so  pfeifen 
auch  die  Jungen.  A  noted  pic- 
ture, illustrating  this  proverb,  by 
Jan  Steen  (lGaG-1689).  Now  at 
the  Hague,  Holland. 

Wigmore  Castle.  An  ancient  and 
famous  fortress,  now  in  ruins, 
adjoining  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Herefordshire,  England. 

Wild-boar  Hunt.  A  picture  by 
Jan  Fyt  (1625-1671),  the  Flemish 
painter,  and  one  of  his  principal 
works.  In  Ravenswortn  Castle, 
England. 

WUd  Deer  of  Chillingham.  A 
picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(1803-1873),  the  most  celebrated 
modern  painter  of  animals. 

Wilderness,  The.  A  wild  and 
gloomy  tract  near  the  Rapidan 
Kiver,  about  15  miles  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  between  Gen.  Grant 
and  Gen.  Lee,  May  5  and  6, 1864. 

Wilhelm  Strasse.  [William 
Street]  A  noted  street  in  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Wilhelma  Palace.  A  celebrated 
show-palace  at  Cannstadt,  on  the 
Neckar,  in  Germany,  built  in 
1851. 

Wilhelms  Flatz.  [William's 
Square.^  A  well-known  public 
square  m  Berlin,  Prussia. 

WilhelmshShe.  A  famous  palace 
and  summer  residence  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cassel,  Ger- 
many. It  has  1)een  called  the 
German  Versailles.  The  Emper- 
or Napoleon  III.  lived  here  for  a 
time  as  a  prisoner-of-war  after 
his  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
Sept.  1,  1870.  See  Giant's  Cas- 
tle. 

It  Is  incalculable  how  much  that  royal 
blR-wig  cwi  (}cmiany.  Every  prince  Imi- 
tated the  French  kintf.  and  had  his  Ver- 
sailles, his  WilhelmthMe,  his  court  and  its 
splendors,  his  fountains  and  waterworks 
and  Trltona.  ThaeJteray, 


WiUey  House.  A  famous  dwell- 
ing-house at  the  base  of  Willey 
Mountain  in  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains,  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  former  years  terrible 
slides  of  soil  and  rock  at  times 
came  thundering  dow^n  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  On  the  night 
of  Aug.  28, 1826,  during  a  violent 
storm,  one  of  these  avalanches 
occurred;  and  the  whole  Willey 
family,  who  then  lived  in  the 
house,  were  killed.  The  story  is, 
that  Mr.  Willey,  fearing  a  slide 
from  the  mountain,  had  ouilt  far- 
ther down  the  valley  what  he 
considered  a  safe  shelter  to  which 
they  could  flee  on  hearing  the  ap- 
proach of  an  avalanche.  The 
whole  family  and  two  hired  men, 
warned  by  the  crash  of  the  ex- 
pected slide,  rushed  out  of  doors 
towards  the  supposed  shelter,  but 
were  overtaken  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent  of  rocks,  while 
the  house  which  they  had  just 
abandoned  remained  uniniured, 
as  would  its  inmates,  haa  they 
staid  within  it.  See  Notch,  Thb.' 

William  and  Mary  College.  A 
collegiate  establishment  in  Wil- 
liamsuurg,  Va.  It  was  founded 
in  1692,  and  is  the  oldest  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
next  to  Harvard  College. 

William,  Port.  See  Fort  Wii/- 
LLAM  and  FoBT  William  Henry. 

Williams  College.  An  institution 
of  learning  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.  It  was  founded  in  1793. 
The  cluster  of  buildings  com- 
prised in  the  college  is  beauti- 
fully situated. 

Willis's  Booms.    See  Almack's. 

Williston  Seminary.  A  well-en- 
dowed educational  establishment 
in  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Will's.  This  noted  coffee-house 
and  famous  resort  was  in  Kussell 
Street,  London.  In  the  time  of 
Dryden,  who  here  presided  over 
those  celebrated  as  the  wits  and 
poets  of  the  period,  it  was  called 
the  Wits'  Coltee-house,  and  was 
much  frequented.  After  Dry- 
den's  deatn  the  wits  resorted  to 
Button's.    See  Button's. 
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$^  *<It  WM  Drvden  who  made 
Will's  Coffee-house  toe  great  reaort  oi 
the  wlU  of  bis  time.*' 

Pxtpe^  Spence*9  Anecdote*. 

$^  "That  celebrated  bouse,  situ- 
ated between  Covent  Garden  and  Bow 
Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  letters. 
"There  the  talk  was  about  poetical  ^s- 
tice  and  the  unities  of  place  aud  time. 
.  .  .  Under  no  roof  was  a  greater  vari- 
ety  of  figures  to  be  seen,  —  earls  in 
stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cas- 
socks and  bands,  pert  templars,  sheep- 
ish lads  from  the  universities,  transla- 
tors and  index-makers  in  ragged  coau 
of  frieze.  The  great  press  was  to  get 
near  the  chair  where  John  Dryden 
sate."  Macaulay. 

And,  upon  my  going  into  WUPs^  I  found 
their  di«courM  was  gone  off,  (Vom  the 
death  of  tlie  French  Kinu,  to  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Boileau,  Racine,  Comeille,  and  sev- 
eral other  poets,  whom  they  reirretted  on 
this  occaflion  as  perHons  who  would  have 
oblized  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies 
on  the  death  of  so  Kreat  a  prince,  and  so 
eminent  a  patrun  of  learning. 

Addifonn  Spectator. 

The  looHe  nthef stlcal  wits  at  Will's  might 
write  such  stuff  todivcrc  the  painteit  Jeze- 
bels of  the  odurt:  hut  did  it  become  a 
minister  of  the  Rnsnel  to  copy  the  evil 
fiuhiuns  of  the  world  ?  Mcteaulay. 

His  fame  travelled  to  London:  he 
[Charlc*  Mont^iK'Uc]  was  thousht  a  clever 
lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  Will's;  and  the 
lively  parody  which  ho  wroie.  In  concert 
with  hlK  friend  and  fellow-studont  Prior, 
on  Drydeii's  liliui  and  Tanther.  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.       Macaulay. 

Be  sure  at  Will's  the  following  day 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say. 

Sitift. 


Hy  breast  all  glovtaglhiai  tboaegorfMai 

towers. 
In  my  low  celL  how  cheat  tbe  snUea 

iKHirsT  "^ "^ — ■" 


There  was  another  WHPm  at  the 
corner  of  Serle  and  Portugal  Streets, 
London. 

Wilton  House.  A  famous  man- 
sion, the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke, and  in  which  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  wrote  his  **  Arcadia."  It 
adjoins  the  town  of  Wilton,  in 
England. 


•'  At  Wilton  House,  the  'Arca- 
dia' wai*  written,  amidst  conversations 
with  Fulke  Grcvllle,  Lord  Brooke,  a 
man  of  no  vulgar  mind,  as  his  own 
poems  declare  him."  EmetBOn. 

From  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where 

mimic  art 
Decks  with  a  magic  hand  the  dazzling 

bower*. 
Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencil 

pours. 
And  breathing  forms  fVom  the  rude  marble 

start. 
How  to  life's  humbler  scene  can  I  depart  ? 


Wincheater  CathedraL  A  noted 
church  in  Winchester,  England, 
of  great  size  and  magnificence. 
The  nave,  260  feet  in  length,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
England.  William  Rufus  was 
buned  in  this  church,  and  also 
Izaak  Walton.  It  contains  also 
a  celebrated  painting  by  West  oi 
the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus." 

Winds,  Gave  of  the.  See  Cave  of 
THE  Winds. 

Windsor  Castle.  A  royal  resi- 
dence, and  the  principal  seat  of 
the  British  sovereigns,  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  near  London. 
It  surpasses  in  antiquity  aud  in 
beauty  of  situation  all  the  other 
palaces  of  Europe.  The  date  of 
the  old  castle  is  uncertain.  It 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  a  period 
much  earlier  than  the  Conquest. 
The  history  of  the  present  castle, 
which  was  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  begins  with  £d- 
wani  III.,  by  whom  it  was  al- 
most rebuilt.  The  castle  stands 
upon  a  promontory  overlooking 
the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  Ed- 
ward IV.  re-erected  St.  George's 
Chapel  nearly  as  it  now  stands, 
one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  country.  Henry 
VII.  also  erected  a  fine  though 
small  chapel,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. Queen  Elizabeth  caused  the 
terrace  to  be  made  which  is  one 
of  the  grand  chanu;teristics  of  the 
place,  and  reganled  as  the  noblest 
walk  of  its  kind  in  £uro])e. 
Charles  II.  added  what  is  known 
as  the  Star-building,  which  con- 
tains the  rooms  siiown  to  the 
public.  The  state  apartments 
contain  valuable  pictures,  ancient 
decorative  furniture.  Gobelin 
tapestries,  plate,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  value. 


*'  It  is  a  place  fUll  of  storied  and 
poetical  associations.  ...  I  have  visited 
Vaucluse  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
a  pilfrrlm  would  visit  the  shrine  at 
lioretto;  but  I  have  never  felt  more 

ftocticnl  devotion  than  when  contemplat- 
ng  the  old  Tower  and  the  little  garden 
at  Windsor,  aud  musing  over  the  ro> 


hera,  under  the  care  of  tha  Bail 
of  Shrewabury. 
WlnUrad'i  WalL    Bee  St.  Vnn- 

FKWl'*  WBtl. 

'nrfnt«r  FaUoe.    A  {[frantic  pile  of 


of  WImlBor,  Eiij 


.   .  ffindaor 

Caslle,  anil  who  receiveadally  al- 
lowance. ThepstabllnhiDeQtwat 
rounded  by  Edward  the  Third. 
Wlnefleld  Ifaaor^honaa.  A  flne 
mansion  in  Derbvsliire,  England. 
Tt  was  built  by  Ralph,  Lord 
(;rniuwe11,  Treasurer  of  Ensland 
ill  llie  tinifi  of  Henry  VI.  Mary, 
<Juu«n  of  Svota,  was  imprlaoneu 


Then  at  i 


3  in  hla 


WlndaorToreat.  A  tract  of  wood* 
laud  aald  to  be  Sn  miles  In  cir- 
cumference, ad  join!  nf(  the  town 
.1  ii-i-.i —  "— '--ii.Bndhaving 


plendtd  royal  edlflces 

in  the  world,  the  Interior  espe- 
cially beioK  Tery  gotneoua.  The 
preaent  building  was  erected 
upon  Che  alte  ol  another  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  Are  In  183T.  It  la  said 
that   6,009   persons   occupy  this 


regal  la-room  and  a  pic- 
ture-gallery. Of  the  old  Winter 
Palace,  Koht  aaya;  "  The  suites 


,   -    -r  12y _ 

not  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  nooks  and  comera  of  the 
building."  The  new  palace, 
thonsh  not  ao  Intricate,  is  of 
equal  size. 

ar- "  To  ma  lbs  moit  dellgfatful  p»t 
of  the  WInler  PiUwe  vu  Ihe  gvaen. 
It  tortai  ana  of  Iha  lulte  of  Iblrtf  biUi, 
•onto  of  llwiii  (bne  hundred  feet  long, 
OD  lb(  HCond  Horr.  tn  iMa  nrden  . . . 
n«  elumpi  oriullmi  cypma  and  launl 
troto  bad!  of  roerald  turf  and  bloam. 
Inf  hyadntha.  Lanipa  of  fratlcd  f  liva 
banaiuaona  the  follan,  and  diSUaea 
nallow  foldan  moonllEfal  ovar  tha  va- 
ebaolad  BTOUBd."  Mafmr^  Toflor- 
Wlnthrop,  Tort.    Bee  Pobi  Wim- 

Wladom  Tlotorlona  orer  the 
Vloea.  An  allegorical  picture 
by  Andrea  Mantegna  (143d-IS06), 
the  Italian  painter.  Now  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Witch  HllL  A  hill  in  Salem. 
Mass.,bearlnK  this  name  because 
of  the  ezecutlona  of  the  so-called 
witches  which  look  place  unon  It 
durlnif  the  witchcraft  delnaioD 
in  IBIB.  r 
Oaaoietli 

^"Whether  Witch  lUU  b<  lb* 
tint  or  laat  pliwa  vidtad,  It  la  than 
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Bftlcm  witchcraft  calmlnAtes.  There  Is 
Men,  approaching  by  tb«  railway,  a 
bleak  and  rocky  eminence  beairewn 
with  a  liule  aoll.  On  the  •ummlt  is  a 
tolerably  level  area  of  several  aeres. 
Not  a  tree  was  growing  on  it  when  I  was 
there.  The  bleak  winds  sweep  over  it 
without  hinderanee.  .  .  .  John  Adams 
mentions  a  visit  to  this  hill  in  1786, 
then  called  Witchoralt  Hill.  In  1798, 
Dr.  Morse  notes  that  the  graves  might 
•till  be  traced.'*  Urate. 

Over  this  seems  to  lie  a  certain  tender* 
neaa  for  humanity  In  aeneral,  bred  out  of 
life-lung  trial.  I  should  say,  bat  sharply 
streaked  with  flery  lines  of  wrath,  at  vari- 
ous Individual  acts  of  wrong,  enpecially  if 
they  come  In  an  ecclesiastical  shape,  and 
recall  to  him  the  da3rs  when  his  mother's 
great -grandmother  was  strangled  on 
Wxteh  mu  with  a  text  firom  the  Old  Tes- 
ment  for  her  halter.  Bolmei. 

Witch  House.  An  ancient  bouse 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  one  of  the  old- 
est, if  not  the  very  oldest  build- 
ing, now  standiDfi^  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1631.  Here  were 
tried  persons  suspected  of  witch- 
craft uuriug  the  terrible  delusion 
which  spread  over  New  England. 
A  modern  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  building. 

4^ "In  appearance  the  original 
house  might  have  been  transplanted 
out  of  old  London,  lis  peaked  gables, 
w^ith  pine-apples  carved  in  wood  sur- 
mounting, its  latticed  windows  and  co- 
lossal chimney ^ut  it  unmistakably  in 
the  age  of  ruflfs,  Spanish  cloaks,  and 
long  rapiers.  It  has  lon^  been  divest- 
ed of  its  antique  English  character, 
now  appearing  no  more  than  a  rem!- 
niHcence  of  its  former  self."         Drake. 

Witch  of  Endor.  A  picture  by 
Washington  Allston  (1771>-1W3). 

Wittinagemot  Club.  The  name 
Wittiuageinot  was  applied  to  a 
corner  box  of  the  coffee-room 
of  the  Chapter  Coffee-house  in 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  noted, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  publishers,  book- 
sellers, men  of  letters,  and  others. 
The  Chapter  Coffee-house,  also 
famed  for  its  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets, and  for  its  punch,  was 
altered  into  a  tavern  in  1854. 

Wittlesbach  Ancestors.  Twelve 
statucH,  so  called,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Throne,  in  the  New  Palace  of 
Munich,  Bavaria. 


Wivem,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy.  It  was 
launched  Aug.  37, 1863. 

Wobnm  Abbey.  The  leat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  near  the  town 
of  Wobnm,  Bedford,  England. 
The  modem  mansion,  which  is 
of  the  last  century,  includes  a 
part  of  the  ancient  abbey  from 
which  it  derives  its  name. 


"He  [an  American]  would 
•ooner  have  bailt  Jones's  tenth  block, 
with  a  prospect  of  completing  a  twen- 
tieth, than  settle  himself  down  at  rest 
for  life  as  the  owner  of  a  Chatsworth 
or  a  Wolntm"  TroUope. 

Wokey  Hole.  A  remarkable  and 
romantic  cavern,  near  Qlaston- 
bury,  England. 

Wolf  Hunt.  A  picture  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  magnifi- 
cent works.  It  was  once  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
England. 

Wolf  of  the  Capitol.  A  famous 
bronze  figure  of  unknown  anti- 
quity in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
Some  reganl  this  as  the  bronze 
wolf  described  by  Dionysius  as 
standing  at  the  temnle  of  Romu- 
lus under  the  Palatine;  while 
others  consider  that  it  is  one  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his 
harangues  against  Catiline,  which 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the 
time  of  that  orator,  and  which  is 
also  commemorated  by  Virgil  in 
his  well-known  lines.  The  wolf 
is  undoubtedly  ancient,  but  the 
twins  are  modem. 

And  thon.  the  thnnder«trlcken  nnrse  of 

Rome! 
She-woir!  whose  braxen-imaged  dugs  im- 
part 
The  milk  of  conquest  jH  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
lliou  standest:  Mother  of  the  might/ 

heart. 
Which  the  great  fbander  sack*d  (Torn  ihj 

wild  teat, 
.    Scorch'd  by  the  Boman  Jove's  ethereal 

tlart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning  —  dost 

thou  yet 
Ooard  thine  immortal  cnbs,  nor  thv  fond 

charge  forget  ?  Birron. 

Wolfe.    See  Death  of  "Wolfe, 
Wolfart's  Boost.  See  Scxiiktsidk 
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Woman  sick  with  the  Bropay. 
A  picture  by  Gerard  Dow  (1613- 
1674?),  the  Dutch  jgrenre-painter, 
and  couHidered  to  be  his  master- 

Ikiece.    It  is  in  the  National  Oal- 
ery,  London.    There  is  another 

in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
^^  • 

Woman  taken  In  Adultery.     A 

celebrated  picture  by  Rembrandt 

van  Byn  (1607-1669),  the  Dutch 

painter.  It  is  now  in  the  National 

Gallery,  London. 


"  In  this  work  stoaeUnff  tnith> 
Ailness  and  depth  of  feeling,  with  every 
other  grand  quality  peculiar  to  Reni> 
brandt,  are  seen  In  their  highest  per> 
feeUon."  Handbook  </  PainMig, 

Women  off  Algiers.  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene 
Delacroix  (179i>-1863},  the  cele- 
brated French  histoncal  painter. 
This  picture,  which  appeared  in 
1834,  procured  for  the  artist  a  high 
reputation  as  a  colorist. 

Wonders  off  the  World.  See  Sevbn 

^yOND£B8  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

Woodland.  A  cemetery  in  Phila* 
delphla,  Penn.,  with  many  fine 
ana  costly  monuments. 

Woodlawn.  A  cemetery  a  few 
miles  from  New  York,  containing 
fine  monuments.  * 

Woodward  Avenue.  One  of  the 
principal  streets  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Woodward's  Gardens.  A  pleas- 
ure-resort in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Woolwich  ArsenaL  The  largest 
depot  of  military  stores  in  the 
world,  at  Woolwich,  near  Lon- 
don. It  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  100  acres,  and  contains  over 
20,000  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides 
a  great  variety  of  warlike  mate- 
rial. 

Wood  Street.  A  street  in  London, 
which  has  now  disappeared. 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Strut  when  day- 

lixht  appears, 
Hangsathruih  that  sings  loud,  — it  has 

sung  for  three  year* ; 
Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and 

has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the 

hird.  Wordtworth. 

Woolsack,  The.    A  large  sack  of 


wool  covered  with  red  cloth,  the 
seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Consider  ...  if  It  Is  not  yet,  in  these 
last  days,  hy  veiy  much  the  same  means 
.  . .  that  the  like  result  is  brought  about: 
and  fkrom  the  WooUaek  down  to  the  Tread- 
mill, (h>m  Almack*s  to  Chalk  Farm  and 
the  West*«nd   of  Kewgate,   the  incon- 

{(rnoos  whirlpool  of  life  Is  forced  and 
ndueed  to  wiilrl  with  tome  attempt  at 
regularity  ?  CarlyU. 

That  he  who  sat  in  Chancery,  and 
rayed  out  speculation  from  the  WooUaek, 
was  now  a  man  that  squinted,  now  a  man 
that  did  not  squint  7  Cartyle. 

Wooster.  Fort.  See  Fort  Woos- 
Tsa. 

Worcester  College.  A  college  in 
Oxford,  England,  founded  in 
1714,  one  of  the  19  colleges  which 
are  included  in  the  university. 

At  Woreeater  CoiUge  an  ample  sheet  of 
water,  on  wlUch  swans  float,  moistens 
with  Its  slow  undulations  the  greensward 
constellated  with  flowers.     Taine,  Tram, 

Worcester  House.  A  noble  man- 
sion which  formerly  stoo<l  in  the 
Strand,  London,  the  residence  of 
the  Bishops  of  Carlisle. 

Worksop  Manor.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  near  the  town 
of  Worksop,  England. 

World,  The.  An  old  London 
club. 


*' There  was  a  club  held  at  the 
King's  Head,  in  Pall  Mall,  that  arro- 
gantly  called  itself  •  The  World.' " 

Spence*9  Anecdotes. 


'On  one  occasion,  after  dinner, 
when  each  member  proposed  an  epi- 
gram to  be  written  upon  the  gUuses, 
Dr.  Young,  who  was  present  as  a 
guest,  refused  to  make  one  because  he 
had  no  diamond  with  which  to  write 
it,  whereupon  Lord  Stanhope  handed 
bim  his,  and  be  Immediately  wrote  the 
following :  — 

Accept  a  miracle.  Instead  of  wit: 
8ee  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil 
writ 

s 

Worms  Cathedral.  A  noble  cathe- 
dral in  Worms,  Germany,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  Ro- 
manesque cliurches  in  the  world. 
It  has  ten  towers. 

Worsley  HalL  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  near  Man- 
chester, England. 
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Wotton  HooM.  A  mansion  in 
Surrey,  England,  onoe  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Evelyn.  It  was 
built  in  the  age  of  Elisabeth. 
John  Evelyn  describes  the  house 
as  "  large  and  ancient,  suitable 
to  those  nospitabla  times,  and  so 
sweetly  environed  with  delicious 
streams  and  venerable  woods. 
It  has  rifdng  grounds,  meadows, 
woods,  and  water  in  abundance." 

'Wounded  Gladiator.  A  Ismous 
relic  of  ancient  sculpture.  Now 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  See 
BoROHKSB  Gija>iATOB  and  D  yiko 
Glaoiatob. 

Wrestlers,  The.  [Ital.  /  Lotto- 
tori.]  An  ancient  statue,  now  in 
the  Tribune  of  the  Ulfixi  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 


"In  the  fkmoas  groop  of  the 
Wreatlcn,  the  flezibllitv  of^  the  In- 
twined  limb*,  the  force  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  life  and  action  of  the  figures 
are  wonderful;  .  .  .  their  fixed,  im> 


iBovaU*  eonntoiisnoet  hmw  no 

even  of  that  oorportol  exerdoD,  moeh 
leas  of  that  eagar  anlmatloii  and  pM- 
alon,  wbloh  men  atmgfllnff  with  eaeh 
othtr  Id  tbo  beat  of  eoataat  would  oat* 
aralljfML" 


WyABdotte  OaTO.  A  noted  cav- 
ern in  Crawford  GiKinty,  Indiana, 
thought  to  be  not  much  inferior  in 
Interest  to  the  famous  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky.  It  has  been 
explored  over  20  miles. 

Wjoh  Street.  A  London  street, 
fimous  for  the  exploits  of  Jack 
Sheppard. 

Wyndham  Olnb.  A  club  In  Lon- 
don, so  called  froni  William 
Wyndham,  a  former  occupant  of 
thb  house,  founded  by  Lord  Nu- 
gent, **to  secure  a  convenient 
and  agreeable  place  of  meeting 
for  a  society  of  gentlemen,  all 
connected  with  each  other  by  a 
common  bond  of  literary  or  pei^ 
sonal  acqtutintance." 
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Zanthimn  Marbles. 
Galucbt. 


See  Ltciah 


>,  Hall  of.  A  magnificent 
min  in  ancient  Persepolis,  r^ 
garded  the  finest  building  of 
which  any  remains  exist  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 


**  Preftumlng  thi«  stractore  to 
have  been  sculptured  and  painted  aa 
richly  as  others  of  its  ace  and  class, 
which  It  no  doubt  was,  it  mast  have 
been  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  hat 
one  of  the  most  splendid,  bulMlngs  of 
antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  a  rectangle 
of  aix>at  800  feet  by  880,  and  conse- 
quently covered  106,000  square  feet;  it 
was  thus  larger  than  the  hypostyle 
hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  largest 


templet  of  Oreeee  or  Borne.  It  la 
larger,  too,  than  any  medlaval  cathe- 
dral except  that  of  Milan ;  and  although 
it  has  neither  the  stone  roof  of  a  chUm- 
dral,  nor  the  massiveness  of  an  Egyp> 
tian  building,  still  Its  slxe  and  propor> 
tions,  combined  with  the  lightness  of 
its  architecture,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
decorations,  must  have  made  it  one  of 
the  most  beautifUl  buildings  ever  erect- 
ed. Both  in  design  and  proportion,  it 
fkr  surpassed  those  of  Assyria,  and 
though  possessing  much  of  detail  or  of 
ornament  that  was  almost  identical,  its 
arrangements  and  proportions  were  so 
superior  in  every  respect  that  no  simi- 
lar building  in  Kineveh  can  be  com- 
pared with  this — the  great  architec- 
tural creation  of  the  Persian  Empire.** 

/kr^tMMNi. 
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Y. 


Tale  OoUaca.  An  institution  of 
learning  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
chartered  in  1701,  and  holding 
rank  among  the  first  colleges  in 
the  country.  It  includes  the  va- 
rious departments  of  law,  divin- 
ity, medicine,  and  art,  which  con- 
stitute a  university. 

Tardley  Oak.  A  venerable  oak  in 
the  pansh  of  Yardley,  England. 

Thit  sole  Burrlvor  of  a  race 
Of  giant  oaks,  where  once  tbe  wood 

Bang  with  the  battle  or  the  chase. 
In  stem  and  loneljr  grandeur  stood. 

From  age  to  age  It  slowly  spread 
Its  gradual  boughs  to  sun  and  wind; 

From  age  to  age  its  noble  head 
As  slowly  withered  and  declined. 

Jame$  Montgomery. 

Tellow  Tower.  The  ruin  of  an 
ancient  abbey-church  in  Trim, 
Meath  County,  Ireland. 

Yellowstone.  See  Grand  CaI^on 
OF  THE  Yellowstone. 

Yes,  or  No  ?  A  picture  by  John 
Everett  Millais  (b.  1829). 

Yester  House.  The  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  near 
Longniddry  in  Scotland. 

York  Column.    A  pillar  of  Scotch 

franite  in  Carlton  House  Gar- 
ens,  London,  124  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  second  son'  of  George 
III. 

York  House.  A  former  palace  of 
London,  so  called  from  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York.  Here  Lord  Ba- 
con was  born  in  1560.  York  House 
was  Anally  sold  and  removed. 
Its  "  Watergate  "  on  the  Thames 
still  remains. 


•*  There  was  a  costly  roagnifl. 
cence  In  the  /?/<•«  at  York  House,  tbe 
residence  of  Buckingham,  of  which 
few  but  curious  researchers  are  aware : 
they  eclipsed  the  splendors  of  the 
French  Court.'*  I»aac  DUraeli. 

York  Minster.    A  noble  church  at 


York,  the  finest  stmctare  of  its 
kind  in  England.  It  was  mostly 
built  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Its  extreme 
length  is  486  feet,  length  of  tran- 
sept 233  feet.  It  has  a  magnifi- 
cent west  front,  flanked  by  two 
towers,  196  feet  in  height. 

4^**  Owing  to  tbegreat  width  at- 
t^npted  for  the  nave,  York  has  not  tbe 
usual  perfection  of  lengUi  affected  by 
other  Kngtisb  cathedrala,  and  loaes  in 
eflisci  accordingly.  Ita  gr^  peculiarity 
Is  tbe  simplicity  and  squareneea  of  its 
plan."  FergusMm. 

In  the  historr  of  art.  It  is  a  lon«r  war 
flrom  a  cromlech  to  York  minMter;  yet  all 
the  Intermediate  steps  may  sUll  be  traced 
in  this  all-preserving  island.        Smermm, 

It  there  were  a  building  on  It  [the 
moon]  as  bijr  as  York  mtnster,  as  big  as 
the  Boston  Coliseum,  the  great  telescopes 
like  Lord  Kosse's  would  make  it  out. 

Hotmes. 

Open  your  gates,  ve  everlasting  piles ! 

Types  of  the  spiritual  church  wliicb  God 
hath  reared. 

Thou,  stately  Ybri  !  and  ye.  whose  splen- 
dors cheer 

Isls  and  Cam,  to  paUent  science  dear ! 

WordttBorlh. 

York  Place.  The  name  by  which 
the  palace  of  Whitehall,  in  Lon- 
don, was  formerlj'  known,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  resided  there 
when  in  town.  The  last  Arch- 
bishop of  York  who  lived  there 
was  Cardinal  Wolsey;  and  on 
his  fall,  in  1529,  tlie  name  was 
changed  to  White  Hall. 

Ton  must  no  more  call  it  Vort-Place^  that 

is  past : 
For  since  the  Cardhial  fell,  that  tlUe's 

lost: 
Tis  now  the  king's,  and  called  White* 

balL  Shakespean. 

Yosemite  Valley.  1.  A  picture 
by  Albert  Bierstadt  (b.  1829). 
Now  in  possession  of  Mr.  James 
Lenox. 

2.  A  picture  by  Thomas  Hill 
(b.  1829). 

Youns  BulL  See  Bull,  Thb 
Young. 
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Young  Courteaan.  A  pictare  by 
Xavier  Sigalon  (1788-1837),  well 
known  by  engravings.  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

YuBte.  A  monastic  edifice  near 
Plasencia  in  the  province  of  Bs- 
tremadura,  Spain,  celebrated  as 
the  place  of  retirement  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  on  his  abdi- 
cation of  the  throne  in  lfi66.  It 
was  the  proiwrty  of  the  Jerony- 
mite  monks,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  little  stream,  the  Yuste, 
which  flows  beneath  it.    It  waa 


founded  in  1401.  The  convent  and 
the  surrounding  estate  now  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

So  Charles  the  emperor,  whose  xnlgbtj 

Ttltm 
The  flobe  itself  scarce  held  within  its 

Doand. 
At  Tiute.iL  nlr  abbey  of  oar  Spain, 
A  lowlj  home  and  quiet  haven  found. 

ImU  Capata^  fYoMt, 

In  Saimi  Jugi  the  sUent  bowers 
Hear  a  drowqr  ftineral  laj : 

Bells  are  hummlnff  from  the  towers 
For  the  monk  who  died  to-^Uky. 

0r9f  w<m  Auenptrg^  Tnau, 
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ZftoearUt  Bt.    See  St.  Zaocabia. 

Zftmek.  A  royal  caHtle  at  Cracow, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Poland, 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  mainly  rebuilt  in  1610. 

Zealous,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
March  7, 1864. 

Beohariah's  Tomb.  A  rock-cut 
tomb  near  Jerusalem,  adorned 
with  Ionic  pillars  and  square 
piers,  and  surmounted  with  a 
pyramidal  roof. 

49***Perhap«  this  building  shoald 
properly  be  called  a  cenotaph,  as  it  is 
perfectly  aolid,  and  no  cave  or  sepul- 
chral vault  has  been  found  beneath  it ; 
though.  Judging  from  analogies,  one 
might  yet  be  found,  if  properly  looked 
for.*'  Fergutaon. 

Zemsem.  A  holy  spring  in  Mecca, 
Arabia.  It  is  said  to  have  gushed 
out  on  this  snot  to  the  succor  of 
Ishmael  and  bis  mother  when 
perishing  of  thirst.  It  is  carefully 
enclosed  and  Joined  with  the  tow- 
er of  the  Kaabah  by  a  railing. 

4^*' The  Well  Zemzem  has  ita 
name  from  the  bubbling  sound  of  the 
waters,  ««m-t^m ;  they  think  it  is  the 
well  which  Hagar  found  with  her  little 
Ishmael  in  the  wilderness:  the  atfro- 
lite  and  it  have  been  sacred  now,  and 
had  a  Caabah  over  them,  for  thousands 
of  years."  Carlyle, 

Zeno  ChapeL  A  chapel  in  8t. 
Mark's  Church,  Venice,  Italy, 
built  by  Cardinal  Zeno  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Zenobia.  A  statue  by  Harriet 
Hosmer  (b.  1831). 


"  This  morning  I  went  to  Ifisa 
Hosmcr's  studio  to  see  her  statue  of 
Zenobia.  ...  [It]  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  as  yet  unfinished  in  the 
clay,  but  a  very  noble  and  remarkable 
statue  indeed,  full  of  dignity  and  beau 
ty."  Haicthome. 

Zenobius,  St.    See  St.  Zrnobius. 

Zingarella,  I«a.    [The  Gypsy.]    A 


beantifal  pictnre  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Antonio  AUegri. 
sumamed  Correiario  (1494-1534), 
representinff  the  virgin  with  an 
Onental  turban  (hence  the  nam«). 
This  picture  is  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples.  There  is  anoth- 
er upon  the  same  subject  bearing 
this  name  at  Parma,  Italy.  See 
Repose  ik  Egypt. 

The  painter's  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  noo,  is  topposied  to  have  been 
hit  model  for  La  Zingarella.  This  pic* 
ture  is  alao  called  Madonna  del  Conl. 
glio  fhnn  the  rabbit  {coniglio)  which 
appears  in  the  foreground. 

Zion.    See  Mount  Ziox. 

Zooodover.  The  principal  square 
and  fashionable  promenaue  of 
Toledo,  Spain. 

Zodiac  of  Denderah.  A  celebrat- 
ed astronomical  drawing  upon 
the  ceiling  of  the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Denderah  in  Egypt. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  oe 
of  the  age  of  the  early  Pharaohs, 
but  is  now  referred  to  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

Zoological  Oardens.  An  enclos- 
ure contiguous  to  Regent's  Park, 
London,  belonging  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  and  containing  a 
large  and  rare  collection  of  ani- 
mals. The  Ganlens  were  first 
opened  to  the  public  in  1828,  and 
the  menagerie  is  now  the  finest 
public  bivarium  in  Europe. 

In  the  ZoiUoffieat  Oardems,  I  taw  a 
baboon  who  always  got  into  a  fbrious 
rage  when  his  keeper  took  out  a  letter  or 
book.  C  iMtntin. 

Zuccone,  IiO.  [The  Bald  Head.] 
A  bronze  statue  of  David  by  Don- 
atello  (138;i-1466).  In  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Zwinger,  The.  A  public  building 
in  Dresden,  Saxony.  It  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  works  of 
art  and  scientific  treasures.  Thn 
word  is  a  general  name  for  a 
prison  or  any  confined  place. 
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